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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  '  LADY  AXTDLEY'S  SECRET,'  ETC. 


Chapter  XXVI. 

'  Your  beanty  is  no  beauty  to  him  now : 
A  common  chance — bright  well  I  know  it — ^palPd — 
For  I  know  men :  nor  will  you  win  him  back| 
For  the  man*B  love  once  gone  neyer  return?. 

****** 
Why  droops  my  Cclia? 
Thou  hast,  in  place  of  a  base  husband,  found 
A  worthy  lover !' 

MONDAY  morning  brings  the  letter  which  has  been  travelling 
to  and  fro  since  Friday — not  a  long  letter  or  an  altogether 
satisfactory  one,  but  a  letter  of  explanation  in  some  sort,  written 
as  if  every  word  had  been  wrung  out  of  the  writer  unwillingly. 

'  You  will  blame  me,  dearest,  I  fear,  for  the  step  I  am  taking,' 
writes  Herman,  after  a  simple  announcement  of  his  determination ; 
*  but  I  have  reasons — reasons  of  a  purely  business  nature — which 
render  the  act  a  wise  one.  First  and  foremost,  I  shall  make  more 
mmiey  in  a  few  weeks  than  I  could  earn  at  home.  Secondly,  I  iGind 
myself  in  actual  need  of  change  of  scene  and  occupation.  My  pen 
fli^,  my  work  grows  distasteful  to  me.  I  want  the  revivifying 
influence  of  active  life. 

*  I  am  sorry  to  say  we  have  not  been  doing  so  well  this  year  as 
I  could  have  vrished.  The  house  and  stable  have  run  away  with 
more  money  than  I  have  been  able  to  earn,  and  we  are  deeper  in 
debt  than  I  was  at  all  aware  of  till  I  held  a  little  review  of  matters 
the  other  day.  However,  we  shall  tide  on  somehow,  no  doubt. 
Mrs.  Brandreth  vrill  remit  you  my  share  of  her  profits  weekly  while 
I  am  away ;  and  altiiough  the  business  is  not  particularly  good  at 
this  time  of  year,  tiiere  will  be  no  doubt  enough  money  to  enable 
Thibd  8SBI10,  Vol.  VIL  P.S.  Vol.  XXVII.  B 
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6  HOSTAGES  TO  FORTUNE 

you  to  carry  on  the  war  in  my  absence.  I  do  not  know  exactly 
when  she  means  to  close  the  th^t]?^,  but  I  imagine  the  season  will 
last  some  time  longer.  Wl^n  JLqonie,  back  we  will  take  counsel 
together  and  plan  some  kind,  of' retrenchment.  We  might  let  our 
house  furnished,  and  live  abroad  for  a  year  or  two.  We  can  at  any 
rate  get  rid  of  the  carriage  and  horses  as  you  proposed.  Of  course 
the  world  will  say  I  hare  lost  my  hold  upon  the  public,  and  that 
my  last  books  have  been  failures.  I  must  resign  myself  to  that. 
After  all,  what  the  world  says  of  a  man  never  yet  made  his  finger 
ache.  But  how  many  a  heartache  the  slave  of  opinion  gives  him- 
self! 

*  It  will  be  wisest  and  in  every  way  best  for  you  to  remain  at 
the  Priory  while  I  am  away,  dearest.  You  will  be  safe  there  from 
all  possibility  of  annoyance  from  importunate  creditors,  should  any 
of  mine  take  it  into  their  heads  to  be  importunate,  which  I  do  not 
anticipate.  The  Squire  and  Buth  will  be  delighted  to  have  yoa, 
the  little  one  will  wax  fat  and  strong,  and  you  will  be  happy  among 
your  native  hills  and  your  faithful  old  pensioners,  to  say  nothing  of 
your  dear  Mr.  Petherick.  I  shall  be  happy  in  knowing  that  your 
life  is  sheltered  and  serene. 

'  You  shall  hear  from  me,  dearest,  as  often  as  possible,  and  the 
Day  Star  will  give  you  a  detailed  account  of  my  adventures.  I 
shall  take  care  that  it  is  sent  you  regularly.  This  struggle  is  more 
deadly,  more  appalling,  than  I  can  tell  you.  How  small  our  petty 
troubles  and  money  difficulties  appear  before  this  conflict  of  two 
great  nations,  one  of  which  nmst  pay  the  cost  of  this  hideous  raree- 
show  ! 

'  God  bless  you,  dear  one,  and  remember  that  near  or  far,  absent 
or  present,  I  am  ever  your  fond  and  faithful  husband, 

'  HERMAN  WESTRAY.' 

There  is  comfort  in  the  letter,  for  it  breathes  unchanged  affec- 
tion, and  that  vague  fear  which  has  afflicted  Editha  in  the  last  two 
days — the  f^ur  that  shehas  suffered  some  leaseiung  of  her  husband's 
love — is  banished.  Money  difficulties  are  Ught  as  thistledown  in  the 
faithful  wife's  mind.  If  their  need  of  help  were  more  desperate  than 
she  supposes  it  can  be,  papa  and  Buth  would  help  them.  There 
is  a  home  always  for  them  at  Lochwithian.  Her  own  little  income 
— in  a  worldly  woman's  estimation  barely  enough  to  pay  the  dress- 
maker— is  a  barrier  between  them  and  want.  She  will  welcome 
poverty  if  it  brings  about  a  change  in  their  mode  of  existence — 
•obliges  Hemuin  to  dispense  with  clubs  and  evening  parties,  reconcilee 
him  perhaps  to  Welsh  retirement :  that  pretty  house  and  garden  on 
the  side  of  the  hill,  the  waterfall  founding  his  evening  lullaby,  the 
skyhurk's  glad  carillon  awakening  him  at  m&m^ 

She  aimwera  her  husband-s  letter  lo^ngjiy,  duti&Uy ;  breathes 
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not  a  word  of  lepioaeh,  cbrelk  Bot  upon  ker  own  gnQhy  or  the  sharp 
pang  of  disappomtmeBt  whidi  made  her  coming  home  so  bitter. 

'  I  should  have  stayed  at  Lochwithian  bad  your  letter  reaobed 
me  in  time,  dear  Herman/  she  writes,  i^r  tendereet  entreaties  that 
he  wiH  be  carefbl  of  bis  pieoiovB  person,  run  no  risk  that  can  pos- 
sibly be  avoided,  shmi  damp  beds  and  shot  and  shell ;  '  bat  as  I  have 
retmmed  I  shall  lemain  here,  a»dsee  what  I  can  do  in  my  small  way 
towards  the  lesMning  of  our  household  expenses.  I  baTo  gvren 
Files  a  month's  wages  Mid  sent  ker  about  her  business,  for  I  hare 
dncovered  that  she  is  a  most  extravagant  person,  and  has  been 
ekeiting  ns  i^tematically  all  along.  She  was  quite  indignant  at 
having  to  go,  and  said  she  had  worked  like  a  gaUey-skve  tot  us. 
S<Aiiia  has  told  me  an  immense  deal  about  her,  which  if  true  is  most 
sheeking,  and  it  is  a  pity  Selina  had  not  the  courage  to  tell  me  while 
Files  was  witk  us.  Mary  Ann  I  have  also  despatched,  as  we  oaa 
manage  very  well  wi&oot  a  park)urmaid ;  especially  if  we  give  fewer 
dmner-partieB  in  fiiture.  The  horses  and  carriages  you  will  of  course 
sell  divectly  you  come  home.  Believe  me  I  shall  not  fed  the  loss 
of  ibem.  Nothing  would  delight  me  so  much  as  to  let  our  house  and 
live  near  papa  and  Buth  for  a  year  or  two ;  but  if  the  idea  of  life 
among  our  hills  is  disagreeable  to  you,  I  should  be  quite  resigned 
te  Uving  abroad ;  indeed  you  know  that  I  have  travelled  so  little 
that  a  continental  life  would  have  all  the  charm  of  novelty  for  ine. 
Tke  narrowing  of  omr  eireomstances  would  not  distress  me  in  the 
least,  dearest,  did  I  net  fear — no,  I  will  be  candid,  and  say  did  I  not 
know — ^that  my  careless  hoosdceeping  has  impoverished  you.  I  have 
trvsted  too  much  to  skange  servants ;  believing  that  they  would  be 
as  honest  as  the  dear  good  creatuxes  who  have  lived  half  their  lives 
at  the  Priory.  Buth  has  qpened  my  eyes  to  my  foUy,  and  I  mean 
to  be  a  mu6h  better  housekeeper  in  feture.  She  has  found  me  a 
good  Inmest  girl  as  oook,  and  I  hope  when  you  return  you  will  find 
oar  expenditure  considerably  reduced.' 

Thus  cheerily,  affectionately,  dutifully,  writes  the  wife,  without 
eae  eemplaint  of  the  loneliness  which  weighs  very  heavily  upon  her 
in  these  bright  autumn  days,  when  every  one — including  the  baker's 
wife  and  childrMi  and  the  butcher's  smdil  &mily — »  deserting  dusty 
Fidham  for  shingly  beaches  and  fair  stretches  of  golden  sand  upon 
the  southeastern  coast.  Very  long  are  the  days  at  Brtdge-end 
House,  despite  Mrs.  Westray's  endeavours  to  find  respite  and  for* 
getfulness  from  her  favourite  authors  in  Herman's  study,  where  she 
thste  every  book,  and  arranges  every  ni^-nack  with  loving  care, 
fiv^i  that  inexhaustible  delight,  the  baby,  palls  upon  her  a  little  in 
these  long  days.  There  are  moments  when  her  ^irits  are  not  in 
tone  with  that  glad  young  babbler,  when  she  has  not  vitality  enough 
to  be  a  horse,  or  an  elephant,  or  a  wolf,  as  the  exigences  of  the 
game  demand;  when  she  lacks  even  power  to  tell  that  elementary 
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story  of  the  boy  who  was  naughty  and  rebelled  against  his  nurse, 
or  the  boy  who  was  good  and  was  largely  rewarded  with  sponge- 
cake. 

Thinking  of  Herman^  fearing  for  Herman,  wondering  about  Her- 
man, fill  her  empty  days.  She  wiU  not  driye  in  the  Park,  for  she 
has  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that  the  carriage  belongs  rather  to  her 
husband's  creditors  than  to  herself,  and  that  she  has  no  right  to  the 
enjoyment  of  it ;  she  fancies  that  angry  tradesmen  may  point  at  her  as 
she  passes  by  with  her  high-stepping  horses,  shining  golden-bay  in 
the  autumn  sunlight.  Even  the  house  accounts  have  fallen  into  arrear 
within  the  last  few  months.  Weekly  payments  have  been  superseded 
by  occasional  cheques  on  account,  and  the  result  of  this  system  is  a 
heavy  balance  against  Mr.  Westray  in  the  books  of  butcher  and 
grocer,  dairyman  and  baker,  to  say  nothing  of  the  corn-merchant, 
who  has  been  rather  troublesome  of  late,  and  has  called  more  than 
once  to  inquire  when  Mr.  Westray  will  be  home. 

On  the  last  of  these  visits,  as  he  puts  his  question  in  a  loud 
and  angry  tone,  the  study  door  opens,  and  Editha  appears,  pale  and 
anxious-looking.  That  sweet  sad  {&ce  is  not  a  reassuring  counten- 
ance for  a  creditor  to  behold. 

'  Mr.  Westray  will  be  home  in  a  few  weeks  at  latest,  Mr.  Min- 
cer,' she  says  quietly.  '  I  am  sorry  you  should  have  to  wait  for 
your  money.' 

'So  am  I,  ma'am,'  answers  the  man  gloomily,  but  in  a  less 
savage  tone  than  he  had  used  to  the  maid  just  now.  '  I've  got  a 
heavy  bill  to  make  up,  and  I  want  Mr.  Westray's  money  for  it.  I 
thought  I  was  safe  enough  in  letting  his  account  run — that  my  money 
was  as  good  as  if  it  was  in  the  bank.  But  money  in  the  bank's  no 
use  if  you  can't  get  it  when  you  want  it.  That's  where  it  is,  you 
see,  ma'am.  Your  coachman  sends  round  to  me  for  two  quarter  of 
oats  and  half  a  load  of  hay  this  morning,  as  cool  as  you  please ;  but 
I  ain't  a-going  to  supply  nothink  more  without  the  money.' 

*  You  shall  have  the  money,  then,  Mr.  Mincer.  The  horses 
must  be  fed  while  we  have  them.  You  shall  be  paid  ready  money 
for  everything  in  future.  If  you'll  send  me  a  bill  with  the  things 
that  my  coachman  ordered  it  shall  be  paid  on  delivery.' 

*  Well,  ma'am,  you  can't  say  fairer  than  that,'  replies  the  corn- 
merchant,  softened  if  n9t  satisfied.  '  But  I  should  be  very  glad  of 
fiffcy  pound  on  account  to  help  meet  that  bill.  My  creditors  won't 
wait.' 

Home  without  Herman,  and  with  this  shadow  of  debt  hanging 
over  it  like  a  paU,  is  home  no  longer.  Editha's  spirits  sink  to  their 
lowest  ebb.  She  is  full  of  fears  for  Herman  in  the  present.  Cheerily 
as  she  writes  to  him,  she  is  not  without  fear  for  him  in  the  future. 
She  knows  not  what  ruin  may  be  descending  upon  him,  what  power 
exasperated  creditors  may  have  to  assail  and  injure  him,  what  dia* 
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grace  insolvency  may  not  inyolve — his  honour,  his  good  name,  per- 
haps, for  ever  forfeited  by  the  impnidence  of  the  last  two  years. 

Of  poverty  in  the  abstract  this  fond  wife  has  no  terror.  She 
can  fiwcy  no  lot  sweeter  than  humble  fortune  with  the  man  she  loves 
— ^an  existence  narrowed  by  narrow  means  to  simplest  domesticity ; 
a  life  spent  among  the  hills  and  woods  and  quiet^  villages  of  Wales, 
&x  from  all  that  makes  life  costly.  But  the  shame  of  debts  unpaid 
is  horrible  to  her  mind.  That  brief  interview  with  the  disappointed 
corn-merchant  was  sharpest  agony. 

Her  two  servants,  the  nursemaid  Jane  and  housemaid  SeUna, 
behave  very  well  at  this  juncture,  as  servants  generally  do  in  time 
of  trouble.  They  know  that  a  cloud  lowers  upon  the  house,  and  are 
curiously  gentle  and  sympathetic,  compassionating  the  young  mistress 
who  has  never  spoken  an  unkind  word  to  them,  and  secretly  angry 
with  their  master  for  his  absence  in  this  time  of  embarrassment. 
Selina  even  deigns  to  keep  the  kitchen  clean  unassisted  by  a  char- 
woman. 

So.  time  slips  on  for  ten  days.  Herman's  letters  appear  almost 
daily  in  the  Day  Star,  full  of  life  and  sparkle,  graphic  description, 
and  sharp  observation,  which  delight  the  readers  of  the  great  journal. 
Editha  reads  them  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  H^w  clever  he  is  1  what 
vigour,  what  vivacity  in  his  writing !  And  how  happy  he  seems  amidst 
the  bustle  and  excitement  of  war — how  unconscious  of  danger,  how 
indifferent  to  deprivation ! 

Ten  days,  which  seem  like  ten  weeks.  Editha  has  hardly  stirred 
from  the  house  since  her  Sunday-afternoon  call  at  Mrs.  Brandreth's. 
A  little  walk  in  the  garden  with  baby  is  her  only  exercise.  The 
leaves  are  beginning  to  change  colour  already ;  a  few  of  the  earliest 
fiedl  across  her  path  as  she  walks.  Steamers  crowded  with  happy 
Cockneys  come  aground  in  the  twilight,  or  go  puffing  and  panting 
triumphantly  by,  as  if  they  never  had  got  aground  in  their  lives. 
The  noble  expanse  of  Thames  mud  has  a  melancholy  look  at  low 
tide.  The  lights  of  Putney  twinkle  less  cheerily  than  of  old.  Dismal 
hour  betwixt  day  and  night,  when  it  is  too  light  for  lamps  or  candles, 
and  the  evening  gray  is  peopled  with  saddest  thoughts. 

It  is  in  this  dreary  pause  between  light  and  darkness  that  the 
first  note  of  ruin  sounds  in  Editha's  ears.  She  is  walking  in  the 
garden  after  her  solitary  tea-dinner,  looking  hopelessly  at  the  darken- 
ing river  and  thinking  of  the  good  days. gone — the  first  spring  and 
summer  of  her  wedded  life,  when  the  world  seemed  full  of  joy.  A 
stealthy-sounding  footstep  startles  her,  and  she  turns  suddenly.  It 
is  only  Selina,  coming  towards  her  with  a  cautious  step  and  a  scared 
expression  of  countenance. 

'  O,  if  you  please,  ma'am,  there's  a  gentleman  and  a  man  wants 
to  see  you ;  and  I'm  afraid  it's  something  wrong,  for  they  said 
something  about  taking  possession  of  the  place.' 
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'  What  do  you  mean,  Selina  V 

*  Well,  I'm  afraid,  ma'am,  iiey're  something  in  the  way  of  bail- 
ifiSs.  My  last  master  bat  one  was  ^abject  to  bailifis ;  thoy  used  to 
come  in  once  in  three  months  as  regular  as  the  water-rate ;  and  these 
haw  azaokly  tiie  same  locdc.  I  don'tr  know  Triiether  it's  the  (snk  of 
their  clothes,  or  the  way  they  wears  tfadr  'ats,  but  yon  may  pi^tty 
weM  know  'em  anywheres.' 

Editha  has  a  ragae  idea  that  bailiffs  are  tiie  bandogs  of  the 
fiend  Debt,  but  hasn't  the  faintest  notion  as  to  tiie  working  of  the 
institution. 

She  goes  qnietly  to  meet  her  doom,  whatever  it  may  be.  In  the 
dining-room  she  finds  a  large  and  florid  gentleman  with  a  nose,  a 
beaxd,  two  blaok  side-onrls  of  the  Newgate-knooker  pattern,  and  a 
demonstrative  watch-chain.  This  gentleman  is  s^ted  in  an  easy 
attitude  on  the  comer  of  the  dining-tf^le.  His  homUe  companion 
staxnis  i^of,  hat  in  hand.  The  hat  is  greasy  of  aspect,  and  over* 
flows  with  a  large  red-cotton  handkerchief.  This  lowly  follower  of 
the  doomsaeian  has  a  deprecatory  eicpression  of  countenance,  as  of 
one  aoewBtomed  to  be  despised — one  to  whom  the  procera  of  being 
kidced  out  of  doors  is  not  posittvely  mdcnown. 

The  florid  gentleman  with  tbe  watch-chidn  is  elaborately  civil. 
He  explains  in  a  debonnaire  way  the  motive  of  his  intrusion.  There 
is  a  little  bill  of  sale  on  Mr.  Westray's  famitore — quite  a  friendly 
thing ;  but  even  between  friends  business  is  budness.  The  amount 
is  eleven  hundred  and  odd  poxmds,  and  in  tbe  event  of  Mrs.  Westray 
not  being  ready  to  pay  that  sum,  the  debonnaire  gentleman  is  here 
to  take  posaession  of  the  aforesaid  furniture  Irjr  his  nunion,  the  maa 
wifli  the  sled^  hat. 

'  I  tbmk  it  will  be  more  agreeable  for  all  parties  for  me  to  leave 
the  mxn,'  says  tbe  pleasant-spoken  gentleman.  *  It  will  give  yon 
and  Mr.  Westray  time  to  look  about  you.  You'll  find  Cruncher 
the  quietest  creature.  Give  him  a  comer  to  sit  in — the  badc-kitchen, 
er  the  scullery  if  you  Hke ;  let  him  smoke  his  pipe ;  give  him  hie 
victsab  regular — he's  rather  a  heavy  feeder.  Cruncher — and  he'E 
be  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long.  There  isn't  a  more  harmless  fellow 
going.     You  won't  know  he's  in  the  bouse.' 

The  sherifi^s  officer  having  thus  inducted  his  representative 
takes  a  gracious  leave  of  Mrs.  Westray,  whose  beauty  has  evidently 
impressed  his  sensitive  nature.  Be  lingers  a  little  to  admiie  tbe 
Pompeian  drawing-room,  and  is  elaborately  civS,  wi&  a  diade  of 
firiendliness  which  ofiknds  Editba's  pride.  She  tells  Selina  to  sfa^w 
tiie  gentleman  out  in  the  midst  of  his  panegyric  on  h^  taste  in  up* 
holstery. 

*  Pity  to  break  up  such  a  nice  place  !'  he  says  ;  *  but  no  doubt 
Mr.  Westray  will  find  it  easy  to  settle  this  little  affair.  A  gentlemam 
so  popular  with  the  puUic  ea&'t  have  much  difficulty  in  finding  a 
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iboiiflaod  or  so.  Nice  thmg  thftt  last  play  of  his  at  the  Frivolity  ! 
I  went  to  see  it  three  times.     That  Mrs.  Brandreth's  a  stuimer  !* 

Editha  tarns  her  back  npon  the  man  with  a  shudder.  She  feels 
as  if  some  particularly  loathson^  member  of  the  snaky  tribe  had 
eruwled  i&te  her  oooe-happy  home.  The  door  closes  on  the  well- 
dressed  execntor  of  the  law  ;  but  the  humbler  bandog  remains,  still 
standing  meekly  just  inside  the  dining-room  door,  sleeking  that 
ole^^ons  hat  of  his  with  his  moist  palm. 

'  O  Selina,  what  are  we  to  do  V  exclaims  Editha  hopelessly.  If 
the  officers  of  doom  had  come  to  con?ey  bar  by  water  to  her  Majesty's 
Tower,  to  langoish  in  some  stony  .cell  till  she  was  brought  out  to 
die,  she  could  feel  no  deeper  despair.  '  What  are  we  to  do  with  that 
horrid  man  T  she  asks  piteonsly. 

'Lor,  ma'am^  you  needn't  trouble  about  him,'  replies  Selina 
che^angly ;  '  leave  him  to  me.  They're  manageable  enough,  poor 
things !  I'll  give  him  a  bit  of  cold  Irish  stew  for  supper,  and  let 
him  flit  with  me  aiid  Jane.  He  looks  a  harmless  creature,  though 
he  might  be  cleaner.' 

'  I  don't  suppose  there  is  any  haraa  in  him,'  says  Editha,  almost 
in  tems ;   *  but  to  think  al  his  being  in  the  same  house  with  baby.' 

Selina  teUs  the  law's  minion  to  follow  her  down^airs.  She 
speaks  to  him  sharply  and  authoritatively,  as  if  he  had  been  some 
dilapidated  old  person  hired  to  clean  the  boots,  and  he  obeys  sub- 
missively, feeling  himself  very  low  down  upon  the  social  ladder. 

Editha  goes  up  to  tiie  nursery,  and  has  her  boy's  crib  brought 
down  to  hu^  own  loom.  The  nurse  oan  make  up  a  bed  for  herself 
inihe  adjaoent  dxessing^room,  so  as  to  be  close  at  hand.  If  that 
shabby  old  man  lurking  in  the  basement  were  a  member  of  the 
vampire  tribe,  and  likely  to  prowl  up-stairs  after  midnight  intent  om 
OQoking  her  infant's  blood,  Mrs.  Westray  could  hardly  dread  him 
more  than  she  does*  She  is  a  little  more  eaay  in  her  mind  when 
young  Herman's  crib  is  estaUished  beside  her  bed,  the  baby  lips 
moving  softly  in  placid  sleep.  With  the  door  of  her  bedroom 
looked  on  the  inside,  and  tbie  nurse  keeping  guard  in  the  dressing- 
room^  she  feels  that  her  dariing  is  safe.  This  is  her  dtadel ;  here 
even  debt  can  hardly  assail  bar. 

Slie  looks  round  at  the  bright  pretty  fhmiture  with  a  sigh.  To 
think  that  any  one  else— some  low  common  mim,  perhaps^ — should 
hold  a  legal  in^bniment  giving  him  power  to  seize  upon  these  things^ 
to  devastate  this  tasteful  home,  to  send  his  grimy  custodian  into  her 
house,  to  squat  there  toad^like  till  the  law's  delay  be  ended  and  the 
hour  of  ruin  come !  Whttt  is  to  be  done  ?  she  asks  herself  by  and 
by,  when  h^  spirits  ave  a  liMJa  calmer.  That  good  girl  Selina  has 
brought  her  a  cu^  oi  tea.,  and  has  comforted  her  with  the  assurance 
that  the  man  in  possession  is  a  very  good  sort  of  person,  and  is 
making  hisis^  agree^le  down-stairs. 
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'  I've  made  him  up  a  bed  in  the  housekeeper's  room,  ma'am  ; 
for  I  thought  yon  wouldn't  like  to  have  him  up-stairs/  says  the 
thonghtfdl  Selina. 

'  How  good  yon  are !'  is  all  Editha  can  reply. 

'  Lor,  ma'am,  I  can't  bear  to  see  yon  in  trouble !  Such  a  kind 
mistress  as  you've  been,  never  interfering,  nor  nothing  !  I'm  sure 
I  should  have  upped  and  told  you  about  Mrs.  Files  giving  away  the 
victuals,  if  I'd  thought  you  couldn't  a£ford  to  be  cheated ;  but  seeing 
you  and  master  so  careless  like,  I  fancied  it  didn't  matter.  And 
it's  so  unpleasant  for  one  servant  to  tell  upon  another.' 

*  You  are  a  good  girl,  Selina,  and  I  hope  you'll  stay  with  me 
wherever  we  go.  We  must  be  more  careful  in  future  ;  for  you  see 
we  are  poor  people.  My  income  is  a  very  small  one,  and  your 
master  has  to  work  for  his  living.' 

'Writing  books,'  says  Selina,  with  a  dubious  air;  'that  seems 
easy  work  enough,  as  long  as  the  thoughts  come  into  your  head. 
But  it  must  make  his  hand  ache  holding  the  pen  so  long,  I  should 
think.     I've  often  wondered  he  doesn't  have  an  amanuisance.' 

Trouble  makes  the  kindly  Selina  a  shade  familiar,  but  she  means 
well.  She  runs  down-stairs  to  fetch  nurse's  supper,  that  custodian 
of  infancy  being  no  more  permitted  to  leave  her  sleeping  charge 
than  if  she  were  set  to  watch  an  alembic  in  which  carbon  was 
crystallising  into  diamond. 

Editha  stands  at  the  window  looking  at  the  moonlit  river — ^very 
beautiful  now — muddy  shore  and  tree  and  tower  all  glorified  by  the 
moon.  She  tries  to  think  what  is  to  be  done — how  money  is  to  be 
found  to  pay  this  unknown  creditor  who  holds  dominion  over  her 
household  treasures.  To  let  the  house  furnished,  or  to  remove  the 
furniture  to  a  smaller  and  less  expensive  house,  would  be  only  re- 
trenchment. But  to  see  these  goods  and  chattels  taken  forcible 
possession  of  by  a  creditor,  would  mean  ignominy. 

Upwards  of  eleven  hundred  pounds !  Can  she  ask  her  father 
for  such  a  sum  ?  No,  that  is  impossible.  She  knows  that  the 
Squire  finds  it  as  much  as  he  can  do  to  maintam  that  large  house- 
hold at  the  Priory ;  to  find  money  for  repairs  and  necessary  improve- 
ments ;  to  keep  his  estate  and  all  appertaining  thereto  in  fit  order, 
to  be  transferred  by  and  by  to  his  eldest  son.  He  has  to  help  his 
sons,  who  have  large  families  and  small  professional  incomes.  No, 
pride  and  good  feeling  alike  forbid  any  appeal  to  her  father.  She 
has  married  the  husband  of  her  choice ;  she  has  disappointed  the 
Squire's  dearest  hopes  by  that  marriage.  Only  the  other  day  he 
spoke  regretfully,  reproachfully  even,  of  her  refusal  of  Vivian  Hethe- 
ridge.  No,  she  cannot  ask  her  father  for  eleven  hundred  pounds, 
even  if  there  were  any  likelihood  of  his  having  such  a  sum  at  his 
disposal.  Buth's  income  is  like  her  own,  something  less  than  two 
hundred  a  year  from  trust  money  under  her  mother's  settlement,  not 
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to  be  anticipated  or  disposed  of;  so  there  can  be  no  help  from  Ruth. 
These  two  people  make  Mrs.  Westray's  little  world.  She  has  no 
one  else  to  look  to. 

'  Perhaps  Herman  will  be  able  to  raise  the  money  quite  easily 
when  he  comes  home/  she  thinks,  more  hopefully. 

She  writes  him  a  long  letter  that  night,  telling  him  what  has 
happened,  and  entreating  him  to  return  as  soon  as  possible.  She 
has  thoughts  of  telegraphing  to  him,  but  on  deliberation  prefers  the 
slower  mode  of  a  letter.  A  telegram  with  such  unpleasant  news 
might  be  too  seyere  a  shock.    She  would  spare  him  pain  if  possible. 

The  night  drags  itself  through,  sleepless  for  Editha.  She  lies 
broad  awake,  thinking  of  these  new  difficulties — money  difficulties, 
unknown  to  her  hitherto.  Morning  comes  with  its  garish  light  and 
the  accustomed  household  sounds.  She  rises  a  little  later  than  usual, 
too  hopeless  almost  to  tskce  the  day's  dull  round.  Baby  has  been 
crawling  over  her  more  or  less  since  six  o'clock,  playing  at  wild 
beasts  on  the  pillow,  and  making  a  lion's  den  of  the  curtains.  Selina 
brings  her  a  cup  of  tea,  and  the  agreeable  tidings  that  the  'old 
gentleman'  has  slept  very  well,  and  has  eaten  the  best  part  of  a  half- 
quartern  loaf  for  breakfast. 

Anon  comes  the  excitement  of  baby's  bath,  with  various  aquatic 
and  acrobatic  performances  attendant  thereupon,  splashings  and 
dimbings  and  damberings;  baby's  breakfast,  and  then  nurse  and 
baby  sally  forth,  baby  enthroned  in  his  perambidator,  for  a  pro- 
menade in  the  episcopal  garden.  Editha  is  alone,  and  will  be  alone 
till  baby's  dinner-time.  She  goes  down  to  Herman's  study,  her 
chosen  retreat,  and  tries  to  find  solace  in  his  books. 

She  opens  a  volume  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  and  reads  listlessly 
for  a  little  while,  and  anon  seeks  comfort  in  one  of  Taylor's  sermons. 
How  calmly  they  philosophised,  these  sages  of  old,  as  if  trouble  or 
sorrow  never  came  near  them,  save  as  a  subject  for  meditation,  a 
thesis  to  write  upon !  Did  they  ever  know  real  heartache  ?  she 
wonders.  These  meditators  upon  tombstones,  these  anatomisers  of 
melancholy,  or  even  this  Jeremy  Taylor,  the  most  eloquent  of  all, 
who  tries  to  philosophise  the  sting  out  of  sorrow  and  death.  To- 
day, in  her  own  depth  of  anguish,  it  seems  to  Editha  as  if  these 
sages  were  chiefly  intent  on  the  exhibition  of  their  learning  and  the 
stately  march  of  their  sentences. 

'  Let  me  read  some  one  who  has  suffered,'  she  says  impatiently, 
closing  Burton's  famous  treatise — one  of  the  books  that  always  lies 
on  Herman's  writing-table,  side  by  side  with  Montaigne  and  La 
Bruyere — and  taking  down  Charles  Lamb.  The  tenderness,  the 
blight  humour  soothe  her.  For  nearly  an  hour  she  forgets  her  cares. 
How  gaily  he  wrote,  whose  life  was  so  full  of  sadness !  what  sweet- 
ness he  drew  from  smallest  pleasures !  How  exquisite  his  appreciation 
of  those  tranqufl  domestic  joys,  those  subtle  savours  of  household 
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delight,  which  Coleridge  has  called  the  '  infinitefiimals  of  plea8imd>le 
thought  and  genial  feeling!'  Sweet  Elia,  the  woiid  gave  thee  bo 
little,  and  thou  hast  given  the  world  so  much ! 

The  ringing  of  the  hall-door  bell  startles  Editha  from  the  en- 
joyment of  her  book.  She  hears  a  masculine  voice,  and  then  Selina 
opens  the  study-door  and  announces  Mr.  Lyndhurst. 

Editha's  pale  face  orimscms  as  he  enters.  Not  for  worlds  vwmld 
she  have  one  of  Herman's  friends  aware  of  his  degradation,  and  ske 
has  a  dim  idea  that  the  presence  of  the  man  in  possession  must 
make  itself  felt  in  the  house,  a  kind  of  social  malaria. 

'  I  am  lucky  in  finding  you  at  home  on  such  a  fine  day,'  says 
Mr.  Lyndhurst,  after  the  usual  greetings. 

*  Not  espe<»ally  lucky ;  I  am  almost  always  at  home,'  suckers 
Editha. 

Mr.  Lyndhurst  remembers  an  old  fEuniliar  story  of  a  peerless 
makon  spinning  among  her  maids  when  the  feital  visitor  came. 
Domesticity  does  not  always  mean  safety.     . 

*  Weetray  not  yet  reknmed  from  the  seat  of  war  ?' 
^  Not  yet,'  she  answ^s,  with  a  sigh. 

*  And  you  have  no  definite  announcement  of  his  coming  ?' 
'  No ;  bat  I  expect  him  soon.* 

'  Indeed.  I  should  have  thought  he  would  have  stayed  to  soe 
the  upshot  of  this  business,  and  I  fear  it  will  hang  long  on  haudL 
It  must  be  interesting  work.  Do  you  remember  my  telling  you  he 
was  likely  to  accept  the  Day  Star  people's  oSer  when  we  were  in 
Wales  ?  You  thought  he  would  not,  but  I  was  right,  you  see.  I 
knew  him  best.' 

'  Perhaps  you  knew  his  necessities  better  than  I  did,*  replies 
Editha,  with  dignity.  Tha4i  anybody  should  pretend  to  be  her 
superior  in  knowledge  of  her  husband's  character  is  not  to  be  en- 
dured. 

'  WeU,  yes,  perhaps  that  was  it.  I  knew  that  he  had  diffiouItieB 
to  contend  with  just  at  that  time.' 

'  I  am  glad  that  he  went,'  says  Editha  cheerfully.  She  feels 
that  to  seem  despondenit  would  be  to  betray  the  secret  of  that 
Frankenstein  in  the  basement.  'He  writes  in  excellent  spirits. 
The  change  will  do  him  good;  and  when  he  comes  back,  I  have 
reason  to  hope  that  he  will  consent  to  our  going  to  live  in  the 
country.  There  is  a  house  near  Loebwithiui — ^I  showed  it  to  you 
one  day,  by  the  by — which  I  have  set  my  heiui  upon  making  our 
home.' 

*  For  a  fortnight  ?' 

'  For  always.     With  an  occasional  visit  to  London,  of  coarse.' 
'My  dear  Mrs.  Westray,  yoar  hasband  would  be  meluioholy 
mad  after  the  first  naoBtlu     He  baa  not  what  Bolwer  Lytrfion  calls 
the  rural  temperament.     He  is^  dependent.  ufKon  society  for  his  plea- 
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mim^  He  liibes  books  well  enmigfa  as  a  means,  bat  learning  is  not 
the  end  of  his  life.  H^  likes  men  and  women  better  than  books, 
aiod  is  mora  am  ofasarverthan  a  thinker.  His  well-spring  of  inyention 
wonld  dry  up  if  yoa  took  him  away  from  the  dubs ;  bis  fbnntain  of 
iHiagination  wodU  cease  to  flow  if  yon  skat  him  oat  of  the  thea4a«8. 
In  a  word,  he  is  nei  a  literary  oreator,  bat  a  literary  photographer/ 
'I  am  sorry  his  friend  shoold  rank  him  so  low/  says  Editha, 
woonded. 

*  My  candoor  offesads  yon,  yet  I  meant  to  praise.  What  can  be 
a  happier  exeroiBe  of  geaoias  tiian  to  Si^ly  the  want  of  one's  age  ? 
The  desire  of  oar  age  is  to  see  itself  in  a  glass.  We  have  exploded 
the  historical  norel,  the  legendary  novel,  the  romantic  noveL  We 
don*t  want  Greeks  or  Romans,  Saxons  or  Crusaders,  We  want  onr- 
Belves — oar  literature,  to  please  as,  mast  be  abuot  oorsdves ;  oar 
plays,  to  amase  as,  mast  represent  oarselves ;  oar  pictures,  to  be 
popalar,  most  diow  us  oarselves.  Imagine  a  modem  Southey  sitting 
down  to  write  Don  Eoderiok  or  Tkaiaha;  imagine  a  publisher's 
feeUngs  on  having  the  poem  offered  him.  Your  hnsband  respects 
the  inclination  of  his  age,  and  writes  of  men  and  women  be  knows. 
Take  him  away  frem  his  models,  and  you  cause  the  decay  of  his  art. 
He  will  be  writing  from  memory  instead  of  foUowing  the  inspiration 
of  tiie  hoar.' 

'  Perhaps  you  ave  right,'  replies  Editfia,  with  a  sigh ;  '  but  I  am 
not  ready  to  admit  as  much.  I  should  like  Herman  to  turn  his 
ba^  apon  this  hmnan  kaleidoscope,  London  society,  and  draw  upon 
his  jmagmathm.  If  Scott  had  given  us  nothing  but  Ufa  in  Princes- 
street^  Edinbur^,  he  would  not  have  held  a  large  place  in  our 
minds.  And  then  I  have  Hersian's  health  and  happiness  to  consider 
as  well  as  his  success  as  a  writer.  He  was  looking  ill  when  I  left 
him  to  go  to  Loohwithian,  and  I  know  he  has  been  overworked.' 

*  There  may  be  other  causes  as  well  as  overwork,'  says  Lynd- 
hnrst  thongfatfolly.     *  I  beUeve  Westray  has  been  worried  of  late.' 

'He  has  had  anxieties  aboat  money  matters,  perhaps,'  says 
Editha,  with  a  troubled  lock. 

^  I  w«s  not  thinking  of  those.' 

'  Of  what  then  ?  O  Sfr.  Lyndfaorst,  pray  speak  plainly  !  If 
you  have  the  knowledge  of  anxi^es  which  my  husband,  from  mis- 
takmi  kindness,  conceals  from  me,  do  not  hesitate  to  let  me  know 
the  worst.  Notdiing  coold  make  me  more  unhappy  than  to  knew  I 
had  not  shared  his  troable.' 

'  There  may  be  troable  whidi  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  share — 
trouble  which  I  have  no  right  to  speak  of  in  your  hearing.  Do  not 
draw  me  on  to  say  too  much,  Mrs.  Westray.  Bespeot  for  you, 
sysqBatiiy  with  jva^  may  make  me  false  to  my  friend.' 

*  That  eaonot  fesaibly  be.  I  have  no  iotevest  apart  from  my 
hwhand.' 
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*  Of  course  not ;  let  ns  say  no  more/  replies  Lyndhorst,  with  a 
confasion  of  manner  which  puzzles  and  troubles  Editha. 

'Now  I  know  that  you  are  hiding  something  from  me,  Mr. 
Lyndhurst/  she  exclaims  eagerly ;  '  I  can  see  it  in  your  face  and 
manner.  Something  has  happened  since  I  left  London  ;  you  know 
of  some  trouble  that  has  come  upon  my  husband,  or  that  threatens 
him.  If  it  is  a  money  trouble  only,  perhaps  I  know  as  much  as 
you ;  but  if  it  is  anything  else,  anything  worse — ' 

*  Come,  then,  I'll  trust  you,'  replies  Lyndhurst,  as  if  moved  by 
a  sudden  gush  of  honest  feeling,  '  at  the  risk  of  seeming  a  traitor  to 
my  friend.  Yet  I  shall  be  no  traitor,  for  he  has  neyer  confided  in 
me.  All  I  know  is  the  result  of  obserration  and  of  accident ;  your 
husband  is  in  danger.' 

*  In  what  danger  ?'  cries  Editha,  alarmed. 

'  In  danger  of  sinning  against  you  beyond  recall ;  in  danger  of 
bartering  home,  peace,  happiness,  honour,  for  a  wicked  woman's 
smile ;  in  danger  of  delivering  himself  over,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
to  his  first  love,  Myra  Brandreth.' 

'  His  first  love  !' 

She  repeats  the  words  slowly,  pale  as  death,  looking  at  Hamilton 
Lyndhurst  with  horror's  steadfast  gaze. 

*  His  first  love !'  she  says  again.  '  He  never  loved  her,  never 
knew  her  till  she  acted  in  his  plays.  He  cares  nothing  for  her  ex- 
cept as  a  clever  actress,  able  to  carry  out  his  ideas.' 

*  Did  he  not — does  he  not  ?  0  Mrs.  Westray,  you  have  indeed 
been  hoodwinked !  Did  he  not  tell  you  ?  Well,  I  suppose  it's  the 
fashion  to  leave  these  things  dark ;  yet  I  thought  when  a  man  mar- 
ried it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  let  his  wife  know  something  of 
his  past.' 

'  I  know  that  Herman  was  engaged  to  a  woman  who  was  fiedse 
to  him.' 

'  But  you  did  not  know  that  the  jilt  was  Mrs.  Brandreth.  He 
did  not  tell  you  the  Devonshire  idyl  in  full — did  not  tell  you  that 
he  and  Colonel  Clitheroe's  daughter  were  children  together,  plighted 
lovers  before  they  were  out  of  their  teens,  and  that  adverse  circum- 
stances, or  in  other  words  empty  pockets,  alone  parted  them.  Those 
half  confidences  are  a  mistake.  Had  you  known  all,  your  woman's 
wit  would  have  found  some  means  of  keeping  him  out  of  reach  of 
his  first  love — false  to  him,  but  never  forgetful  of  him.' 

'  Had  I  known  all,  I  should  have  been  no  more  afraid  of  Mrs. 
Brandreth's  influence  on  my  husband  than  I  am  now,'  replies  Editha, 
her  heart  aching,  pride  holding  her  up. 

*  My  dear  Mrs.  Westray,  that  is  what  every  true  woman  says 
at  the  first  blush.  But  if  I  did  not  think  you  superior  both  in  sense 
and  courage  to  the  generality  of  women,  I  should  never  have  ven- 
tured to  approach  this  painful  subject.     I  like  Westray,  and  I  don't 
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Eke  to  see  him  going  headlong  to  his  ruin.  I  revere  yon,  and  I 
cannot  stand  by  to  see  yon  wronged.  I  am  a  man  of  the  world, 
and  I  look  at  these  things  from  a  worldly  point  of  view.  Your 
hnsband's  tob  evident  devotion  to  Mrs.  Brandreth  does  not  horrify 
me  as  it  wonld  your  brother  the  clergyman.  He  would  be  for  going 
straight  ofif  to  the  lawyers  and  asking  for  a  judicial  separation.  I 
look  upon  the  whole  tldng  as  a  social  mistake— one  of  those  follies 
which  shipwreck  lives,  because  there  is  seldom  any  one  with  courage 
tc  speak  plainly  either  to  the  sinner  or  the  sinned  against.  I  have 
spoken  very  plainly  to  your  husband,  but  he  has  laughed  at  my 
advice.  I  take  a  bolder  course  now,  and  venture  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  this  rock  ahead  which  threatens  your  domestic  peace.' 

*  I  am  willing  to  believe  that  yon  mean  well  by  this  interference, 
Mr.  Lyndhnrst,'  Editha  replies  calmly,  *  but  I  must  tell  you  that  I 
consider  your  remarks  as  insulting  to  me  as  they  are  to  my  husband. 
If  I  have  lost  my  hold  upon  his  affection,  which  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  believe,  I  doubt  whether  any  advice  of  yours  would  enable 
me  to  regain  it ;  I  would  rather  trust  to  my  own  heart,  my  own 
instinct,  in  such  a  case  as  that.  My  husband's  liking  for  Mrs. 
Brandreth's  society  results  only  from  his  love  of  his  art ;  she  is  able 
to  advise  him  about  the  construction  of  his  plays,  her  technical  know- 
ledge is  of  use  to  him — ' 

'And  out  of  sheer  gratitude  he  writes  her  love-letters,'  inter- 
rapts  Lyn<lhurst  scornfully.  '  Mrs.  Westray,  I  cannot  see  you  so 
blinded  by  affection  for  a  man  who  at  his  best  is  unworthy  of  you. 
Think  me  cruel,  dishonourable — what  you  will :  I  must  speak  plainly. 
I  picked  up  the  torn  half  of  a  letter  in  Myra  Brandreth's  boudoir 
the  day  before  I  left  London  for  Wales,  and  kept  it,  half  disposed 
to  show  it  you,  yet  doubtful  whether  it  were  not  better  to  keep  the 
secret.   But  when  I  see  you  so  deluded,  so  confident  in  a  bad  man — ' 

'  Show  me  the  letter,  sir,  and  spare  me  your  criticism.  When 
my  husband's  honour  is  in  question,  I  had  rather  judge  for  myself.' 

*  You  will  forgive  me  for  the  pain  I  inflict.' 

'  Foi^ve  you  ?  Do  you  suppose  I  think  of  you  for  a  moment  ? 
GiYe  me  the  letter.' 

He  takes  a  letter  from  his  breast-pocket,  selecting  it  from  haii 
a  dozen  others,  and  hands  it  to  her  slowly,  with  a  slight  hesitation 
of  manner,  as  if  at  the  last  moment  he  were  doubtfrd  whether  he 
should  let  her  see  it. 

There  is  the  thick  square  envelope  directed  in  the  hand  she 
knows  so  well,  and  inside  it  half  a  sheet  of  Bath  post,  torn  unevenly 
from  the  letter  of  which  it  has  formed  a  part. 

For  some  moments  Editha  can  hardly  see  the  words.  She  turns 
abruptly  away  from  Mr.  Lyndhurst,  unwilling  that  he  should  dis- 
cover how  weak  she  is,  and  then,  steadying  herself  with  an  effort, 
reads  the  following  lines  in  her  husband's  hand : 
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'  So,  after  weighing  ail  ciiroftiMtsBifies  delibendielyy  I  caftsae  only 
one  ehan<ie  of  haypineas  &r  me  and  jon,  aad  that  fiee  in  reamoii. 
We  were  £tK>liah  when  we  parted ;  we  shinld  be  worae  than  fi)o£ttli 
to  remain  asunder  now  that  we  have  diseoveredy  ono6.for  idl,  how 
utterly  dependent  we  are  upon  eadi  other  for  happineBa.  Without 
yon  life  for  me  l^es  all  zest,  all  eharm ;  ambition  is  a  word  <d  no 
meaning.  Consadier  this,  dearest,  and  deoide.  Toa  need  foar  no 
repetition  of  pact  mistakes  in  the  fatne.  I  know  my  own  heast 
now,  and  know  that  it  cannot  (^ange.  It  is  yours  now,  as  it  has 
been  yoors  always.  Every  other  dream  was  dehisive.  I  shall  go  away 
in  ordeir  that  you  may  make  your  emotion  deliberately.  If  yon  doside, 
as  I  hope  and  beliere  you  will  decide,  you  can  join  me  in  my  exile^ 
the  time  and  place  to  be  agseed  upon  when  your  heaet  has  spoken 
as  to  oodf  future.' 

This  is  all.  The  Imes  fill  only  half  ike  page.  There  is  naitduar 
signatare  nor  date. 

*  This  letter  to  whidi  you  seem  to  attach  so  much  impottance 
is  unsigned,'  Editha  says,  after  slowly  reading  those  cruel  linfis, 
which  seem  to  her  like  the  death-warrant  of  her  hi^piness. 

'  I  don't  think  any  signature  is  necessary  for  its  identifieatian,' 
replies  Lyndhurst  coolly ;   '  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  writer^' 

'  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that.  People  write  so  mudi  aUke  now- 
adays.' 

'Sublime  hypocrisy,'  thinks  Lyndhnrst;  ^Ae  will  pretend  to 
beUeye  black  is  white  rather  than  condemn  her  husband.' 

'  Howeyar,  I  will  show  my  husband  the  kiter  when  lie  comes 
home,  and  ask  him  how  it  came  to  be  written.  I  haye  no  doubt  I 
shall  find  it  means  something  yery  different  from  what  y<Ht  suppose.' 

'  When  he  comes  home,'  echoes  Lyndhnrst,  with  a  sneer.  '  Bo 
you  belieye,  in  the  face  of  that  letter,  that  he  will  e^er  eeme  home  ? 
Can  you  doubt  that  this  war-e<Nrreq}ondent  business  was  a  planned 
thing — a  subtle  schane  to  make  escape  easy ;  to  bridge  onwr  an 
awkward  interyal  and  lessen  the  scandid  of  his  desertion  of  you  ? 
Mrs.  Brandreth  will  join  him  when  her  theatre  doaee ;  she  cannot 
afford  to  leaye  London  sooner.  To-night  is  the  last  of  the  season, 
by  the  by.     She  will  be  free  to-morrow.' 

Editha  listens  horror-stridien.  Delirium  could  imagine  no  wilder 
dream  than  this  waking  agony.  Coldly,  quietly,  in  those  tranquil 
legato  tones,  Hamilton  Lyndhurst  makes  manifest  h^  huahaMfa 
perfidy.  He  has  gone  back  to  his  first  loye.  His  he^  has  neyer 
really  belonged  to  his  wife.  This  Myra  Esaudretik,  cleyer,  hriUiaiit, 
fascinating,  famous,  has  never  lost  her  hold  upon  him. 

Can  such  infiamy  be  ?  She  looks  down  at  that  shameless  ktter — 
that  bold  ayowal  c^  guilty  passion — and  the  answer  is  obrioos.  'Hm 
own  hand  eondeoans  him. 

*  Mrs.  Brandreth's  life  has  been  spotless  hitherto/  she  :sa^ 
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Biriving  to  be  calm,  sti&ing  that  biiter  cry  of  apgnish  ready  to  burst 
from  lier  lips.  '  Slie  has  preserved  her  good  name  in  the  midst  of 
temptation.  I  cannot  believe  that  she  will  disgrace  herself  by  a 
ahamefol  fl%ht,  eren,'  she  adds  slowly,  recovering  self-possession  in 
some  degree,  '  even  if  this  lett^  of  Herman's  means  what  it  seems 
to  mean^  which  I  do  not  for  a  moment  admit.' 

<  My  ^»ar  Mrs.  Westray,  if  that  letter  be  not  evidence,  I  don't 
know  what  evidence  is.  As  for  Mrs.  Brandreth,  she  has  had  very 
good  eu'ds  to  play,  and  has  played  them  remarkably  well.  She  has 
won  distinction  and  made  money;  she  has  repelled  Earlewood's 
advances,  and  yet  kept  him  her  adorer.  But  yon  forget  the  power 
of  love.  Open  the  floodgates  of  passion,  and  worldly  wisdom  is 
swept  away  by  the  torrent.  Love  that  stops  to  reason  or  counts 
the  cost  of  a  sacrifice  is  no  love  at  all.' 

'  If  my  husband  is  false  to  me,  if  his  love  has  been  alienated  or 
he  has  never  loved  me,  I  cannot  discuas  my  sorrow  with  you,  Mr. 
Lyndhnrst.  I  suppose  I  ought  to  thank  you  for  having  opened  my 
eyes  to  this  most  bitter  truth,  but — ' 

Her  voice  trembles,  the  words  are  stifled  by  a  convulsive  throb- 
bing in  her  throat ;  she  makes  one  heioic  efifbrt  to  control  her  grief, 
and  iben  breaks  down  altogether,  and  bursts  into  tears. 

'Mrs.  Westray — Editha,'  says  Lyndhurst,  pale  with  suppressed 
passion.  Yile  as  the  man  is  he  pities  her — pities  her  as  he  would 
pity  his  horse  or  dog  in  mortal  agony,  his  heart  wrung  as  if  by 
absolute  pain.  '  Editha,  if  this  man  had  be^i  false  only,  I  should 
have  spared  you  this  revelation ;  but  he  has  been  heartless  as  well. 
He  leaves  you  hemmed  in  with  diflSculties,  leaves  you  under  the 
shadow  of  disgrace.  Yes,  I  know  all;  the  news  of  our  friends' 
troubles  fly  on  the  wings  of  the  wind ;  every  one  in  your  husband's 
cirele  knows.  This  house  is  no  fitting  shelter  for  yon,  a  shelter 
from  which  you  may  be  driven  at  any  hour.  And  be  leaves  y^u 
homeless,  penniless — ' 

'  That  is  not  true,'  interrupts  Editha  haughtily.  *  He  has  left  me 
amply  provided  with  ready  money.' 

'  But  not  with  money  to  pay  his  debts.' 

*  That  may  have  been  impossible.' 

*  No  doubt,  and  he  planned  his  flight  accordingly.  He  has  known 
for  some  time  that  his  difficulties  w^e  approaching  a  crisis,  and  he 
considered  that  crisis  the  fittest  occasion  for  breaking  free  from  all 
bonds,  matrimonial  as  wdl  as  social.^ 

'  I  will  not  hear  his  conduct  discussed ;  I  will  not  allow  motives 
to  be  ascribed  to  him.  Even  if  I  know  him  to  be  a  sinner,  I  will 
not  accept  your  judgment  of  his  sin.' 

'  But  you  must,  you  shall,  hear  me  out,'  returns  Lyndhurst, 
bending  over  her  with  a  look  whose  intensity  startles  her  with  a 
sodden  terror.     There  is  meaning  in  that  look  which  even  her  inno- 
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cence  cannot  nusnnderstand.  Passion  boms  in  those  dark  eyes  and 
clouds  that  stem  brow.  . '  I  came  here  to  save  yon  from  homiliation, 
to  offer  yon  true  love  instead  of  sham  love — the  loye  of  a  man  who 
would  peril  all  that  men  hold  highest  to  win  one  smile  from  yon. 
My  darling,  I  have  loyed  you  from  the  first ;  your  bright  face 
flashed  upon  me  like  a  revelation  more  than  two  years  ago.  I  have 
lived  a  new  life  since  then,  for  my  life  has  had  a  purpose.  I  have 
watched  and  waited  for  this  hour,  knowing  that,  soon  or  late,  it 
must  come.  You  have  not  understood  me ;  you  have  been  as  blind 
to  my  love  as  you  have  been  to  your  husband's  growing  indifference, 
his  preference  for  another.  It  is  well  that  you  should  know  both  at 
once.  I  love  you  as  no  woman — even  the  best  and  loveliest — ^is 
loved  more  than  once  in  her  life ;  love  you  steadfastly,  unselfishly, 
unalterably.  Granted  that  my  past  life  has  not  been  blameless,  yet 
it  is  no  profligate's  fleeting  passion  that  I  offer  you,  but  a  strong 
man's  awakening  to  pure  and  perfect  love.  Trust  your  friture  to  me, 
my  beloved,  and  it  shall  be  the  brightest  that  love  and  wealth  ever 
made  for  the  idol  of  a  man's  heart.  Our  modem  law  makes  release 
easy.  Trust  yourself  to  me,  dearest,  and  in  a  few  months  I  may 
call  you  wife.  Till  that  blessed  day  comes  I  ask  only  to  be  your 
champion  and  defender,  your  slave  to  obey  and  honour  your  lightest 
wish.* 

Editha  hears  him  to  the  end,  hears  him  with  a  blank  stare  of 
horror,  which  changes  slowly  to  a  disdainful  smile. 

'  Is  this  aU  you  have  to  say  ?'  she  asks  with  provoking  calm- 
ness. 

'  I  could  enlarge  upon  this  theme  to  the  end  of  time,  but  all  is 
told  when  I  tell  you  I  am  your  slave,'  he  answers  with  an  uneasy 
smile.  That  deliberate  question  of  Editha's  is  worse  than  the  most 
stormy  repulse.  Her  tones,  her  looks  alike  pronounce  the  fatal  truth. 
He  has  made  not  the  faintest  impression  upon  her  heart.  The  fool 
loves  her  fickle  husband  still. 

Mrs.  Westray  rings  the  bell.  Happily  the  faithful  Selina,  now 
maid-of-all-work,  does  not  happen  to  have  her  hands  entangled  in  a 
floury  pudding,  or  to  be  washing  dishes  at  a  greasy  sink,  and  appears 
promptly. 

'  The  door,  Selina,^  says  Editha.  Indignation  has  stifled  grief. 
There  is  hardly  a  trace  of  tears  upon  the  pale  proud  face. 

Selina  opens  the  hall-door,  distant  about  two  yards  from  that  of 
the  study,  and  Hamilton  Lyndhurst,  the  millionaire,  the  invincible, 
the  Lauzun  or  Richelieu  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  knows  himself 
ignominiously  dismissed. 

He  strolls  up  Fulham's  old-fiashioned  High-street  with  an  imper- 
turbable countenance,  but  the  vulture  is  at  work  within.  Never 
before  has  he  set  his  heart  upon  any  prize  and  failed  to  win  it.  He 
has  aimed  high  this  time,  but  he  has  been  patient,  and  deems  him- 
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self  worthy  of  reward.  Anger  for  the  moment  is  dominant.  The 
hardest  words  in  his  Tocabulary  are  not  bitter  enough  for  the  woman 
who  has  scorned  him. 

'  I  am  not  beaten  yet/  he  tells  himself.  '  Love  is  never  so 
strong  as  when  it  is  alUed  with  revenge.  I  will  trample  her  pride 
in  the  dust.  She  shall  be  the  sovereign  lady  of  my  life,  or  husband- 
less,  homeless,  nameless,  and  degraded.' 


Chapter  XXVH. 

'  I  haye  lived  long  enough,  having  seen  one  thing,  that  love  hath  an  end.* 

The  revelation  of  Hamilton  Lyndhurst's  baseness  is  a  shock 
from  which  Editha  does  not  easily  recover.  She  has  trusted  him 
and  believed  in  him  as  her  husband's  friend — the  kindly  visitor  whose 
presence  has  brought  cheerfubiess  to  her  fireside.  She  has  liked 
him,  and  Ruth  has  liked  him,  and  been  solaced  by  his  genius.  She 
remembers  those  placid  hours  at  Lochwithian  with  a  shudder,  feeling 
as  if  she  had  cherished  a  serpent  unawares.  Her  womanly  pride  is 
outraged  by  the  idea  that  any  man — the  most  daring — should  pre- 
sume to  speak  as  Hamilton  Lyndhurst  has  spoken  to  her. 

*  Do  I  seem  the  kind  of  woman  to  listen  to  such  a  proposal  ?' 
she  asks  herself.     '  I,  Herman's  wife  ?' 

But  deeper  than  this  natural  shame,  more  bitter  than  outraged 
purity,  is  the  fact  of  Herman's  falsehood.  That  changes  life  and 
the  world.  Hope  has  fled  for  ever.  How  petty,  how  transient 
appear  all  her  previous  cares  when  weighed  against  this  overwhelm- 
ing sorrow !  To  know  that  she  has*  lost  his  love,  or  never  really 
possessed  it,  were  bitter  enough,  but  far  worse,  for  a  lofty  mind,  is 
the  knowledge  that  the  man  she  loves  is  treacherous,  fiEilse,  and 
cowardly ;  that  he  has  abandoned  her  in  the  hour  of  trouble,  leaving 
for  her  the  burden  of  debt,  poverty,  and  disgrace,  while  he  woos 
another  to  share  his  shameful  exile. 

*  I  could  have  endured  beggary  with  him  without  a  murmur !' 
she  exclaims  piteously.  And  then  again  and  again  she  pores  over 
that  hideous  page  which  tells  his  treachery.  Words  so  deliberate, 
so  audacious  in  their  infamy.  Not  one  syllable  of  self-upbraiding, 
not  one  gush  of  pity  for  her. 

'  Yet  he  would  hardly  have  written  my  name  in  such  a  letter,' 
she  thinks,  with  a  touch  of  pride.  *  I  ought  to  thank  him  for  having 
^ared  me  that  insult.' 

If  she  could,  by  any  straining  of  her  senses,  think  this  paper  a 
forgery ;  if  she  could  believe  that  the  words  had  any  other  meaning 
than  ttieir  obvious  significance,  she  would  too  gladly  take  refuge  in 
that  belief.  She  would  doubt,  in  spite  of  herself,  if  there  were  room 
for  doubt.  But  there  is  none.  The  hand  is  Herman's.  She  knows 
Thibd  Ssbub,  Vol.  VII.  F.8.  Vol.  XXVII.  0 
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every  trick  of  his  writing  as  well  as  she  knows  her  own  face  in  the 
glass.     The  words  will  bear  only  one  interpretation. 

Selina  coming  in  with  a  luncheon  tray  is  startled  by  her  mis- 
tress's white  face. 

^  Lor,  mum,  how  gashly  pale  you  do  look,  to  be  snre !  I  hope 
that  gentleman  didn't  bring  yon  no  bad  news.' 

*  He  told  me  that  people  know  of  our  disgrace  already.  That 
seems  hard.' 

'  Meaning  the  elderly  gentleman  down-stairs  ?  Lor,  mum,  you 
needn't  go  to  fret  about  that.  They're  common  enough.  My  last 
master  but  one  thought  no  more  of  a  man  in  possession  than  of  the 
chimney-sweep.     He  used  to  come  a'most  as  regular.' 

Baby  comes  home  at  this  juncture,  fresh  and  blooming  after  a 
long  morning  out  of  doors,  and  Editha  has  to  asost  at  the  youngs 
gentleman's  dinner.  He  has  lately  been  promoted  to  the  dignity  of 
a  mutton-chop,  instead  of  the  beef-teas  and  panadas  of  infancy,  and 
to  cut  up  this  chop  in  minutest  portions,  to  watch  the  child  dispose 
of  the  same,  to  amuse  him  while  he  dines,  has  be^i  hitherto  Mrs. 
Westray's  delight.  To-day  the  wounded  heart  refuses  to  be  com- 
forted even  by  baby.  The  nurse  is  dismissed  to  her  leisurely  dinner 
in  the  kitchen,  the  mother  performs  her  customary  duties ;  but  the 
task  is  done  mechanically.  The  child  looks  up  at  her  with  vague 
wonder  in  his  large  round  eyes.  He  misses  the  tender  voioe  that 
has  been  wont  to  discourse  sweet  nonsense  to  him.  He  stares  at 
his  mother  fixedly  for  a  few  moments,  and  then,  scared  by  her  rigid 
countenance,  bursts  into  a  dismal  howl. 

That  cry  recalls  Editha  to  her  duty.  She  clasps  the  little  fellow 
to  her  breast,  and  hot  tears  rain  down  upon  him. 

*  My  darling,  my  precious  one,  my  fatherless  bal^ !'  she  sobs. 
And  then  composing  herself,  sets  to  work  to  console  and  reassnre 
the  little  one,  and  anon  woos  him  to  the  discussion  and  enjoyment 
of  his  mutton-chop. 

The  baby's  love  is  sweet  to  this  young  mother  even  in  her  de- 
spair, but  not  a  healing  balm  for  those  aching  wounds  of  hers.  He 
loves  her,  this  little  one,  she  thinks,  almost  wonderingly;  for  it 
seems  somewhat  strange  to  her  that  she  should  inspire  love  in  any 
one,  having  failed  to  keep  Herman's  affection — failed  though  she  has 
given  all  things,  failed  though  she  has  well-nigh  fallen  into  the  sin 
of  idolatry. 

She  has  her  father's  calm  easy-going  affection  still,  and  Buth's* 
deep  love.  Are  not  these  things  something  ?  Alas,  her  home  life, , 
all  the  joy  and  peace  of  her  days  before  she  knew  Herman,  seem  to 
her  fiar  away — almost  too  remote  for  memory,  as  if  they  had  belonged 
to  her  in  a  different  state  of  being !  She  can  draw  no  comfort  from 
the  thought  of  home  sad  home-love  to-day. 

Will  Buth  and  the  Squire  come  to  know  of  Herman's  falsehood? 
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That  qaestion  presents  itself  to  Editba  as  a  new  horror.  How  long- 
shall  she  be  able  to  hide  his  degradation — to  keep  the  secret  of  his 
gnitt  ?  Not  long,  she  fears.  Those  who  love  her  so  well  will  be 
curious  abont  her  fate.  They  will  discover  her  husband's  desertion^ 
and  she  will  have  to  endure  their  anger  against  him^  their  scornful 
wonder  at  his  basaiesB. 

Every  day  will  add  to  her  burden.  For  such  a  grief  as  here- 
there  is  no  comforter  but  Death. 

Even  this  afternoon  come  fresh  worries,  small  annoyances,  like 
the  summer  flies  that  sting  some  maimed  wretch  broken  on  the- 
wheel.  The  neighbouring  traders  have  found  out  somehow  that  the 
storm  has  burst  on  Bridge-end  House.  They  send  in  their  little 
accounts  and  wait  for  answers  to  their  applications.  They  are  inso- 
lent and  importunate.  Summonses  come  fluttering  down,  like  the 
big  drops  that  fall  before  a  tempest — water-rates,  poor-rates,  gas- 
accounts.  Though  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Westray  have  spent  so  much 
money,  they  seem  in  debt  for  everything. 

Editha's  horror  of  the  house  grows  upon  her  as  these  assaults 
beeome  more  numerous,  and  she  determines  upon  flight.  She  will 
take  nurse  and  baby  with  her,  and  retire  to  some  quiet  little  lodging* 
up  at  Wimbledon,  where  they  may  live  at  least  unassailed  by  inso* 
lent  creditors,  where  she  will  feel  herself  secure  from  the  possibility 
of  any  fiirther  intrusion  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Lyndhurst.  No  one  but 
Selina  shall  know  the  secret  of  her  retreat. 

She  consults  that  faithful  girl  as  to  the  step,  and  Selina  agrees 
to  its  advisability. 

*  Anything  will  be  better  for  you  than  being  worretted  to  death 
here,  mum,*  says  Selina.  '  I  can  have  the  charwoman  to  keep  me 
company.  Her  husband's  out  of  work,  and  she'll  come  for  her  vic- 
tuals, and  glad.  And  I  can  bring  you  up  any  letters  as  may  come 
of  an  evening.     It  will  be  a  walk  for  me.' 

Mrs.  Westray  has  a  few  pounds  of  her  own,  and  an  unbroken 
ten-pound  note,  part  of  the  sum  sent  her  by  Mrs.  Brandreth's  trea- 
surer last  Saturday.  The  ten  pounds  she  will  leave  with  Selina. 
Her  own  slender  purse  will  serve  for  maintenance  at  Wimbledon. 
The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  find  a  comfortable  lodging,  and  she 
determines  upon  driving  up  to  the  village  on  the  hill  to-morrow. 
She  can  leave  the  carriage  at  some  way-side  inn  and  go  on  foot  to- 
hunt  for  her  lodging,  so  that  her  coachman  may  not  be  able  to  in- 
form any  one  of  her  whereabouts  by  and  by. 

How  hateful — how  dear — the  house  that  has  been  the  scene  of 
her  brief  wedded  life  seems  to  her !  Hateful  from  the  horror  that 
has  fallen  upon  it — dear  for  its  memories  of  happy  days. 

She  takes  up  Herman's  scattered  books  (me  by  one  and  kisses 
liiem* 

*  Ah,  dearest,  I  have  loved  you  too  fondly,'  she  says,  '  and  you 
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have  grown  tired  of  my  Ioyo.  It  has  seemed  so  common  a  thing — 
given  unasked^  given  without  measure/ 

She  remembers  a  passage  in  Devereuz  which  she  and  Herman 
discussed  one  happy  evening  by  the  study-fire. 

'  The  deadliest  foe  to  love  is  not  change,  nor  misfortune,  nor 
jealousy,  nor  wrath,  nor  anything  that  flows  firom  passion,  or  ema- 
nates firom  fortune.     The  deadliest  foe  to  love  is  custom.* 


Chaptee  xxvm. 

*  I  know 
I  shall  die  as  my  fathers  died,  and  sleep  as  they  sleep ;  even  so. 
For  the  glass  of  the  years  is  hrittle  wherein  we  gaae  for  a  span ; 
A  little  soul  for  a  little  bears  up  this  corpse  which  is  man. 
So  long  I  endure,  no  longer ;  and  laugh  not  again,  neither  weep. 
For  there  is  no  God  found  stronger  than  death  ;  and  death  is  a  sleep.* 

It  is  the  last  night  of  the  season  at  the  Frivolity  Theatre.  All 
the  best  people  and  a  good  many  insignificant  people,  nay,  perhaps, 
not  a  few  of  the  worst  people,  have  left  London  on  their  autunmal 
migrations,  and  it  would  be  quite  absurd  for  Mrs.  Brandreth  to 
waste  her  sweetness  on  an  unfashionable  town.  The  house  is 
crowded  on  this  last  night,  though  the  recess  is  to  be  only  of  a  few 
weeks*  duration.  Wonders  are  promised  for  next  season — a  new 
actor,  a  new  actress,  a  new  play  by  that  eminently  successful  author 
Herman  Westray ;  renovation,  decoration. 

People  who  have  been  intending  to  see  Herman's  comedy  ever 
since  its  production  flock  to  the  little  theatre  to-night,  to  snatch 
their  last  chance  of  seeing  it  at  all.  The  house  looks  brilliant, 
though  the  best  people  are  all  gone. 

Between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  Hamilton  Lyndhurst  strolls  into 
Lord  Earlswood's  box.  His  lordship  has  gone  to  Norway  for  a 
fortnight's  fishing.  Mr.  Lyndhurst  is  pale  and  weary-looking.  He 
is  recognised  by  some  of  the  men  in  the  stalls,  who  begin  to  talk 
about  him  mysteriously. 

'  How  ill  Lyndhurst  looks  !'  remarks  one.  '  I  hope  there's 
nothing  amiss  with  that  Bolivian  loan.' 

'  Don't  think  it  would  make  any  difierence  to  him  if  there  was,' 
answers  his  neighbour.     '  He  never  gets  hit.' 

'  Yes ;  but  they  say  he's  dipped  deeply  in  this  Bolivian  business, 
and  that  it's  a  safe  thing.' 

*  Depend  upon  it,  if  it's  hazardous,  he's  dipped  in  and  come  out 
again.' 

The  first  speaker  looks  gloomy.  Bolivians  weigh  heavy  on  his 
soul,  and  visions  of  prolonged  contango  vex  his  spirit. 

Mr.  Lyndhurst  waits  for  the  end  of  the  piece,  looking  at  the 
stage,  but  seeing  very  little  that  goes  on  there,  though  Mibb  Bel- 
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onnond  is  nsing  those  fine  eyes  of  hers  for  his  especial  advantage. 
When  the  cortain  taUB  he  goes  through  Lord  Earlswood's  privileged 
door  to  the  stage,  and  makes  his  way  to  Myra*s  dressing-room. 

'  May  I  come  in  for  a  few  minutes  before  yon  change  yonr  dress  ?' 
he  asks. 

'  Yes,  if  you  will  promise  to  stay  no  more  than  a  few  minutes. 
Badgewick,  you  can  get  me  a  cup  of  coffee/  adds  Myra  to  her  at- 
tendant, who  vanishes  at  this  command. 

Mrs.  Brandreth  is  seated  before  her  dressing-table,  with  its 
litter  of  lace-bordered  handkerchiefs,  tauB,  sandal- wood  glove-boxes, 
and  diamond-cut  scent-bottles.  There  is  no  vulgar  untidiness,  only 
a  picturesque  confusion  of  elegant  objects. 

*  You  are  looking  tired,'  says  Mr.  Lyndhurst,  dropping  into  one 
of  the  luxurious  chairs.  'I  suppose  you  are  rather  glad  your 
triumphs  are  suspended  for  a  time.' 

'I  am  more  than  glad.  I  don't  think  I  could  have  endured 
another  night  of  this  millwheel  work.' 

'  And  yet  the  play  is  Westray's.  I  thought  to  act  in  a  play  of 
his  was  unqualified  delight.' 

The  dark  hazel  eyes  grow  hard  and  cold;  the  flexible  lips 
tighten. 

^  Yes,  I  am  pleased  to  act  in  his  pieces,'  she  answers.  ^  We 
owe  each  other  success.' 

^  On  one  side,  at  least,  the  debt  is  large.  What  would  he  be 
as  a  dramatist  if  you  had  never  given  life  and  meaning  to  his  work  ? 
I  believe  he  is  grateful,  poor  fellow  !  0,  by  the  way,  I  saw  his  wife 
to-day !' 

*  Indeed!' 

^  Yes ;  I  called  on  her  this  morning  :  found  her  in  sad  trouble, 
poor  thing !  That  bill  of  sale  has  been  enforced ;  there  is  a  bailiff 
in  the  house.' 

Not  for  her  very  life  could  Myra  Brandreth,  so  clever  in  the 
management  of  her  countenance  on  ordinary  occasions,  repress  the 
gratified  smile  which  curves  her  lip  for  an  instant  at  this  intelligence. 

'  So  ends  Westray's  domestic  bliss,'  continues  Lyndhurst. 
^  When  the  bailiff  sneaks  in  at  the  door,  Eros  makes  off  by  the 
window.  When  a  man  gives  a  bill  of  sale  on  his  household  goods, 
depend  upon  it  domestic  love,  though  not  a  recognised  item,  is  in- 
duded  in  the  inventory.' 

*Is  not  Mrs.  Westray's  devotion  proof  against  calamity?  I 
thought  her  a  model  of  conjugal  fidelity — the  kind  of  wife  one  reads 
of  in  old  stories  ;  a  species  that  is  almost  obsolete  nowadays.' 

'  Mrs.  Westray  is  fooUshly  Mthful  to  a  husband  who  has  grown 
weary  of  her«  But  I  think  I  have  given  her  a  proof  of  his  fiedsehood 
which  will  weaken  her  fiedth  in  him,  if  it  does  not  destroy  her  affec- 
tion for  him.' 
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*  You  have  fthown  her — * 

'  The  letter  pioked  iip  in  your  drawiog-iDoni.' 

'  And  she  believes — ' 

'  Exactly  what  yoa  and  I  inteaaded  she  shotdd  beUeve.' 

'  Don't  say  I  intended,*  remonstrates  Myra.  '  It  was  yoor  idea, 
lemember.' 

'  Perhaps.  But  I  know  whose  suggestion  gave  birth  to  the 
idea.  Don't  let  us  dispute  the  honour  of  originating  the  notion. 
It  was  a  stroke  of  genius  in  any  ease,  and  the  Jckid  of  idea  tiiat  is 
more  likely  to  spring  from  a  womim's  brain  tiban  from  a  aan's.' 

Myra  laughs  uneasily,  opening  and  closing  a  large  white  £an 
with  a  somewhat  nervous  movement.  Lyndhmrst  rises  from  his  low 
diair  and  walks  up  and  down  the  room  thoug^tfolly. 

*  I  suppose  it  is  what  your  strictly  honourable  peopk  would. call 
an  ugly  business,'  he  says,  after  a  pause ;  '  and  the  worst  of  it  is 
that  it  does  not  seem  likely  to  succeed.' 

'  How  so  ?' 

'  We  have  made  that  poor  creature  supremely  miserable,  without 
opening  the  door  for  her  release.  She  is  not  a  bird  to  be  snared  so 
easily  as  you  seemed  te  think.' 

*  Would  you  have  me  think  well  of  her  ?'  asks  Myra,  with  dark 
angry  eyes.  *  I  hate  her  too  much  for  that.  Yes,  I  hate  her.  It 
sounds  horrible,  does  it  not  ?  She  has  never  injured  me,  you  say. 
Has  she  not  ?  She  robbed  me  of  the  only  heart  I  ever  cared  te  win, 
and  should  have  won  but  for  her.  What  does  it  matter  to  me  that 
she  was  unconscious  of  that  wrong  ?  Her  ignorance  does  not  lessen 
my  loss.  I  have  never  hidden  my  feelings  from  you.  You  are  just 
the  one  man  I  trust,  because  you  have  never  pretended  to  be  in  love 
with  me,  because  you  have  never  affected  to  be  better  than  you  are, 
or  to  beUeve  in  creeds  you  secretly  despise.  When  Lord  Earlswood 
brought  me  the  news  of  Herman's  marriage,  I  went  down  on  my 
knees  and  swore  that  if  it  was  in  human  power  te  compass  the 
breaking  of  that  bond,  it  should  be  brok^i ;  that  if  any  act  of  mine 
could  sever  man  and  wife,  they  should  be  parted.  Am  I  likely  to 
be  scrupulous  after  such  an  oath  as  that  ?' 

*  Well,  no,  decidedly  not.  That  is  what  I  most  adnure  in  you, 
Mrs.  Bran&?96th.  You  axe  thorough.  You  kave  trusted  me  and  I 
will  eonfide  in  yon.  Yon  compliment  me  upon  being  what  I  have 
always  acknowledged  myself — an  unscrupulouB  man,  counting  the 
creeds  and  codes  for  which  other  men  profess  reveiimce,  by  which 
they  pretend  to  role  their  lives,  as  the  convenient  fonnukB  of  judi- 
cious bypocritea.  The  Stock  f^ehange  hse  shown  me  no  difference 
Ibetween  the  religions  man  and  the  infidel.  Each  is  ^ike  eager  te 
enrich  himself  at  the  cost  of  his  neighbour.  Berbaps  I  should  have 
been  a  better  man  than  1  am  if  I  had  found  humanity  in  general 
better ;  if  flatterers  and  parasites  had  not  hung  about  me  like  the 
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ivy  ibat  ^[ifolds  aad  Strang^  a  traB^  choking  every  geod  impulse ; 
if  wonnn  had  be^i  tnie  to  me,  and  not  to  my  purse ;  if  one  holy  or 
genuine  feeling  had  oome  in  my  way.  It  never  did.  I  have  found 
Mends  false  to  the  core ;  womrai  mere  mcmey-worshippers^  ready  to 
8^  their  souls  for  a  diamond  parure  or  a  pair  of  high-stepping  horses. 
Never  till  I  saw  Mrs.  Westray  did  I  learn  to  admire  virtue ;  never 
till  that  boor  did  I  know  the  meaning  of  love — love  which  hopes  one 
day  and  despairs  the  next ;  love  which  takes  the  taste  out  of  life's 
eoi^non  pleasures,  and  makes  existence  a  slow  fever  of  alternate 
elation  and  de^ondemgr.  Should  I  refrain  &om  following  her  be-' 
cause  she  has  a  husband  die  loves — a  neglectftd  husband  at  best, 
who  gives  his  brighter  hours  to  the  world,  and  favours  her  with  the 
mere  refuse  of  his  days  ?  No ;  I  saw  her  unappreciated,  almost 
forsaken,  and  I  swore  to  win  her.  I  have  bided  my  time,  patiently 
enough  so  far,  but  I  am  growing  tired  of  delay.  It  has  been  the 
study  of  my  life  to  get  happiness  out  of  the  present.  I  have  no 
&ture.' 

'  Your  future  is  just  as  secure  as  other  people's,  I  imagine.' 

*  Not  quite.  For  all  men  life  is  an  uncertain  quantity.  Preachers 
enlarge  upon  that  text  ad  nauseam.  But  for  me  the  uncertainty  is 
tanfold,  waA  a  sudden  ending,  come  when  it  will,  inevitable.  Three 
ymoB  ago  I  had  occasion  to  consult  a  physician  about  certain  un- 
eosifortable  syn^ptoms  in  the  region  of  the  heart — ^premonitory  spasms 
SBggestive  of  mischief.  I  had  not  been  alarmed  without  cause.  The 
oracle  informed  me  that  there  was  organic  disease.  I  might  lire  five 
years,  or  even  ten ;  but  I  was  a  doomed  man.  Some  day,  without 
warning,  suddenly  as  if  struck  by  a  shell,  I  should  drop  down,  and 
the  comedy  or  tragedy  of  life  would  be  over  for  Hamilton  Lyndhurst. 
I  went  to  anoth^  oracle,  only  to  hear  the  same  sentence.  This 
knowledge  has  not  been  without  its  influence  on  my  life.  If  I  am 
more  reckless  than  other  men,  remember  that  I  stake  less.  No  long 
future  stretches  out  before  me,  no  sluggish  age  awaits  me.  I  have 
tried  to  crowd  a  century  of  pleasure  into  a  few  years  of  dissipation  ; 
but  pleasure  after  a  little  while  becomes  no  more  than  a  word,  and, 
for  any  delight  it  affords,  might  as  well  be  called  pain.  I  should  like 
to  taste  some  purer  joy  before  the  fiat  is  issued.  I  should  like  to 
win  wife  and  home — ^to  die  at  the  feet  of  the  woman  I  love.' 

*  I  suppose  you  expect  me  to  pity  you,'  says  Myra,  half  in  scorn. 
"*!  Udek  you  are  a  man  to  be  envied.' 

'Why  envied?' 

'  Because  you  stand  a^chance  of  escaping  old  age— ^the  after-taste 
of  all  life's  sweetness,  which,  to  my  mind,  is  more  bitter  than  death 
— 'wrinUes,  gray  burs,  dull  eyes,  neglect,  the  sense  that  one  is  bat 
a  ghost  amei^  the  living — dead  long  ago,  though  one  does  not  care 
to  tdl  the  werid  so.  Your  kee  will  fall  in  the  gveen,  you  will  be 
flpored  &e  sear  and  yellow  leaf.' 
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'  Perhaps  yon  are  right,  bat  autobiography  shows  ns  that  men  with 
Bound  constitutions  and  long  purses  have  made  rather  a  good  thing 
of  old  age,  and  have  left  the  scene  regretfully  at  the  last.  It  is 
hardly  a  pleasant  thing  to  sit  under  the  Damodesian  sword,  or  to 
have  the  skeleton  at  life's  feast  such  a  prominent  figure  in  the  fore- 
ground. My  life  is  too  uncertain  even  for  the  plans  that  give  form 
and  purpose  to  the  lives  of  other  rich  men.  Why  should  I  build 
houses  or  picture-galleries,  plant  gardens  or  buy  deer-parks  ?  Before 
the  mortar  is  dry  I  may  need  that  narrower  house  we  are  all  travel- 
ling towards.  No,  from  the  time  I  heard  the  doctor's  decree  I  have 
lived  as  much  as  possible  in  the  present.  The  only  hope  I  have 
permitted  myself  is  the  hope  of  winning  a  wife  I  can  love  and  re- 
vere.* 

'  Marry  Miss  Belormond.  She  admires  you  immensely,  and  is 
really  one  of  the  handsomest  women  in  London.' 

A  shudder  is  Mr.  Lyndhurst's  sole  reply  to  this  suggestion. 

*  Well,  come  to  me  to-morrow  morning,  and  we'll  talk  over  this 
infatuation  of  yours.' 

Hamilton  Lyndhurst  accepts  this  invitation  for  to-morrow  as  his 
dismissal  for  to-night,  and  takes  his  leave  immediately.  Miss  Bel- 
ormond is  standing  at  the  wing  as  he  passes  out,  gorgeously  arrayed 
as  Hypolita,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  in  gold  tissue,  with  a  consider- 
able display  of  pink  silk  legs  and  jewelled  buskins,  and  a  cataract  of 
somebody  else's  hair  falling  over  her  like  a  mantle,  the  whole  crowned 
with  a  glittering  helmet. 

She  smiles  benignly  upon  Mr.  Lyndhurst  as  he  goes  by,  and 
wonders  that  he  does  not  linger  for  a  few  minutes'  flirtation.  She 
has  been  told  that  he  is  one  of  the  richest  men  in  London,  and  a 
bachelor,  and  she  feels  that  for  such  a  man  she  could  forego  her 
chances  of  dramatic  renown,  and  content  herself  with  the  quiet  sim- 
plicity of  domestic  life,  embellished  with  servants  in  livery  and  a 
three-hundred-guinea  barouche. 


Chapter  XXIX. 

'  Lo  now,  what  hearts  have  men  I  they  never  mount 
As  high  as  woman  in  her  selfless  mood.' 

Editha  succeeds  in  finding  a  charming  lodging — ^not  at  Wim- 
bledon, but  at  Boehampton — a  rustic-looking  cottage  with  irre- 
proachable geraniums  in  all  the  windows,  and  a  good-natured  maiden 
lady  as  proprietress.  Here  she  brings  nurse  and  baby  next  day, 
carrying  away  from  Bridge-end  House  only  one  portmanteau  con- 
taining her  plainest  dresses,  and  a  box  for  baby.  She  allows  Selina 
to  show  the  custodian  box  and  portmanteau  open,  that  he  may  see 
she  is  taking  nothing  that  belongs  to  the  house — no  bronze,  or  china. 
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or  plate.  Alas,  the  fine  old  massive  silver  from  the  Priory  plate- 
chests,  and  all  Herman's  pretty  gifts  collected  in  the  two  years  of 
their  married  life,  are  included  in  the  inventory  which  gives  a  stranger 
dominion  over  Mr.  Westray's  household  goods !  Bat  even  this  fact 
hardly  pains  Editha  now.  What  matters  the  shattered  home  now 
that  love  has  deserted  its  empty  hearth  ?  Let  all  things  go — 
memorials  of  happiness  departed ! 

After  the  revelation  of  that  fatal  letter,  Mrs.  Westray  has  no 
expectation  of  her  husband's  return  in  answer  to  her  summons.  His 
going  to  the  scene  of  war  has  doubtless  been  a  planned  business  from 
first  to  last.  He  knew  the  wreck  of  his  home  to  be  inevitable,  and 
cared  nothing  for  it,  having  new  hopes  and  schemes  for  the  future — a 
home  in  exile  with  his  first  love.  The  letter  to  Mrs.  Brandreth  tells 
that  plainly  enough.  When  he  wrote  that  letter — on  the  eve  of  his 
departure  most  likely — he  had  no  intention  of  coming  back  to  Eng- 
land. With  the  same  pen  he  wrote  to  his  wife,  touching  lightly  on 
bis  difficulties,  talking  hopefully  of  retrenchment  in  the  friture.  Spe- 
dous  and  cruel  letter,  meant  to  lull  suspicion,  full  of  promises  never 
intended  to  be  fulfilled. 

Broken-hearted,  desolate  beyond  all  measure,  Editha  retires  to 
the  peaceful  shelter  of  the  Boehampton  lodging,  feeling  even  in  her 
ndseiy  that  there  is  an  infinite  relief  in  getting  quite  away  from  that 
dreadful  bailiff.  Baby,  with  infinite  love  of  novelty,  is  pleased  with 
the  change  in  his  surroundings,  and  takes  kindly  to  the  solitary 
maiden  of  the  cottage.  The  rooms  are  airy  and  exquisitely  clean, 
with  that  absolute  purity  which  is  oftenest  to  be  found  in  a  very 
small  house,  where  the  searching  eye  of  the  mistress  espies  every 
grain  of  dust  or  lurking  cobweb,  every  cloud  upon  the  window-panes 
or  infinitesimal  morsel  of  flue  hovering  in  the  folds  of  the  drapery. 
Jane  the  nursemaid,  a  girl  of  less  philosophic  temper  than  Selina,  is 
gUd  to  escape  from  Bridge-end  House. 

'It  seemed  as  if  there  was  a  cloud  hanging  over  the  house  after 
that  man  come  in,  mem,'  she  remarks,  as  she  attends  upon  her  mis- 
tress and  Master  Herman  at  tea ;  '  master  away  and  all,  too.  It's 
all  very  well  for  Selina  to  take  it  so  easy ;  but  I  never  lived  where 
there  was  anything  of  that  kind,  and  I  found  it  prey  upon  my  spirits. 
I'm  sure  the  way  that  old  gentleman  used  his  knife  was  enough  to 
spoil  any  one's  appetite  for  their  dinner.  Such  a  greedy  way  with 
1dm,  too.  He  told  us  he  was  a  pig  for  Irish  stew,  and  I'm  sure  he 
carried  out  the  observation.' 

Editha  has  been  three  days  in  this  new  abode — very  quiet  days. 
She  has  written  home  telling  Buth  that  she  has  taken  a  lodging  at 
Boehampton  for  a  week  or  two,  because  the  air  is  better  for  baby. 
Not  a  word  has  she  said  about  the  bill  of  sale  or  Herman's  perfidy. 
Let  the  tragedy  of  her  life  play  itself  to  the  end.  Her  lips  and  her 
pen  wiU  be  slow  to  tell  her  husband's  infamy.     There  has  been  no 
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letter  from  Herman  during  tliifi  time.  The  Day  Star  gives  a  long 
letter  daily — bright,  giraphte  as  ever  is  the  betrayer's  pen.  The 
&tal  second  of  September  has  come  and  gone.  The  baitle  of  Bedan 
has  been  foaght,  and  Napoleon  has  laid  down  his  sw(Md.  HarmaTi 
is  at  the  scene  of  action,  and  his  pen  depicts  that  disastrous  conflict, 
the  bloody  field,  the  gloomy  resignation  of  the  faltai  emperor — the 
stamp  of  death  already  on  that  thonghtM  l»*ow — the  awM  desqaair 
of  the  fatalist  whom  Fate  has  beaten. 

Editha  reads  tiiose  animated  descriptions  with,  a  feeling  of  horror. 
He  can  write  so  Tiyidly,  he  can  be  so  fully  master  of  his  intellect  at 
the  Tery  moment  his  heart  is  foil  of  treachery,  his  mind  plotting 
deceit !  Is  this  the  man  she  has  lored  and  thought  noblest  among 
mankind — brave,  frank,  honourable,  true  ? 

The  Day  Star  gives  a  few  lines  to  the  closing  of  the  J^rivolity 
Theatre : 

'  Mrs.  Brandreth's  bijou  house  will  reopen  in  October,  witk  a 
new  comedy  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Westray,  whose  genius  is  allied 
with  the  fortunes  of  this  charming  theatre.' 

'  She  is  free  now,'  thinks  Editha,  *  free  to  fdlow  her  old  lover. 
I  ought  to  have  understood  the  story  of  Herman's  life  when  I  saw 
Kismet.' 

About  five  o'clock  on  the  third  afternoon  of  Mrs.  Westray 's  lesi- 
dence  at  Boehampton  Selina  arrives,  flushed  and  warm,  after  her 
walk  up  the  hilly  lane  which  leads  from  the  Bichmond  road  to  this 
secluded  village  on  the  edge  of  the  heath.  Selina  wears  her  Sunday 
clothes,  the  last  fashionable  thing  in  black  silk  jackets,  and  a  Paii- 
sian  bonnet  at  half  a  guinea  from  the  Brompton-road. 

'  0,  if  you  please,  mum,'  she  begins,  'I  thought  I'd  better  step 
up  with  it,  as  it  might  be  of  consequence.  It  oame  when  I  was 
a-oleaning  of  myself,  and  I  didn't  lose  a  hinstant  putting  on  my 
hout-door  things  before  I  started  to  bring  it.' 

Mysterious  address,  in  which  the  all-importuit  nominative  is 
represented  by  a  {nronoun. 

'  Bring  what,  Selina?'  asks  Editiia,  while  the  girl  seaidies  in  a 
pocket,  which  is  a  whole  breadth  behind  the  convenient  position  far 
pockets,  and  obliges  Selina  to  twist  her  figure  round  in  an  uncom- 
fortable way  as  she  dives  into  it. 

'  Is  it  a  letter  ?' 

'  No,  mum,  a  telegraph  from  foreign  parts.' 

*  From  my  husband !'  cries  Editha.  Her  face  flushes,  her  heart 
beats.  He  has  not  forgotten  her  altogether,  even  yet.  He  has 
something  important  to  tell.  Is  it  the  bold  revealment  of  his  gniH, 
or  is  he  repentant?  Is  the  telegram  to  announce  his  return  to  home 
and  loyalty  ? 

'  0,  do  be  quick,  Selina,'  she  cries  piteously,  and  at  last  Selina 
extoaots  the  document  from  a  pocket  which  is  absolutely  choked  with 
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a  handkerchief,  a  pair  of  gloves, — which  Selina,  finding  the  atmo- 
sphere oppressive,  has  taken  oflf  during  her  walk, — a  couple  of  green 
apples,  a  memorandum-book,  a  slate  pencil,  the  door  key,  a  needle- 
case,  and  her  mother's  last  letter. 

The  telegram  is  from  Ostend. 

*  Come  at  once.  I  have  been  taken  seriously  ill  on  my  way 
home,  and  am  laid  up  at  the  Hotel  des  Ambassadeurs.  The  boat 
leaves  Dover  for  Ostend  at  ten  p.m.     Do  not  delay.* 

'Delay!'  exdaims  Editha;  'as  if  I  should  waste  an  instant. 
My  dearest  one  ill  and  among  strangers.  Thank  God  that  his  first 
impnke  was  to  send  for  me.' 

Forgotten  for  the  moment  bis  treachery,  his  guilt.  Her  only 
thofoght  is  how  she  can  fly  fastest  to  his  side.  Unhappily  there  is 
bat  (me  pace  for  the  careless  traveller  indifferent  as  to  waste  of  time, 
and  the  eager  lover  flying  to  his  mistress,  or  the  fraudulent  bankrupt 
flyii^  firom  his  creditors.  The  Dover  mail  leaves  at  a  given  hour, 
tbe  night  has  but  one  boat  for  Ostend.  Editha  hurries  a  few  things 
into  her  portmanteau ;  divides  her  small  stock  of  money  with  the 
Mree ;  gives  a  hundred  instructions  about  baby's  welfare  during  her 
absence ;  kisses  and  cries  over  that  young  gentleman  for  five  minutes 
or  so ;  spends  another  five  minutes  on  her  knees  in  the  little  white- 
enriained  bedobamber,  imploring  Heaven's  protection  for  her  darling, 
and  then  drives  away  in  a  fly,  with  the  faithful  Selina  for  escort  as 
br  as  the  railway-station. 

Dl,  serioudy  ill,  says  the  telegram.  Dying,  perhaps.  The 
wife's  lips  move  in  silent  prayer  as  the  fly  jolts  and  jingles  onward 
opon  its  journey  from  suburb  to  city.  Ill,  in  danger,  perhaps ;  but 
sorely  Death  will  spare  him.  Heaven  will  give  him  back  to  her  made 
whole  in  mind  and  in  body,  repentant  of  intended  falsehood,  snatched 
badi  from  sin's  fatal  gulf  by  kindly  sickness.  What  better  school 
fer  self-examination  and  repentance  than  the  quiet  of  a  sick-bed. 
Sbe  hastens  to  him — ^thankful  for  the  summons  which  calls  her  to 
bis  side— fearful  but  not  hopeless. 
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Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  been  styled,  not  inappositely,  '  the 
eyes  of  England.'  Each  boasts  a  history  almost,  if  not  altogether, 
coeval  with  that  of  the  nation.  In  respect  of  beauty  and  magnifi- 
cence they  are  assuredly  without  rivals  in  Northern  Europe.  Their 
roll  of  worthies  embraces  the  foremost  names  in  English  politics, 
society,  and  literature.  Their  intellectual  status,  it  is  true,  may  not 
stand  comparison  with  that  of  the  Universities  of  Germany.  Scholars 
and  philosophers  may  be  rarer  on  the  banks  of  Isis  and  Cam  than  in 
Munich  and  Bonn.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  mind  is,  and  has  been  for 
long  centuries,  cultivated  and  expanded  in  our  two  grand  seats  of 
learning.  At  the  present  moment — ^in  Oxford,  at  all  events — ^an 
amount  of  intellectual  activity  prevails  well  worthy  of  the  place,  if 
not  of  the  colossal  endowment  it  possesses. 

In  the  face  of  the  above  considerations,  and  of  the  equally  per- 
tinent fact  that  the  two  Universities  are  centres  of  high-pressure 
refinement,  it  cannot  but  appear  strange  that  art  in  every  branch 
has  been  ever  cruelly  cold-shouldered,  where,  by  all  the  rules  of 
calculation,  we  might  have  anticipated  she  would  have  been  warmly 
welcomed.  Such,  however,  is  the  case.  At  Cambridge,  for  example, 
Byron  was,  to  use  an  expressive  vulgarism,  little  better  than  a  fish 
out  of  water.  Oxford,  again,  by  way  of  stultifying  herself,  expelled 
her  grandest  genius,  Shelley.  Whilst,  to  descend  to  our  own  gene- 
ration, Alma  Mater,  out  of  her  plethora  of  wealth,  afforded  no  en- 
couragement whatsoever  to  two  of  the  foremost  of  living  poets,  viz. 
the  author  of  Chastelard  and  Atalanta  in  Calydon  and  the  author  of 
ihQ  Earthly  Paradise.  Sinecures  ranging  from  800i.  to  SOOZ.  per 
annum  were  bestowed  liberally  on  mere  nonentities.  These  men  of 
the  fature,  however,  received  no  such  subsidies.  To  be  strictly 
truthful,  they  lacked  even  the  smile,  the  countenance  of  Oxford 
authority. 

Of  course  when  poetry,  which  in  essence  is  both  akin  to  scholar- 
ship and  also  continually  trenches  on  the  domain  of  metaphysics,  has 
been  utterly  tabooed,  and  that,  too,  in  a  society  where  those  studies 
are  virtually  paramount,  it  will  hardly  be  a  matter  for  wonder  if  other 
arts  have  fared  even  worse.  As  regards  Music,  the  story  of  her  con- 
nection with  either  University  can  only  be  described  as  one  of  shame 
and  of  pain.  In  the  old  Catholic  days  founders  left  funds  to  provide 
for  a  musical  staff  in  their  college  chapels.    Hence,  as  the  art  pro- 
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giessed,  a  set  of  residisnt  musicians  was  congregated ;  and,  music 
seeming  to  flourish  on  academic  soil,  King  James  I.  granted  faculties 
in  that  art,  constituting  the  Universities  in  effect  public  examining 
boards.  Alas,  however,  for  poor  St.  Cecilia  !  The  governing  bodies 
of  the  colleges  filched  away,  in  large  lumps,  the  stipends  assigned  by 
pious  founders  for  the  support  of  musicians.  The  artists  themselves 
were  not  only  robbed,  but  trampled  upon — consigned  to  social  ostra- 
cism, insulted.  At  Oxford — and  this,  too,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria — the  doctors  of  music  were  ignominiously  turned  out  of 
their  seats  in  the  Theatre  at  Commemoration.  Whilst  the  very 
d^rees  were  tampered  with  by  ignorant,  unsympathetic,  and  reckless 
Jaeks  in  office.  These  are  assertions.  Out  of  the  multiplicity  of 
proofs  ready  to  hand  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  justify  them. 

Some  two  centuries  back,  in  the  bonnie  days  of  the  Merry 
Monarch,  when  Beauty  was  beginning  to  emerge  from  the  black  veil 
of  Puritanism  which  for  the  nonce  had  stifled  her,  one  Dr.  Benjamin 
Bogers  was  organist  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  This  man  was 
not  merely  an  executant,  but  also  a  composer  of  rare  merit  for  the 
age  in  which  he  lived.  He  may  rank  fairly  between  Orlando  Gibbons 
and  Dr.  Aldrich.  His  strains  still  resound  in  our  cathedrals,  from 
Exeter  to  Carlisle,  from  Norwich  to  Bangor.  His  history  may  be 
easQy  summarised — as  concisely,  in  effect,  as  that  of  many  another 
injured  soul.  He  was  illegally  ejected  from  his  small  preferment, 
because — and  the  cause  itself  is  significant  of  the  small  esteem  in 
which  music  was  then  held — his  pretty  daughter  had  the  hardihood 
to  flirt  with  a  gentleman  commoner  of  the  college.  Having  been  thus 
deprived  of  subsistence,  the  poor  artist  left  Oxford,  and  shortly  after- 
wards died  in  extreme  indigence. 

Than  a  history  so  sad  as  this  nottung  can  read  simpler,  and  it 
would  seem  but  righteous  to  condemn  the  high-handed  oppression 
and  cold  heartlessness  which  could  thus  harry  an  artist  of  eminence 
to  starvation.  The  Universities,  however,  remain  unchanged.  A 
amilar  spirit  to  that  which  animated  the  fellows  of  Magdalen  in  the 
days  of  Charles  U.  prevails  generally  up  to  the  present  hour.  Enough 
to  state  that  Stemdale  Bennett,  the  friend  of  Mendelssohn,  the  one 
En^ish  composer  who  has  succeeded  in  enrapturing,  by  the  force  of 
a  splendid  genius,  nations  more  sesthetically  appreciative  than  our- 
selves, received  from  the  great  and  niggardly  University  of  Cambridge, 
for  shedding  lustre  on  her  not  very  brilliant  professoriate,  the  pitiful 
stipend  of  lOOZ.  per  annum — a  sum  which  would  not  have  been  of- 
fered without  a  blush  to  a  college  under-butler  or  an  assistant-cook. 
Nor  does  Cambridge  lack  a  rival  in  supreme  parsimony.  The  same 
stipend  was  the  price  at  which  the  professorial  services  of  Sir  Henry 
Kahop  were  assessed  by  Oxford.  The  same  stipend  is  all,  out  of  an 
endowment  of  400,0001.  per  annum,  she  can  spare  to  Sir  Henry's 
aoocessor.  Sir  F.  A.  G.  Ouseley,  whose  zeal  and  self-sacrifice  for  art 
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are  only  paralleled  by  his  profound  knowledge  and  unquestionable 
talent. 

And  yet^  were  Oxford  less  callous  to  the  just  claims  of  this  brandi 
of  art,  she  might  feel  an  honest  pride  in  her  roll  of  musicians.  WiU 
it  be  credited  that  the  list  of  nmsical  doctors  who  haTe  been  es- 
teemed unworthy  to  occupy  the  superior  bench  in  the  Theatre 
includes  not  only  a  Bishop  and  an  Ouseley,  but  also  Professor 
Oakeley  of  Edinburgh ;  Dr.  S.  Sebastian  Wesley,  a  composer  of 
splendid  originality ;  Dr.  Monk  of  Yoik ;  Dr.  Hayne  of  Eton ; 
Dr.  Corfe,  a  sterling  musician  of  local  repute,  who  has  laboured  long 
and  truly  in  the  cause  of  art ;  Dr.  Stainer ;  and  Sir  George  Ehey  ? 
No  wonder,  after  this,  that  Messrs.  George  Macfarren  aiid  Henxy 
Smart  declined  to  take  degrees  thus  trailed  in  the  mud,  although  it 
must  be  added  that  the  former  has  recently  ccmdescended  to  accept 
the  Cambridge  professorship,  an  honour  of  which  that  yery  mathe- 
matical University  is  by  no  means  deserving.  It  is  not  always  that 
the  pearls  invert  the  scriptural  order,  and  actually  cast  themselvaB 
before  swine. 

The  other  departments  of  art,  happily,  lack  degrees  in  our  om- 
niscient Almse  Matres.  Happily,  let  it  be  echoed ;  otherwise  what 
would  Professor  Buskin,  who  already,  if  rumour  be  correct,  is  out  of 
heart  with  Oxford  donnishness  and  its  pitiable  indifference  to  all 
beyond  the  domain  of  pedantry  and  priggishness — ^what  would  so 
earnest  a  soul  have  to  say  if  his  special  department  of  art  wrere 
handled  as  was  music  by  a  certain  Oxford  Yice-Ghancdlor,  who  sub- 
sequently rose  to  the  episeopate,  his  one  claim  to  preferment  being 
an  unlimited  capacity  for  iconodasm  ? 

The  story  is  useful  as  an  illustration  of  the  position  we  venture 
to  assume,  vis.  that  without  external  pressure  Art  will  never  ob- 
tain a  feir  share  of  academical  endowments.  We  wiU  narrate  it 
impartially,  and  as  fiar  as  may  be  without  comment. 

A  certain  gentleman,  resident  in  a  provincial  town,  was  ambitious 
of  a  high  degree  in  music.  His  feme  as  an  executant  had  reached 
at  least  as  far  as  the  metropolis.  Suffice  it,  that  he  was  thoroughly 
master  of  the  keyboard  and  pedals ;  and  that  no  words  of  ours  could 
enhance  the  reputation  he  enjoyed  as  a  brilliant  organ-player,  a 
painstaking  teacher,  and  a  respected  conductor.  To  have  fibbed 
him  an  ignoiumus  in  music  would  have  been  a  cruel  and  wanton  in- 
justice. Nevertheless,  to  be  exact,  he  had  not  studied  his  art  au 
fond,  so  as  to  qualify  himself  to  meet  on  terms  of  equality  ihe  three- 
headed  Rhadamanthus  of  the  Schools.  He  could  render  note  for 
note  and  bar  for  bar  the  most  elaborate  of  fugues ;  he  could  con- 
duct a  lai^  choral  society.  Neverthdess  his  aoquaintance  vnOk 
the  complexities  of  the  theory  of  music  was  not  adequate  to  the 
requirements  of  Sir  F.  A.  &.  Ousdey,  Dt.  Corfo,  and  poor  Dr. 
Stephen  Elvey  of  New  College,  the  ^er  bcother  of  Sir  GteargB 
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Ehey  of  Windsor.  Will  it  be  credited,  in  the  &ee  of  such  lack  of 
essential  knowledge,  that  this  g^itleman  was  so  unwise  as  to  pro- 
pose to  the  Oxford  Yiee-Chancellor  aforementioned  that  he  should 
bzing  forward  a  decree  in  Conrooation  to  permit  him  to  take  sinml- 
tmeonsly  the  degrees  of  Doctor  and  Bachelor,  instead  of  waiting  for 
the  regulation  interval  betweoi  the  two  exercises  ?  In  defiance  of 
the  protest  of  the  Professor  of  Music  this  abnormal  decree  was 
aetnidlj  put  to  the  assemblage  of  Master  of  Arts — save  the  mark! 
—-and  was  carried,  subject  of  course  to  the  necessary  condition  of 
the  candidate  satisfying  the  examiners.  Had  the  examinee  pos- 
sesnd  but  the  ndnimmii  of  knowledge  of  his  subject  he  would 
Hmtiby  have  OTexridden  the  whole  faculty  of  music.  Unfortunately 
for  himself  he  vras  found  to  &11  below  the  fixed  standard  determined 
by  the  professoir  and  his  assistant  examiners ;  and  thus  sk  reductio 
(^abgurdum  of  all  Oxford  Biusieal  degrees  was  avoided.  We  main- 
tain that  for  the  Faculty  of  Arts  thus  to  dictate  to  the  Faculty  of 
Music  in  any  Umversit^  was  as  indecent  as  it>  was  inequitable,  if  not 
illegal. 

The  above,  however,  can  give  but  a  feeUe  impression  of  the 
wnmgft  tiiis  department  of  art  has  sufiered  in  either  University. 
A  leceDt  professor  of  pc^tieal  economy  informed  the  writer  that  the 
ehoir  of  a  certain  wealthy  ooUege  were  in  receipt  of  less  than  one- 
fMrtti  of  the  sum  assigned  &em  by  the  founder,  i.e.  according  to 
thfr  relative  yalue  of  moneys;  the  balance  being  shcanelessly  absorbed 
by  the  senior  Fellows,  whose  ^ethoric  incomes  had  more  than 
doubled  in  ten  years.  The  excusp  ofiiered  for  this  arrangement  was, 
forsooth,  that  musicians  do  not  enjoy  the  same  social  status — in  the 
pneincts  ci  Alma  Mater^ — as  c(»QEipetition  wallahs,  wbo  come  up  from 
the  grammftr-schools  to  grab  fellowships  in  connderation  of  a  quali- 
fied prcficiency  in  dead  languages^  mental  science,  or  mathematics. 
^6  1(^  addoaed  was  somewhaft  extraordinary,  to  say  the  least. 
What,  we  would  inquire,  is  tile  precise  social  estimate  to  be  as- 
signed t0  Dobbins  the  Greek -particle  coach,  ac  Stubbins  the 
KigoBomeiry  grinder,  outside  the  ooHege- walls?  Within  that 
taiic^wn  bot^  of  course  vote  themselves  petty  deities,  terrorising 
the  scouts,  and  appalling  fireshmen.  Will  it  be  asserted  that  either 
ote  or  tile  other  would  be  acceptable  in  circles  to  which  men  like 
Sir  F.  A.  G*.  Ouseky  and  Professor  Oakeley — who  are  not  ashamed 
to  be  identified  with  a  holy  oause — ^belong,  by  the  right  of  blood  and 
ivaeding  ?  Who  is  Dobbins  and  what  is  Stubbins,  that  he  or  they 
Bhoidd  afiBnn  of  their  mongrel  selves  tbit  they  are  fitted  for  seats  in 
tbe  synagogue,  for  which  a  splendid  genius  like — we  beg  his  pardon 
for  mentioning  his  name  in  juxtaposition  with  those  of  a  Dobbiiw 
ttd  a  Stubbins — Samuel  Sebastian  Wesley  is  unfitted  ?  Is  the 
mmd.  of  a  tone-poet  who  has  conferred  honour  on  England  to  \» 
hdl  in  less  reverence  than  that  of  a  wretched  unorigiiud  drudge^ 
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whose  only  possible  chance  of  notoriety  consists  in  hatching  np  some 
stale  blasphemous  heresy,  which  startles  only  to  disgnst  ?  Beyond 
the  charmed  caucus  of  academical  ignorance  and  intolerance  cer- 
tainly not.  The  country  is  quite  in  the  temper  to  appreciate  genius ; 
and  as  education  spreads  it  is  to  be  expected  that  men,  whom  it  has 
delighted  Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  dishonour,  will  be  less  lightly 
esteemed  than  even  their  gigantesque  corporate  detractors. 

Ex  v/no  disce  omnes.  Music  alone  of  all  the  arts  has  as  yet 
been  endowed  in  our  ancient  Uniyersities.  Had  poetry,  painting, 
sculpture,  been  also  remembered  in  the  will  of  the  average  pious 
founder,  in  all  likelihood  their  fate  would  have  been  the  same. 
Jealousy  lies  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  Your  obnoxiously-good  school- 
boy, who  from  a  local  exhibition  and  a  college  scholardiip  rises  to 
the  sublime  dignity  of  a  fellowship,  has  no  more  art  in  his  com- 
position than  the  sausage  he  devours  for  breakfast.  In  the  artist, 
therefore,  he  is  quick  to  recognise  a  meritorious  and  dangerous  rival. 
Hence,  with  that  meanness  which  seems  the  invariable  parasite  of 
superlative  goodness,  he  sets  to  work  to  steal  the  artist's  commons, 
and  then  holds  him  up  to  the  ridicule  of  the  vulgar  as  a  poor  hungry 
dog.  Yain  is  it  on  all  accounts  to  expect  that,  if  left  to  their  own 
devices,  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge  will  yield  up  a  tithe  of  their 
endowments  for  the  aid  of  art.  The  autiiorities  will  inform  yon 
that  they  have  a  certain  defined  curriculum,  which  conduces  ad- 
mirably to  the  manufacture  of  innumerable  Dobbins  and  Stubbing, 
with  which  they  are  excellently  well  satisfied.  Ergo,  art  and  artists 
may  go  empty  away. 

We  put  the  issue  baldly,  nakedly,  and  without  one  panel  of 
veneer.  The  governing  bodies  in  our  Universities  do  not  recognise 
the  eternal  truth  that  art  is  the  best,  the  holiest,  the  most  attractive, 
the  most  elevating  of  teachers.  Were  the  aforementioned  hard-and- 
fast  curriculum  enlarged  so  as  to  admit  art,  there  are  thousands  of 
idlers  who  at  once  would  turn  industrious.  It  does  not  follow  be- 
cause a  youth  hates  mathematics  and  abhors  Latin  idioms  that 
therefore  he  is  a  purblind  fool,  without  capacity  and  without  aspira- 
tions. For  all  we  know  to  the  contrary,  Mendelssohn,  the  grandest 
mind  the  world  has  seen  for  eighteen  centuries,  may  have  revolted 
from  these  and  similar  irritating  impediments  to  that  absorption  of 
the  splendid  forces  of  his  being  which  produced  works  of  immortality. 
If  it  be  asserted  that  the  sum-total  of  human  knowledge  is  comprised 
in  language,  we  can  at  least  reply  that  sound  is  a  more  universal 
language  than  even  Latin,  colour  and  form  than  Greek,  imagination 
than  the  complete  lexicon  of  philology  itself.  The  subject,  however, 
hardly  admits  of  abstract  argument.  Our  contention  amounts  to 
this,  that  the  Universities  have  not  dealt  as  yet  even  measure  to 
art.  During  the  past  twenty  years  tiie  University  of  Oxford  has 
expended  on  a  huge  palace  for  the  encouragement  of  natural  science 
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a  sum  not  far  short  of  200,0001. ;  and  this  independently  of  the 
scholarships,  exhibitions,  fellowships,  and  professorships  which  have 
been  set  apart  from  college  revenues  for  that  study.  To  this 
liberality  we  take  no  exception.  But,  in  stem  contrast  to  it,  we 
cannot  avoid  remarking  that  were  Sir  F.  Doyle,  Sir  F.  A.  G.  Ouseley, 
or  Professor  Ruskin  to  rise  in  congregation  and  propose  a  vote  of 
twenty  pounds  for  the  advancement  of  poetry,  music,  or  fine  art,  he 
would  be  laughed  down  and  his  proposition  would  be  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  fifty  to  one.  To  revert  to  our  previous  metaphor — as 
a  necessary  consequence  of  this  ostracism  of  art — ^the  pearls  do  not 
cast  themselves  before  the  swine.  They  object  to  be  trampled  on. 
Hence  the  tongue  of  the  art-professors  is  silent.  They  acquiesce 
in  the  amiable  conclusion,  that  whereas  a  diabolical  monster — who 
has  vivisected  some  hundreds  of  animals — ^is  regarded  as  worthy  of 
being  styled  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  their  University,  an  art-student, 
however  deeply  he  might  have  laboured  in  the  pursuit  of  SBsthetical 
science,  however  creative  his  mind  might  be,  occupies  a  lower  plat- 
form. 

Perhaps  so.  Enough,  however,  of  sarcasm.  The  vein  is  so  rich 
that  it  turns  up  only  too  easily.  If  it  were  not  that  the  nation  is 
80  hideously  overburdened  with  debt  and,  its  inevitable  consequence, 
taxation,  it  might  happen  eventually  that  the  expediency  of  found- 
ing an  Art  University  in  the  metropolis  would  appear  patent  to  all. 
In  our  judgment  art  is  one^  and  should  not  be  mixed  up  with  oppo- 
site and  irrelevant  pursuits.  A  grand  school  of  art,  enjoying  an  en- 
dowment as  large  as  that  of  the  old  Universities,  and  open  to  either 
86X,  would  benefit  the  empire,  if  not  the  world.  Such  a  notion, 
however,  under  present  circumstances,  is  but  a  chimera.  Nor,  in- 
deed, would  it  in  its  results  ever  be  otherwise,  unless  art-know- 
ledge were  to  be  placed  on  a  par  with  Latin  prose,  logic,  arithmetic, 
and  those  other  elevating  subjects  which  absorb  the  attention  of  th^ 
hoyhood  and  budding  manhood  of  our  upper-middle  class,  and  render 
the  average  English  gentleman  so  refined,  so  intelligent,  so  sympa- 
thetic, so  remarkably  spiritual.  The  elder  Universities  have  before 
them,  now  that  they  are  about  to  redistribute  their  plethoric  funds, 
a  golden  opportunity  for  advancing  the  cause  of  art,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  humanising  their  own  rugged  alumni.  They  have  admitted 
to  parity  with  their  favourite  studies  natural  science  in  its  various 
branches.  Why  not,  at  whatever  sacrifice  of  insensate  prejudice, 
extend  the  same  liberality  to  art — thereby  at  all  events  attaching  a 
realistic  sense  to  the  existing  nomenclature  of  their  degrees  ?  The 
art-student  might  if  necessary  supplement  his  more  serious  business 
by  acquiring  Aldrich's  logic,  Colenso's  arithmetic,  or  some  other 
of  the  pet  subjects  so  beloved  by  the  heart  of  dons.  Indeed  the  dis- 
advantage most  art-students  labour  under  at  present  is  the  lack  of 
what  is  termed  a  general  education,  such  as  is^  in  a  modicum,  sup- 
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plied  by  the  lecture-rooms  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge*  Not  that  weoan 
conceive  any  system  of  art-edacation  as  likely  to  prove  distinctly  and 
nniversally  fruitful  except  in  a  grand  central  school  or  university,  to 
which  would  be  attracted  not  tbe<  mere  gittbs  only,  the  ballet-dancers 
and  music-masters,  the  photo^^pfa-ti&ters  and  signboard-painters, 
but  the  genius  of  aU  classes,  especially  of  that  one  class  wMch,  being 
nurtured  in  refinement,  and  inheriting  its  influence  abo  from  count- 
less refined  progenitors,  is  most  naturally  attuned  to  art.  Such  a 
guild  of  brothers  and  sisters  would  leaven  the  whole  of  English 
society  to  an  extent  far  exceeding  the  partial  influence  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  This  proposition  being,  however,  unfortunately  just 
now  beyond  our  possible  as  a  nation,  and  far  in  advance  of  our  pre^ 
sent  condition  of  culture — for  as  yet  we  underrate  art,  artists,  and 
still  more  the  solid  good  of  art — we  look  not  without  sentiments  of 
hope  towards  the  twin  magnificent  institutions  on  the  banks  of  Lsis 
and  Cam.  If  it  could  only  berecognised  as  the  duty  of  a  university 
as  a  catholic  instructress-  to  develop  to  the  utmost  the  capacity  of 
those  who  come  to  be  taught,  our  argument  would  be  vastly  sim- 
plified for  us.  Hitherto,  the  one  object  both  of  schools  and  uni- 
versities seems  to  have  been  to  render  all  knowledge  unpalatable — a 
bitter,  nauseous  draught.  The  constitution  of  the  patient  was  never 
taken  into  account  ;  neither  was  his  capacity.  Hence,  some  years 
ago,  Oxford  witnessed  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  a  gentleman  who 
had  carried  off  the  Newdigate  Poem^ — the  solitary  prize  awarded  for 
sesthetic  proficiency — Cleaving  his  Alma  Mater  vrithout  a  degree  !  Of 
course,  so  long  as  Dobbins  and  Stubbins  remain  quite  satisfied  as  to 
their  own  superiority  over  Swinburne  and  Morris,  Stemdale  Bennett 
and  S.  S.  Wesley,  it  will  be  difficult  to  gain  for  art  an  absolute 
equality  with  that  farrago  ktiown  as  Liter»  Humaaiores,  and  with 
mathematics.  The  world,  however,  is  growing  wiser  and  more  truly 
liberal.  It  would  be  unreasonable,  therefore,  to  despair  of  our  inar- 
tistic Universities.  Their  relation  to  art  in  the  past  has  been  ut- 
terly unworthy  even  of  a  limited  intelligence,  to  say  nothing  about 
a  qualified  honesty.  In  the  future,  it  is  just  possible  that  they 
may  attain  to  such  moral  and  mental  altitude  as  shall  induce  them 
to  repair  the  old  errors  by  a  Itffge  generosity,  and  an  honoursbk 
efflux  of  cordial  sympathy. 

C0M?T0ir  RBADE. 
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BY  THE  AUTHOB  OP  *  TOM  BULLKLEY  OP  LISSIITGTON/  ETC. 


*  For  gold  the  merchant  ploughs  the  main, 

The  farmer  ploughs  the  manor ; 
But  glory  is  the  8odger*s  gain, 

The  Bodger^s  weahh  is  honour. 
The  hrsTe  poor  sodger  ne'er  deq)ise, 

Nor  count  him  as  a  stranger ; 
Bememher  he^  his  country's  stay 

In  hour  and  day  of  danger.'    Bubns. 

ToMSY  Atkins  is  the  generic  name  for  the  British  private.  It  ia 
derired  from  the  prescribed  foroi  of  his  monthly  accounts,  the  h(A* 
dier*8  'signature  to  which  stands  thus : 

his 
Thomas  x  Atkins. 

mark 

Eyeiy  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  army  knows  him  nnder  this 
niune,  and  I  noticed  that  the  correspondents  on  the  Gold  Coast 
adopted  it  freely  in  their  letters* 

I  know  Tommy  well,  and  I  like  him.  I  have  known  him  in 
weal  and  woe,  on  land  and  at  sea,  in  three  out  of  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe,  and  I  shall  ever  look  back  on  my  relations  with  Thomas, 
^through  all  these  changing  scenes  of  life,'  in  a  spirit  of  kindly 
remembrance ;  and  if  ever  in  my  humble  way  I  can  do  him  a  good 
turn,  ril  doit. 

I  have  seen  him  in  health  and  sickness,  in  joy  and  sorrow,  in 
honour  and  degradation.  I  have  heard  him  joyously  trolling  out 
wme  sddier*8  song,  or  seen  him  in  his  barrack-room  footing  it  mer- 
rily to  the  fife's  shrill  notes.  I  have  sat  by  his  sick  bedside,  and  I 
have  seen  him  in  his  death-agony.  I  have  seen  him  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  his  countrymen  on  the  return  from  some  gallantly- 
fought  campaign.  I  have  seen  him  tied  up  to  the  triangles  in  the 
barrack-square  quivering  under  the  lash,  or  on  board  ship  in  mid- 
oeean  lashed  to  a  grating,  getting  four  dozen  from  a  boatswain's 
mate — sights  which,  thank  God,  I  can  never  see  again,*  I  have 
seen  him  receiving  the  Victoria  Cross  from  his  Sovereign ;  I  have 
seen  him,  alas,  on  the  scaffold. 

At  5  A.M.,  supposing  it  to  be  summer,  the  reveille  brings  Tommy 

*  Floggiogin  the  army  abolished. 
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out  of  bed,  and  after  rolling  np  his  mattress,  strapping  it  up  tight, 
folding  his  sheets  and  rag,  all  exactly  according  to  a  little  drawing 
of  how  it  is  to  be  done  hanging  up  in  the  room,  he  proceeds  to  make 
his  toilet.     He  sticks  his  broken  piece  of  looking-glass — at  least, 
I  never  came  across  a  Tommy  with  a  whole  one — against  the  win- 
dow, and  shaves  according  to  regulation  with  a  regulation  razor,  a 
regulation  brash,  and  a  piece  of  soap  of  the  regulation  size.     He 
then  takes  his  towel  and  soap  and  repairs  to  one  of  the  ablution 
rooms,  of  which  there  are  always  a  sufficiency  in  every  barrack. 
After  a  short  stay  here  he  emerges  shining  from  his  matutinal 
'rinse,'  and  completes  his  toilet.     At  about  half-past  six  he  turns 
out  for  early-morning  drill,  at  which  the  non-commissioned  officers, 
the  sergeant-major,  and  the  adjutant  are  present.     After  about  an 
hour  or  so  of ' Eight  arf,  turn;  left  arf,  tuhi;  take  the  beggar's  name 
down*  (as  chronicled  by  Punch),  he  is  dismissed  with  a  pretty  keen 
appetite  for  his  breakfast.  This,  as  provided  for  him  by  Government, 
consists  of  a  basin  of  hot  tea  or  coffee  and  as  much  of  his  day's 
allowance  of  bread  as  he  likes  to  consume.     But  Tommy  is  a  Httle 
bit  of  an  epicure,  and  he  generally  has  a  penny  or  two  to  expend  in 
a  saveloy,  a  bloater,  a  bunch  of  radishes,  or  a  sausage,  wherewith 
to  give  a  zest  to  his  morning  meal :   there  are  always  authorised 
vendors  of  these  luxuries  in  camp  and  barracks.    I  don't  think  from 
what  I  have  seen  of  him  that  Tommy  is  particular  about  his  sausages, 
and  I  imagine  he  would  listen  to  that  thrilling  verse  of  the  '  little 
wee  dog'  which  throws  a  horrible  light  on  their  manufacture  with  a 
smack  of  the  lips  rather  than  a  shudder.  After  breakfast  he  prepares 
himself  for  the  great  event  of  the  day,  the  commanding  officer's 
parade  at  haK-past  ten  or  eleven.  This  is  a  much  more  trying  ordeal 
than  the  adjutant's  or  sergeant-major's  drill  in  the  morning,  inas- 
much as  the  whiteness  of  his  belts,  the  length  of  his  hair,  the  spot- 
lessness  of  his  clothes,  the  shininess  of  his  buttons  and  boots,  the 
set  of  his  forage  cap  or  shako,  in  short,  his  appearance  from  top  to 
toe,  will  be  subjected  to  the  severe  test  of  his  captain's  inspection, 
and  Tommy  prepares  himself  for  it  with  a  full  sense  of  its  import- 
ance.    As  soon  as  the  captain  of  his  company  has  finished  this 
rigorous  scratiny  the  drill  commences,  and  for  the  next  hour  and  a 
half  or  two  hours  Thomas  Atkins  is  hard  at  it,  wheeling  into  line, 
forming  squares,  firing  volleys,  and  having  *  his  name  t^en  down.* 
As  soon  as  the  parade  is  dismissed,  Tommy,  generally  with  wild 
shouts  and  rough  gambols  like  an  emancipated  schoolboy,  rashes  off 
to  his  barrack-room  and  takes  off  his  belt.     The  morning's  exercise 
has  given  him  a  keen  appetite,  and  he  is  quite  ready  for  his  dinner. 
The  table  is  soon  laid  for  the  repast.     The  centre  piece  is  a  plate 
of  salt  and  pepper,  and  Tommy  completes  the  arrangement  by  put- 
ting his  basin,  with  his  knife,  fork,  and  spoon  beside  it,  on  the 
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board.  He  then  gets  his  bread  down  from  the  shelf  above  his  bed, 
and  awaits  the  sonnd  of  the  bugle.  Exactly  as  the  barrack  clock 
strikes  one,  the  bugle  call  of  *  Pick  'em  up,  pick  *em  up,  hot  pota- 
toes !'  &lls  invitingly  on  his  ears,  and  simultaneously  there  enter  the 
mess  orderlies,  enveloped  in  a  delicious  fog  of  steam  from  their  pre- 
cious burdens.  There  are  no  trays  or  waiters  or  dishes ;  the  meat 
is  carried  in  mess-tins,  and  the  '  spuds,'  as  Tommy  calls  his  potatoes, 
peep  from  between  the  meshes  of  a  net,  in  which  they  have  been 
boiled,  to  prevent  them  mingling  with  the  spuds  of  other  messes  in 
the  great  joint-boiler.  If  at  this  moment  you  observe  an  extra 
glisten  in  Tommy's  eye,  you  will  know  that  it's  '  duflf  day,'  that  is, 
the  rations  of  meat  will  be  made  into  pies  instead  of  plain  boiled  in 
nets,  like  the  spuds,  or  made  into  soup.  By  the  way,  if  you  want 
to  see  potatoes  properly  done,  just  drop  in  on  Tommy  at  about  one 
o'clock  in  the  day,  and  you  will  behold  a  picture  of  mealiness  rarely 
equalled,  never  surpassed,  on  your  own  table.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  each  company  just  furnishes  a  couple  of  men  as  cooks, 
who  are  left  to  their  own  devices.  There  is  a  regimental  Soyer  who 
reigns  supreme  in  the  cook-house,  a  sergeant  who  has  graduated  in 
a  school  of  cookery,  and  who,  under  the  title  of  the  *  master  cook,' 
rules  in  this  culinary  sphere  with  a  rod  of  iron — the  poker,  presum- 
ably. 

The  mess  orderlies  having  deposited  their  precious  burdens  on 
the  table,  the  corporal  or  lance-corporal  of  the  mess  divides  the 
rations  into  the  requisite  number  of  portions,  and  Tommy  at  once 
lays  on.  He  has  just  about  settled  down  to  his  work  when  a  cane 
is  struck  sharply  against  the  open  door,  and  a  non-commissioned 
officer  yells  out  *  'Shun !'  Tommy  drops  his  knife  and  fork  as  if  he 
had  been  shot,  bolts  what  he  has  in  his  mouth,  and  glares  straight 
to  his  front. 

'  Any  complaints  ?'  asks  an  officer,  either  the  captain  of  the  day 
or  the  orderly  subaltern,  as  he  pops  his  head  in  at  the  door.  As  a 
general  rule  the  answer  is  '  None,  sir.'  The  officer  then  vanishes, 
and  Tommy  again  goes  at  it  tooth  and  nail  literally.  The  meal  is 
generally  washed  down  with  a  draught  of  porter,  and  then,  after 
clearing  away  and  cleaning  up,  he  lights  his  pipe  and  sits  down  on 
his  iron  bed,  which  is  his  chair  by  day,  or  else  on  a  form  outside  in 
the  sun.  He  has  not  much  time  for  ^estion  or  meditation  though, 
for  at  two  o'clock  he  must  be  out  on  the  barrack-square  again,  for 
adjutant's,  sergeant-major's,  or  subaltern's  drill,  as  the  case  may  be ; 
and  he  has  to  turn  out  spick-and-span,  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for 
him. 

About  half-past  three  this  third  affliction  is  over,  and  he  now 
looks  forward  to  his  tea.  At.  four  o'clock  the  bugle-sound  of  ^  Pick 
'em  up,  pick  'em  up,  hot  potatoes !'  again  rings  through  the  barracks; 
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bat,  alas,  this  is  a  mere  mockery.  There  are  no  hot  potatoes  fer 
tbia  meal ;  Dothmg  but  a  basin  of  tea  and  what  is  left  from  break- 
jEftei  and  dinner  of  his  ration  of  bread.  There  are  the  sayeloy  and 
.sansage  vendors  about  certainly,  but  if  Tommy  has  already  indulged 
in  the  morning,  he  can't  afford  to  do  it  again  in  the  aftemoen. 
There  is  the  evening's  stroll  down  into  the  town,  or  ihe  visit  to  tiie 
canteen  to  hear  a  song,  and  it  won't  do  to  be  without  a  copper  or 
two  in  his  pocket,  so  he  generally  contents  himself  with  his  basin  of 
tea^  and  hunch  of  dry  bread.  This  is  his  last  meal  in  the  day,?  acid 
it  is  a  crying  shame,  I  think,  that  it  should  be  so.  Fr<»n  lonr 
o'dock  in  the  afternoon  to  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning  Tommy 
fasts.  The  Grovemment  should  provide  him  with  &  good  supper  of 
bread^and-cheese  at  eight  o'clock,  if  he  chose  to  come  back  to. the 
barrack-room  for  it,  and  Tommy  generally  would.  Besides  the  phy- 
sical good  and  comfort  this  meal  would  afford  him,  it  would  often 
draw  him  away  from  the  public-house  or  misdiief  down  in  the  town. 
After  tea  is  over  he  wiQ  occupy  himself  for  about  an  hour  in  prepar- 
ing for  the  morrow's  parade.  Armed  with  sponge  and  i»pe-clay^ 
^  button-brush  and  stick,'  rag  and  water,  he  will  set  to  work  cleaning^ 
his  belts  and  rifle,*  and  furbishing  up  his  :bnttons  M:id  brass  orna- 
ments. He  likes,  as  a  rule,  doing  this  outside  on  a  bench  in  the 
sun,  and  at  this  time  he  is  much  given  to  breaking  out  in  song  and 
whistle  as  he  brushes  and;  polishes  away.  His  belts  and  buttons  are 
now  beautiful  to  behold,  but  his  chef-d'oeuvre  is  unquestionaUy  his 
pouch.  The  amount  of  '  elbow  grease'  he  expends  upon  that  article 
is  p^ectly  wonderful.  Having  given  the  finiahiog  touch  to  its  shiny 
black  surface,  he  takes  a  last  fond  look; and  carries  it  tenderly  to  his 
room.  Now  whatever  you  do  don't  run  up  against  Tommy  or  kick 
up  a  dust  at  this  moment,  or  there  will  be  a  row.  Having  reached 
his  cot  he  wraps  the  pouch  up  in  an  old  silk  handkerchief,  and  hangs 
it  up  overhis  bed ;  saii  if  on  the  morrow's  parade  the '  cap'en'  says^ 
'  Very  good  pouch,  Atkins ;  capital  pouch ;  best  pouch  in  the  com- 
.  pany,'  Tommy  will  have  reaped  his  reward. 

Having  got  the  pouch  off  his  mind  he  is  now  a  free  man.  There 
ate  many  ways  of  employing  his  leisure.  He  may  go  to  the  recrea- 
tion-room and  read  the  papers,  write  a  letter  or  two,  or  play  bi^- 
.teUe ;  he  may  go  to  the  canteen  and  have  a  chat  over  a  '  pot  o'  four 
ale,'  and  listen  to  a  song  later  on  in  the  evening ;  or  he  may  go  and 
play  fives  (there  is  a  fives-court  in  every  barrack  or  permanent  camp), 
or  'put  shot,'  that  is,  see  how  feu:  he  can  heave  a. d21b.  shot — ^sure 
to  be  some  of  his  comrades  at  it;  or  he  may  play  <  at  cricket  wiUi 
the  men,  or,  if  he  like  it  better,  with  the  officers  if  they  are  practising. 
They  are  always  glad  to  see  him,  and  if  he  joins  their  game  he  wjll 
-have  his  innings  as  safely  as  the  colonel  himself. 

Any  of  the  above  he  can  do,  and  whichever  he  chooses  he,  plunges 
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at  <mce  into  without  losing  any  time  in  '  titivating.'  But  if  Tommy 
is  going  for  a  stroll  in  the  town,  perchance  with  the  young  woman 
be  is  courting  and  whom  he  hopes  to  make  some  day  Mrs.  Tommy 
Atkkis,  then  very  elabofate  indeed  will  be  the  preparations.  Towel 
and  soap  in  hand  he  will  pay  another  visit  to  the  ablution  rooms, 
the  broken  piece  of  looking-glass  will  be  set  up  on  tiie  window-sUl, 
another  scispe  to  the  chin  will  be  given.  Then  from  some  mys- 
toaoos  recesses  of  his  knapsack,  which  is  dressing-ease,  portmanteau, 
u^  desk  all  in  one-  to  him,  he  will  produce  a  pot  of  pomatum,  and 
plaitifoUy  Miiont  himself.  When  he  once  breaks  out  in  this  direc- 
tion he  has  a  heavy  hand  with  the  pomatum-pot,  and  thinks  he  never 
looks  80  killing  as  when  each  individual  hair  of  his  head  bears  at  its 
extrmnity  a  globule  of  semi-liquid  bear's-grease.  I  am  sorry  to  be 
at  issue  with  Tommy  x>n  any  point,  but  I  cannot  agree  with  him  on 
the  Bttbject  of  hairdressiag.  He  has  a  sneaking  fondness,  too,  for 
wetfiag  the  back  ofhis  iieck  a  la  scalded  pig,  and  I  have  often  seen 
him  having  it  shaved  by  his  comrade  or  chum.  When  he  has  com- 
pleted his  toilet  imd  set  his  forage  cap  on  his  head  at  the  correct 
angle,  he  n^  produce  from  the  folds  of  his  mattress,  which  is,  when 
no  officer's  visit  is  apprehended,  a  species  of  cupboard  to  him,  a  cane 
and  a  pair  of -white-'cotton  gloves,  and  sally  forth.  Tommy  on  the 
stroll  without  a  cane  is  a  poor  thing,  but  Tommy  iv'Uh  a  cane  is  a 
dashing  fdlow,  awakening  the  admiration  of  the  passers-by  as  he 
cuts  at  an  imaginary  enemy  at  every  step  or  unmercifully  flogs  his 
own.  legs. 

Exactly  at '  last  post' — ten  o'clock  in  the  summer — he  must  be  in 
toanswer  his  name.to  the  orderly  sergeant  or  corporal  of  his  company, 
and  he  ofken  has  to  come  back  with  greater  speed  and  less  di^ty 
than  he  went  out.  The  society  of  the  future  Mrs.  Tommy  has  been 
so  faeninating,  it  may  be,  and  the  parting  so  prolonged,  or  the 
wtDjptJikj  at  his  '  hease  of  call'  down  in  the  town  so  pleasant,  that 
he  has  lingered  to  within  a  few  minutes  of  the  time,  and  has  to 
'  doable'  up  to  barracks  as  hard  as  he  can,  imd  arrives  probably 
'just. in  time  to  be  too  late.'  .Panting  and  out  of  breath,  he  is 
firthwith  tak^i  before  the  subaltern  collecting  tattoo  reports,  and  a 
hard-hearted  sub.  he  would  be  who  would  consign  him  to  the  guard- 
voom. 

*  Maatn't  make  a  practice  of  this,  Atkins.  All  right  this  time; 
get  away  to  bed,'  is  generally  the  rejoinder  to  his  excuses ;  and 
Tommy  salutes  and  gees  off  to  his  roomwith  a  thankful  heart  beat- 
iog  .under  hisahiny  huttons.  I  have  always  found  a  little  kindness 
and  consideration  go  a  long  way  with  Tommy  Atkins,  and  I  must 
add  that  he  is  geoerally  shown  both  by  his  officers.  As  a  rule,  your 
most  oalr^eoos  martinet  is  the  sub-Ueutenuit  of  a  few  weeks' 
standing;  bat  he  very  soon,  by  force  of  precept  and  example,  sees 
the  errors  of  his  ways. 
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A  quarter  of  an  hour  after  last  post  the  bugler  sounds  '  lights 
out/  and  if  Tommy  has  not  finished  undressing  himself,  he  must 
complete  the  operation  and  get  into  bed  in  the  dark.  He  has  been 
on  his  legs  the  greater  part  of  the  day  since  five  in  the  morning, 
and  he  probably  sleeps  soundly  until  the  reveille  awakens  him  to  a 
repetition  of  the  previous  day's  doings. 

The  above  is  a  fair  transcript  of  Tommy's  life  for  the  twenty-four 
hours ;  but  there  are  variations.  As  a  rule,  he  has  not  more  than 
four  or  five  consecutive  nights  in  bed ;  I  have  known  him  with  only 
three.  Every  fifth  or  sixth  day  about  he  is  on  guard,  mounting 
usually  at  ten  o'clock  one  morning  and  coming  off  the  same  hour 
the  next.  To  each  post  requiring  a  sentry  three  men  are  told  off, 
which  gives  each  man  two  hours  on  sentry  and  four  off.  If  there 
are  four  posts  in  a  guard,  the  latter  consists  of  twelve  men,  who 
are  divided  into  three  '  reliefs'  of  four  men  each.  Supposing  onr 
Tommy  is  in  the  first  relief,  he  is  on  sentry  firom  ten  to  twelve  in 
the  morning,  from  four  to  six  in  the  afternoon,  from  ten  to  twelve 
at  night,  and  from  four  to  six  the  following  morning. 

This '  sentry-go,  *  as  he  calls  it,  is  no  joke.  For  the  whole  two  hours 
he  must  be  marching  up  and  down  a  beaten  track  about  thirty  yards 
long,  with  his  rifle  and  fixed  bayonet  properly  shouldered,  or  *  at 
the  carry,'  or  if  he  chooses  to  stand  still  now  and  then,  it  must  be 
'  strictly  at  attention,'  or  '  correctly  at  ease.'  There  is  no  sentry 
in  the  world  as  steady  as  Thomas  Atkins.  Altogether  he  has  eight 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  at  this  monotonous  work,  and  the  in- 
tervals he  spends  in  lounging  about  on  a  form,  or  trying  to  snatch 
an  odd  hour's  rest  on  the  '  guard  bed,'  which  is  simply  a  sloping 
wooden  platform,  and  just  about  as  soft  and  downy  as  a  fishmonger's 
slab.  A  four-poster,  however,  would  be  somewhat  wasted  upon  him, 
seeing  that  during  the  twenty-four  hours  he  is  on  no  account  allowed 
to  take  off  any  of  his  clothing  or  accoutrements,  and  a  tightly-but- 
toned tunic,  plentifully  festooned  with  belts  and  pouches,  is  not  ex- 
actly the  sort  of  dress  to  go  to  bed  in.  When  he  comes  off  sentry 
he  may  put  his  rifle  in  the  arm-rack,  and  take  his  shako  off,  but 
that's  all.  Altogether  the  guard-room  is  not,  like  Bosherville  Gur- 
dens,  '  the  place  to  spend  a  happy  day  in,'  and  I  have  often  seen 
Tommy  coming  off  guard  looking  very  washed-out  and  worn.  This 
duty  comes  round  to  him  every  sixth  day  or  so,  and  '  takes  it  out' 
of  Tommy  more  than  bad  climates  or  hard  work.  The  soldier  ages 
very  soon.  Tommy  Atkins  at  thirty  invariably  looks  ten  years  older, 
and  I  have  heard  old  experienced  army  doctors  ascribe  this  princi- 
pally to  the  sentry  work  at  night. 

Besides  guard  Tommy  has  manifold  duties  to  fulfil.  There  are 
pickets  and  fatigues  innumerable,  and  he  must  take  his  turn  of 
'  mess  orderly,'  help  to  draw  the  rations  in  the  morning,  take  them 
to  the  cook-house,  bring  them  back  again  when  cooked,  &c.      He 
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most  also  assisfc  in  keeping  his  room  clean,  and  the  amount  of  scrub- 
bing and  rubbing  and  scraping  he  is  perpetually  engaged  in  with 
this  object  can  only  be  realised  by  a  sight  of  his  floor,  tables,  and 
benches,  which  are  all  as  snow-white  as  it  is  in  the  nature  of  wood 
to  be.  Not  a  speck  of  grease  is  to  be  seen  anywhere  when  the  offi- 
cer goes  round  to  inspect  the  rooms.  So  far  as  the  discovery  near  the 
barracks  of  fuller's-earth,  or  a  substitute  for  it,  goes.  Tommy  is  quite 
a  geologist.  I  recollect  once  in  the  Mediterranean  accompanying 
some  Turkish  officers  round  an  English  barrack,  and  the  tassel  of 
each  officer's  fez  nearly  stood  straight  on  end  with  astonishment  at 
the  tables  and  floors.  I  could  appreciate  their  feelings  of  amaze- 
ment when,  some  months  later,  I  beheld  a  Turkish  soldiers'  barrack- 
room  for  the  first  time. 

In  every  company  there  are  certain  to  be  some  public  characters. 
The  'handy  man,'  the  'wag,'  and  the  'lawyer'  are  generally  the 
three.  The  '  handy  man'  is  he  who  can  build  a  rabbit-hutch  or  a 
ddg-kennel  out  of  nothing  (Tommy  is  fond  of  pets),  cut  hair,  splice 
a  bat,  make  a  draughtboard  out  of — to  use  an  unavoidable  figure  of 
catachresis — scraps  of  coloured  cloth,  make  a  bird-cage  out  of  an  old 
tin  canteen,  in  short,  if  he  were  to  give  his  mind  to  it,  I  am  not 
certain  that  he  could  not  falsify  the  proverb  on  the  impossibility  of 
making  a  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear.  That  he  will  ever  bring  his  in- 
genious mind  to  bear  on  the  attempt  is  improbable,  for  Tommy  has 
not  much  use  for  purses.  The  '  wag'  must  be  able  to  sing  a  song, 
tell  a  good  story,  be  possessed  of  '  cheek'  and .  a  rough-and-ready 
sort  of  wit,  and  have  a  plentiful  stock  of  good-humour,  or  he  will 
soon  be  deposed.  The  '  lawyer'  is  the  man  who  always  has  a  com- 
plaint to  make  to  his  officer,  who  always  disputes  his  accounts,  who 
always  thinks  he  is  being  '  put  upon.'  He  is  generally  better  edu- 
cated than  his  fellows,  and  has  probably  been  a  clerk  in  a  small  way; 
he  possesses  that  little  knowledge  which  is  a  dangerous  thing,  and 
generally  ends  badly.  The  handy  man  has  many  friends,  the  wag 
many  admirers,  the  lawyer  neither  one  nor  the  other.  The  handy 
man  comes  out  strong  in  the  field,  under  canvas,  on  board  ship,  and 
on  all  occasions  of  difficulty ;  the  wag  shines  on  the  march,  in  the 
barrack-room,  in  the  canteen ;  and  the  lawyer  has  a  chance  of  dis- 
tinguishing himself  at  the  half-yearly  inspection,  when  the  inspect- 
ing general  asks  the  whole  regiment  whether  any  man  has  a  com- 
plaint to  make.  Now  is  the  lawyer's  time.  He  steps  forward,  the 
mark  of  all  eyes,  and  enters  into  a  long  rigmarole  whine.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  the  complaint  is  frivolous  and  groundless,  for  there 
are  very  few  commanding  officers  in  the  service  who  would  not  strain 
every  nerve  to  redress  a  man's  grievance  if  he  have  one.  The  in- 
specting general,  however,  will  always  listen  to  the  lawyer's  story, 
and  before  he  leaves  the  barracks  will  investigate  it  from  beginning 
to  end,  as  if  the  £ate  of  the  nation  depended  on  the  result. 
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Tommy  is  very  fond  of '  play-aoting/  and  in  every  regiment  tb^e 
is  sore  io  be  a  diamatio  company  among  tbe  men.  He  dearly  loYes 
to  ^strnt  and  fret  bis  bonr  on  tbe  stage/ and  to  see  him  do  the 
Duke  of  Bnckingbam  or  tbe  Earl  of  Rochester  in  ammunition  boots 
is  a  sight.  His  stock  pieces  -are  tbe  Miser  of  Shoreditch,  Black- 
eyed  Susan  (dcama),  tbe  Miller  and  his  Men,  and  suchlike. 

He  d&<aiso  very  fond,  ^h^i  be  has  the  chance,  of  tripping  it  ^  on 
tbe  light  fantastic  toe,'  and  an  uncommonly  fiemtastic  toe  it  is.  I 
nerer  in  all  my  life  sawtsueb  airs  and  graces,  sttoh  bowing  and  scrap- 
ing, such  pirouetting  and  teetotuming,  such  c^emonyand  deport- 
ment, as  at  a  Tommy  Atkins'  dance.  I  recollect  some  years  ago 
tbe  company  idth  wMcb  my  lot  was  cast  was  stationed  on  a  small 
island  oflf  tbe  coast  of  Greece.  There  was  little  ornotiiing  in  the 
place  itself  to  occupy  tbe  men,  and  a  low  fcYer  began  to  make  its 
appearance  among  diem.  To  counteract  this  tbe  certain  did  bis 
utmost  to  arouse  and  amuse  them,  and,  amongst  other  things,  be 
instituted  weekly  assemblies,  which  he  and  hisrsubaUem  graced  for 
an  hour  or  two  with  their  pnssence.  There  was  one  little  difficulty 
at  tbe  outset.  The  only  availaUe  ladies  for. Tommy  to  lead  in  tbe 
mazy  dance  were  his  comrades'  wives,  and  all  these,  scarcely  with 
one  exception,  had  babies  in  arms  which  could  not  be  left  at  home. 
There  was  only  one  way  omt  of  tbe  dilemma,  and  that  was  to  extend 
tbe  invitation  to  tbe  babies.  This  was  done,  and  so  far  from  tbe 
babies  destroying,  as  was  feared,  the  harmony  of  the  evening,  they, 
on  the  contrary,  did  nmcb  to  promote  it,  by  correcting  in  a  great 
nseasure  the  disproportion  of  men  ta  women.  A  viroman  with  a  bou- 
quet and  a  fan  requires  but  one  partner ;  a  woman  with  a  baby  and 
a.botUe  must  have  two,  one  to  bold  her,  tbe  other  to  hold  the  baby. 
Whon  Tommy  wanted  to  dance,  be  was  obliged  first  to  secure  the 
service  of  a  baby-cum-bottle-bolder,  .and  the  invitation  to  tbe  dance 
was  generally  couched  in  this  wise :  '  Will  yer  have  a  turn,  Mrs. 
Magrath  ?  Bill  Potts  'ull  'old  tbe  babby.'  Of  course  an  infantile 
wail  often  went  up  to  the  ceiling,  and  if  tiie*  babies  had  only  been 
unanimous  on  this  point,  they  would  have  driven  us  off  the  field. 
But  they  bad  not  yet  learned  tbe  force  of  combination,  and  tbe  two 
Qreek  fiddlers  were  able  to  cope  with  them  in  detail.  Waltzes  and 
Ifalops  were  not  much  patronised,  they  ^ere  low;  redo  was,  polkas, 
mazurkas,  Girci^sian  circles,  Tarsovianas,  and  the  Caledonians  were 
evidently  tbe:o<»rect  things.  To  me  who  had  never  seen  Tommy 
except  stiffly  on  parade,  and  had  heard  o^ly  of  Circassian  slaves 
— f^nover  of  Circassian  circles — ^the  sdgbt  was  passing  strange.  I 
could  hardly  realise  that  this  model  of  deportment  I  now  saw  before 
me  bending  in  the  ^aceful  varsoviana,  or  ehaseemg  in  the  stalely 
Caledonians,  was  the  same  Thomas  Atkins  I  had  been  wont  to  see 
looking •  straight  to  his  front,  or  holding  'his  thumbs  one  inch  in 
rear  of  tbe  seams  of  bis  trousers.'     It  was  in  the  Oiroasaian  eirde. 
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I  think)  thai  his  grace  and  el^ance  were  at  their  zenith.  On  the 
fiddlers  strddi^  up  the  first  bar'heTiroald  peiferm  a  dignified  poi^ 
Mul  in  firont  of  his  partner  of  aboat  a  nunnte's  duvation,  winding  up 
with  a  faigh-shooldered  bow  that  old  Mr.  Torreydrop  might  have  in 
vain  emulated.  Tommy  in  the  redowa  was  ako  good ;  but  his  high 
action  in  the  mazmrka,  thongh  a  fine  and  spirited  illnstration  of  the 
Terpsichorean  art,  was  dangerous  and  apt  to  lead  to  breaches  of  the 
peace.  These  assemblies  took  place  erery  week  for  some  time,  and 
they  did  a  great  deal  towards  dissipating  tiie  low  teier  bom  otenrmi 
and  iflyenefis.  This  taste  Tommy  carries  with  him  to  the  farthest 
qnarters  of  the  globe,  and  I  have  often  seen  him  in  the  far  distant 
*land  of  the  rising  sun'  stolidly  working  that  fantastic  toe  of  his  in 
eompany  with  the  laughing  little  maidens  of  Japan,  in  some  Yery 
peculiar  national  dances. 

Tommy  has  a  great  idea  of  keeping  up  Christmas,  and  the  far- 
ther he  is  away  firom  home  the  greater  ^  stickler'  he  will  be  for  the 
okl  tiBie-hononred  easterns.  For  a  week  before  the  festive  day  he 
is  hard  at  work,  cutting  out  paper  mottoes  and  deyices,  and  painting 
stamage  designs  to  be  fixied  to  the.barrack-room  walls ;  and  I  almost 
beUeve  that  if  he  were  stationed  in  the  midst  of  the  Sahara,  he 
ifoild  manage  somehow  to  have  a*  iew  boughs  and  green  leaves. 
I  know  that  he  once  managed  it  in  mid-ocean,  which  is  nearly  as 
im&voiirable  a  locality.  It  was  once  my  lot  to  spend  a  Ghristmas 
with  Tommy  in  a  troopship  in  the  middle  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
on  visiting  the  troop'deck  at  dinner-time,  I  was  much  surprised  to 
find  that  most  of  the  tables  had  burst  out  into  leaf.  With  an  eye 
to  the  future  Tommy  had,  it  appeared,  smuggled  on  board  a  few 
nnall  branches  of  evergreen  when  we  had  touched  at  the  Gape  two 
er  three  weeks  previously.  How  he  had  managed  all  this  time  to 
erode  the  vigilance  of  the  first  lieutenant  and  his  myrmidons  (Tommy's 
latnral  enemies  on  board  a  transport),  I  cannot  conceive  ;  -  but  that 
he  did  so  shows  how,  when  far  away  &om  home,  the  poor  fellow 
cherished  all"  these  little  observances  of  a  time  when  home,  uhhto 
than  at  any  other  period,  is  in  the  mind  of  the  exUe.  Tommy's 
Qhristmas-day  on  shore  in  his  normal  condition  is  a  very  different 
affidr.  The  decorations  in-  the  way  of  paper  flags  and  evergreens  are 
mest  elabarate.  This  is- the  timewhen  the  ^handyman'  comes  out 
strong.  The  '  wag's'  turn  will  come  later  on,  at  dinner  and  after. 
The  feast  is  always  supf^d  by  the  c^ain  of  the  company  and  his 
two-si^altams.  There  are  g^ierally  about  seventy  men  in  a  com- 
pany, who  tare,  as  fr  role,  accommodated  in  three  rooms,  and  in  each 
ioom>a'fe8tive  board  is  spread.  There's  a  tablecloth  to-day — not  a 
Toy  -fine  cme  certainly,  but  it's  very  white  and  clean,  and  beside 
each  plate  there's  :a  wine-glass  and  a  tumbler — ^none  of  your  tin 
canteens  to*day.  In  keeping  with  all  tMs  state  theidinner  is  post- 
poned to  the  more  bshionable  hoar  ef  ^wo.     At  the  top  of  each 
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table»  by  the  side  of  the  non-commissioned  officer  of  the  mess,  there 
is  a  small  tray  with  a  decanter  of  wine  and  two  wine-glasses,  which 
are  jealously  guarded.  The  explanation  of  this  mystery  is,  that  the 
captain  and  his  subaltern  are  sure  to  come  round  to  see  that  Tommy 
is  enjoying  himself,  and  to  address  a  few  hearty  and  kindly  words 
to  him  ;  and  Tommy  is  not  going  to  be  found  wanting  in  hospitality 
on  an  occasion  of  this  kind.  That  decanter  of  wine  is  of  his  own 
providing,  and  nothing,  I  think,  would  hurt  Tommy  more  than  for 
his  officer  to  refuse  the  proffered  glass  of  *  sherry  white  wine,'  as  he 
reverently  calls  it.  Of  course  the  captain  and  his  subaltern  never  do 
refuse  it,  and  if  they  also  taste  a  slice  of  cake  or,  better  still,  a 
small  piece  of  plum-pudding,  Tommy  feels  doubly  complimented. 
Before  drinking  the  glass  of  '  sherry  white  wine'  to  the  healths  of 
his  men,  the  captain  always  makes  a  few  remarks,  which  ought  to 
contain  a  joke  or  two.  It  need  not  be  one  of  the  first  water ;  in- 
deed, only  let  it  be  known  that  it's  meant  for  a  joke,  and  that's 
quite  enough.  Even  a  joke  from  the  bench  in  a  court  of  justice  is 
not  more  certain  of  a  good  reception.  By  the  side  of  the  captain 
stands  the  colour-sergeant,  looking  alternately  at  his  officer  and  the 
men  with  a  smiling  £Eu;e,  as  much  as  to  say,  like  Captain  Crosstree 
in  the  burlesque,  '  Always  laugh,  boys,  at  your  captain's  jokes.' 
The  best  plan  is  always  to  have  a  good  old  stock-joke,  and  then 
there  can  be  no  mistakes.  I  know  my  old  captain  adopted  this 
course  with  the  most  brilliant  success.  His  joke  was  this  :*  There 
was  a  man  called  Brown  who  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  having  the 
'  biggest  twist' — that  is,  the  largest  appetite — in  the  company,  and 
on  glancing  round  the  festive  board  the  most  prominent  feature  was 
always  Brown's  plate.  From  its  willow-patterned  surface  there  rose 
a  pyramid*  of  roast  goose  (it  was  generally  roast  goose)  and  baked 
potatoes,  purposely  heaped  up,  I  suspect,  by  the  *wag.'  When 
the  captain  took  his  glass  in  his  hand  to  wish  '  his  lads'  a  merry 
Christmas,  I  knew  what  was  coming,  every  man  knew.  Brown 
nervously  so.  The  captain,  in  the  middle  of  his  remarks  about  ^  not 
forgetting  those  at  home,'  and  having  'spent  many  Christmases 
together  all  over  the  world,'  would  suddenly  pretend  to  catch  sight 
of  Brown's  plate  for  the  first  time,  and,  after  shaking  his  head, 
would  say  in  mock  tones  of  sympathy,  '  Ah,  Brown,  that  old  attack 
of  consumption  coming  on  again,  I  see,  eh  ?'  We  generally  here 
made  our  exit  amidst  the  most  ringing  roars  of  laughter. 

*  What  a  joke  !'  you'll  say.  Ah,  but  recollect  your  frame  of 
mind.  You  are  not  about  to  tackle  roast  goose,  a  delight  of  only 
yearly  occurrence ;  you  didn't  know  Brown ;  you  didn't  know  the 
*  cap'en ;'  you  didn't  know  the  joke  as  I  did.  For  ten  successive 
years,  in  England,  Ireland,  in  the  middle  of  the  Indian  Ocean  (not 
roast  goose  tiiat  time),  and  in  various  remote  quarters  of  the  British 
*  All  rights  reaenred. 
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possessions,  have  I  heard  it,  and,  like  port,  it  improved  with  age. 
The  *  eap'en'  no  longer  commands  the  company ;  he  holds  a  higher 
miUtary  rank,  and  I  know  not  if  his  mantle  has  fallen  on  his  suc- 
cessor's shoulders.  If  the  '  eap'en'  did  his  daty  conscientiously, 
however,  when  he  gave  over  charge  of  his  company,  he  should  have 
handed  over  that  joke  together  with  the  arms  and  accoutrements. 

Tommy  is  very  fond  of  pets,  and  the  number  of  nondescript 
ears  who  find  a  happy  home  in  a  barrack  is  beyond  belief.  It  is 
very  hard  even  for  an  officer  to  keep  a  dog  to  himbelf.  If  that  dog 
once  tastes  the  delights  of  barrack-room  hospitality,  he  is  irreclaim- 
able. From  my  observations  on  this  point,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  your  bloated  aristocrat  amongst  dogs  is  the  well- 
bred  little  fox-terrier.  Him  alone  of  all  his  species  I  never  knew 
degenerate  into  a  barrack-room  dog ;  not  that  he  objected  to  honest 
Tommy  Atkins,  I  suppose,  but  to  Tommy's  canine  acquaintances, 
which  were  very  low.  You  see  dogs  in  a  barrack  that  you  would 
see  nowhere  else.  It  would  almost  seem  that  there  were  peculiar 
kinds  of  animals  made  expressly  for  soldiers  ;  but  the  explanation 
of  this  is,  that  such  dogs  as  find  favour  in  a  barrack  would  never  be 
allowed  to  emerge  from  puppyhood  in  any  other  sphere.  Nothing 
with  a  tail  at  one  end  and  a  bark  at  the  other  is  too  low  bred  or  too 
hideous  to  creep  into  Tommy's  heart.  In  fact,  I  believe  the  nearer 
he  verges  on  monstrosity  the  deeper  hold  he  has  on  Tommy's  affec- 
tions. It  is  very  amusing  to  notice  how  thoroughly  Tommy  believes 
in  his  cur,  and  his  monomania  on  this  point  is  to  fancy  him  a  sport- 
ing dog.  His  fondness  for  his  four-footed  friends  is  a  very  good 
trait  in  the  soldier's  character,  but  it  is  occasionally  a  very  trouble- 
some and  inconvenient  one.  So  great  a  nuisance,  I  recollect,  did  it 
once  become  in  a  garrison  abroad,  that  at  last  the  major-general 
commanding,  a  gallant  and  rather  irascible  old  gentleman,  issued  a 
general  order  commencing,  '  Barking  dogs  having  become  an  intoler- 
able nuisance,'  and  going  on  to  direct  that  only  a  certain  number  of 
dogs  would  be  allowed  to  each  company — five  or  six,  I  think — and 
that  the  rest  were  to  be  destroyed  by  the  garrison  police.  Those 
saved  were  to  be  numbered  and  registered  in  the  brigade-office,  and 
each  dog  was  to  have  a  wooden  '  tally'  round  its  neck  bearing  its 
number.  '  All  dogs  found  without  talHes,'  concluded  the  fearful 
mandate,  'will  be  immediately  destroyed.'  Great  was  the  lamenta- 
tion and  wailing  in  the  barrack-room  when  this  order  went  forth. 
How  the  six  per  company  to  be  saved  were  taken,  whether  by  selec- 
tion or  lot,  I  don't  recollect ;  but  the  order  was  carried  out,  and  I 
never  saw  Tonmiy  Atkins  look  so  black  and  lowering  as  when  a 
mighty  batch  of  condenmed  curs  were  led  away  to  destruction  by 
the  garrison  police. 

I  now  come  to  Tommy's  best  trait  as  a  soldier — ^his  respect  and 
liking  for  and  his  confidence  in  his  officer.     In  the  field  he  will 
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follow  him  anywhere  and  da  anything  he  telk  him ;  in  quarters  he 
will  take  the  greatest  delight  and  pride  in  hifl-sportiog  prowess — 
Tommy  dearly  loves  a  bit  of  sport  in  his  officer-:— and  will  tmd^Of. 
many  a  mile  to  soe  him  ^de  a  steeplechase  or  play  a  cricket  match, 
and  cheer'  till  he  is  bine  in  the  face  oyer  a  victory  in  either  field. 
Nothing  struck  the  foreign  military  critics  at  our  Autumn  Man<BUvres 
so  much  as  the  admirable  relations  between  the  men  and  the  officers 
of  our  army ;  they  are  splendid.  This  feeling  is  the  true  foundation 
of  British  discipl^e,  and  therefore,  in  a  great  measure,  of  British 
success.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  experienced  officers  that  the 
short-service  system  will  strike  at  the  very  root  of  this  excell^it 
spirit.  Under  the  old  long-service  plan  the  lot  of  man  and  officer 
was  cast  together  in  many  strange  scenes  and  countries,  and  a 
mutual  feeling  of  esteem,  tc^ther  with  a.  reciprocal  knowledge  of 
character  usefiod  to  both  commander  and  commanded,  sprung  np 
between  them.  But  in  the  sh(Hrt  service,  just  as  a  man  begins  to 
know  his  officer  and  to  appreciate  and  .und^»4and  their  relative  posi- 
tions, he  leaves. .  It  is  not  irksome  to  render  implidt  obedience  to 
one  you  know  and  respect;  but  it  is  to  one  you  do  not  respect 
simply  because  you  do  not  know  him.  In  the  former  case  disciplia* 
will  never  break  down,  in  the  latter  it  totters  and  may  collapse  under 
the  firsfc  severe  test. 

Tommy  Atkins,  however,  not  army  organisation,  is  my  theme. 
You  will  perhaps  think  that  I  regard  him  through  a  f pair*  of  rose- 
coloured  spectacles,  and  that  I  want  you  to  do  the  sama^  Not  at 
alL  Of  course  I  know  that  Tommy  is  at  times  a  thirsty  soul .  and 
even  a  drunken  blackguard.  I  know  too  that  he  will  on  occasion 
take  off  his  belt  and  amuse  himself  with  hammering  the  heads  of 
peaceable  citizens,  and  even  citizenesses,  with  the  buckle.  But  are 
there  not  black  sheep  in  ev^  fold  ?  Are  there  not  scoundrels  to  be 
found  amongst  clergymen,  lawyers, .  doctors,  and  in .  every  raa^L  of 
life  ? — scoundrds  too  with  more  education  to  keep  them  straight  • 
and  less  temptation  to  send  them  wrong  .than  the  poor  soldier  has.. 
The  instancesof  depravity  which  the  above  professions  occasionally 
furnish  do  not  in  the  least  damage  their  desarvedly  high  corporate 
characters,  for  are  there  not  even  fallen  angels  ?  But  it  is  dififoreni 
with  the  soldier;  he  is  condemned  for  the  few.  It  is  the  opiatOD* 
of  a  large  number  of  Tommy's  countrymen  that,  though  a  plaoky 
fellow,  he  is  but  a  drunken  worthless  member  of  society.  I  know- 
an  old  lady  who  has  only  to  see  a. red  coat  to  be  ready  to  make  aa- 
affidavit  on  the  spot  that  the  man  inside  is  reeling.  It  is  not  wilfisl 
perjury  on  her  part,  it  is  monomaaia,  and  a  monomania  which  in : 
milder  forms  possesses  many  people.  A  much  fiercer  light  beats  on 
Tommy  Atkins  reeling  back  to  barracks  in  bright  soudeithantoaihe 
labourer  rolling  home  in  sombre. garb,  and  Tommy  gets  the  full 
benefit  of  the  glare  and  blaze*. 
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Bat  yoa  should  make  aUowances  for  him : 

'  The  brave  poor  aodger  ne'er  despide, 

Nor  count  him  as  a  stranger ; 
Esmember  he's  bia  cooAtry's  etaj 
In  hour  and  daj  of  danger.* 

I  fear  that  Boms  has  -written  this  last  injanctioii  in*  vain.  The  only 
time  yon  do  remember  that  the  soldier  ia  his  eoantrjr's  stay  in  hour 
of  danger  is-^hen  that  honr  is  nigh  or  'stii)  fresh  in  year  minds,  and 
then  you  recollect  it  fast  enough.  You  will  pat  him  on  the  back 
c^ainly,  and  give  him  a  right  hearty- welcomev  when  he  'comes 
marching  home'  after  a  yiotorions  campaign;  but  whftn^ star's  alarms 
are  oyer,  and  when  his  deeds  have  ceaeed  to  be^  a  nme- days' won- 
der, the  '  brave  poor  sodger,'  I  say,  is  '  despised,'  and  I  say  it 
advisedly.  I  recollect  once  a  colour-^BergeaHt  coming'  to*  my  room* 
with  his  bronaed  face — he  had  but  recently  retwmed*  from^  a  ten 
years'  tour  of  service  in  the  Bast^^all  aftemh'  with'  indigoatioii. 
He  tdd  me  his  story*;  it  was  this  :  He^  had  been '  upf  in  town  *  on 
pass'  for  the  day  with  the  youn^gwife  he  had  just*  married  and 
some  of  her  people*.  They  enjoyed-  themseWes-very  well,  walk* 
ing  about  looking  at  the  shop^ windows  and  noticing  all  the  Lon- 
don life  and  bustle,  until  th^y  arrived  at  OBe'of  4;he  leading  West- 
end  thoroughfares,  when  his  wife  remembered  that  she  had  a* 
cousin  an  attendant  damsel  at  one  of  the  stalls  in  a  fancy  bazaar 
dose  by,  where  a  band  played  and  people  lounged  about.  Just  the 
very  thing ;  and  in  high  spirits  they  were  about  to  enter.  His  wife  and 
her  relations — father  and  brother,  I  think — were  allowed  to  pass; 
but  as  the  colour-sergeant  stepped  within  the  portals,  the  janitor  in 
green-and-gold  placed  a  debarring  arm  across  his  path.  '  Soldiers 
m  uniform  not  admitted  here,'  was  the  inexorable  order.  The  party 
turned  away.  The  passing  mechanic,  if  he  were  decently  dressed, 
the  meanest  shopboy,  the  most  pimply-faced,  stunted,  unwholesome- 
looking  grub  of  a  grocer's  assistant  were  all  at  liberty  to  enter,  but 
the  bronzed  soldier,  standing  stalwart  and  erect  in  the  uniform  of  the 
British  army,  and  wearing  on  his  arms- the  crossed  colours  of  his 
countiy,  the  badge  of  one  of  the  highest  positions  of  trust  in  the 
non-commissioned  ranks,  was  ignominiously  turned  away  as  if  he 
had  been  a  felon.  This  too  before  his  young  bride,  before  her  rela- 
tives !  It  was  piling  Ossa  upon  Pelion.  It  must  have  been  rather 
a  bitter  moment  that,  I  should  think.  The  day's  jaunt  had  been 
looked  forward  to,  I'll  be  bound,  with  great  pleasure,  but  I  believe 
the  Uttle  party  was  not  a  very  jolly  one  after  this.  *  And  now,  sir,' 
concluded  the  colour-sergeant,  his  face  more  than  ever  aglow  after 
the  recital  of  his  wrongs,  *  my  object  in  coming  to  you  with  this 
story  is  to  ask  you  to  write  a  letter  about  it  to  the  Times.  I  feel 
I  ought  to  take  some  notice  of  it.' 

Of  course  I  wrote  a  letter ;  but  it  was  a  bad  letter,  I  fear,  full 
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of  tautology  and  repetition,  for  the  colour-sergeant's  flushed  face 
was  looking  over  my  shoulder  while  I  wrote,  and  I  went  at  my  sub- 
ject with  rather  an  indignant  and  slap-dash  pen.  He  would  have 
written  a  much  better  one  himself  probably,  but  the  incident  of  the 
day  had  taken  all  self-confidence  out  of  him.  The  Times  kindly 
inserted  the  letter  the  following  morning,  for  which  the  colour- 
sergeant  was  very  grateful ;  and  I  afterwards  found  out  that  the 
proprietors  or  managing  committee  of  the  bazaar  in  question  rescinded 
the  obnoxious  order.  When  this  is  the  treatment  the  uniform  meets 
with,  you  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  sergeants  on  leave  in 
London  for  a  day  or  two  often  prefer  wearing  seedy  plain  clothes,  and 
running  the  risk  of  getting  into  trouble  for  doing  so,  to  appearing  in 
their  uniforms.  As  shabby  civilians  they  command  more  respect 
and  consideration  than  as  smart  soldiers. 

I  could  give  instances  ad  infinitum  of  how  Tommy  is  slighted 
by  his  countrymen  when  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  his  ser- 
vices being  required ;  but  I  fear  I  have  already  occupied  more  space 
than  you  will  probably  think  the  subject  is  worth.  In  conclusion,  I 
hope  that  the  further  knowledge  of  Tommy  Atkins,  which  a  perusal 
of  this  paper  will  afford  the  reader,  will  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  improves  on  acquaintance,  and  is  not  such  a  '  worthless  drunken 
fellow'  after  all. 
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This  is  the  very  spot — so  runs  the  legend — 
Where  Lady  Alice  stood  to  hear  her  doom. 

The  moonlight  fell  in  soft  and  golden  showers 
In  every  chalice  of  the  lily's  bloom. 

Behind — ^the  hall  was  bright  with  mirth  and  masic ; 
"^        '      "        »ods  were  weird  in  midnight  gloom. 

she  came  in  queenly  beauty, 
ding  softly  from  her  way ; 
I  low  and  dreamy  cadence, 
1  the  smile  of  moonlight  lay. 
and  gazed  among  the  lilies, 
ing,  stand  and  gaze  to-day. 

)w  her  heart  was  beating, 
aiting  here  beside  the  stream, 
\  perhaps — the  white-clad  cistus, 
3om  in  her  bliss  supreme, 
'd,  her  happy  eyes  unclouded, 
olden  tracery  of  her  dream  ? 

I  the  hush'd  and  hurrying  footsteps 
sses  of  the  wood  they  came), 
d  in  the  caressing  moonlight, 
a  Paradise  became. 
;  but  all  her  love  stood  utter'd 
isper  of  her  lover's  name. 

ill ;  the  cistus  sigh'd  and  waited ; 
up  and  shiver'd  in  his  nest ; 
ihe  evening  wind  was  silent, 
clouds  that  droop'd  upon  its  breast ; 
ith  lifted  heads  a  moment, 
:  away.     Ah,  you  have  guess'd  ! 
Vol.  XXVII.  B 
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It  was  her  husband's  touch  that  she  had  answer'd. 

Within  the  wood  her  murder'd  lover  lay  ; 
His  sword,  unsheath'd,  still  grasp'd  within  his  fingers ; 

Bold  had  he  been  to  fight  as  to  betray. 
Was  her  name  whisper'd  in  that  dying  moment  ? 

'Tis  years  ago,  and  who  the  truth  can  say  ? 

« 

No  woman's  cry  had  pierced  the  midnight  silence ; 

And  still  the  waters  keep  their  secret  well. 
To-day  the  lilies  linger  in  their  dreaming 

Over  the  spot  where  Lady  Alice  fell ; 
And  yet  not  all  the  magic  of  its  beauty 

The  sorrow  of  this  spot  can  e'er  dispel. 

That  is  the  legend ;  riiadowy  and  imperfect 
(So  safe  the  truth  'neath  buried  ages  lies) ; 

A  stranger  dead,  the  grand  old  hall  deserted, — 
No  more  !     Now  turn  away  your  sadden'd  eyes 

From  their  long  gaze.     Do  we  not  know,  my  darling, 
From  Faith  and  Truth  no  gloomy  legends  rise  ? 

MABY  CBOHi  HAY. 
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BT  OEOBOB  AUGUSTUS  BALA 


IwBSTE  this  in  a  s^t  of  the  devest  hnmility,  and  witii  a  salatary; 
albeit  saddened^  conyiotion  of  tboTanity  of  all  sabhmary  things  and  the 
general  futility  of  Matter.   I  write  it  with  the  earnest  desire  to  instil 
into  the  minds  of  the  yoong  and  the  unthinking  the  terrible  truth  of 
the  nuudm  that  Pride  must  have  a  Fall^  and  that  at  the  very  moment 
wh^  we  deem  oorselTes  most  prosperouSi  and  imagine  that  our  pro- 
sperity will  be  lasting,  >we  are  most  probably  on  the  verge  of  under- 
going a  dreadful  rebuff,  and  of  being  flouted  by  Fortune  in  the  crueUest 
manner  conoeivable*    I  am  just  in  the  proper  frame  of  mind  fbr  the 
composition  of  saoh  a  hmmly  as  it  is  my  purpose  to  indite ;  for  I  am 
Aleue  in  a  foreign  country,  on  the  28th  of  January.  I  am  very  Gold, 
lam  Tery  Hungry,  and  I  have  no  Money,  except  a  two-real  piece — 
which  I  took  last  Thursday  from  an  innkeeper  at  Ghiadalajara,  and 
which  my  tobacconist  in  Madrid  dedures  to  be  bad — and  an  Eng^h 
threepenny-bit, «  cdn  not  current  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula.    I  am 
veiy  cold  becanse  I  am  occupying  a  rocmi  destitute  of  a  fireplace ;  I  am 
Teiy  hungry  because  the  Spanish  cookery  at  the  fonda  whereat  I  am 
stayiog  makes  me  sick,  and  I  prefer  starvation  to  a  bilious  attach;  and 
my  want  of  money  is  due  to  the  fietct  that  Messrs.  Stonyheart,  Nethar- 
millstone,  &  Co.,  bankers  of  this  city,  have  gotten  a  hundred  pounds 
good  and  lawful  money  of  mine  in  their  hands;  but  that  they  obsti- 
nately refuse  to  part  with  so  much  as  a  maravedi  of  it,  because  the 
mail-bag  containing  my  letter  of  credit  has  been  burnt  by  the  Gailiste, . 
or  lost  in  the  Pyrenees,  cor  drowned  in  the  Bidassoa.     At  all  events, 
ihat  paztiCTlar  bag  has  not  turned  up  at  the  General  Post-ofBoe, 
Madrid.    Mj  agents  in  Lond<m  have  telegn^hed  to  say  that  anotiier 
kitffl  of  credit  is  on  its  way;  still  Messrs.  S.,  N.,  &  Co.,  of  this  dty, 
seomfrdly  decUne  to  pay  money  at  the  bidding  of  a  telegraphic  mess- 
age. They  will  not  ^  part.'  Their  clerks  point  the  finger  of  derision  at 
me ;  and  the  porter,  when  I  ask^d  him  this  morning  for  a  ludfnr-match 
to  kindle  my  cigarito,  pretended  not  to  hear  me.  I  am  in  debt  to  th& 
washerwoman — a  terrible  woman,  with  a  Tongue,  who  does  not  at  all 
m»ear  to  feel  the  force  of  my  suggestion  that  my  little  account  should 
be  put  in  the  hotel-bill.  Tb^  upper  leather  of  my  right  shoe— my  fa- 
vourite shoe — ^parted  c<»npany  witii  the  sole  this  morning.  I  dare  not 
send  that  shoe  to  be  mended*   How  ceold  I  settle  with  the  aapatero 
when  that  shoe  came  liome?  Only  one  contingency  remains — ^thattiie 
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tobacconist  should  give  me  into  custody  in  the  matter  of  that  bad 
two-real  piece,  as  a  'smasher'  from  Gibraltar.  It  would  go  hard 
with  me,  I  fear,  for  I  have  no  means  wherewith  to  retain  an  ad?o- 
cate.  I  dare  not  rob  a  church ;  and,  besides,  the  Republicans  have 
left  the  churches  nothing  to  be  robbed  of.  I  am  too  old  to  enlist, 
and  too  fat  to  go  on  the  stage ;  and  to  beg  on  the  Puerta  del  Sol 
I  am  ashamed,  although  numbers  of  highly  respectable  people  of 
both  sexes  habitually  pursue  that  line  of  business  in  Madrid.  The 
only  way  out  of  my  present  difficulties  which  occurs  to  me  is  that 
I  should  get  up  very  early  to-morrow  morning,  and  borrow  three 
dollars  from  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fitch.  But  suppose  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Fitch  should  happen  to  be  'short*?  Stay;  I  have  still  pens 
and  ink  and  paper;  and  I  have  credit  for  postage  stamps  at  the  bureau 
of  the  Fonda  de  Paris.  I  will  sit  me  down,  wrapping  my  Ulster  round 
my  legs  to  keep  the  cold  out,  and  tell  the  readers  otBelgravia  how  it 
came  about  that  my  pride  lately  had  a  fall,  and  how  I  was  left  behind 
at  Sigiienza. 

Last  Tuesday  week,  being  the  18th  of  January,  I  was  in  the  en- 
joyment of  almost  everything  a  freebom  Englishman  could  desire, 
except,  perhaps,  the  Freedom  of  the  City  of  London,  the  Order  of  the 
Garter,  and  a  couple  of  New-River  shares.  Yet,  abating  those  en- 
dowments, did  I  deem  myself  the  luckiest  of  mortals.  The  young 
King  of  Spain  was  about  to  make  a  progress  through  the  northern 
portion  of  his  dominions.  He  was  to  speed  by  railway,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  venerable  and  interesting  city  of  Zaragoza.  He  was 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  large  and  brilliant  staff  of  grandees  of  Spain, 
generals,  and  aides-de-camp ;  and  very  late  on  Monday  night  I  received, 
to  my  infinite  gratification,  a  slip  of  paper  impressed  with  a  porten- 
tous-looking official  stamp,  and  headed  '  Secrietaria-General  de  la 
Presidencia  del  Ministerio  Regencia  Particular.'  Thus  ran  the  magic 
document :  '  Tren  Real.  Billete  personal  a  favor  del  SeSor  Don  [here 
followed  my  name],  corresponsal  del  periodico  [here  was  inserted  the 
name  of  the  newspaper  which  I  represented].  Madrid,  18  de  Enero  de 
1875.  (Signed)  JovELLAR.*  And  with  therwftrica — the  official  flourish 
— too.  By  permission  of  the  Minister  of  War  two  English  newspaper 
correspondents  were  to  form  part  of  the  royal  cortege  to  the  north ; 
the  only  condition  attached  to  the  much-coveted  privilege  being  that 
the  holders  of  the  biUetes  personalea  should  appear  either  in  uniform, 
in  court  or  in  evening  dress.  A  uniform  I  never  possessed.  I  was 
never  even  so  much  as  a  drunmier  in  a  volunteer  corps.  I  was  never 
presented  at  the  court  of  my  Sovereign,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  I  shall 
-ever  enjoy  that  honour,  so  that  I  had  no  right  to  wear  a  court  suit 
(a  pretty  spectacle  I  should  have  presented  in  one) ;  but  I  had  for- 
tunately packed  up  my  evening  garb  before  starting  from  England, 
and  in  a  full  suit  of  sables  who  was  there  to  make  me  afraid  ?  Still, 
the  m6dem  traveller  ought  to  have  a  court  dress,  and  the  right  to 
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wear  it.  I  remember  once  meeting  that  shrewd  physician,  most  ami- 
able man,  and  most  indefatigable  traveller — he  was  then  past  eighty 
— Sir  Henry  Holland,  and  hearing  him  remark,  in  connection  with 
Sterne's  well-known  description  of  the  state  of  his  wardrobe  when  he 
arrived  at  Calais,  the  first  stage  of  the  Sentimental  Journey,  that  for 
his  own.  Sir  Henry's,  part,  however  modest  might  be  his  kit,  he  al- 
ways took  with  him  a  pair  of  black-silk  small-clothes,  in  case  he  shonld 
be  invited  to  dine  with  royalty.  There  it  is.  We  live  in  a  world  of  the 
strangest  ups  and  downs.  You  never  know  when  you  may  be  invited  t^ 
dine  with  royalty.  You  never  know  when  the  Sultan  of  Kashgar  may 
take  it  into  his  head  to  create  you  a  three-tailed  Bashaw,  and  to  bestow 
npon  you  the  hand  of  his  eldest  daughter,  with  a  million  of  tomauns  as 
a  marriage  portion ;  although  truly  that  the  acceptance  of  the  offer 
on  your  part  might  necessitate  some  preliminary  arrangements  in  the 
Court  for  Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Causes  at  home — arrangements  in 
which  the  Queen's  Proctor  might  possibly  feel  himself  called  upon  to 
intervene.  But  the  moral  of  it  all  is  that  you  should  never  be  without 
those  black-silk  small-clothes,  with  the  usual  upper  and  lower  acces- 
sories of  a  courtly  nature,  during  your  rambles  abroad,  in  view  of  any- 
thing regal  which  may  happen  to  turn  up.  Therefore  make  haste  to 
get  into  the  graces  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  or  at  least  move  some- 
body in  authority  (I  think  that  either  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  or  the 
Master  of  the  Pytchley  Hunt  is  the  proper  functionary  to  do  it)  to 
appoint  you  a  deputy-lieutenant.  Under  the  last-named  circumstances 
you  will  be  entitled  to  dress  yourself  up  like  a  flamingo,  and  to  wear  a 
cocked-hat  as  big  as  a  beadle's ;  and  you  will  be  in  proper  trim  to  be 
presented  at  any  court  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  from  that  of  Spain  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands. 

I  shivered  a  good  deal  at  the  railway  terminus  at  Madrid  while 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  king;  since  it  was  not  considered  good 
nuinners  to  put  on  one's  Ulster  till  Alfonso  XII.  was  safe  in  his  royal 
carriage ;  but  his  majesty  having  been  duly  bestowed  therein,  amidst 
inmiense  cheering  and  the  strains  of  the  '  Marcia  Beale,'  which  begins 
like  a  polka  and  ends  like  a  jig,  played  in  half-a-dozen  different  keys 
by  half-a-dozen  military  bands,  I  proceeded  to  make  myself  comfort- 
d)le.  Comfort  was  scarcely  the  word.  It  was  luxury,  sir.  A  great 
Spanish  nobleman  and  famous  financier  had  had  the  courtesy  to  place 
at  our  disposal  his  own  private  saloon  carriage  (he  is  the  president  of 
the  railway  company  which  was  to  convey  the  king  to  Zaragoza),  and 
(infiatuated  wretch !)  I  thought  that  those  halcyon  days  had  returned 
when,  through  the  politeness  of  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  Great  West- 
em  lUdlway  directors,  I  careered  about  the  Canadas  in  the  car  which  had 
been  built  for  the  Prince  of  Wales — ^patronising  Niagara,  looking  con- 
descendingly on  Toronto,  urbanely  saluting  Montreal,  and  saying  civil 
things  of  Quebec.  Spanish  raUway  arrangements  are,  in  the  majority 
of  instances,  utterly  abominable.    The  carriages  are  uncomfortable ; 
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and,  ihare  being  on  the  ayerage  only  one  train  a  day,  tlie  comf  art- 
ments  are  nsaally  crowded  to  s«Soeati(ML  Of  tbeir  parpetvaUy  reeking 
witii  the  odonns  of  stale  tobacco  a  guilty  conscience  (in  the  matteir  of 
nicotine)  forbidis  me  to  say  more  tiian  that  the  steneh  of  bygone 
and  stiU  smouldering  puroB.  and  paj^Utos  might  noi  posedhly  be 
quite  so  oSenmjB  if  the  unfortunate  Spanish  nation  eould  procure 
something  bet^  to  smoke  thao  the  peiflonous  nd)bi8h  smuggled  into 
Spain  &om  Gibraltar,  at  which  pictuaresque  d^endency  a  colossal  con- 
traband trade  in  tobacco  and  aguardiente,  and  ashameloBEdy  felonious 
system  of  coining  spurious  dollars  and  pesetas  for  oinmktion  in  a 
-  country  which  for  forty  years  has  been  more  bankrupt  than  solTent, 
are  coolly  carried  on  under  the  shadow  of  the  Union  Jack  and  under 
the  very  nose  of  the  British  Lion.  Finally,  the  pace  on  the  Spanish 
railways  is  de^rately  slow;  and  in  the  northern  pForinees  there  is  a 
chronic  risk  of  the  train  being  fired  into,  or  stopped  and  pfamdered, 
by  wandering  bands  of  Garlists,  of  by  mere  common  footpads  and 
highwaymen — the  senm  of  Barcelona  and  Tarragona,  of  Pampeluna 
or  Yigo — who  disguise  themselves  in  a  Gftrlist  olrigo  and  a  boyena, 
or  scarlet  bonnet,  call  tiiemselves  for  the  nonce  soldiers  of  Don  Caries 
and  loyal  and  fiuthful  defenders  of  the  altar  and  the  throne,  and  after 
their  ravaging,  plundering,  and  very  oft^i  murdering  visit  is  over 
gleefully  return  to  the  caffie  and  wineshops  of  Catalonia  and  Bis- 
cay, and  openly  brag  of  their  campaigns  and  of  the  triumphs  they  have 
achieved  thereof.  Such,  under  normal  circumstances,  is  tiie  com^ 
plexion  of  railway  travelling  in  Spain ;  but  wonderftdly  different  were 
the  viatorial  conditions  under  which  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  find 
myself  on  the  18th  of  January  1875.  Bear  the  date  well  in  mind :  it 
was  that  of  my  proudest  exaltation  and  of  my  most  miserable  downfalL 
A  dear  old  Mend  was  with  me ;  and  in  the  scmorous  southern  tongue 
of  which  he  is  a  master,  but  of  which  I  have  (mly  an  imperfect  smatter* 
ing,  we  beguiled  the  time  with  pleasant  talk  sJ)out  the  strange  lands 
and  the  stnmger  people  whom  in  bygone  years  we  had  wanderedin  or 
rubbed  shoulders  witii.  Anon  our  converse  was  in  Castihan,  for  we 
were  joined  by  a  hidalgo  of  the  bluest  blood,  delegated  by  his  uncle,, 
the  financier-marquis,  who  was  in  attendance  on  royalty,  to  do  the 
honours  of  the  saloon  carriage  to  us.  And  then  everybody  began  to 
talk  English,  for  there  was  an  accession  to  our  party  in  the  shape  of 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  line,  who  conreyed  to  us  the  gbwl  intelli* 
gence  that:  at  noon  precisely  we  were  to  lunch  in  the  directors'  car- 
riage, which  was  at  the  farther  extremity  of  the*  train,  at  a  station 
called  Jadraque.  The  next  day  it  was  ^rtiispered  to  us  tiiat  we  wiere, 
prior  to  arriving  at  Zaragossa,  to  be  honoured  with  an  invti»ti<m  to 
breakflAst  with  the  king  himself;;  but  to-day  we  ware  told,  almost 
apologetically,  we  must  make  sUft  (make  shift;  quotha !)  with  the 
directors'  fare ;  since  the  mKrqnisi-flnancier's'cook,  a  femous  hand  at 
tortiUas  and  duices,  was  lying  ill  at  Madrid,  and  the  culinary  arrange* 
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nenbi  of  his  pfttron's  travelling  eaniage  were  thus  temporarily  msoh 
fflttded*  It  did  not  in  the  least  matter  to  me.  I  like  lunching  with 
direetoro.  Images  (rfdry  shezry  leaped  up  on  the  tables  of  my  mind, 
«Dd  radiant  visioBS  of  Glio^net^  champagne  swam  before  my  ^es* 
Perhaps,  I  thought — the  InnclMon  being  a  director's  one — there 
wonld  bealittlebowlof  gtddeii  Jfoiefiinof  in  the  centre  of  the  board, 
and  into  which  mcnlar  Paotolos  the  guests  would  be  privileged  to  dip 
their  fingers.  Perhaps  I  should  find  a  bank-note  (not  one  of  the 
Bank  of  Spain,  but  a  real  crisp  bULU-doux  from  Threadneedle-street) 
]&  my  ni^ddncff  under  my  plate.  At  any  rate,  it  was  certain  thai  there 
woidd  be  Chops ;  for  when  I  alighted  at  a  place  called  Junqueral  had 
distinetly  smelt  an  aroma  of  cutlets  issuing  from  the  windows  of  the 
ti&vdling  kitchen  attached  to  the  last  carriage.  I  had  even  caught 
»  ^impse  of  the  cook  himself,  in  hiswhite  jacket  and  snowy  heretta^. 
gOkVfij  peeling  carrots  and  puffing  at  a  puro  the  while*  Chops,  with 
possiUyTaldePeSaswine;  Montilla with  the  omelettes;  Laroseor 
St.  Estephe  (I  like  St.  Estephe)  with  the  roast  chicks — and  nothisig 
to  pory.  Th^re  was  nothing  to  pay  for  anything;  and  I  had  spent  so 
mnok  of  other  people's  mimey  sines  I  came  to  Spain.  Ererything 
was  free  and  gratis.  I  was  loungihg  in  a  sumptuous  boudoir,  hung 
with  draperies  of  rich  amber-satin  dunask,  with  costly  bullion  fringes* 
Thetwipet  was  a  yelvet  three-pile  Aubusson.  The  cornices  and  dewus 
de  partes  were  heavy  with  carving  and  dazzling  in  gilding.  The  tables 
W€a»  of  satin-wood  and  walnut,  exquisitely  polished.  The  ottomans 
tad  arm-diaurs  were  of  sky-blue  satin,  onbroidered  with  the  marquis- 
fiaaaeier's  coron^  crei^,  and  cipher.  The  slightest  agitation  of  & 
httfe  handbell  brcnight  obsequious  lackeys  in  livery  to  wait  upon  us* 
My  tiarrelling  companions  were  princes  in  the  land.  One,  tiie  director, 
was  tiie  nephew  and  heir  of  Don  Baldomero  Espsrtero,  Duke  of  Vic- 
tory* We  converoed  in  four  languages.  Quite  an  OUendorf  institu- 
tkm  turned  into  &  Chamber  of  Peers.  I  began  to  flatter  myself  that  I 
too  had  pabictaiii  blood  in  my  vems,  that  my  ancestovs  came  over 
witti  the  Conqueror,  that  my  great-great-graad&Uher  ccHumanded  the 
Iridi  Brigade  at  Fontenoy,  and  that  my  remoier  progemtora,  a.  gen$ 
el  eeasular  dignity,  settled  at  Bamona  any  numb^  of  generatioDS 
B*c*  I  determined  henceforth  to  oonsort  only  with  dukes  andmar* 
opuses,  who,  I  mentally  condescended  to  admit,  were  after  aU  a 
deceit  kiz^  of  people,  mtii  whom  you  got  akng  very  ccanfortaUy  if 
you  made  them  know  tibeir  place,  and  did  not  permit  them  to  take  too 
many  liberties.  I  should  not  mind,  I  thought,  being  chairman  ot  a 
laibHky  company,  tot  once  in  a  way.  (How  good  that  Begalia  Britan^ 
siea  was  which  the  director  had  just  handed  me !)  I  would  deliver 
moflt  eloquent  i^eeches  at  the  Board,  and  make  the  secretury  tuntpale 
and  the  traffic  manager  shiver  in  his  ^oes.  Stay;  I  thought  tiaat  I 
dftould  like  to  be  a  balder,  negotiating  loans  and  things,  and  haq^xtily 
inieiKitiewing  the  Minister  of  Finance*  After  that  I  might  go,  I  opined, 
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into  the  Ministry  myself.  What  a  majority  wonld  I  not  conmiand  in 
both  Chambers !  They  wonld  give  me  the  Orders  of  Isabella  the 
Catholic  and  of  Charles  III.  I  might  accept,  too,  the  Cross  of  Cala- 
traya  and  that  of  Santiago;  and  who  should  say  that  I  might  not  be 
deemed  worthy  by  my  sovereign  of  the  collar  and  badge  of  the  Golden 
Fleece  ?  Diamonds ! — I  should  have  shoals  of  brilliants  of  course. 
Wives ! — I  should  have  (under  a  dispensation  from  the  Pope  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury)  as  many  wives  as  Solomon  had,  and 
— Alnaschar,  Alnaschar !  what  have  you  in  that  Basket  ? 

I  am  very  poor  and  hungry  now,  and  I  chatter  my  teeth  for  the 
cold  that  doth  me  chill.  If  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fitch  lends  me  those 
three  dollars,  I  will  speed  me  to  a  shop  I  know  in  the  Carrera  San 
Geronimo,  Madrid,  and  buy  a  Pie — a  meat  pie.  I  saw  it  yesterday, 
and  I  shall  know  it  again  by  a  fly  baked  into  the  upper  crust.  The 
pie  is  cut  in  halves,  and  the  juicy-looking  clods  of  meat,  the  sections 
of  hard  eggs,  and  the  little  bits  of  truffles  forming  the  interior  are 
framed  first  in  the  marrow-like-looking  border  of  some  adipose  sub- 
stance, and  outer-cased  by  the  rich  brown  wall  of  the  pie-crust  itself. 
It  is  said  that  the  walls  of  raised  pies  are  tough  and  indigestible,  and  are 
not  to  be  eaten.  Bidiculous  figment !  I  could  eat  the  whole  of  that  pie 
now,  leaving  not  so  much  as  a  crumb  of  its  pasty  bastions  and  coun- 
terscarps. The  name  of  the  man  who  keeps  the  shop  in  the  Carrera 
San  Geronimo  is  Lhardy,  and  he  has  long  been  world-renowned  as  a 
purveyor  of  comestibles.  You  may  buy  kippered  salmon  and  Bologna 
sausages,  Russian  caviare  and  reindeer  tongues,  truffled  turkey  and 
boar's  head  stuffed  with  pistachio  nuts,  Norfolk  brawn  and  Yorkshire 
hams,  pate  de  foie  gras,  Gorgona  anchovies,  poulards  du  Mans, 
Worcestershire  sauce,  Colman's  mustard,  and  turtle  soup  in  tins  at 
Lhardy's ;  still  three  dollars  would  go  but  a  very  short  way  if  one 
vrished  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  such  delicacies  as  tiiose  which  gleam 
behind  the  plate-glass  windows  in  the  Carrera  San  Geronimo.  My 
appetite  is  modest,  and  stops  short  at  the  moiety  of  a  meatpie. 

Whether  the  chief  cook  to  the  Board  of  Directors  had  determined 
to  make  our  promised  noontide  repast  more  elaborate  than  he  had 
originally  intended  it  to  be,  or  whether  it  had  fortuitously  occurred  to 
him  that  half-past  twelve  would  be  a  better  hour  for  the  almuerzo  than 
noon  itself,  I  know  not ;  still  it  fell  out  that,  at  the  station  at  which 
we  halted  before  coming  to  Jadraque,  we  were  informed  that  the 
luncheon  was  to  be  deferred  until  the  royal  train  arrived  at  Sigiienza. 
Ill-omened  name ! — ^name  as  full  of  misery  as  that  Mantua  which 
was  too  close  to  Cremona.  Espinosa  was  the  name  of  the  station 
before  Jadraque ;  and  Sigiienza,  they  told  us,  waft  a  somewhat  con- 
siderable town  where  (while  the  servants  were  laying  the  doth  for 
luncheon)  the  young  king  was  to  receive  a  loyal  and  dutifrd  address 
from  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  and  from  the  alcalde  and  ayuntamiento 
of  Sigiienza  itself.     Here,  then,  we  arrived  at  about  twenty  minutes 
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past  twelve  p.m.  The  sky  was  as  blue  and  the  snn  was  as  bright  as 
when  Napoleon,  in  Soathey's  scnrril  lampoon,  began  his  march  to 
Moscow.  It  was  delusiyely  fine  and  deceitfoUy  hot ;  and  gleefully 
did  I  trip  forth  from  the  marquis-financier's  sidoon  to  confront  the 
noontide  glare  in  that  most  preposterous  of  all  costumes — evening 
dress.  But  I  found  myself  in  the  best  of  all  good  company  to  keep 
me  in  countenance  withal.  Robes  of  office,  gold  chains,  cocked-hats, 
and  other  symbolic  fooleries  are  unknown  to  municipal  corporations 
among  the  Latin  races ;  but  I  descried  just  the  merest  phantom  of 
an  approach  to  our  corporate  pomps  and  vanities  in  the  fact  that  the 
alcalde  of  Sigiienza  was  attended  by  two  maceros  or  peztigueros — 
I  am  not  quite  certain  which  is  the  proper  term,  but  suppose  we  call 
them  Castilian  ward-beadles — attired  in  sky-blue  gaberdines  laced 
with  silver,  and  wearing  ruffs — I  am  afraid  they  were  only  of  cut  paper 
— ^which  might  have  met  with  the  approval  of  Queen  Elizabeth  of  well- 
starched  and  gaufred  memory.  The  heads  of  these  frmctionaries  were 
adorned  by  most  profusely  ringleted  periwigs  of  yellow  flax  I  ever  be- 
held out  of  the '  opening'  of  a  pantomime  at  the  Theatre  Boyal  Drury- 
lane.  Dogberry  and  Verges,  or  Damon  and  Pythias,  or  Simpson 
and  Co.,  or  whatever  were  the  names  of  these  Body  Guards,  carried 
each  over  his  right  shoulder  a  large  but  not  very  massive-looking 
mace,  of,  I  suppose  (hopefully),  silver-gilt.  The  maces  were  of  open 
filigree  work,  and  might  have  been  heavy  enough  to  knock  down  the 
smallest  of  Spanish  beggar-boys,  but  no  more.  The  tangible  or 
'Attenborough'  value  of  the  municipal  baubles  did  not  strike  my  prac- 
tised eye  as  being  extensive.  For  the  rest,  the  alcalde,  a  '  little 
dark  spare  man,'  like  the  chairman  at  the  public  dinner  described, 
in  inmiortal  jingle,  by  Thomas  Hood  the  Elder,  was  in  raven  black, 
with  a  white  cravat.  The  ayuntamiento,  some  two  score  strong 
perhaps,  were  all  in  raven  black,  with  white  cravats.  It  was  a 
joyful  and  a  grandiose  sight;  yet  it  would  have  too  strq;ngly  re- 
sembled perhaps  a  first-class  funeral  at  the  cemetery  of  P^re  la 
Chaise,  had  not  light  and  colour  been  given  to  the  scene  by  the 
irruption  on  to  the  platform  of  at  least  five  hundred  of  the  black- 
guard little  boys  and  girls  of  Sigiienza,  all  as  gay  and  picturesque 
as  swarthy  and  ruddy  cheeks,  flashing  black  eyes,  gleaming  white 
teeth,  particoloured  rags,  and  bare  legs  and  feet  could  make  them. 
The  blackguard  little  Spanish  urchin — Murillo  painted  him,  in  his 
southern  aspect,  long  ago^ — is  an  unfailing  attendant  at  all  fieatas 
^nifwncianes,  and  is  generally  able  to  secure  the  best  place  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  spectators.  It  is  quite  beyond  the  competence  of 
any  infantry,  cavalfjr,  or  artillery,  to  say  nothing  of  the  guardias 
civile$,  to  banish  this  indescribably  torn,  tattered,  and  dirty  brat  from 
precincts  where  he  has  no  business  to  be,  or  to  compel  him  to  move 
on.  He  seems  to  be  imbued  with  the  pleasant  persuasion  that  the 
Jie$ta  or  the /unoion  has  been  gotten  up  for  his  own  personal  and 
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peculiar  graidfieation ;  and,  indeed,  sneh  may  zeally  have  bean  th» 
oaee.  The  jay^iule  Latin  is  not  a  person  to  W  dei^ised.  Of  whos» 
applaose  is  the  most  papmlai  of  Pariaan  ackessea^  do  you  think, 
the  gi^ediest — for  whose  j^reaence  in  the  upper  j^dlery  on  '  a  first 
night'  is  she  most  solieitoos?  The  aristocratic  patrons  of  the 
theatre,  the  manager's  fidends  and  toadiea,  the  eocodia,  the  gom^ 
Tneux,  the  oritics,  the  daqm  are  all  Tery  well ;  but  the  siq>reme 
censor,  the  loftiest  patron,  the  ultimate  critic,,  is  Gbi¥roche  yonder 
in  the  gall^ — Gainrodie  with  his  long  lank  hair  and  hoUow 
saUow  cheeks — GbiTroche  in  his  dirty  Uovse.  He  is  2^  PaU 
Voyou  de  VAnibiff^  He  is  the  Public*  He  is  Fame.  He 
makes  and  unmakes  reputation.  He  raises  e^atues,  or  smashes 
them  all  to  j^eeee.  He  cheers  Cauar  during  eighteoi  years  sud 
crowns  him  with  laurds,  until  it  occurs  to  him  to  yell  '  A  la  porU 
le  Cestmsmer  Over  goes  Csmuut's  throne  into  most  disastrous  and 
disgraceful  topsytmnFydem;  and  ftway  runs  the  fallen  ruler  in  a  "raiy 
coi»iderable  hurry,  lest  Q«fTOche,  Is  pais  veyou  de.  VAmiigu,  should 
rend  his  former  idol  in  pieees.  This  ultimate  si^emacy  belongs 
only  to  the  juyemle  rapscallions  of  the  Latin  race.  The  young 
Teutonic  tatterdemalion  is  noisy  and  miaohieTout  and  ribsdd  enough, 
but  he  is  to  be  coerced  and  OTon  suppressed.  The  London  street- 
boy  is  potent  in  '  chaff,'  but  the  police  force  are,  in  the  end,  too 
strong  for  him.  He  is  politically  powerless,  and  cannot  hatdi 
pronunciamientos  or  make  reTohitions.  Li  France  and  Spain  he 
can,  and  has  done  so  many  times,  to  the  amaoement  of  the.  nations 
and  the  combustion  of  things  generally. 

Bememb^dng  that  orthodoxy  and.  unity  of  religion  which  have 
led,  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  to  such  blessed  and  happy  results,  I 
was,  I  own,  somewhat  surprised  to  find  that  preeedenee:  over  the 
bishop  and  clergy  of  Sigiienza,  in  seflf^ct  of  addressing  the  mi^esty 
of  Alfonso  XII.,  W9fik  given  to  the  mayor  and  corporation.  It  is 
true  that  the  alcalde  had  got  the  keys  of  the.  town,  on  a  handsome 
cushion  of  crimson  velvet  trimmal  wUh  gold  laee,  to  present  to  the 
monasch,  whereas  the  bishop  had  nothinfr  to  aSu  to  his  mi^esly 
beyond  his  ep&aoopal  blesakig«  Kings  like  to  see  their  subjeoiis  stand- 
ing before  them  with  offerings  in  Utoirhands^  At  all  events  the  muni- 
cipality did  their  spiriting  first ;  and  it  was  a  fine  sight  to  behold  the 
alcalde,  with  a  loyal  smirk  on  his  face,  presttiting  the  cushi^i  with 
the  keys  thereupon  at  the  portal  of  the  royal  carriage.  It  was  a  kind 
of  Castilian  vemion  of  Mr.  Frith's  admired  oomporition  of  '  Sheixy, 
sir!'  Twa  glorified  latchkeys — they  had  only  just  been  reg^t 
evidently,  for  little  pairticlee  of  gold-leaf  or  Dut^  metal  were  flut- 
tering half  disengaged  about  their  rusty  wards — ^were  handed  to  Den 
Alfonso,  who  evid^itly  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  them.  The 
yonng  gentleman  was  not  yet  suffisiently  versed  in  the  etiquette  of 
Begalxty  to  know^  thai  he  should  forthwith  and  amioaUcjr  have  shoved 
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tbd  keys,  caskioB,  and  all,  towards  the  mayor,  and  infinned  hu 
worship  thai  the  objeets  eonld  not  be  in  bettor  keeping.  Instoad 
of  doing  so,  he  held  the  keys  oi  Sigiiensa  in  one  hand^  and  once  or 
twiee  '  oS&ted,'  as  the  coimtry  Jblk  say,  to  put  them  into  his  pod^et. 
He  was  despezatefy  short  of  ready  money  just  then,  his  eoortiers  told 
me ;  and  the  nnwonted  ai^t  of  gold,  or  seeming  gold,  mi^t  have 
tempted  him.  But  an  aade*de-eamp  disereetly  whispered  something 
in  tiie  loyaL  ear,  and  the  mettareh  handed  the  keys  back  to  the  at- 
adie,  who  was  by  this  time  half  through  a  flaming  addrees^.  in  whioh 
he  was  oomparing  tiie  yonthfnl  sovereign  to  Alooso  el  Sabio,  to  the 
Buy  Cid  Gampoador,  to  GonzalTo  de  GoidoTa — to  Perea  Nona  and 
the  Spansh  Dancers,  for  aught  I  know.  When  he  had  finished,  the 
band  strook  up  tiie  '  Maroxa  Beale,'  aad  the  gentlemen  of  the  royal 
snite,  thrusting  the  upper  halves  of  their  persons  from  the  carriage 
windows,  signalled  to  the  crowd  to  cheer,  kindly  officiating  as  fugle- 
men and  leading  the  vivag.  These  salutations  were  not  very  numerous 
nor  very  enthusiastie,  from  the  platform  at  least ;  but  all  the  black- 
guard little  boys  of  Sigiieaxa  shrieked  a  shrill  accompaniment  to  the 
'Marcia  Beale,'  and  that  at  least  was  something. 

Then  the  bisiu^,  who  was  attended  by  his  capitular  body — ^his 
dean  and  canons,  his  deacons  and  choristers — had  his  '  inningsw'  He 
was  in  the  fullest  of  foil  quscopal  '  trim,'  and  sartorially  was  very 
lovely  indeed  to  look  upon.  Eccleoastical  milling  has  long  been 
a  favourite  study  of  mine ;  and  perhi^s  even  a  Bight  HcmouraUe 
student  of  veslanents,  who  lately  led  the  Liberal  party,  might  bo  in- 
terested to  learn  that  the  Bishop  of  Sigiienza  was  attired  in  buskins^ 
sandaJfl,  amice,  alb,  subcingulom,  suoeinctoruim,  stole,  tunic,  dal- 
maiie,  gremial,  cappa  magna,  ehinusra,  and  eassock.  He  wore  gloves 
too — ^whitB^kid  gloves — ^with  a  splendid  emerald  ring  (m  the  fore- 
finger of  one  hand,  outside  the  glove.  He  had  a  pectoral  cross  of 
dineoonds.  That  he  also  wore  a  mitre  I  am  certain;  but  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  state  whether  the  head-dress  was  of  the  land  called  pretiosaf 
or  wfaedier  it  was  dmifigiatay  or  mvteLy  simplex.  At  all  events  it 
looked  white  and  tall  and  shiny,  and  as  fine  as  My  Lord's  on  May-day. 
The  bishop  was  a  plump  and  jovial-loeUng  prelate,  with  a  great  ccm- 
genital  port-wine  stain  on  one  bUa  of  his  countenance,  which  rath^ 
increased  the  richness  of  his  general  appearance  than  otherwise. 
He  carried  a  splendidly  dight  crozier  in  his  left  hand,  and  with  his 
right,  as  he  harangued  the  king,  manually  apostrophised  him  with 
gestures  at  once  highly  paternal  and  imposingly  rhetorical.  The 
Bishop  of  Sigiienza  is  in  truth  what  the  Americans  would  term  ^  some 
pumpkins.'  His  bpiscopal  palace — which  is  tumbling  very  rapidly 
into  ruins — is  still  styled  an  Ulcazar,*  or  royal  residence ;  for  the 
Bishops  of  Sigiienza  were  once  lords  or  senores  of  the  fief  thereof, 
which  was  conquered  by  Alonzo  VI.  from  the  Moors,  nearly  eight 
hundred  years  ago.     The  first  Bishop  of  Sigiienza  was  a  French- 
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man  named  Bernardo,  who  seems  to  have  bdonged  to  the  true 
Church  militant,  for  he  was  killed — after  he  had  been  translated  to 
the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Toledo — ^in  the  forefront  of  some  battle  near 
the  Tagns.  From  Almazan,  in  the  diocese  of  Sigiienza,  came  like- 
wise that  Jayme,  Jacobo,  Diego,  or  Santiago  Laynez,  who — ^with 
Pierre  LefSvre,  Alfonso  Salmeron,  Bodrignez  Azevedo,  Francisco 
Diego  de  Navarre,  and  Nicolas  Alfonso,  called  Bobadilla — made  np 
that  famous  Company  of  Six  whom  Ignacio  de  Loyola  first  associated 
with  him  in  the  enterprise  for  the  sacerdotal  conquest  of  the  world. 
And  this  and  a  great  deal  more  may  you  read  in  the  Catalogo 
Saguntino  y  Anales  de  Siguenza,  by  Jose  Benales  Carrascal  (Madrid, 
1742).  This  estimable  author,  so  Ford  tells  us,  wrote  a  narrative 
of  the  miracles  of  Santa  Wilgeforte,  a  patroness  of  the  town ;  like- 
wise an  account  of  a  married  lady  of  Siguenza  who  had  nine  children 
at  one  birth  I  But  I  myself  can  record  a  more  singular  phenomenon 
in  connection  with  a  feminine  creature,  attached  in  the  capacity  of 
cat  to  this  establishment.  On  the  exact  number  of  her  offspring  I 
need  not  dwell ;  but  every  one  of  her  kittens  has  had  nine  lives  ! 

The  Bishop  of  Siguenza — I  don't  mean  the  fighting  bishop;  nor 
Bishop  Mateo  of  Burgos,  who  erected  the  retaUo  over  the  high  altar 
in  the  fine  old  gothic  cathedral ;  nor  Bishop  Braso,  who  built  the 
trascoro  of  black  and  red  marble; — but  the  actual  bishop  whom,  in  his 
splendid  habiliments,  I  gazed  upon  at  the  door  of  the  royal  carriage 
was,  all  unconsciously  on  his  lordship's  part,  my  undoing. 

I  was  admiring  the  episcopal  dalmatic,  and  listening  with  pleased 
ears  to  the  renewed  strains  of  the  '  Marcia  Beale'  and  the  shouts  of 
the  crowd,  when  the  royal  train  began  slowly  to  move.  There  was 
still  plenty  of  time ;  I  thought  a  whistle  would  be  sounded,  or  some 
signal  of  departure  given ;  but,  alas  and  alack !  there  was  no  signal 
at  all.  The  train  moved  out  of  the  station  altogether ;  and,  to  the 
horror  of  my  companion  and  myself,  we  discovered  that  we  were 

LEFT  BEHIND  AT  SlQUENZA  ! 

Adieu  Grandeur!  adieu  Great  Folks !  adieu  luncheon !  And  now 
welcome  cold  and  contumely  and  short  conmions.  Pnffed-up  con- 
ceit had  collapsed ;  Alnaschar's  basket  had  rolled  into  the  kennel, 
and  all  his  stock-in-trade  was  broken  to  bits. 
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'Ay,  Bpringes  to  oatokwoodoooks.'  Hamlet,  i.  8. 

Philosophbbs  declare  that  the  instinct  of  the  chase  is  common  to 
ahnost  the  whole  human  race,  from  the  seal-hunting  Esquimaux  at 
the  North  Pole  to  the  African  with  his  cluh  and  poisoned  arrows  at 
the  Equator.  They  tell  us  that  amongst  our  own  people  it  pervades 
ail  classes,  from  the  whaler  who  strikes  the  leviathan  of  the  Arctic 
seas  and  the  captain  sahib  who  beards  some  renowned  '  man-eater' 
in  Indian  jungles  down  to  the  Cockney  schoolboy  firing  at  unwary 
sparrows  with  his  catapult,  or  the  tiny  urchin  of  two  or  three  years 
old  pursuing  the  bluebottle  across  the  panes  of  his  nursery  window, 
and  then,  flushed  with  conquest,  tearing  off  the  legs  and  wings  of 
the  wretched  fly.  And  although  in  some  cases  the  passion  in  ques- 
tion is  converted  into  a  trade — as  where  certain  admirable  persons 
undertake  for  a  consideration  the  destruction  of  some  of  those  pests 
of  human  life  which  the  world  would  most  *  willingly  let  die,*  if  they 
would  but  be  so  obliging  as  to  do  so — ^yet  even  here  the  natural 
hunting  instinct  develops  itself  very  clearly,  and  to  use  Sydney  Smith's 
language,  '  the  ratcatcher  delights  in  the  capture  of  rats,  the  bug- 
destroyer  pursues  his  victims  with  keen  delight,  and  the  suppressor 
of  vice  is  charmed  when  the  vice  is  found  and  hunted.*  In  all 
these  cases  the  wit  of  the  hunter  is  pitted  against  the  cxmning  of 
the  quarry,  and  it  is  not  a  little  amusing  to  watch  the  brain-conflict 
between  the  two.  Some  time  ago  I  had  occasion  to  employ  the 
first  of  those  useful  functionaries  specified  by  Sydney  Smith,  and  I 
observed  that  he  incased  his  poisoned  bait  carefully  in  paper  before 
depositing  it  in  the  rats'  run ;  the  reason  which  he  gave  for  doing  so 
was  that  the  rats  would  then  think  that  they  were  not  intended  to 
touch  it,  and,  from  the  general  *  contrairiness*  of  rodent  nature,  would 
forthwith  eat  it  up,  doubtiess  exclaiming  with  the  cock  in  the  fable, 

'  Bat  for  my  mother*a  prohibition 
I  ne*er  had  been  in  this  position,' 

80  soon  as  the  arsenic  began  its  deadly  work. 

Many  years  ago  when  I  prided  myself  upon  my  own  *  cunning  of 
fence'  against  those  long- tailed  marauders,  and  plumed  myself  on  the 
skill  witii  which  I  could  set  the  common  toothed  steel  trap  for  their 
benefit,  an  old  farmer  whose  life  had  been  passed  in  similar  wars 
put  me  up  to  avmnkle  which  may  benefit  those  read^ers  of  Belgravia 
whose  larders  suffer  from  such  raids.  I  had  long  practised  the 
common  dodge  of  burying  the  flat  open  trap  in  deceptive  sawdust. 
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BO  as  to  hide  its  crnel  teeth  completely,  leaving  the  bait  of  cheese 
or  bacon  exposed  in  tempting  readiness.  My  old  friend  tanght  me 
neyer  to  tie  the  bait  on  to  the  plateau  of  the  trap,  but  to  conceal 
the  whole  trap  nnder  either  some  innocent  sawdust  or  lightly 
sprinkled  earth  or  hay,  in  close  proximity  to  a  wall  or  paling,  and 
then  to  suspend  the  bait  about  eight  or  ten  inches  from  the  ground 
against  the  wall  or  paling  aforesaid.  The  obieci  of  this  admirable 
and  most  infallible  rose  is  evident.  The  suspicious  crafty  vetenm 
rat,  smtf^lh'ng  the  bail;,  but  snspacting  some  treachery,  approaches  on 
lightest  toe  the  dangerous  wall  to  which  the  temptation  is  affixed^ 
feeling  no  doubt,  from  former  experiences  and  the  previous  loss  per- 
haps of  some  joints  of  his  tail  or  some  toes  of  his  feet^  that  the  dan- 
gerous snare  is  in  the  waU  iteelfjxist  around  the  bait ;  when  most 
cautiously  approaching  to  sniff  the  dangerous  lure,  snap  goes  the 
wicked  trap,  upon  which  he  has  inadvertently  trod  beaeath  it,  and  a 
shrill  squeak  at^sts  the  capture  of  the  wretched  thief.  Should  any 
of  my  readers  ever  chance  to  adopt  ratcatching  as  a  profession,  in 
these  days  when 

*  Bverjr  door  is  barrM  with  gold 

And  opens  but  to  golden  keys,* 

they  will  find  these  two  simple  rules  for  the  destruction  of  those  in- 
teresting rodents  worth  very  much  more  than  their  weight  in  gold, 
and  will  bless  their  unknown  benefactor. 

Another  branch  of  the  chase  in  which  the  great  art  practised  is 
deception,  is  fishing — especially  fly-fishing,  in  which  the  dodges  of 
the  angler  are  sometimes  very  artfrd,  and  the  imitation  of  the  natural 
object  by  the  flymaker  is  exceedingly  close,  especially  in  modem 
times.  A  visit,  however,  to  some  of  the  most  renowned  fishing- 
tackle  shops  in  old  times  must  often  have  j)uzzled  an  outsider  to 
know  what  particular  winged  insect  some  of  the  .larger  sahnon-flies 
were  intended  to  represent.  Such  prodigious  combinations  of  pea- 
cock's feathers  and  scarlet  silk-thread,  '  heightened,'  as  the  illumi- 
nators say,  with  gold,  were  surely  kin  to  no  known  rovers  of  British 
air  or  frequenters  of  British  streams,  whilst  the  suspicious  character 
of  the  bait  was  rendered  still  stronger  by  the  enormous  size  and 
weight  of  the  combination  and  the  awful  hooks  projecting  therefrom* 
How  any  fiy-fisherman  could  ever  throw  such  a  monstrous  object 
without  bringing  it  down  into  the  stream  with  a  tremendous  splash 
must  ever  remain  a  mystery  to  the  innocent  gaser  upon  such  prodi- 
gies. The  probability  is  that  no  fisherman  ever  did  essay  sncih  pro- 
jection, and  that  ike  works  of  art  in  question  were  merely  desi^iecl 
to  show  what  might  be  done  by  a  constructor  ef  imaginative  powoBB* 
If,  indeed,  they  ever  were  cast  upon  the  watees,  and  stiU  more  if 
they  succeeded  in  luring  any  specimen  of  the  takno  ferca^  to  its  de- 
struction, we  may  safely  conclude,  either  that  it  must  btkve  bemt  a 
fish  of  weak  intellect  vaoM  to  be  at  lai^,  or  that  it  was  flabbaigMtsd 
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liy  the  sight  and  aoond  of  cmck  a  portrntooB  object,  and  lost  all  power 
of  aelf^eoiitrd.  If  hemifiidal  or  mioidal  »Bma  muf,  as  doctors 
assert,  suddenly  develop  itself  in  an  otherwise  sane  azuL  healthy 
human  brain,  why  may  not  a  fish  be  suddenly  attacked  with  a  disease 
similar  to  the  latter,  and  manifest  it  by  impaling  itself  upon  the 
hook  of  such  a  Uisus  natuns  as  I  have  described  ? 

It  is  a  beautiful  sight  and  a  most  sednctiye  example  of  the  great 
principie  of  all  thie  art,  the  ors  etioft  a/yt0m,  to  watch  an  accom- 
plished fishennaa  cbop  his  flies  lightly  opon-tiie  glassy  surface  of  a 
trout  stream,  and  float  them  tendeciy  and  gently  orer  «r  past  tiie 
hofe  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  boudoir  or  sulking^oom  of  an 
amoieBt  trout :  the  i&ill  with  which  the  airier  arails  himself  of  all 
the  possibilities  of  bank  and  bosh  to  conceal  his  eiddon  from  the 
Bigfat  of  the  fidi,  his  rapt  attec^on  a»d  silence,  and  the  way  in 
wUdi  he  woos  *  the  iiretttii  of  the  «weet  south*  to  waft  his  bait  with 
loving  care  to  the  very  spot  desired,  dropping  it 

*  As  falls  tiie  saowflake  on  the  mer,* 
just  when  it  may  be 

*  Oae  moment  white,  then  goneior  ever' 

into  the  mouth  of  the  ^troot  beinq^ped  wi'  crimson  hail,*  whose 
capture  is  so  eameBHy  desired.  The  mere  manual  skill  in  throwing 
a  Tfify  light  *  cast*  of  flies  is  very  great,  and  almost  incredible  to 
those  unpractised  in  the  art.  It  is  surely  the  very  poetry  of  Miing, 
wheliier  we  consider  the  ethereal  lif^itaess  of  tiie  bait,  the  graccM 
eurves  of  the  rod,  the  whistle  of  the  Kne  as  it  swishes  through 
tiie  asr;  tiie  gveat  beauty  of  the  ruby-spoited  fish  to  be  captured, 
tibe  iovely  scenes  in  yfbidi  the  prey  is  to  be  sought,  tiie  crystal 
stnams  in  which  it  delights,  or  the  coasummate  U^tness  and  skill 
witti  vAiich  the  fidierman  makes  his  casts.  The  season  for  tiiie 
sport  too  is  generally  the  lovehest  of  all,  when  the  year  is  bursting 
once  again  into  its  fall  and  lusty  life ;  and  the  weather  should  be 
soft  and  gnwioQS,  for  it  is  when 

^%e  wind's  in  the  waiSb* 
ftatit 

'Blows  Am  hsit  kito  tt»  fidi^  mniih.' 

G<Mnpare  it  witii  grubby  muddy  *  bottom-fishing,*  as  it  is  called,  mih 
a  wretched  worm  or  maggot  impaled  upon  a  cruel  hook,  and  writhing 
in  vain  and  hopeless  agonies  till  swallowed  by  a  leather-mouthed 
carp  or  tench  smelling  of  the  rank  leaf-mud  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pond.  Or  compare  it  vnth  the  brutal '  troHing'  finr  pike  or  perch, 
where  the  fisherman*s  bait  is  a  miseraUe  gudgeon  with  its  mouth 
sewn  up  around  a  leaden  plummet,  swimming  about  with  that  dread- 
fbl  mouthfbl  until  it  becomes  the  mouthfdl  of  some  ferocious  jack, 
who  gobbles  ft  up  in  a  moment,  and  iHiose  own  stomach  has  to  be 
cut  open  byifae  firiberaum  to  regun  his  hook  isnd  firee  the  captive. 
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The  scenes,  again,  throngh  which  the  fly-fisherman  passes  are 
generally  of  the  loveliest  kind,  and  all  that  is  most  beanteons  in  the 
world  is  assuredly 

*  imaged  thra^ 
In  happier  beauty ;  more  pellucid  streams, 
An  ampler  ether,  a  diyiner  air, 
And  fi^ds  inyested  with  purpureal  beams.' 

Surely  the  fly-fisherman's  paradise  must  have  been  in  Wordsworth's 
eye  when  he  wrote  these  lines.  Where  would  he  find  such  *  pellucid 
streams'  as  the  brawling  trout  brook,  or  such  ^  ampler  ether'  and 
'  diyiner  air'  as  the  life-giving  ozone  around  the  highland  salmon 
river,  or  such  '  purpureal  beams'  as  the  light  reflected  back  again  to 
heaven  from  the  blue-bells  of  Scotland  ? 

The  locale  of  the  bottom-fisher,  on  the  other  hand,  is  some 
stagnant  pond — a  reservoir,  beside  which  he  has  to  stand  stationary 
all  day  long,  more  especially  if  he  have  *  ground-baited'  the  spot,  in 
order  to  attract  fish  to  it.  Then  he  has  sunk  his  money  in  the 
ground,  and  is  more  than  ever  adscripttis  gUba,  or  bound  to  the 
soil  like  the  villein  under  the  old  feudal  law.  No  roaming  for  him 
through  a  panorama  of  lovely  scenes,  succeeding  each  other  in  de- 
lightful variety  over  moor  and  meadow,  around  the  base  of  grand 
mountains  whose  blue  summits  are  lost  in  mist  and  mysteiy,  and 
whose  sides  are  scarred  with  torrent-rifts  and  broken  with  hoar-grey 
rocks. 

Yet  strange  to  say  the  most  poetical  prose  overwritten  in  praise 
of  fishing  was  written  almost  entirely  anent  bottom-fishing,  and 
stranger  still  by  a  London  hosier ;  for  in  Walton's  time  the  modem 
art  of  fly-fishing  was  not  invented,  and  the  nearest  approach  thereto 
was  dibbing  for  chub  with  a  real  cockchafer  or  grasshopper,  merely 
dropping  that  bait  on  the  surfiskce  of  some  water-hole  with  a  a^rod, 
and  allowing  it  to  remain  there  stationary :  the  whip-like  rod  of  the 
modem  fly-fisherman  was  amongst  the  tldngs  yet  undiscovered. 

Readers  of  Izaak  Walton  may  perhaps  like  to  compare  some  of 
his  prose  poem  with  the  manual  of  an  earlier  writer.  Dame  Juliana 
Bemers,  who  in  1496  thus  describes  the  joys  of  angling :  '  And 
yet  atte  the  leest  he  hath  his  holsom  walke  and  meiy  at  his  ease  ; 
a  swete  ayre  of  the  swete  sauoure  of  the  meede-floures ;  that  makyth 
him  hungry.  He  hereth  the  melodyous  armony  of  fowles.  He 
seeth  the  yonge  swannes,  heerons,  duckes,  cotes  and  many  other 
foules  wyth  theyr  brodes ;  whych  me  semeth  better  than  alle  the 
noyse  of  houndys,  the  blastes  of  homys  and  the  scrye  of  foules  that 
hunters,  faukeners,  and  foulers  can  make.  And  yf  the  angler  take 
fysshe,  surely  thenne  is  there  noo  man  merier  than  he  in  his  spryte.' 

Suspiciously  like  the  good  Izaak,  is  it  not  ?  But  he  honestly 
made  it  his  own,  and  expanded  it  into  one  of  the  most  beautiful, 
albeit  one  of  the  mort  omel,  books  in  the  English  tongue. 
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SEA-BANK  FARM 

BY  HBNRY  JACKSON,  AUTHOR  OP  *  GILBERT  RU6GE/  '  AROUS  PAIEBAIRN,' 
*  HBARTH  GHOSTS,*  ETC. 


Chapter  I.  A  Peep  at  our  Household. 

I  DO  not  suppose  that  the  portion  of  the  Lincohishire  coast  bor- 
dering on  the  estuary  known  by  the  prosaic  title  of  *  The  Wash' 
could  ever  be  considered  a  lively  or  a  picturesque  locality.  Neither 
do  I  suppose  that  Sea-Bank  Farm  ever  looked  anything  else  than  a 
dull  and  desolate  place  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  or  any  day  of  the 
year.  But  if  there  was  one  season  when  its  dreariness  weighed  more 
heavily  upon  the  spirits  than  another,  I  think  it  was  that  period  of 
a  winter's  afternoon  when  daylight  was  waning,  and  a  cold  sea-fog 
was  rolling  in  from  the  German  Ocean  to  shroud  us  in  its  folds,  and 
shut  us  out  from  the  world  for  the  rest  of  the  night.  At  such  sea- 
sons a  low  sighing  wind  would  creep  round  the  house  and  moan 

doors  and  windows,  as  though  the 
y  from  the  northern  seas,  hidden  in 
y  the  scenes  of  past  deeds  of  violence, 
t  passed  over  the  .house-roof.  The 
id  the  parlour  window,  would  rustle 
t  too  heard  the  cry  and  shuddered, 
by  the  firelight,  I  would  stitch  away 
ok  around  me. 

afternoon  aunt  Craik's  voice  would 
than  usual,  and  an  unceasing  strain 
between  mistress  and  maid  would 
er  the  door  opened.  Whether  aunt 
day's  labour  (which  in  winter  com- 
ether  she  began  to  want  her  tea,  it  is 
of  her  voice  and  the  *  shortness'  of 
kble  about  this  hour.  Consequently 
g  at  the  clock  in  the  parlour  comer 
less  set  in,  louging  for  the  hour  of 

temoon,  at  the  close  of  a  dull  leaden- 
i  tapping  at  the  window-pane,  and 
glass  the  face  of  my  brother  Brails- 
3r  of  the  fire.  He  held  up  something 
other  moment  I  had  slipped  round  to 

..  xxvn.  F 
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'  Hush,  Brail !  Come  in  quietly;  aunt  Craik  would  be  so  angry 
if  she  saw  you  come  in  front  way.  The  passage  has  just  been  washed 
and  the  doorstep  hearthstoned.     Pray  wipe  your  shoes  well.' 

We  stole  into  the  parlour  as  secretly  as  though  entry  into  the 
house  by  the  front  door  were  a  capital  offence.  *  Back  doors  for 
servants  and  the  family,  and  the  front  for  visitors  and  funerals/  was 
aunt  Graik's  notion  of  the  right  uses  of  house  entrances. 

*  I  have  been  over  to  Glambeach,  Dorry,  and  what  do  you  think 
I've  brought  you  back  V  began  Brail,  with  the  same  smiling  look  on 
his  face,  as  we  stood  by  the  fire.  He  was  a  tall  strong  fellow  of 
nineteen,  dressed  in  velveteen  and  corduroys.  He  had  curly  chest- 
nut  hair  and  good  clear  bine  eyes,  and,  when  he  lifted  his  hat, 
showed  a  fair  forehead,  which  contrasted  oddly  with  his  weather- 
tanned  cheeks. 

'  Been  to  Glambeach  !*  I  exclaimed.  '  0  Brail,  how  could  you  ? 
You  know  father  said  there  were  the  turnips  to  cut,  and  the  wheat 
to  be  got  ready  for  a  sample  for  next  week's  market.' 

I  was  frightened  at  the  consequences  that  might  ensue  from  this 
breach  of  duty. 

'  I  took  care  to  do  all  he  told  me  before  I  went  on  my  own 
pleasure,'  said  Brail  curtly,  the  smile  fading  from  his  fiacjD.  '  Don't 
begin  to  find  fault ;  there's  always  plenty  of  that  here.  I  thought 
I  was  pretty  sure  of  pleasing  you,  if  nobody  else.' 

He  sat  down  with  a  vexed  disappointed  air,  and  began  untying 
the  parcel. 

*  But  if  father  had  chanced  to  meet  you  in  the  town,  Brail  ? 
Siu^ly  he  did  not  see  you  ?' 

'  No ;  I  took  good  care  to  keep  clear  of  the  King's  Arms, 
where  I  knew  he  would  be  safe  for  the  afternoon.  It's  a  pretty 
thing,  isn't  it,  for  a  son  to  be  afraid  of  meeting  his  father  in  broad 
daylight,  when  he's  on  an  errand  he  needn't  be  ashamed  of?  Folks 
must  think  I'm  a  precious  scamp,  judging  by  how  I'm  treated  at 
home.'  He  stopped,  and  breaking  the  knot  he  was  un£Ei8tening  veith 
a  tug,  said  :  '  Dorothy,  I  feel  sometimes  that  this  game  can't  go  on 
mujcb  long^.  It's  more  gaUing  to  me  than  it  used  to  be ;  and — 
and  I  think  sometimes  I'll  run  away  from  home,  and  enlist  as  a 
soldier.' 

'  0  Brail,  don't  talk  so.'  I  felt  my  heart  beat  fast  at  his  words. 
I  well  knew  that  the  threat  was  neither  idle  nor  unprovoked. 

*  If  you  care  to  see  what  I've  brought  you,  here  it  is,'  said  he, 
with  the  same  dissatisfied  look ;  and  he  placed  a  small  square  hox 
before  me  on  the  table. 

My  brother's  face  wore  an  expression  as  unlike  that  with  which 
he  bad  first  greeted  me  as  could  well  be.  His  words  and  his  sudden 
dejection  distressed  me.  It  was  not  often  he  displayed  his  sense  of 
the  tyranny  that  darkened  his  life.    *  Evils  that  can't  be  cured  most 
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be  endoiad/  was  a  maxim  constantly  on  annt  Graik*s  lips ;  and  this 
lii  of  philosophy  was  the  basis,  I  often  thought,  of  the  reticence  and 
endurance  shown  by  her  nephew. 

'And  you  ha^e  been  to  Clambeach,  Brail,  on  purpose  to  buy 
me  this !'  I  exclaimed,  as,  opening  the  box,  I  disooyered  a  set  of 
iyoiy  chessmen. 

Brail  nodded  his  head. 

'  How  good  of  you !  The  very  thing  I  wanted !  And  you  will 
teaeh  me  to  play  ?* 

'  If  you  are  allowed  to  play,  which  you  had  better  not  be  too 
sure  about,'  returned  Brail  gloomily. 

The  doubt  was  not  so  unreasonable  as  might  appear.  Last 
winter  my  brother  had  learned  to  play  chess  at  a  neighbour's  house ; 
but,  on  expressing  a  wish  to  introduce  the  game  at  home,  my  father 
had  ridiculed  the  request  as  *  an  uppish  notion ;'  and  my  aunt  had 
condemned  it  as  bordering  on  sin. 

'  We  didn't  want  sudi  fEd-lals  at  Sea-Bank  Farm,  where  there 
was  always  enough  work  indoors  and  out,  both  for  men  and  women,' 
said  the  former ;  and  the  latter  protested  that  '  games  always  led 
to  gambling  or  vice  of  some  sort,  as  far  as  she  could  see.' 

'  At  any  rate  we  can  sometimes  play  on  Thursdays,'  I  replied, 
after  a  pause.  '  Father  never  gets  home  from  market  till  late,  and 
aunt  is  always  busy  ironing  after  tea.' 

'  Yes,  I  had  thought  oi  that,'  said  Brail.  '  I  have  made  you  a 
beard  myself,  and  painted  the  squares ;  so  we  are  all  set  up.' 

But  whilst  he  spoke  a  yoice  summoned  me  to  the  kitchen. 

'  Conae,  Dorothy !  Here,  it's  near  half-past  five,  and  not  a  cup 
or  saucer  laid  yet,  and  the  kettle  boiUn'  the  bottom  out.  If  you'd 
ba'  been  working  ever  since  six  o'clock  this  morning,  as  I'ye  been, 
you'd  haye  tea  ready  i'  right  time,  I'll  warrant;  but  it's  the  old  ones 
as  mast  do  the  work  nowadays,  for  the  young  ones  to  sit  idle,  as 
iur  as  I  sees.' 

Such  was  aunt  Graik's  greeting,  as  I  opened  the  kitchen  door. 

'  I  shall  not  be  long,  aunt ;  I  did  not  think  it  was  so  late.' 

'  Think  !  No,  indeed;  I  wish  you  did  think.  What  would  be- 
come of  your  father's  house,  I  wonder,  unless  there  was  soihebody 
about  who  did  think  a  little  ?  See,  here's  a  nice  lot  of  things  to  be 
ironed  to-night,  before  oyer  I  lay  my  head  on  my  pillow.' 

'  Shall  I  come  and  help  you  after  tea,  aunt  ?'  I  asked ;  the  pro- 
Biised  evening's  pleasure  vanishing  as  I  spoke. 

*  Not  if  the  Lord  gives  me  strength  to  do  the  work  as  is  set 
afore  me.  I  never  have  neglected  to  iron  brother  Joshua's  shirts, 
or  erimp  my  own  nightcap-frills ;  and  I'm  not  goin'  to  give  up  yet, 
mi  take  to  my  bed,  in  a  poor  way,  I  trust.  No,  Dorothy,  as  long 
as  I'm  spared,  which  mayn't  be  for  long,  nobody  but  me  touches 
your  father's  shirts/ 
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The  occasion  scarcely  warranted  the  solemnity  with  which  aunt 
Gndk  spoke ;  but  it  was  one  of  her  pectdiarities  to  regard  her  life  as 
held  on  a  very  precarions  tenure,  and  to  speak  as  though  her  dis- 
solution might  at  any  time  be  expected  on  the  shortest  notice — an 
apprehension  which,  considering  the  excellent  health  she  enjoyed, 
was  not  shared  by  her  friends  generally. 

'  When  it  pleases  the  Lord  to  send  me  His  summons,  Dorothy,' 
went  on  aunt  Graik,  'then  you  may  take  charge  of  your  father's 
linen ;  and  I  hope  you'll  always  do  by  it  .as  I've  done  by  it.  I  may 
have  my  sins  and  shortcomings  to  answer  for,  like  the  best  of  us ; 
but  I  know  that  when  sister  Gedge  and  me  comes  to  meet  again, 
she  can't  cast  it  at  me  as  eyer  I  neglected  her  husband's  shirts,  or 
ffidled  to  do  by  'em  as  she'd  liaye  done  by  'em  herself.' 

There  was  a  moral  support  in  this  reflection  that  I  am  sure  en- 
abled aunt  Gndk  to  patiently  endure  the  heat  of  the  kitchen-fire 
and  the  irons  on  the  hottest  day  of  summer. 

In  a  few  minutes  she  had  joined  us  at  the  tea-table ;  and  as  I 
had  no  wish  to  make  a  secret  of  Brail's  visit  to  Clambeach,  and 
considered  an  open  policy  the  best,  I  drew  the  conversation  thereto 
as  skilfully  as  I  could. 

'What,  been  to  market  and  never  let  me  know!'  cried  aunt 
Gndk,  setting  down  her  teacup  in  amazement.  '  Thou'st  got  about 
as  good  a  headpiece.  Brail,  as  thy  father.  Here  have  I  been  put  to 
it  for  starch  all  the  week,  and  not  a  dozen  candles  in  the  hotise ; 
and  yet  you  never  come  to  ask  whether  there's  any  marketing  you 
can  do  for  me.  I'll  have  to  get  things  again  at  Fowler's  shop, 
down  at  the  Drove,  I  expect ;  and  one  roight  as  well  throw  one's 
money  into  the  Wash.  I  hate  dealing  with  them  little  shops — all 
the  refuse  of  the  big  ones,  and  bad  weight  into  the  bargain,  as  far 
as  I  sees.  I  can't  pretend  to  go  up  to  Glambeach  ofbener  than  fort- 
night markets.  I  don't  know  how  some  women  manages  who  goes 
up  once  a  week  reg'lar.  They  must  leave  their  houses  in  a  pretty 
state,  I'm  thinking.' 

Ever  since  I  was  a  small  child  aunt  Graik  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  paying  a  visit  every  alternate  Thursday  to  Glambeach,  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  her  groceries  and  other  comestibles  for  home 
consumption.  On  these  occasions  the  whole  household  was  aroused 
at  a  very  early  period  of  the  morning,  in  order  that  aunt  Gndk 
might  get  away  by  half-past  eight ;  and  at  that  hour  she  always  left 
our  house  in  the  gig,  accompanied  generally  by  a  couple  of  goodly 
baskets  of  butter,  another  of  eggs,  and  some  fiat  fowls,  for  which  she 
invariably  got  the  highest  price  in  the  market. 

'  Ah,  there's  no  dependence  on  men  for  shopping  or  thinking  of 
things  as  concerns  the  house,'  continued  aunt  Graik.  '  Poor  Graik 
was  just  as  bad ;  order  short  **  dips"  and  he'd  bring  you  long  ''fours,'* 
or  green  tea  and  he'd  bring  you  black.     But  I  never  heard  you  ask 
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your  father's  leave  to  go  up  to  market  to-day,  Brail  ?     Now,  surely 
yon  didn't  take  on  yourself  to  go  wi'out  ?' 

'  Yes,  aunt,  I  did ;  and  for  a  very  good  reason,  too.' 

*  There  ain't  any  good  reasons  for  sons  disobeying  their  fathers, 
not  as  fftr  as  I  sees,'  retorted  aunt  Craik,  shaking  her  head.  '  You 
know  your  father  wouldn't  ha'  given  his  word  to  your  goin*  up  to 
town.' 

*  And  that  was  why  I  never  asked  him,'  replied  Brail  curtly. 
'  It  stands  to  reason  that  I'm  not  going  to  be  treated  like  a  child 
all  my  Ufe,  and  afraid  to 'stir  off  the  farm.  There  isn't  another 
fellow  in  all  the  marshes  who's  kept  down  as  I  am,  with  never  a 
penny  in  my  pocket  and  scarcely  a  will  of  my  own.  It's  a  shame ; 
and  there's  plenty  of  folks  that  say  it  too  I' 

At  this  outburst  axmt  Craik,  who  looked  as  if  she  could  scarcely 
believe  her  ears,  rose  from  her  chair,  and  shaking  the  crumbs  from 
her  lap  into  the  fireplace,  said,  with  her  eyes  fixed  solemnly  on  her 
nephew : 

'  Brail,  thou'rt  a  graceless  lad,  and  thou'lt  never  come  to  good 
if  thou  lend'st  thy  tongue  to  such  talk  as  that.  Money  in  thy 
pockets !  Why,  what  hast  'ee  done  wi'  the  crownpiece  I  gave  thee 
last  New-year's-day  ?  And  didn't  thy  father  gie  thee  half  a  sove- 
reign to  put  i'  the  savings-bank. last  sheep-fiEur  as  was?  Talk  o' 
money — ^why,  when  I  was  a  girl,  your  father  and  me  had  a  shilling 
apiece  given  us  at  fair-time  and  eighteenpence  at  Christmas,  and 
lucky  we  thought  ourselves  to  get  that.  Wait  till  thou  knows  the 
vally  o'  money  afore  thou  talks  i'  that  way.' 

'  What  might  have  been  right  when  you  and  father  were  chil- 
dren, aunt,  wouldn't  be  just  to  Brail  now,'  I  ventured  to  remark; 
'you  forget  he's  growing  a  man.' 

I  could  see  that  Brsol  disdained  to  argue  the  matter  with  aunt 
Craik,  and  only  smiled  in  contempt  at  the  view  she  took  of  it. 
Moreover  I  had  a  strong  suspicion  that  the  sums  of  money  just 
alluded  to  had  gone  that  very  day  to  the  purchase  of  my  box  of  chess- 
men— an  additional  reason  for  undertaking  my  brother's  defence. 

'  Growing  a  man,  i'deed!'  exclaimed  axmt  Craik.  '  What  no- 
tions next  ?  I  suppose  you'll  be  thinking  yourself  a  woman  soon, 
Dorothy,  and  expect  me  to  give  up  the  keys  and  the  butter-money, 
eh  ?  This  is  what  comes  of  your  fine  schooling.  I  told  your  father 
how  it  would  be.  "  Let  the  lass  once  leave  home,  Joshua,"  said  I, 
''  and  you'll  see  what  she'll  be  fit  for  when  she  comes  back.  Them 
boarding-schools  only  fills  their  heads  wi'  high  notions,  and  teaches 
them  to  be  afraid  of  soiling  their  hands  wi'  housework ;  and  so  you'll 
find  one  day/'  says  I,  "as  sure  as  your  name's  Joshua  Gedge." 
But  men  never  tsdkes  advice,  and  your  father  wouldn't  take  mine, 
though  he'll  rue  it  yet  if  he  lives.' 

I  had  turned  the  direction  of  my  aunt's  anger,  and  that  was  all 
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I  desired.  I  well  knew  that  the  twelve  months  I  had  passed  mt 
school  had  not  worked  the  andesirahle  change  just  intimated.  Since 
my  return  home  I  had  never  allowed  the  taste  for  reading  I  had  lately 
acquired  to  interfere  with  my  domestic  duties ;  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  this  taste  (which  was  inexpressibly  dear  to  me)  I  had  gained 
little  or  nothing  by  two  years*  residence  in  a  country  boarding-school, 
although  aunt  Graik  always  talked  as  though  I  had  returned  home 
full  of  dangerous  knowledge,  and  acquainted  with  every  frivolous 
and  useless  accomplishment  known  to  the,  female  sex.  Bidding  me 
clear  away  the  tea  and  then  get  to  my  needle,  as  I  ought,  aunt 
Graik  quitted  us  with  a  frown  of  displeasure  on  her  &ce,  and  betook 
herself  to  her  ironing. 

'  Aunt  talked  of  schooling  just  now,*  began  Brail,  when  we  were 
left  alone.  *  I  wonder  whether  she  thinks  I've  got  too  much  learn- 
ing in  my  head  ?  Old  Daddy  Ci^oft's  night-school  at  the  Drove  is 
the  only  one  I  ever  went  to.  I  couldn't  write  my  name  decentiy 
till  you  taught  me  last  winter.' 

I  could  see  the  flush  of  shame  on  Brail's  cheek ;  but  I  turned 
the  subject  by  reminding  him  of  his  promise  to  teach  me  to  play  this 
wondrous  new  game ;  and  we  sat  down  to  it  forthwith.  We  had 
been  thus  engaged  for  some  half-hour  when  Brail  suddenly  put  down 
the  piece  whose  frmctions  and  responsibilities  he  was  explaining  to 
me,  and  said : 

'  I  thought  I  heard  the  farmyard  gate  bang.     Hark !' 

We  listened ;  but  heard  nothing  except  the  wind  amongst  the 
trees  in  the  orchard,  and  the  occasional  bark  of  the  yard-dog. 

'My  fancy,  I  suppose;  let's  go  on  again,'  said  Brail;  and  he 
resumed  bis  instructions. 

But  ere  two  minutes  had  passed  there  came  a  sound  of  hea^y 
footsteps  on  the  kitchen  floor,  and  a  well-known  voice  calling  for 
pipes  and  brandy  in  the  parlour. 

Like  a  pair  of  criminals  caught  in  the  act  of  transgression,  we 
stared  at  each  other  in  confrision. 

*  Let  us  put  them  away,'  said  I,  about  to  sweep  off  the  men 
from  the  board  and  hurry  them  into  the  closet. 

*,Nonsense,  sit  still ;'  and  Brail  laid  his  hand  tightly  on  mine ; 
and,  as  he  spoke,  a  sudden  look  of  firmness  passed  into  his  fiEtce. 


Chapter  II. 

FATHER  AND  SOIT. 

The  door  opened,  and  my  &ther  stood  on  the  threshold.  There 
was  some  one  behind  him  in  the  passage  engaged  in  wiping  his 
shoes  on  the  mat,  a  work  which  he  accomplished  with  considerable 
energy  and  hard  breathing. 
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*  Come  along,  man,  yarVe  polished  yer  boots  enough.  They 
am't  no  worse  than  mine.     Come  in,  I  say.' 

Ifae  person  whom  my  father  addressed  shnffled  into  the  door- 
way, and,  holding  a  battered  hat,  which  he  had  just  removed  from 
his  head,  in  one  hand,  smoothed  down  his  hair  with  the  other,  and 
jerked  an  awkward  bow  at  me. 

*  Now,  Thurston,  what  will  you  take  ?     Beer  or  spirits  V 

'  Thank'ee,  Maister  Gedge,  1*11  tak'  a  little  gin-and-water,  by 
yom*  leave  ;'  and  Saul  Thurston,  the  ratcatcher  (for  it  was  no 
odier),  f^ated  himself  gingierly  on  the  edge  of  a  chair,  as  though  the 
bai)it  was  a  luxury  that  ought  to  be  sparingly  indulged  in. 

'  Get  out  the  liquors,  Dorothy,  and —  Hfidlo  !  What  in  the  name 
o'  patience  hast*ee  gotten  there  ?'  My  father  pointed  to  the  chess- 
beard.  ^  If  thou'st  got  nothing  better  to  do  than  waste  thy  time 
over  these  gimcracks,  go  and  help  thy  aunt  in  the  laundry,  my  lass, 
or  get  and  dam  thy  stockin's  ;  they'll  be  no  worse  for  a  few  stitches, 
ru  wanant.' 

Now  stocking-mending  was  my  father's  prescribed  remedy  for 
all  feminine  vexations  and  delinquencies.  There  was  a  prevailing 
impression  on  his  mind  that  stockings  always  did  want  mending, 
and  I  believe  he  thought  that  their  wearing  into  holes  was  not  so 
much  the  result  of  natural  causes  as  a  special  provision  on  the  part 
of  Providence  for  securing  occupation  for  idle  women. 

*  And  so  you're  takin'  to  teachin'  your  sister  to  waste  her  even- 
ings like  yomrself,  eh,  sir  ?'  inquired  my  father,  turning  to  Brail, 
who  had  hitherto  sat  by  the  tabJe,  his  face  half  shaded  by  his  hand, 
silently  regarding  the  chessboard.  '  This  is  how  you  spend  your 
time  when  I  am  away  from  home,  is  it  ?' 

As  my  father  spoke,  he  tapped  his  son  on  the  shoulder  with  the 
long  day  pipe  he  was  filling.  Brail  raised  his  head  and  said  :  '  As 
well  do  that  as  sit  and  sleep  by  the  fireside,  I  suppose.  There  isn't 
much  else  to  do  after  dark ;'  and  he  let  his  head  fall  doggedly  agaiu^ 
as  though  intent  on  the  position  of  the  game. 

'  Then  I'd  find  summut  to  do,  if  I  was  you,'  rejoined  my  father. 
'  When  I  was  your  age,  I'd  never  so  much  spare  time  on  my  hands 
as  not  to  know  what  to  do  wi*  it.  The  day's  work  never  ended  wi' 
me  till  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed.  That  was  how  it  was,  I  know, 
when  you  and  me  was  young  men,  eh,  Thurston  ?' 

'  You're  right  there,  Maister  Gedge ;  but  times  is  changed,  and 
young  men  too,'  muttered  Thurston,  with  an  ill-natured  chuckle, 
that  iniensified'the  dislike  I  felt  towards  the  low-browed  sinister- 
loddngman. 

I  had  often  seen  the  ratcatcher  in  our  farmyard  with  Us  horrible 
ferrets  ;  but  he  had  never  been  introduced  into  the  parlour  before, 
and  I  argued  no  good  from  his  presence  there  to-night.  Had  I  con- 
sulted my  own  inclination,  I  should  have  left  the  room  on  his  en- 
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trance;  but  something  told  me  that  my  presence  might  perhaps 
haye  a  tranqoillising  effect  upon  the  stormy  elements  around,  and 
disperse  the  thunder  in  the  air.  So  I  got  out  my  work  and  took  a 
seat  near  my  brother.  As  for  Brail,  he  neither  cared  nor  tried  to 
conceal  his  aversion  for  the  guest  my  father  had  brought  home  with 
him.  Saul  Thurston  bore  anything  but  a  good  character  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  although  his  forefathers  had  been  respectable 
farmers,  and  there  were  people  living  who  could  recollect  his  grand- 
father living  at  the  Drove  House  Farm,  yet  the  present  represen- 
tative of  the  family  was  unquestionably  a  disreputable  person.  So 
when  the  ratcatcher  chuckled  at  my  father's  sally,  Brail  raised  his 
head  and  glared  at  him  in  no  friendly  fashion. 

My  father  noticed  the  look,  and  in  a  sharp  voice  bade  his  son 
reach  the  tobacco-box  to  his  guest.     Brail  obeyed  with  an  ill  grace. 

*  Now,  sir,  hold  the  gentleman  a  light.' 

Brail  hesitated ;  but  I  jumped  up  and  offered  one  myself. 

'  Thank'ee,  miss ;  I  had  rayther  make  use  of  a  hot  coal ;'  and 
Thurston  stooped  down  and  applied  his  pipe  to  the  bars  of  the  fire- 
grate. 

There  was  a  cunning  twinkle  in  the  man's  eye  that  told  me  he 
had  observed  what  was  going  on  between  father  and  son.  I  held  my 
head  over  my  work,  and  stitched  away  again,  paying  little  heed  to 
the  conversation  that  ensued.  It  related  chiefly  to  the  worrying  of 
rats  and  the  achievements  of  a  certain  terrier,  which  seemed  to  be 
the  foe  of  all  small  animals  and  the  bosom  friend  of  Mr.  Thurston. 
Our  visitors  at  Sea-Bank  Farm  were  not  generally  remarkable  for 
refinement,  but  there  was  a  coarseness  in  Thurston's  speech  and 
manner  that  was  revolting.  I  saw  Brail's  eyes  flash  at  times,  and 
heard  his  breath  come  fast.     Suddenly  I  felt  the  table  shake. 

*  Come,  Mr.  Thurston,  you  forget  where  you  are.  This  isn't  the 
Blue  Boar  tap-room.     I'd  have  you  recollect  my  sister's  sitting  by.' 

The  words  were  blurted  out  in  hot  haste. 

'  Phew  !'  my  father  gave  a  low  whistle.  *  What  now  ?  Is  the 
lad  daft  ?  What  do  you  mean  by  takin'  folks  to  task  i'  this  way  ? 
Walk  off,  sir,  if  you  can't  behave  civilly.' 

At  any  other  time  my  father  would  probably  have  been  sensible 
that  his  son's  remark  was  not  uncalled  for.  But  to-night,  alas,  his 
intellect  was  clouded  and  his  temper  heated  by  the  potations  he  had 
indulged  in  at  the  farmers'  ordinary  at  Glambeach.  At  the  time  of 
which  I  write,  it  was  a  fortunate  household  whose  head  and  master 
returned  home  sober  from  market  every  week.  If  we  were  not  of 
that  number,  we  had  at  least  the  miserable  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  our  misfortune  was  shared  by  most  of  our  neighbours,  and  our 
disgrace  not  a  singular  one. 

My  brother  checked  the  angry  reply  upon  his  lips.  He  could 
see  that  his  father  was  not  in  the  mood  to  be  argued  with  to-night. 
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'  I've  a  mind  to  make  you  beg  Mr.  Thurston's  pardon,'  con- 
tinued my  father,  taking  up  a  bishop  from  the  chessboard,  and 
using  it  as  a  tobacco-stopper.  '  If  I  thought  anybody  took  notice 
of  the  sulky  fits  of  a  boy  like  you,  I'd  do  it  too ;'  and  he  tossed  the 
desecrated  prelate  back  again  on  the  table. 

*  Ain't  no  need,  Mr.  Gedge,  for  that.  The  young  master  and 
me  ain't  a-goin'  to  quarrel,'  laughed  Thurston,  as  he  helped  himself 
to  the  gin-and-water.  With  a  malicious  grin  he  went  on :  *  By 
the  way,  Master  Brail,  I  see  the  young  mare  as  you  was  on  to-day 
has  got  one  of  her  shoes  loose.  I  wouldn't  advise  you  to  ride  her 
wi'  her  feet  like  that,  'specially  on  them  coggles  in  Clambeaeh 
streets,  which  is  paved  all  no  how,  as  one  may  say.' 

-  The  efiect  of  Thurston's  speech  was  instantaneous.  The  lighted 
match  had  been  applied  to  the  mine  under  our  feet,  which  I  had 
been  trying  to  protect  from  chance  sparks  all  the  evening.  The 
explosion  followed  immediately. 

'  What  the  d — 1,  Thurston,  are  you  talking  about  ?'  cried  my 
father.  '  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you've  seen  my  son  on  horse- 
back in  Clambeaeh  streets  to-day  ?' 

'  Well,  if  it  wam't  him,  it  must  ha'  been  his  ghost,  and  the 
mare's  ghost  too,'  replied  Saul  grimly. 

'  What's  this  mean  ?     Better  not  tell  me  a  lie,  sir.' 

My  father  laid  down  his  pipe  as  he  spoke,  and  looked  at  his  son 
with  wrath  gathering  in  his  face. 

*  I'm  not  going  to  tell  you  a  lie.  He  did  see  me,  I  suppose. 
At  all  events,  I  went  up  to  town  this  afternoon.' 

*  What  for  ?'  demanded  my  father,  exasperated  by  his  son's 
calm  demeanour. 

*  To  buy  a  set  of  chessmen,  and  see  if  I  could  pick  up  a  book  I 
wanted.' 

'  Chessmen !  books !'  roared  my  father ;  *  and  who  gave  you 
leave  to  spend  my  money  on  such  like  ?* 

*  The  money  was  my  own,'  was  the  reply. 

*  Your  own  ?  Why  there  ain't  nothing  in  this  house  that's 
your  own !  You'll  call  my  horses  your  own  next !  You  dare  to 
take  that  mare  out  o'  the  stable,  and  ride  her  up  town  wi'out  my 
leave  !  As  sure  as  my  name's  Gedge,  I've  a  mind  to  lay  a  rope's 
end  about  your  back !' 

I  saw  Brail's  nostrils  dilate,  but  he  uttered  not  a  word. 

*  Ay,  you  may  look  at  me,  sir ;  I  mean  what  I  say.  Let  me 
catch  you  riding  one  o'  my  horses  unbidden,  or  showing  your  fi&ce 
at  market  again  wi'out  my  leave,  and  I'll  horsewhip  you.' 

*  Father,  pray  don't  speak  so,'  I  interposed.     *  You  forget — ' 

*  Hold  yoxnr  tongue,  lass  !    Speak  when  you're  spoken  to.' 

I  had  generally  more  influence  over  my  father  than  any  one  in 
his  moments  of  anger,  but  to-night  my  words  only  met  with  this  reply. 
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*  And  you  sit  there  giving  yourself  these  fine  airs,  because  I've 
brought  an  old  acquaintance  home  wi*  me  to-night,  do  you  ?'  went 
on  my  father,  who  was,  I  believe,  as  much  provoked  by  his  son's 
undisguised  contempt  for  the  man  opposite  to  him  as  by  the  act  of 
daring  insubordination  he  had  that  day  been  guilty  of.  *Mr. 
Thurston  ain't  good  enough  for  your  company,  eh  ?* 

Had  Brail  retorted,  a  ^sr  of  words  would  probably  have  en- 
sued, and  my  father's  anger  have  worked  itself  oS  as  usaial  in  violent 
threats  ;  but  to-night  my  brother  showed  a  self-control  I  had  never 
seeacL  in  him  before.  He  only  replied,  in  a  thick  voice,  *  Better  not 
say  anymore,  father;  you've  said  enough.' 

*  Said  enough,  have  I  ?  0,0!  So  I'm  to  be  told  when  to 
speak  and  when  to  keep  still  in  my  own  house,  aui  I  ?  I'll  tell 
you  what  it  is,  my  lad  ;  either  you  or  me  must  be  master  in  this 
house.  Take  up  that  candle  and  walk  oflf  to  bed,  or  else  beg 
Thurston's  pardon  for  your  d — d  airs.' 

*  Beg  his  pardon  !  What  have  I  done,  father,  tiiat  I  am  to  be 
spoken  to  like  this  ?'  cried  Brail,  starting  up  with  a  crimson  face, 
his  self-control  broken  down  at  last.  *  If  this  game's  to  go  on,  I 
can't  and  won't  live  under  your  roof.  I'm  ready  to  work,  and  do 
work  as  hard  as  any  labourer  cm  the  farm,  but  I  won't  be  treated 
like  a  dog.  What  have  I  done,  that  I'm  to  be  spoken  to  in  this 
way?' 

*  Done  ?  Why  lamed  one  o'  my  horses,  I  expect,'  cried  my 
fatiier,  in  a  towering  rage.  '  You  can't  live  under  my  roof,  eh, 
young  man  ?  Then  walk  out  and  find  a  better  one  !  Walk  out, 
I  say!' 

My  father  pointed  to  the  door,  and  rising  from  his  seat,  over- 
turned in  his  haste  the  chessboard,  and  sent  the  pieces  rolling  in 
all  directions  on  the  floor. 

*  Leave  the  house,  I  say,  and  don't  come  back  till  you've  learned 
to  behave  yourself;'  and  as  he  spoke,  my  father  stamped  his  foot  on 
the  floor,  and  ground  one  of  the  ohessmen  to  powder. 

Broil  stared  at  the  infuriated  man  as  though  he  half  doubted 
whether  he  was  in  his  senses  ;  but  seeing  that  his  father  would  not 
hesitate  to  put  him  out  by  force  if  he  remained,  he  whispered,  as  I 
clung  to  him,  'Don't  cry,  Dorry,'  and  putting  me  aside,  he  strode 
from  the  room  with  head  erect,  but  a  face  from  which  all  colour 
had  fled. 

I  heard  the  house-door  open,  heard  it  close  again  with  a  bang, 
and  then  I  sank  upon  a  chair,  and  cried  as  though  my  heart  would 
break. 
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Chapter  III. 

A  HABD  RSSOLVS. 

UiTTiL  after  midniglit  I  sot  in  my  bedchamber  thinking  over  the 
dveadfiil  scene  I  bad  witnessed.  I  could  not  go  to  bed  in  this 
wretched  state  of  mind.  Had  Brail  really  gone  away  never  to  re- 
turn ?  My  &ther's  mireasonable  anger  might  drive  him  to  any  ex- 
iramities.  Perhaps  he  still  lingered  about  the  house,  or  was  biding 
tffi  di^iight  in  the  bam  or  stables.  To  think  of  him  out  yonder  in 
the  cold  night  whilst  we  were  all  safe  in  bed  was  more  than  I  could 
ewhuw.  Throwing  a  shawl  over  my  head,  I  orept  quietly  downstairs. 
The  house  was  all  b^.  I  noiselessly  unfastened  the  bolts  and  bars 
of  the  kitdlistt-door,  and  stole  out  with  a  beating  heart. 

How  eoli  the  night  felt,  and  how  dreary  looked  the  farmyard,  so 
bvsy  by  day,  at  this  hour !  The  moon  was  shining  above  the  bam, 
Mid  the  hay-stacks  and  corn-ricks  threw  heavy  masses  of  shade  around. 
I  fislt  my  li^ath  come  quiokly  as  I  harried  through  a  dark  avenue  be- 
tween two  high  walls  of  straw,  and  when  a  rat  ran  past  me  I  nearly 
cried  out  with  fear. 

I  searched  through  the  yard  with  hizrried  steps.  There  was  no 
one  in  the  wagon-house,  no  one  in  the  sheds  where  the  implements 
were  kept.  He  had  gone,  and  would  nersr  come  back  again !  I  had 
tuned  towards  the  pond,  when  I  thought  I  beheld  a  figure  seated 
on  the  broken  shafts  of  a  worn-out  dod^rusher  by  the  pond-side.  It 
was  Brail,  with  his  face  buried  in  his  hands.  I  drew  cautiouslv  to 
his  side. 

'  Brail,'  I  whispered,  laying  my  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  '  I  have 
come  to  seek  you.' 

He  started,  and  looked  up  at  me  with  a  face  I  shall  never  forget. 
it  JM  a  wxeked  look  upon  it. 

*Cte  away,'  be  mattered  sullenly. 

'  No ;  I  have  come  to  take  you  back  to  the  house.  All  will  be 
i^t  to-morrow,  Bradl.' 

He  pushed  off  my  hand  from  bis  shoulder  and  made  answer : 

*  i'U  never  enter  his  door  again.  He's  turned  me  out,  and  I'll 
hwpeot.' 

*  But  what — what — '  I  could  not  speak  for  my  tears,  which  were 
Wgimiing  to  flow. 

'  What's  to  become  of  me  ?  Go  to  the  devil,  I  suppose.  He's 
trying  to  «end  me  there.' 

*  Bndi,'  I  remonstrated,  ^  you  talk  wickedly.  You're  not  your- 
self;    Bemember  he  is  our  father.' 

'  Fm  not  Ukdy  tofoiget  ^t.     Go  away,  Doiry ;  you  can  do  no 
giMid.     He  hates  me,  and — and  I  shall  hate  him  if  I  stay  here.' 
I  fdt  my  hean  sink  within  me  at  the  words.     0  that  we  had  a 
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mother  living,  to  speak  with  love  and  with  authority  at  this  moment ! 
The  thought  of  our  mother  nerved  me  to  continue.  Brail  had  always 
loved  her.     I  took  his  hand  in  mine  and  said : 

*  Then  you  have  forgotten  mother's  last  words  to  us — "  Put  up 
with  his  faults,  for  he  is  your  father,  and  he  good  to  him  when  I  am 
gone" ?  We  promised  it,  Brail;  we  promised  it,  and  she  trusted 
us.' 

I  felt  the  hand  I  held  tremhle.  But  he  made  no  answer.  The 
night  was  so  still  that  I  could  hear  a  mouse  squeak  in  the  straw-stack 
behind  us.  I  thought  I  saw  in  the  moonlight  a  tear  upon  his  cheek. 
He  looked  up  at  me  at  last  and  said : 

*  For  mother's  sake  and  yours,  Dorry,  I'll  go  back ;  and  I'll  bear 
with  him  as  long  as  I  can,  but — '  He  did  not  finish.  He  got  up 
and  accompanied  me  into  the  house  without  another  word. 

The  fire  was  still  burning  in  the  grate  when  we  entered  the 
kitchen.  I  drew  Brail  towards  it ;  for  he  looked  half  frozen,  and  his 
coat  and  hair  were  wet  and  shining  with  the  damp  night  air.  He  sat 
down  upon  a  chair  and  for  some  minutes  gazed  stolidly  into  the  red 
embers. 

*  Dorothy,'  he  said  at  length,  in  a  low  voice,  *  I  shall  never  feel 
the  same  again  towards  him — ^never.' 

I  pressed  his  hand  in  mine  and  whispered : 

*  Yqu  will  always  feel  the  same  towards  me  ?' 

*  Ay,  Dorothy,  towards  you;  but  within  the  last  hour  or  two  I 
think  I've  changed  towards  all  the  rest  o'  the  world.' 

He  spoke  truly.    From  that  night  he  never  was  the  same  again. 

Chapter  IV. 

OUR  HOMB  INFLUENCES. 

The  change  that  came  over  my  brother  after  the  night  when,  in 
a  fit  of  passion,  my  father  turned  him  out  of  doors  was  too  marked  to 
escape  the  notice  of  even  the  most  unobservant  member  of  our  house- 
hold. It  was  in  nothing  more  perceptible  than  in  this — ^the  last  traces 
of  youthfnlness  disappeared  from  a  character  which  had  never  pos- 
sessed much  of  the  liveliness  of  that  age,  nor  overbad  a  fair  share  of 
its  enjoyments.  He  looked  older  and  more  serious.  Aunt  Craik  said, 
*  There  was  no  need  for  that  anyhow,  for  Brail  could  alius  draw  a 
face  a  foot  long  when  he  pleased.'  However,  neither  aunt  Craik 
nor  any  one  else  could  find  much  fault  with  him  just  now.  He 
worked  harder  than  ever,  and  seemed  determined  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  fault-finding.  Was  it  that  he  felt  he  could  not  bear  it 
as  of  old  ?  He  was  the  first  to  rise  in  the  morning,  the  last  to 
leave  work  at  night.  Supper  over,  he  generally  retired  to  his  own 
room,  and  then  the  only  hours  of  enjoyment  he  ever  knew  com- 
menced.    I  had  smuggled  a  small  stock  of  candles  into  the  house 
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for  his  use,  and  he  would  sit  and  read  for  hours  when  the  rest  of  the 
household  was  in  bed.  The  sight  of  hooks  always  acting  irritatingly 
upon  my  &ther  and  aunt  Graik,  we  were  compelled  to  indulge  our 
harmless  taste  in  secret.  Brail  had  lately  picked  up  some  odd 
volumes  at  a  book-stall  in  Clambeach.  They  had  been  purchased 
with  money  of  mine,  the  result  of  many  weeks'  economies,  reserved 
for  that  purpose.  Amongst  them  was  Amott's  Elements  of  Physics, 
I  recollect — a  treasure-house  of  the  knowledge  Brail  most  loved. 
He  had  considerable  aptitude  for  mechanics,  and  had  secretly  con- 
verted a  comer  of  the  loft  over  the  wagon-house  into  a  carpenter's 
shop,  whence  various  improvements  in  the  &rm  implements  attri- 
buted to  old  Gillet,  the  wheelwright,  had  emanated.  I  often  felt 
the  injustice  of  my  brother's  lot,  and  pictured  to  myself  the  different 
career  that  would  have  been  his  had  his  capabilities  been  properly 
cdtivated. 

I  have  never  been  able  fully  to  understand  the  motives  of  my 
fiUher's  conduct  towards  his  son.  He  was  not  positively  a  cruel  man, 
and  yet  his  treatment  of  Brail  was  nothing  less  than  cruel  at  times. 
Did  it  arise  from  a  jealous  sense  of  his  son's  superior  tastes  and 
aspirations  ?  Men  of  narrow  education  and  strong  prejudices  are 
often  intolerant  of  superiority  even  in  their  own  children,  and  in- 
clined to  play  the  tyrant.  Mr.  Gedge  was  well  liked  by  his  neigh- 
bours, and  had  always  a  pleasant  word  for  them.  He  rented  a  small 
&rm  which  his  Mher  had  held  before  him,  and  lived  the  easy-going 
life  of  our  marsh  farmers — men  not  troubled  with  any  over-activity 
of  mind,  and  addicted  to  good  living,  malt  liquors,  and  long  pipes. 
My  father  could  just  manage  to  sign  his  name  at  the  foot  of  a 
banker's  cheque,  and  to  spell  out  the  county  newspaper,  but  most  of 
his  friends  could  do  no  more.  Where  he  differed  from  them  was,  that 
while  they  for  the  most  part  valued  the  education  they  did  not  pos- 
sess, and  generally  endeavoured  to  secure  it  for  their  children,  he 
professed  to  despise  it,  and  always  said,  '  he  would  make  no  fine 
gentleman  of  his  son,  who  might  be  content  with  the  share  of  lam- 
ing his  father  had  had  before  him.'  The  exception  made  in  my 
case  arose  from  a  promise  my  father  had  given  to  my  mother  that 
I  should  have  '  a  good  schooling' — a  promise  which  he  believed 
was  fairly  carried  oufc  when  I  was  sent  from  home  to  the  aforesaid 
country  boarding-school.  Had  that  good  mother  lived,  possibly 
Brail's  lot  would  have  been  a  smoother  one.  She  had  much  influence 
over  her  husband,  and  after  her  death  a  gradual  deterioration  of  cha- 
racter befell  him.  He  often  said,  and  with  sincerity,  that  he  *  had 
lost  the  best  wife  man  ever  had,  and  that  she  was  only  too  good  for 
him.' 

His  sister,  aunt  Graik,  was  but  a  poor  substitute  for  the  former 
mistress  of  the  house.  She  was  a  hard-working,  well-meaning  woman, 
a  type  of  a  class  common  enough  in  English  fSarmhouses  a  few  years 
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ago — a  woman  with  whom  cleanliness  was  not  next  to,.  \mt  supeaur 
to,  godliness,  and  whose  highest  conception  of  duty  was  to  be  fouMi 
in  the  right  management  of  the  house- worit.  '  As  far  as  she  could 
see'  (to  use  an  expression  often  on  her  lips),  '  she  hod  isme  her 
duty  both  by  the  house  and  by  the  children*'  But  th^  aunt 
Craik's  mental  vision  was  of  limited  range>  and  on  seme  qfuestioitf 
she  saw  a  yery  little  way  indeed. 

What  made  my  father's  conduct  to  his  son  the  more  painfbl  was 
his  different  behaTiour  towards  me.  Though  unieafloaaUe  in  iao- 
ments  of  anger,  he  was  generally  kind  and  indulgent.  I  had  more 
money  given  me  in  a  month  than  Brail  had  in  a  year.  My  father  rardy 
returned  home  from  market  without  bringing  me  some  liUle  present, 
not  always  what  I  most  desired,  but  at  any  rate  a  proof  of  his  coa- 
sideration  for  me.  Moreover  I  was  the  possessor  of  several  valuable 
Dorking  hens,  whose  progeny  I  reared  and  sent  to  market  when 
fowls  were  selling  at  a  good  price.  Consequently  I  was  becoming 
quite  a  capitalist,  and  had  t^i  blight  sovereigns  laid  up  ia  my 
writing-desk.  There  was  a  drawback  to  the  peseessicm  of  this  weakh, 
it  is  true.  I  was  not  allowed  to  spend  it.  Aunt  Craik  took  good 
care  that  not  one  of  those  bright  sovereigns  should  be  parted  feeoi 
or  exchanged  for  viler  metal.  They  were  to  be  kept  there,  I  be* 
lieve,  until  my  wedding-day.  At  least  aunt  Craik  always  said  that 
'  poultry  money'  ought  to  go  towards  buying  a  young  woman  her 
house  linen,  and  '  there  was  nothing  like  laying  up  in  time,  if  you 
wanted  to  marry  respectably  and  have  things  decent  about  you.' 

In  spite  of  the  different  treatment  we  experienced,  there  was 
never  a  shadow  of  jealou&y  (I  say  it  to  his  honour)  between  Brail 
and  myself.  Stolid-looking  as  he  was,  and  surly-tempered  as  moei 
people  thought  him,  he  was  tender-hearted  and  generous  at  boiiicmi. 
We  had  loved  each  other  from  the  cradle ;  for  I  have  not  yet  dis^ 
closed  what  I  am  sure  was  the  proudest  feeling  of  my  childhood, 
namely,  that  we  bad  lain  in  the  same  cradle,  and  w^re  twins^  ao  lik# 
that  our  own  mother  hardly  knew  us  apart  for  the  first  year.  One 
of  my  earliest  recollections  is  toddling  along  with  Bvail  in  the  &rm- 
yard,  to  stroke  the  dogs  or  horses,  or  being  guaarded  by  his  valour 
&om  the  attacks  of  an  old  turkey-cock,  who  made  war  on  all  things 
weaker  than  himself.  Those  were  sunny  days,  but  they  had  been 
succeeded  by  less  happy  ones,  wh^,  even  upon  my  child's  mind, 
a  painful  consciousness  was  dawning  that  my  broths  and  I  were 
the  objects  of  very  different  treatment.  As  time  went  on,  tbeee 
differences  grew  more  marked,  and  when  manhood  drew  near, 
Brail^s  character  had  become  so  soured  and  surly  that  most  fdks 
thought  Mr.  Gedge  was  to  be  greatly  pitied  in  being  the  father  of  a 
son  of  whom  no  one,  alas,  said  good  things. 
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Chapter  V. 

THE  BUPTUBB. 

Thb  explosion  in  oar  feunily  circle,  which  I  have  related,  was 
followed  by  a  calm — a  treacherous  calm — which  lasted  some  weeks. 
It  was  sacceeded  by  troables  of  far  darker  hue  than  any  we  had  yet 
encountered. 

Spring  had  returned  to  clothe  the  land  with  green,  and  bring 
back  the  son  to  our  bleak  Lincolnshire  marshes ;  but  there  was  a 
cold  wind  abroad,  though  the  may-thorn  was  coming  into  flower, 
and  the  chimney-corner  was  still  a  pleasant  nook  at  evening  time. 
In  that  same  comer  aunt  Craik  sat  knitting  this  e?ening;  my  father 
was  smoking  his  pipe  in  the  arm-chair  opposite ;  and  I  was  reading 
aloud  to  them.  There  was  another  person  seated  by  our  hearth, 
bat  his  presence  I  always  ignored  when  possible. 

'Well,  the  longer  one  liyes  the  more  wickedness  one  hears  of!' 
remadLed  aunt  Graik,  by  way  of  commentary  on  the  news  of  the 
week.  '  Two  more  children  burned  to  death,  through  their  mother's 
carelassnees  as  usual ;  a  drunken  man  run  OTer  by  riding  on  the 
wagon-shafts ;  and  a  boy  gored  by  Taylor's  bull — and  all  in  this 
Teiy  parish.     I  don't  know  what  we're  coming  to,  i'deed.' 

'  Accidents  will  happen,  mum,'  remarked  a  gruff  voice. 

'  Then  they  shouldn't,  nor  they  wouldn't  if  folks  did  but  look 
after  things  as  they  should,'  retorted  aunt  Craik,  taming  her  back 
on  the  speaker,  and  knitting  away  rapidly. 

Aunt  Craik  was  no  fonder  of  Saul  Thurston  than  I.  Either  to 
spite  those  who  disliked  his  guest,  or  to  show  that  he  would  be 
master  in  his  own  house,  my  father  had  often  invited  the  man  into 
the  parlour  of  late,  though,  a  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Gedge  would  have 
been  ashamed  to  see  him  seated  there.  Our  diseomforture  in  his 
society  always  amused  my  father,  who  had  queer  notions  of  a  joke. 

*  Let's  hear  what  mutton's  selling  for  in  the  London  markets, 
Dorothy,'  said  my  fiather,  thinking  of  Clambeach  &ir,  which  was  to 
take  place  on  the  morrow ;  and  the  conversation  reverted  to  *  long- 
backs'  and  '  south-downs'  and  '  shearlings.'  Shortly  before  supper 
Brail  entered,  between  whom  and  the  ratcatcher  no  friendly  greeting 
passed.  I  had  been  hoping  all  the  week  that  my  father  would  give 
Bran  permission  to  take  me  and  my  aunt  to  the  fair  in  the  after- 
noon, to  see  the  bazaars  and  shows.  I  knew  that  he  would  go  him- 
self in  his  gig,  early  in  the  morning,  to  sell  bis  sheep,  and  would 
not  want  to  be  troubled  with  us.  But  supper  passed  over  and  no 
aUufidon  was  made  to  the  fieiir.  I  was  about  to  hazard  a  remark  in 
that  direction,  when  my  father  turned  to  Brail  and  said :  *  The 
sooner  you  go  to  bed  the  better.  You'll  have  to  drive  the  sheep  up 
to  town  to-morrow  morning.  Take  care  you  don't  oyersleep  your- 
sell    Do  ye  hear  what  I  say  ?' 
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*  Yes/  replied  Brail  quietly,  without  showing  the  least  surprise 
or  concern. 

'  Can't  Luttrell  go  instead,  fiather?*  I  ventured  to  put  in. 

*  No,  he  can't.  What  do  you  ask  for  ?  Isn't  sheep-driving  good- 
enough  work  for  your  brother  ?  It  won't  hurt  him  to  do  what  his 
father  has  done  many  a  time  before  him,  I  reckon.  Mind,  sir, 
you're  on  the  road  by  four  o'clock.  I  don't  mean  them  sheep  to 
be  overdriven  and  get  heated.' 

*  Very  well,'  replied  Brail.  '  I  shall  want  some  money  to  pay 
the  toll-bars.' 

My  father  threw  some  silver  on  the  table,  and  told  his  son  to 
keep  the  change  and  get  himself  some  bread-and-cheese  and  a  glass 
of  beer  at  Clambeach. 

*  Thou'st  got  no  sweetheart  to  buy  fairings  for  yet,  and  money 
only  gets  young  lads  into  trouble.' 

Not  a  muscle  changed  in  Brail's  face  as  he  took  up  the  silver, 
but  Mr.  Thurston  breaking  into  a  horse-laugh  and  roaring  out, 
'  Sweetheart !  Ah,  ah  !  Don't  you  be  too  sure  on  that,  Mr.  Gedge,' 
Brail  turned  on  him  and  said  sharply,  ^I'U  thank  you  not  to 
make  jokes  at  my  expense,  Mr.  Thurston;'  and  marched  out  of  the 
room. 

'  Ah,  ah !  he  had  you  there,  Thurston,'  laughed  my  father,  not 
ill-pleased,  I  believe,  at  his  son's  disinclination  to  let  other  folks 
than  himself  take  liberties  with  him. 

'  He's  a  touchy  customer,  Mr.  Gedge ;  how  you  can  put  up 
with  him  marvels  me.  He'll  get  the  better  of  you  yet  with  that 
temper.' 

The  man  looked  at  me  vindictively  as  he  spoke ;  as  much  as  to 
say,  *  If  I'm  not  good-enough  company  for  your  brother  and  you,  I 
stand  all  right  with  your  father;'  and  he  assisted  himself  to  the 
spirits  on  the  table  unasked,  for  Mr.  Thurston  was  never  shy,  and 
made  himself  quite  at  home  under  our  roof. 

*  Well,  Thurston,  what  ought  I  to  get  for  the  round  lot  to-mor- 
row ?'  asked  my  father,  reverting  to  the  sheep.  '  Mind,  Dorothy, 
you  mend  my  purse  here ;  I  shall  have  lots  o'  money  to  bring  home 
to-morrow.'  I  took  the  old  leathern  purse,  which  had  often  been 
to  fairs  and  markets  before,  and  left  my  father  and  his  guest  discuss- 
ing the  price  of  the  sheep. 

On  the  morrow.  Brail  was  up  and  on  the  road  by  sunrise.  I 
went  down-stairs  at  daybreak  to  make  him  a  cup  of  tea  before  start- 
ing. It  was  pleasant  to  me  many  a  time  afterwards  to  recall  how 
he  patted  me  on  the  head  as  I  stooped  down  to  button  his  gaiters, 
and  said  to  me,  '  Never  mind,  Dorry,  we'll  get  to  the  fair  to-morrow 
perhaps  ;  and  if  not,  save  our  money  for  a  new  book  or  two.'  Then 
he  whistled  Bover,  his  dog,  gave  me  a  kiss,  and  set  off.  I  stood  at 
my  chamber  window  and  watched  him  on  his  way,  until  both  shep- 
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herd  and  sheep  were  lost  in  the  morning  mists  that  hnng  over  the 
silent  fields. 

It  was  a  tedious  day  that  followed.  We  bad  breakfasted  at 
seven  o'clock  (much  to  aunt  Craik's  gratification),  and  my  &ther 
set  ont  for  the  fidr  soon  after.  I  well  remember  his  parting  words, 
as  I  had  hereafter  reason  to  do.  What  a  strange  value  onr  lightest 
speeches  sometimes  acqnire  firom  after  circumstances !  Getting  np 
into  his  gig,  my  &ther  turned  to  me  and  said :  '  Thon  art  a  good 
little  lass,  Dorry,  and  fond  of  thy  old  father,  I  think.  If  the  sheep 
sell  well,  I  mean  to  bring  thee  a  new  shawl  home,  and  a  beauty  too.' 

I  thanked  him,  but  secretly  wished  I  might  have  been  dlowed 
to  choose  one  myself.  My  fiither's  taste  ran  rather  in  favour  of 
rainbow  tints  and  big  patterns,  and  he  expected  everybody  to  agree 
with  him,  even  in  the  matter  of  shawls. 

'  Mind  thou  ain't  late  home  to-night,  Joshua,  whatever  ye  do,' 
cried  aunt  Craik  firom  the  kitchen  door.  '  There's  alius  such  a 
parcel  of  thieves  and  vagabonds  about  these  fair-times.  I'm  sure 
the  road  ain't  safe  after  dark,  with  the  newspapers  so  fiill  o'  robberies 
and  murders  as  they  are.     Pray  ye  take  care  o'  yourself.' 

My  father  nodded  cheerily  to  his  sister,  called  out  to  Luttrell, 
the  shepherd,  to  run  and  open  the  gate,  gave  the  reins  a  shake,  and 
jolted  out  of  the  yard  in  the  old-fashioned  gig  in  which  he  had 
journeyed  up  to  market  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

*  Come,  don't  ye  stand  playing  there  with  that  dog,  Dorothy  ; 
we've  got  plenty  of  work  on  hand ;  and  I  can't  bear  to  see  a  girl  daw- 
cDing  about  in  the  forenoon  wi'  the  house  all  o'  heaps.' 

Thus  admonished,  I  dismissed  Keeper  to  his  kennel  and  followed 
my  aunt  into  the  house. 

'  I  mean  to  see  if  we  can't  get  the  china  closet  cleaned  out  to- 
day,' continued  aunt  Craik  as  soon  as  we  were  indoors.  '  I  don't 
know  how  it  is,  but  we're  backwarder  wi'  our  May  cleaning  this  year 
than  ever  we've  been  before.  There's  Mrs.  Quincey  tells  me  she's 
got  into  the  cellars  and  dairy,  and  we've  not  begun  of  our  kitchens 
yet.     I  never  see  this  house  in  such  a  state  at  fair-time  afore  !' 

So  aunt  Craik  and  I  turned  up  our  sleeves,  and  set  to  work  to 
wash  all  the  best  glass  and  china  in  the  establishment.  It  was  a 
labour  of  love  with  aunt  Craik,  who  set  great  store  by  the  family 
porcelain.  There  was  a  certain  set  of  teacups  and  saucers  which 
she  VTonld  on  no  account  have  allowed  any  one  but  herself  to  wash, 
and  which  had  been  paid  the  high  compliment  of  being  never  used 
since  they  first  took  up  their  abode  on  the  top  shelf  of  the  china 
doBet.  There  was  a  second  set,  which  came  out  only  on  festive 
occasions,  and  which  always  caused  aunt  Craik  agonies  of  appre- 
hension for  its  safety  when  handled  by  visitors.  There  were  queer 
old  scent  jars  and  bottles,  and  lovely  shepherdesses  and  swains, 
that  had  roused  the  tenderest  affections  of  my  childhood. 
Thxbd  Sxbibs,  Vol.  YII.  F.S.  Vol.  XXYIL  G 
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'  Ah,  Dorothy,  tixeipe's  pretty  ohiney  mags  !  You  don't  see  such 
like  nowadays/  said  my  aunt  gravely ;  '  we  drank  hot  ^der  wine 
(Mat  of  'em,  I  recollecks,  at  my  poor  father's  funeral;  and  there  ain't 
a  orack  in  one  of  'em  yet.' 

Aunt  Craik  gazed  admiringly  at  the  qooint  little  mngs,  and  con- 
tinued, '  Mind,  Dorothy,  they  are  to  he  used  on  my  burial-day,  and 
take  care  the  wine  isn't  made  too  hot,  or  you'll  bare  &em  <»rack. 
It's  fine  ehiney — finer  than  they  makes  nowadays,  and  won't  bear 
rough  handling.' 

Next  it  was  a  teapot  that  eyoked  aunt  Craik's  reminiscences. 

<  For  goodness'  sake,  child,  mind  what  you're  about  with  that 
teapot !  That  was  po(M*  Craik's  first  present  to  me  after  our  wed- 
ding. He  brought  it  all  the  way  from  Lincoln  for  me,  one  asMzea, 
when  he'd  been  summoned  on  the  jury  as  sat  on  that  Mrs.  Hackett 
as  chopped  her  children's  headfl  off,  the  wretch  !  I  can  see  Craik 
now,  poor  dear^  taking  the  chiney  pot  out  of  the  pa^sir  it  was  wrapped 
in,  and  slipping  half  a  pound  o'  the  best  mixed  tea  inside.  Not  as 
he  drank  much  tea  himself,  for  he  wasn't  partial  to  slops,  as  he 
called  'em,  but  would  haye  his  beer  before  breakfast ;  ajaud  beer  and 
rum  was  your  poor  uncle's  ruin.' 

Aunt  Craik  sighed,  and  was  silent  for  a  minute.  She  had 
tonched  a  chord  which  stirred  sad  recoUectiona  in  h^  life.  She 
had  been  a  faithful  wife  through  much  scmfow  and  trial. 

^ Dorothy >'  she  began  suddenly,  with  unwonted  earnestness; 
'  never  marry  a  man  f<md  of  drink  !  You  may  think  to  better  hivg 
but  you  can't.  I've  gone  through  sndi  trouble  in  my  life  through 
the  drink,  that  I'd  sooner  lay  thee  out  for  thy  grave  than  wed  thee 
to  a  drunkard.' 

The  speaker's  tremUmg  hands  and  voice  testified  to  the  sin- 
cerity of  her  words.  Poor  aunt  Craik ;  nn  wonder  she  was  irritabla 
at  times ;  she  had  known  trouldes  such  as  sour  the  best  and  gentlest 
of  women. 

Eeleased  from  household  labours  aft^  dinn^,  I  betook  myself  to 
my  books  in  my  own  roomu  But  my  thoughts  followed  Brail  and 
my  father  to  the  fisdr.  I  was  restless,  md  could  not  study;  so  I  had 
recourse  to  the  feminine  oaoupation  of  putting  my  drawers  neat. 
This  involved  the  pleasm;e  of  a  peep  at  my  ten  bright  sovereigsa 
lying  snugly  in  a  comer  of  my  desk.  Were  they  really  destined 
only  to  purchase  house-linen  ?  I  could  find  so  many  nicer  uses  tt^ 
them,  I  thought,  as  I  lodijed  them  nf  again.  I  ajn  particular  ia 
recalling  all  tUs  &r  after  reasons.  With  the  destiny  of  these  ^d 
pieces  still  upon  my  mind,  X  descended  to  the  parlour  to  sew  until 
tea-time. 

It  must  have  been  five  o'clock,  and  the  shadow  of  the  tj^e- 
tree  before  the  window  was  stretdiing  half  across  the  graas-plot,  when 
there  came  a  elide  at  tfao  gacdi^  gate,  aad  looking  t^,  I  hehM,  to 
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my  snrime,  Brail  a^proackiBg  the  hoase  in  baste.  But  mj  snr- 
piise  chained  to  terror  when  I  saw  his  face.  It  was  flashed  and 
disordered,  and  there  was  a  streak  of  blood  across  one  cheek.  I 
hastened  to  the  door.  He  met  me  in  the  passage,  and,  taking  me 
by  the  arm,  led  me  back  into  the  parlour  in  silence. 

'  Don't  make  a  noise,  or  we  shall  have  annt  here.'  Brail  spoke 
m  a  low  voice,  bnt  with  an  air  of  strong  excitement. 

*  What  has  haM>ened  ?'  I  asked. 

'  What  I  have  often  told  yotr  wonld  happen,'  said  my  brother, 
looking  at  me  strangely.  *  He's  done  it  at  last,  Dorothy.  Father's 
pot  the  finishing  stroke  to  his  work  to-day.  He  stmck  me  this 
afternoon  in  a  pnblie  street,  before  a  whole  crowd  of  people.' 

*  No,  Brail  ?  It  isn't  possible  that  father — '  I  stopped,  fiunt 
and  trembling. 

My  brother  went  on :  *  I'll  tell  you  it  all — ^from  first  to  last.. 
Don't  step  me  till  Tre  done.  He  was  standing  along  with  some  of 
cor  neighbours  in  firont  of  the  King's  Arms,  just  before  dinner,  when 
I  eame  up  with  a  Leicestershire  grazier,  who  had  been  bidcBng  fi>r 
our  sheep.  He  and  father  couldn't  agree  about  the  price  for  some 
time,  but  at  last  they  made  a  bargain,  and  we  went  in  to  the  inn 
and  settled  accounts.  Coming  out  again,  the  grazier  asked  if  I 
wasn't  going  to  dine  with  them  at  the  market  ordinary.  '^Not 
he,  indeed,'^  says  &lher,  "  he's  got  to  walk  back  again  to  Sea 
Marsh,  and  the  sooner  he's  off  the  better."  At  that  I  said  nothing, 
but  tamed  hot  and  red  in  the  face,  I  expect,  for  the  stranger  said, 
with  a  laugh,  ''  So  so,  young  man,  you're  one  of  the  sort  that  wants 
holing  in  with  a  tight  curb,  eh  ?"  And  then  father  began  to  tell 
Urn  lie  was  right — ^that  I  was  proud-spirited,  obstinate-tempered, 
and  afl  ihe  rest — ^the  old  story  over  again,  until  I  couldn't  bear  it 
any  longer,  so  told  him  that  if  it  was  so,  it  was  his  &ult  and 
nobody  else's.  He  swore  at  me  then,  and  said  he  would  give  me 
a  horsewhipping  if  it  wasn't  for  the  disgrace  and  the  public  street 
we  stood  in ;  and  others  joined  in,  some  taking  part  for,  some 
agaiimt,  me,  until  at  last,  burning  with  shame,  I  called  out  that 
we  coiddn't  either  of  us  be  more  disgraced  than  we  were  already, 
and  that  I  would  as  soon  be  horsewhipped  as  stand  there  listening 
to  him.  At  that  my  father  took  me  at  my  word,  and  raising  his 
whip  dealt  a  blow  at  me  which,  thank  God,  I  didn't  return,  though 
for  a  moment  my  blood  was  up,  and  a  devil  was  at  my  ear  whis- 
periBg*  me  to  do  so.  I  shall  hear  the  jeers  of  those  folks,  Dorry, 
aad  feel  that  blow  on  my  cheek  till  my  dying  day.' 

He  sat  writhing  under  that  bitter  recollection.  What  could  I 
fltj  ?     There  was  no  comfort  to  be  given  here. 

*  Where  did  yon  leave  father?'  I  asked  at  length,  falteringly. 

^  At  the  King's  Arms.  Thurston  was  present,  and  lots  o'  the 
Betg^bours  too.     I  could  hear  seme  of  them  crying  shame  on  me. 
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and  I  started  off  like  a  hunted  car  right  through  the  crowd,  and 
neyer  stopped  till  I'd  got  dear  of  the  town.  As  I  crossed  the 
bridge  oyer  the  Clam,  I'd  a  mind  to  throw  myself  into  the  river, 
and  put  an  end  to  it  then  and  there.' 

'  Hush,  Brail  1'  I  whispered. 

He  wiped  his  cheek,  pat  on  his  hat,  and  got  ap. 

'I'ye  some  business  to  attend  to  this  afternoon,'  he  said 
hurriedly.     '  I  shan't  want  any  tea.     Don't  wait.' 

*  Business,  Brail !    What  business  ?'  I  asked. 

'  0,  nothing  yery  particular — I  mean  I  have  to  go  down  to  the 
far  close  and  fetch  up  the  young  beast.  I  must  be  off  at  once. 
They're  to  be  sold  to-morrow.  By  the  way,  I  wish  you'd  lend  me 
your  keys  a  minute.  I'ye — ^I'ye  mislaid  mine,  and  yours  fit  my 
drawers.  I  must  wash  and  put  on  clean  things.'  He  pointed  to 
the  stains  of  blood  upon  his  shirt  and  collar. 

That  he  should  wish  to  remove  the  traces  of  his  father's  vio- 
lence was  natural,  but  there  was  something  that  disquieted  me  in 
his  speech  and  manner.  I  handed  him  the  keys,  which  he  took 
without  raising  his  eyes  to  mine,  and  quitted  the  room. 

Left  to  myself,  I  sat  and  pictured  with  keen  shame  the  dis- 
graceful scene  that  had  taken  place  at  Clambeach.  What  effect 
would  this  last  act  of  tyranny  have  on  Brail  ?  Sitting  there,  tam- 
ing his  words  over  in  my  mind,  I  thought  I  heard  the  door  of  my 
bedroom  overhead  quietiy  opened,  and  footsteps  cross  the  floor. 
The  next  minute  I  heard  Brail's  heavy  foot  on  the  stairs.  He 
came  down  quickly,  two  steps  at  a  time.  He  just  opened 
the  parlour  door,  threw  the  keys  on  the  table,  and  vanished.  I 
don't  know  what  impelled  me  to  do  it,  but  as  I  saw  him  hasten- 
ing down  the  garden  path,  I  threw  open  the  window  and  cried  oat, 
'  Brail,  come  back  !' 

He  turned,  and  looked  at  me  with  surprise. 

*  Come  back.  Brail!'  I  repeated  earnestly. 

He  advanced  to  the  window,  and  asked  me  what  I  wanted. 

The  strange  &ncy,  presentiment,  or  whatever  it  was  that  a 
moment  before  had  possessed  me,  deserted  me,  as  he  calmly  in- 
quired, *  Well,  Dorry,  what  is  it  ?* 

'  I — ^I  wanted.  Brail,  to — to  put  some  sticking-plaster  on  your 
cheek,'  I  stammered.     *  Will  you  let  me  ?' 

*  Ay,  Dorry,  I  won't  say  thee  nay,  if  it's  thy  wish.' 

My  cheeks  burned  with  the  equivocation  I  had  been  guilty  of, 
but  Brail  looked  calm  and  composed.  I  got  my  work-box,  and  cat 
the  plaster. 

'  If  the  wound  mends  quickly,  Dorry,  I  shall  think  it's  thy  hand 
that  healed  it,'  said  Brail  slowly,  when  I  had  placed  the  plaster  on 
his  cheek ;  and  as  he  spoke,  he  turned  quickly  from  me,  and  in 
another  minute  had  passed  through  the  garden  gate,  and  was  gone. 
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Chapter  VI. 

8U8PBK8S. 

Now^  from  the  moment  when  Brail  disappeared  through  the  garden- 
gate^  the  restlessness  of  mind  that  had  been  npon  me  all  the  after- 
noon increased  tenfold.  As  the  evening  wore  on  there  was  a  definite 
cause  of  anxiety  in  his  prolonged  absence.  It  communicated  itself 
ere  long  to  other  persons  in  the  house  besides  myself. 

'  I  can't  make  out  what's  keepin'  the  young  measter  so  long/ 
remarked  old  Luttrell  the  shepherd,  as  seated  by  the  fire  in  tiie 
kitchen  he  smoked  his  pipe,  with  an  eye  on  the  house-clock  which 
ticked  away  soberly  in  the  comer.  '  He  ought  to  ha'  been  back 
from  Glambeach  long  afore  this.' 

Without  informing  Luttrell  that  my  brother  had  returned  from 
the  fair  some  four  hours  ago,  I  intimated  my  anxiety  at  his  present 
absence.  As  Brail  had  both  entered  and  quitted  the  house  by  the 
front  door,  I  belieyed  that  no  one  but  myself  was  aware  of  his  sudden 
appearance,  or  the  state  in  which  he  had  returned  home. 

'  I  hope  nothink's  gone  wrong  wi'  the  sheep,'  continued  Luttrell. 
'I  don't  think  much  o'  trustin'  young  men  at  fair-times.  Folks  gets 
a-talkin'  an'  gossipin'  to  you,  and  there's  a  glass  here  wi'  one  friend 
and  a  glass  there  wi'  another,  and  standin'  about  at  road-side  publics 
till  your  sheep  gets  half  a  mile  a-head  on  the  road,  and  strays  the 
Lord  knows  where.  I  know  what  fair-times  is  as  well  as  anybody. 
I  wish  I'd  as  many  pounds  in  my  pockets,  miss,  as  I've  taken  sheep 
up  to  our  sheep-fair.  I'm  afraid,  however,  as  something's  gone  wrong 
this  time.' 

It  was  the  same  in  the  parlour.  Aunt  Craikwas  full  of  gloomy 
prognostications,  and  knitted  away  furiously,  as  she  did  whenever 
she  was  disturbed  in  mind. 

*  People  never  will  listen  to  advice.  You  heard  me  warn  your 
father  not  to  be  late,  Dorothy,  didn't  you  ?  Brail's  but  a  lad,  and 
I  could  excuse  him  being  late  at  fair-time  once  in  a  way ;  but  your 
father  at  his  time  o'  life  ought  to  know  better.  If  he's  got  a  penny 
in  his  pocket  to-night,  I'll  warrant  he's  got  a  hundred  and  forty 
pound.  And  to  think  of  him  being  out  in  them  lonesome  roads 
between  here  and  Clambeach  town  wi'  all  that  money  about  him. 
It's  tempting  Providence,  that's  what  it  is.  Lor',  Dorothy,  there's 
the  dog  howling  again!  Surely  to  goodness  nothing's  going  to 
happen !' 

Aunt  Craik  laid  down  her  knitting  as  she  spoke,  and  stared  at 
me  with  the  full  force  of  her  spectacles. 

^  Keeper  often  howls  at  night  when  there's  a  moon,  aunt.  I 
think  there  was  a  new  moon  last  week.' 

I  thought  to  divert  aunt  Craik  by  this  adroit  allusion  to  the 
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moon,  for  she  was  very  learned  in  the  matter  of  its  quarters,  changes, 
and  eclipses,  and  always  carried  an  almanac  in  her  pocket,  where- 
with she  made  abstruse  calculations  as  to  the  time  when  the  hens 
would  '  come  oflf/  or  the  cow  «Jve,  or  the  currant- wine  be  ready  to 
be  bottled.  But  to-night  the  deyice  took  no  effect,  and  without  even 
Tolunteering  any  prophetic  announcements  as  to  the  weather,  she 
continued: 

'  Moon  or  no  moon,  Dorothy,  I  don't  like  to  hear  a  dog  howl 
like  that.  Folks  may  say  it's  the  cold,  or  the  moondiine,  or  their 
collars  as  hurts  'em,  or  what  not ;  but  all  I  know  is,  that  the  Tery 
night  your  poor  dear  mother  was  took  for  death,  the  dog  in  the  back- 
yard howled  forty-five  minutes  by  the  watch  as  hung  oyer  her  bed- 
head, and  I  heard  it  down  the  chimney  as  plainly  as  I  heard  that 
dog  just  now.' 

But  before  the  evening  was  over  aunt  Craik's  anxiety  had  assumed 
another  phase,  a  more  disquieting  one  to  me.  When  the  clock  strudt 
ten,  and  neither  her  brother  nor  her  nephew  had  appeared,  her  gar- 
rulity ceased.  Laying  down  her  knitting,  she  sat  with  folded  hands 
and  spoke  not  a  word.  I  would  rather  a  hundred  times  have  heard 
her  continue  her  tales  of  highway -robbery  and  omens  and  warnings, 
than  see  her  sit  there  listening  with  that  fixed  face.  Eleven  o'clock 
passed,  and  they  came  not.  Where  was  Brail  ?  What  could  haire 
delayed  my  father  till  this  hour  ?  I  never  knew  him  so  late  when 
he  had  money  to  bring  home  with  him.  The  sum  he  had  received 
to-day  was  considerable.  Aunt's  words  pointed  to  terrible  possi- 
bilities. Suppose  he  had  been  waylaid  and —  No,  I  could  not  follow 
out  the  idea ;  but  the  terror  it  had  evoked  remained  with  me,  and 
made  me  tremble  from  head  to  foot. 

The  clock  in  the  comer  was  pointing  to  twelve  when  I  thought 
I  heard  a  distant  cry,  far  off  and  faint,  and  suddenly  ceasing.  I 
rose,  and  approaching  the  window  drew  back  the  curtains.  The 
garden  was  so  light  under  the  moon  that  I  could  see  the  petals  of 
the  blossom  on  the  apple-tree  fluttering  down  like  snow-flakes  in  the 
night  wind.  The  cry  was  not  repeated,  but  I  could  hear  the  sound 
of  wheels.  Aunt  Craik  heard  it  also,  and  said  as  much.  A  vehicle 
was  rapidly  approaching  the  house,  so  rapidly  that  the  driver,  who- 
ever he  was,  was  endangering  his  neck  by  his  speed.  We  could 
plainly  hear  the  horse's  hoofe  ringing  on  the  earth.  I  ran  out  into 
the  garden,  and  there  in  the  moonlight  beheld  a  gig  approaching 
the  house  at  a  furious  rate,  the  horse's  hoofs  striking  sparks  from 
the  flints.  As  it  drew  near  I  recognised  my  father's  gig  and  old 
gray  horse ;  but  to  my  horror  I  saw  that  the  gig  was  empty. 
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Chapter  VII. 

A  TBBBIBLB  DISCOVEBY. 

Thb  fir«t  tbongfat  tiiat  occnrred  to  me  on  b6h(dAiig  the  gig  re- 
turn home  as  I  bare  described  was  that  my  father  had  left  Clam- 
beach  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  met  with  some  accident  on  the 
road.  Once  before  he  had  fitUen  asleep  in  his  gig  coming  home 
from  mu^et,  and  had  been  thrown  out,  without  farther  injury  than 
a  few  braises.  But  to-night  the  state  in  which  his  horse  had 
arriTed,  and  that  distant  cry  I  bad  heard,  created  £ar  more  serious 
afj^prebensions.  In  a  few  minutes  I  was  out  on  the  Toad,  acccm- 
panied  by  Luttrell  and  one  of  the  farm  labourers.  We  had  not  pro- 
ceeded &ir  down  the  lane  when  I  beheid  a  daark  heap  lying  on  the 
road  before  us  in  the  moonligfat. 

Stretched  on  the  road  in  the  midst  of  several  things  that  had 
fidlen  from  his  gig  (amongst  others  my  new  shawl,  dyed  with  a 
crimson  stain)  lay  my  father,  bleeding  and  insensible.  I  bent  oyer 
him  in  the  mo(mUght,  and  beheld  a  great  gash  on  his  forehead,  from 
which  tbe  blood  was  flowing.  I  thought  he  was  dead,  and  gave  a 
ciy  that  startled  the  night  and  sent  an  owl  hooting  from  out  the 
copse  by  the  roadside. 

But  he  was  not  dead.  When  we  had  conveyed  him  home  and 
laid  him  on  his  bed,  I  placed  my  hand  upon  his  heart ;  it  was  still 
beating.  I  knew,  though,  that  unless  we  had  aid  quickly  it  would 
Boon  cease  to  beat.  A  messenger  was  instantly  despatched  to  C^m- 
beach  for  a  doctor,  and  through  four  long  hours  of  terrible  sus- 
pense aunt  Graik  imd  I  awaited  his  return,  expecting  every  mo- 
ment to  see  my  father  breathe  his  last. 

*  Dorothy,'  said  aunt  Craik,  as  she  sat  crying  by  his  bedside, 
*  there's  been  foul  play  here.  Thy  father  has  been  robbed.  I've 
tamed  out  his  pockets,  and  the  money's  all  gone — every  shilUng  of 
it.  This  is  the  work  o'  somebody  who  knew  thy  father  had  taken 
money  this  day/ 

T\te  doctor's  words  confirmed  my  aunt's  opinion.  The  wounds 
upon  my  fother's  head,  he  said,  were  not  of  a  character  such  as 
woald  proceed  from  a  fall  from  his  gig,  or  from  an  ordinary  accident. 
They  had  evidently  been  inflicted  with  some  blunt  weapon,  such  as 
a  hcdgestake  or  bludgeon,  and  the  most  serious  one  of  all  had  pro- 
bably been  dealt  from  behind.  There  was  every  evidence,  as  far  as 
ifiedieal  testimony  went,  to  show  that  a  savage  attack  had  been  made 
upon  my  father's  life,  and  grave  reasons  for  doubting  whether  he 
irwild  ever  recover. 

But  terrible  as  were  those  first  hours  of  suspense,  during  which 
my  father  lay  upon  his  bed,  hovering  between  Ufe  and  death,  tiiere 
was  a  deeper^  a  more  unendurable  misery  reserved  for  the  hours  to 
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come.  Morning  dawned,  and  Brail  had  not  returned.  The  anxiety 
which  his  absence  had  first  created  was  now  deepening  into  a  miser- 
able conyiction  that  he  would  never  return  again.  The  day  wore  on, 
and  no  tidings  of  him  were  received.  Annt  Craik  grew  alarmed, 
and  sent  a  messenger  over  to  Clambeach,  who  only  brought  back  the 
story  of  the  quarrel  between  him  and  my  &ther  in  front  of  the 
King's  Arms.  As  she  heard  the  sad  details  of  that  wretched  scene, 
my  aunt  turned  very  white,  and  I  thought  she  would  have  dropped 
on  the  kitchen  floor.  I  had  never  seen  her  show  such  emotion  in 
my  life. 

All  that  day  I  never  quitted  my  father's  bedside,  but  towards 
evening  I  discovered  that  one  of  the  drawers  in  the  old-&shioned 
bureau  where  I  kept  my  books  and  other  treasures  was  open.  I 
hastily  examined  it,  and  found  to  my  dismay  that  the  money  I  kept 
there  was  gone.  The  sheet  of  writing-paper  in  which  the  gold  had 
been  wrapped  was  folded  up  and  laid  in  its  usual  place,  but  the  ten 
bright  pieces  had  been  withdrawn.  I  could  scarcely  believe  the 
evidence  of  my  sight.  There  was  only  one  person  who  could  have 
taken  it — the  person  who  had  had  my  keys  since  I  was  last  there 
myself.  I  stood  for  a  moment  utterly  confounded.  Then  the  tears 
welled  up  into  my  eyes,  and  I  cried,  '  0  Brail,  to  take  it  like  this  ! 
How  gladly  would  I  have  given  you  every  penny  I  have  !' 

I  do  not  remember  how  the  other  miserable  discoveries  that  fol- 
lowed became  known  to  me.  That  time  grows  dark  again  as  I  try 
to  look  back  into  it.  Within  the  next  few  days  I  discovered  that 
suspicion  rested  upon  my  brother  as  the  perpetrator  of  the  attack 
upon  my  father.  At  first  I  paid  no  heed  to  these  rumours,  but 
treated  them  as  monstrous  inventions ;  but  gradually  they  acquired 
a  terrible  consistency,  and,  ignore  them  as  I  might,  they  were  gain- 
ing credence  amongst  our  neighbours,  and  assuming  the  form  of 
substantial  accusations,  not  unsupported  by  formidable  evidence. 

There  was  the  quarrel  between  my  father  and  brother,  witnessed 
by  a  score  of  persons,  in  the  streets  of  Glambeach.  There  was  the 
well-known  ill-feeling  that  existed  between  Mr.  Gedge  and  his  son. 
This  was  enough  to  prove  the  animus.  For  collateral  evidence, 
there  was  the  suspicious  absence  of  my  brother,  and,  worst  of  all, 
the  discovery  of  a  silk  handkerchief  stained  with  blood  and  marked 
with  his  initials,  which  had  been  found  flung  in  a  ditch  near  the  spot 
where  my  father  was  discovered.  I  shall  never  forget  the  look  upon 
aunt  Craik's  face  when  the  handkerchief  was  presented  to  her  by  the 
constable  from  Glambeach,  who  asked  if  she  recognised  it  as  her 
nephew's. 

*  I  sha'n't  answer  no  such  questions  to  you,  nor  none  else,'  she 

replied  sharply.     '  May  be  I  do,  may  be  I  don'fc.     If  folks  would 

mind  their  own  business  and  leave  other  people's  alone,  it  would  look 

'etter  of  'em,  I  think.     I've  got  no  time  to  waste,  wi'  the  week's 
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baking  on  hand  and  my  poor  brother  lying  yonder  helpless  as  a  babe, 
and  so  I'll  wish  you  good-morning ;'  and  annt  Craik  tamed  her  back 
on  the  official,  and  plunged  her  hands  a&esh  into  the  dough  she  was 
kneading  for  the  oven.  For  the  rest  of  that  day  she  scarcely  opened 
her  lips,  and  she  looked  worn  out  and  ill  long  ere  night  arrived. 

But  a  fEurther  trial  awaited  aunt  Craik  yet.  I  was  sitting  by 
my  father's  hedside  at  evening,  when  she  entered  the  room  with  an 
agitated  fetce,  and  beckoned  me  to  follow  her  down-stairs. 

'  Look,  Dorothy,  look  !*  she  gasped,  handing  me  a  local  news- 
paper as  soon  as  we  reached  the  parlour ;  '  I  can't  make  it  out. 
What  is  it  ?     Read  it,  child,  read  it !' 

With  trembling  fingers  she  pointed  to  a  paragraph  which  ran  as 
follows : 

'  The  BDeghwat  Robbery  in  Clambbaoh  Marsh. — From  cir- 
cumstances that  have  recently  transpired  some  light  has  been  thrown 
on  this  shocking  occurrence,  which  has  created  such  a  painful  sensa- 
tion throughout  our  Marsh  District.  There  now  appears  too  much 
reason  to  fear  that  the  perpetrator  of  the  diabolical  crime  was  no 
other  than  the  son  of  the  unfortunate  man  whose  life  was  so  nearly 
sacrificed  by  the  ruffianly  attack  committed  on  the  night  of  the  sheep- 
fair.  It  is  well  known  that  the  father  and  son  were  not  upon  good 
terms,  and  that  a  violent  quaiTel  had  taken  place  between  them  that 
very  day  in  a  public  street.  There  are  persons  (present  on  that 
occasion)  who  state  that  the  son  was  heard  to  utter  very  violent  sen- 
timents against  his  father.  It  is  supposed  the  young  man  has  ab- 
sconded with  a  large  sum  of  money  which  his  father  had  received 
that  day.  As  the  money  consisted  partly  of  banknotes,  it  is  hoped 
that  they  may  lead  to  the  detection  of  the  miscreant  who  stands 
suspected  of  the  double  crime  of  robbery  and  attempted  parricide.' 

I  read  these  terrible  words  to  the  end,  and  then  gazed  at  aunt 
Craik  in  speechless  misery. 

'  O  Lord,  0  Lord !'  cried  the  poor  old  lady,  sinking  into  a  chair 
and  wringing  her  hands,  '  I've  always  feared  the  lad  would  come  to 
harm  !  0  Dorothy,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  We're  ruined  and  dis- 
graced.    I'll  never  hold  up  my  head  any  more.' 

The  tears  ran  down  aunt  Graik's  cheeks  as  she  rocked  herself  to 
and  fro. 

*  Aunt,  you  do  not — you  cannot — think  Brail  guilty !'  I  cried. 
'  This  is  a  wicked  invention.  Brail  never  hurt  a  hair  of  my  father's 
head.     You  can't  believe  this  cruel  story.' 

*  Nay,  lass,  I  don't  know  what  I'm  to  believe.  I  never  told 
thee,  Dorothy,  of  something  as  happened  the  day  as  thy  poor  father 
was  waylaid  and  nigh  murdered.  I  was  laying  out  my  linen  to 
dry  on  the  orchard-hedge  that  very  afternoon,  when  I  see  some  one 
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come  out  o'  ocur  front  garden-gate  and  ran  along  the  hedge-side  to- 
wards the  road.  If  I  hadn't  ha'  belieyed  i^t  Brail  was  np  at  the 
fair,  I  shoold  hate  said  for  sartin  it  was  him ;  but,  thinks  I,  it's 
young  Dicki'son  come  to  bring  back  the  pipkin  I  lent  his  mother  last 
week,  and  I  shouldn't  ha'  troubled  myself  mc»e  about  it  if  I'd  seen 
no  more.  But  just  as  the  young  man  comes  vcp  to  the  little  holt  by 
the  roadside,  he  jumps  over  the  hedge  and  cuts  a  great  siidk  off  one 
of  the  young  ash-trees,  and  then  he  goes  farther  into  the  holt,  and 
never  comes  out  again  on  this  side,  though  I  watched  some  time  to 
see  him  again.  I  couldn't  get  it  out  o'  my  head  that  it  was  Brail  I 
had  just  seen,  and  when  I  got  bad^  into  tiie  house,  I  went  straight 
up  to  his  room,  and  sure  enough  there  I  found  a  pair  of  dirty  boots 
on  the  floor,  and  the  gaiters  as  he'd  worn  that  day  to  go  up  to  the 
fair  in,  and  ever  since  I've  been  troubled  to  know  what  he  should 
come  back  in  that  secret  way  for,  though  I  never  named  it  to  thee, 
Dorothy.' 

I  listened  with  anxiety,  well  knowing  that  it  was  no  other  than 
Brail  my  aimt  had  seen,  and  feeling  that  his  conduct  had  laid  him 
open  to  suspicions  too  dreadful  to  be  spoken  aloud. 

'  Ah,  we  need  never  show  our  faces  before  our  neighbours  again !' 
cried  aunt  Craik  forlornly.  '  We'll  be  the  talk  of  the  country  round. 
Our  good  name's  gone,  Dorothy,  now  they've  got  us  in  the  news- 
papers.' And  for  days  to  come  aunt  Craik  went  about  the  house  with 
a  most  dejected  and  humiliated  air. 


Chapter  VIII. 

Uin>BB  ▲  CLOUD. 

Weeks  passed  away  and  we  received  no  tidings  of  my  brother. 
The  terrible  charge  against  him  gained  credibility  from  his  unex- 
plained absence.  It  wrung  my  heart  to  think  he  should  keep 
silence — above  all  with  me.  As  aunt  Craik  had  predicted,  we  were 
talked  about  in  every  household  round,  and  rumour  so  magnified 
and  distorted  facts  that  Sea-Bank  Farm  was  soon  notorious  through- 
out the  Fen  Country. 

One  person  alone  could  have  cleared  up  the  mystery,  and  pointed 
out  the  perpetrator  of  the  crime  :  that  person  was  my  father.  But, 
alas,  there  was  now  no  hope  of  receiving  enlightenment  fix}m  him ! 
The  injuries  he  had  received  that  fatal  night  had  affected  his  teuin  ; 
the  past  was  a  blank  to  him.  He  had  emerged  from  a  sick  bed  with 
the  intellect  of  a  child,  but  with  the  &ce  a^  figure  of  an  (dd  man. 

And  now  from  this  time  a  deep  and  heavy  gloom  ov^-cast  my 
life  for  many  months  to  come.  To  lead  out  my  father  into  tiie 
garden  in  summer,  and  there  under  the  apple*ti«e  see  him  gain  a 
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Beaile  satisfiution  from  the  warmth  of  the  san's  beams ;  to  sit  by 
his  side  in  winter,  and  behold  him  watching  tbe  steam  frem  the 
ketUe  «*  the  smoi&e  from  his  pipe  with  childish  intereBt ;  to  soothe 
his  iiritaUe  fancies,  and  dispel  the  strange  illnskms  that  haunted 
him  at  times, — these  were  henceforth  the  occnpations  of  my  life. 
He  was  generally  docile  with  me,  but  he  rarely  knew  the  hand  that 
miiustered  to  hk  wants.  It  was  a  thorough  wintry  deacbess;  a 
complete  torpor  of  mind  and  body. 

Upen  anat  Craik  bad  derolyed  the  management  of  business. 
Aided  by  Luke  Luttrell,  the  old  shepherd,  who  bad  lived  in  the 
family  forty  years,  she  resolved  to  carry  on  the  farm,  in  order  '  to 
keep  house  and  home  together,'  as  she  said. 

*  What  would  become  on  us  all  if  we  were  turned  out  of  the  old 
|dace,  Dorothy  ?  There  ain*t  much  laid  by  in  the  bank.  Broths 
Joshua  wasn't  a  saving  man.'  She  always  spoke  of  my  father  now 
in  the  pai^  tense,  as  though  he  were  already  in  his  grave.  '  He 
was  always  too  easy  by  half.  Go,  day;  come,  day;  he  never  troubled 
himself  as  long  as  there  was  a  dinner  in  the  pot,  as  often  I've  told 
him,  poor  dear !' 

Ajuit  Graik  made  the  above  remark  as  we  sat  by  the  fireside  one 
autanm  dwning.  Michadmas-day  was  approaching,  and  we  were 
discMsiiig  ways  sad  means  with  regard  to  the  r^t. 

'  Poor  Craik  alius  said.  I  was  as  good  as  a  man  at  farming  any 
day,'  continued  my  aunt,  in  pursuMice  of  the  subject.  '  I'm  sure 
your  pow  father  would  often  ha'  done  well  to  take  my  advice  in 
his  basiness.  I  knew  them  young  heifers  he  bought  last  spring 
would  never  do  no  good ;  poor  starved  things  they  was,  not  worth 
the  oil-eake  and  good  feed  as  was  given  'em.  Craik  seldom  bought 
steck  wi'out  taking  my  opinion ;  £(»:  he  always  told  folks  I  was  as 
gsod  a  judge  as  he  was.' 

As  uncle  Craik  had  failed  in  business,  and  got  aU  his  affairs 
into  a  state  of  inextricable  muddle  before  he  died,  I  did  not  see  that 
this  was  veiy  encoori^fing.  But  of  course  I  did  not  make  the  ob- 
servation. 

'  Now,  Bofiothy,  I  think  that  the  best  thing  that  can  be  done 
will  be  for  you  to  write  to  our  landlord,  and  teU  him  how  things 
stand.  Considerin'  as  the  land  has  been  in  the  family  for  three- 
score years  or  more,  and  seein'  as  how  your  poor  father  has  been 
stnwk  ^wn  by  the  visitation  of  the  Lord,  so  to  speak,  I  think  he 
won't  mind  waitia'  a  Uttle  for  his  rent.  Write  him  a  proper  letter, 
my  dear.  You  have  a  nice  way  wi'  your  pen,  and  would  do  more  by 
it  in  ten  mdnntes  than  I  should  by  parleyia'  all  day.' 

nie  difficulty  got  over,  my  aunt  plucked  up  her  ^irits,  and 
began  to  inform  mie  of  the  ways  in  which  she  inleaded  to  make 
moMj  by  tlM  iarm.     But  tiiough  her  active  mind  found  plenty  of 
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occupation  jnst  now,  there  were  moments  when  she  keenly  felt  the 
disgrace  that  attached  to  onr  position.  Aunt  Craik  had  got  it  into 
her  head  that  her  neighbours  shunned  her  at  market  and  elsewhere, 
and  to  one  who  prided  herself  on  the  family  respectability  and  the 
consideration  she  met  with  from  her  neighbours,  this  was  a  hard 
trial. 

'  I  see  Mrs.  Dicki'son  turn  away  her  head  last  Sonday  momin' 
as  I  come  out  o'  chapel/  said  aunt  Craik  bitterly,  one  night  as  we 
sat  at  supper.  '  I  could  excuse  some  people,  because  it's  their 
ignorance ;  but  Susan  Dickinson's  had  schoolin',  and  was  inyited  to 
my  weddin',  and  had  a  green-silk  spencer  given  her  by  my  poor 
mother,  and  she's  always  ready  enough  to  borrow  my  brass  pan  for 
boilin'  up  her  fruit  in  preserrin'  time,  or  to  send  for  barm  when  she 
runs  short  on  bakin'-day ;  and  I've  always  been  a  good  neighbour  to 
her  and  never  refused  her,  however  it  might  put  me  about.  She's 
the  last  as  ought  to  turn  against  me,  and  I  feel  it,  Dorothy,  I  do  ;' 
and  aunt  Craik's  voice  shook,  and  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes  as 
she  related  this  proof  of  the  world's  altered  demeanour  towards 
us. 

Perhaps  I  could  have  borne  this  change  philosophically  myself, 
but  it  pained  me  to  see  how  it  affected  my  aimt.  She  seldom  went 
to  chapel,  alleging  the  roads  got  worse  every  winter;  and  she  made 
short  work  of  her  visits  to  market,  and  never  stayed  to  chat  with 
old  friends  or  learn  the  news.  She  was  sure  we  were  in  bad  odour, 
and  '  Sarah  Craik  was  not  the  woman,'  as  she  said,  '  to  seek  from 
others  what  was  her  lawful  due.'  Of  Brail  she  never  spoke.  The 
last  time  I  had  mentioned  his  name  she  had  burst  out  crying,  and 
said,  '  Lord  ha'  mercy  on  his  soul,  Dorry !'  as  solemnly  as  if  she 
had  been  his  judge  delivering  sentence;  and  she  begged  me  never  to 
name  him  more.  I  never  did ;  but  0,  the  pain  and  grief  to  keep  all 
my  sad  thoughts  to  myself !  What  wretched  hours  I  spent,  trying 
to  account  for  his  silence !  Whether  he  was  living  or  dead  I  Imew 
not.  It  was  cruel  to  cut  himself  off  from  us  thus;  to  sever  the 
close  ties  that  had  existed  between  us  since  our  birth,  and  without 
a  word  of  explanation.  Many  a  night  did  I  cry  myself  to  sleep, 
thinking  of  my  lost  twin-brother ;  and  there  were  moments  when  I 
was  even  tempted  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  his  being  ashamed 
to  make  his  existence  known  even  to  me. 

Thus  stood  matters  when  a  second  year  had  rolled  by,  and  then 
an  event  occurred  which  removed  at  least  some  portion  of  the  miser- 
able anxiety  that  embittered  my  life. 

One  summer's  afternoon  I  sat  with  my  father  under  the  apple- 
tree,  sewing  whilst  he  slept,  when  I  heard  footsteps  approaching, 
and  looking  up  from  my  work,  saw  a  stranger  standing  in  the  gar- 
den-path, with  an  air  of  uncertainty  as  to  whether  he  should  advance 
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or  not.  I  rose  and  approached  him.  He  was  a  tall  well-made 
man  with  a  dark  smibomt  complexion.  It  needed  not  the  brass 
anchor  on  his  cap  and  his  short  pea-jacket  to  tell  me  his  calling. 
There  was  '  sailor'  plainly  written  in  his  figure  and  face.  He  made 
a  rather  awkward  bow,  and  said,  in  a  deep  bat  pleasant  voice,  '  I 
think  I'm  not  wrong;  I  am  speaking  to  Miss — Miss  Dorothy  Gedge, 
IbeUeve?' 

I  assented,  and  he  continued : 

*  I  thought  I  was  not  mistaken.  May  I  ask  to  speak  to  you 
for  a  few  minutes,  if  you  please  ?' 

'  O,  you  have  come  from  my  brother !'  I  exclaimed,  rushing 
at  once  to  this  conclusion ;  and  then  checking  myself,  I  added : 
*  I  beg  your  pardon,  but — ^but  I  have  a  brother  who  has  been  away 
for  a  long  time,  and — and  I  thought — '  I  was  ashamed  at  my  pre- 
dpitate  speech,  and  stood  in  confusion. 

*  You  are  right,  Miss  Gedge,'  said  the  stranger,  coming  to  my 
help.  *  You  have  guessed  my  business ;  but  what  I've  got  to  say  had 
better  be  said  to  you  alone,  I  think.  Can  we  step  indoors  for  a 
few  minutes  ?'  The  stranger  looked  at  my  fftther,  who  was  quietly 
dozing. 

I  bade  him  follow  me,  and  I  led  the  way  into  the  house. 

'My  business  is  soon  told,'  began  the  seaman,  as  soon  as  the 
parlour-door  was  closed.  *  My  name  is  Mark  Fleetwood ;  I  am  first 
mate  of  an  Australian  emigrant  ship,  and  I  spend  most  of  my  time 
in  knocking  about  from  one  side  of  the  globe  to  the  other.  You 
named  your  brother.  Miss  Gedge :  it  is  at  his  request  I  am  here 
to-day.     He's  alive  and  well,  and  sends  you  this.' 

I  reached  out  a  trembling  hand  to  take  the  scrap  of  paper  pre- 
sented to  me.  It  was  dated  Sydney  several  months  back,  and  con- 
tained these  words : 

*  I  don't  know  if  you  still  care  to  hear  whether  I  am  alive 
or  dead,  Dorothy ;  but  I  send  this  by  a  friend  who  has  promised  to  let 
me  know  whether  you  still  live.  It  will  be  something  to  see  any  one 
<mt  here  who  can  say  a  word  to  me  about  the  place  that  should  have 
been  my  home,  and  those  who  should  have  been  my  friends. 

*  B.  G.' 

And  that  was  all.  Not  another  word  to  satisfy  all  the  anxieties 
of  months — all  the  longing  solicitude  and  afiection  the  well-known 
handwriting  evoked.  I  crumpled  up  the  paper  in  my  hand,  and, 
regardless  of  a  stranger's  presence,  bent  down  my  head  and  cried. 
The  disappointment  was  too  much  for  me. 

*  Nay,  miss,  don't  give  way.  I  didn't  think  that  bit  of  paper, 
that  I've  carried  half  round  the  world  on  purpose  to  put  into  your 
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hands,  was  going  to  set  a  woman's  tears  flowing,  or  may  be  I 
wouldn't  have  been  so  ready  to  bring  it.  If  it  contains  bad  i^ws^  I 
ean  only  say  I'm  sorry  I  was  made  its  bearer.' 

There  was  something  so  kind  and  sympathetic  in  the  stranger's 
Yoice  that  I  raised  my  head,  and  looking  up  at  him  throogh  my 
tears,  said,  '  I  am  very  grateful  to  yon  for  taking  the  trouble  to 
bring  me  this.  I  am  afraid  it  has  caused  you  to  come  fiur  oiit  of 
your  way.  It  does  not  contain  bad  news  exaoUy;  but — but — ' 
I  stopped,  for  I  knew  not  how  much,  or  whether  any  part,  of  my 
brother's  history  was  known  to  the  person  I  addressed,  and  I  felt 
afraid  to  proceed. 

*  My  brother  calls  yoQ  his  friend,'  I  added»  gaining  confidence 
from  the  honest  expression  of  the  eyes  that  were  gazing  at  me. 
*  Will  you  tell  me  what  he  is  doing,  and  why  aU  this  time  he — ' 
Again  I  stopped,  for  the  same  reascm  as  before. 

'  I  don't  know  much  about  my  being  his  friend,  but  I  do  know 
that  he's  been  mine,*  answered  the  seaman  pvompUy.  '  If  it  had 
not  been  for  your  brother,  Miss  Gedge,  I  should  have  been  lying  at 
the  bottom  of  Sydney  harbour  at  this  present  time,  I  guess.  Be 
worked  his  passage  over  from  Liverpool  in  our  ship  some  three  years 
back,  as  you're  most  likely  aware,  and  when,  one  dark  night,  I  fell 
overboard  in  the  harbour  out  yonder,  he  jumped  in  after  me  and 
saved  my  life.  He  is  a  fine  fellow  is  your  brother,  bhA  as  long  as 
Mark  Fleetwood  lives  he'll  remember  what  he  owes  to  him.  Yoa 
ask  me  when  I  last  saw  him,  and  what  he's  dinng.  Well,  it^s  pretty 
nearly  eight  months  since  last  I  saw  him,  and  he  was  she^erd  to  a 
large  sheep-farmer  then,  with  rattling  good  wages  too.  He  won't 
be  servant  long  out  there.  Such  men  soon  get  to  be  mast^m,  acnd  I 
expect  to  see  him  fixed  next  tinae  we  go  oat.' 

'  Is  he — is  he  happy  ?'  I  asked. 

*  Well,  it  isn't  always  easy  to  say  when  a  man's  happy  and  when 
he  isn't.  I  should  say  that  year  brother  would  be  happy  if — '  he 
paused,  and  then  ad<led,  *■  But  I'm  a  stranger.  Miss  Gtedge,  asd  have 
no  right  to  say  it  pevh^s.' 

'  Pray  say  what  you  w^re  going  to  say.  If  what  ?'  I  infoired, 
with  more  agitation  tluui  I  cared  to  show. 

'  Well,  as  you  press  it,  if  he  hadn't  got  something  or  other 
preying  on  his  mind.  The  fact  is  I  don't  think  your  brother  is  very 
happy.  I  never  met  a  young  man  of  his  age  with  such  a  grave  face 
or  sober  manners.  However,  that's  neither  h^e  nor  there.  I  dare^ 
say  that  you  who  know  your  broths  understand  Imn  better  tlum  a 
stranger  would  do.' 

*  Yes,  yes,'  I  murmured,  and  then  was  silent. 

^As  I've  discharged  my  task,  FH  wish  you  goed-daj.  Miss 
Oedge.     I  have  a  long  way  to  go  before  night,  being  on  my  road  to 
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Boston ;  and  if  I  stay  chatting  here  I  shall  not  see  the  old  home 
to-night.' 

With  these  words  the  stranger  held  out  his  hand,  and  looked  at 
me  with  a  pair  of  honest  hlue  eyes  that  seemed  to  say,  '  There  is 
some  myst^  here  which  I  don't  understand,  hut  which  I  respect, 
and  won't  pry  into ;'  and,  as  I  placed  my  hand  in  his,  I  thanked 
him  warmly  in  my  heart,  though  the  words  I  uttered  were  feeble 
and  few.  The  next  minute  he  had  left  the  house,  and  was  hasten- 
ing down  the  road  to  the  conveyance  that  was  waiting  for  him  in 
the  lane.  I  stood  and  watched  him  disappear  out  of  sight,  re- 
peating his  uroidB  with  a  dull  pain  at  my  heart. 

*  What  was  it  he  had  said — **  Something  or  other  preying  on 
his  mind"  r 

O  Brail,  was  it  possible  &at  the  best  thing  I  oould  wish  for 
yoa  was  that  you  might  nevw  more  return  from  that  &r-off  land  ? 
— ^the  host  mdng  for  both  oi  us  that  we  might  nevear  meet  again  ? 
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Let's  talk  of  graves  and  worms  and  epitaphs.* 

Probablt  the  first  sepulchre,  as  the  earliest  dwelling-place  of  man, 
was  a  cave ;  certainly  the  most  ancient  relics  of  humanity  have  been 
found  in  the  cavems  of  the  limestone  formation;  and  this  cave  burial, 
after  coming  to  its  culminating  point  in  the  ancient  Egyptian  polity, 
whose  pyramids  and  rock  tombs  are  but  an  artificial  form  of  the 
cave,  has  suryived  to  our  own  times  even  among  the  most  ciyilised 
races.  The  vault  and  the  catacomb  are  but  varieties  of  the  cave, 
and  supplemented  as  they  are  by  various  devices  for  preserving  the 
body  from  final  dissolution,  form  an  unbroken  link  in  human  cus- 
tom, connecting  us  alike  with  the  empire  of  the  Pharaohs  and 
the  primitive  cave-dwellers,  the  companions  of  the  bear,  the  rhino- 
ceros, the  reindeer,  and  the  hyena. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  as  the  human  race  spread  itself  over 
other  formations  of  the  earth's  surface,  these  underground  dwellings 
and  tombs,  which  the  waves  had  fashioned  countless  ages  before, 
would  not  be  available.  Other  modes  of  disposing  of  the  dead  would 
suggest  themselves.  In  the  first  place,  simple  exposure,  leaving  the 
body  to  be  devoured  by  beasts  and  birds,  its  elements  to  be  scattered 
to  the  four  winds.  The  Magians,  worshippers  of  the  sun,  one  of  the 
primitive  human  religions,  adopted  this  method,  which  is  still  followed 
by  the  disciples  of  Zoroaster;  but  they  have  refined  upon  the  prac- 
tice, constructing  towers  and  platforms  wherein  the  dead  are  exposed, 
and  their  bleached  bones  collected.  One  of  these  Guebre  cemeteries 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Teheran,  made  use  of  by  the  remnant  of  the 
old  people  and  faith  of  Persia,  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Mounsey  in 
his  excellent  book  of  Persian  travel :  '  A  low  round  tower  perched 
up  among  some  desolate  crags,  a  circular  building  about  forty  feet 
high  and  sixty  in  diameter,  having  neither  doors  nor  windows. 
Looking  down  firom  a  neighbouring  elevation  we  saw  that  on  the 
top  there  was  a  platform  of  open  iron  grating,  whereon  lay  the  body 
of  a  recently  deceased  disciple  of  Zoroaster,  and  late  gardener  to  the 
Persian  mission.' 

Sundry  tribes  of  North  American  Indians  follow  the  same  prac- 
tice, exposing  their  dead  upon  stages,  and  the  custom  may  be  traced 
among  certain  primitive  races  of  India.  The  Buddhist  creed  has 
originated  a  similar  usage.  Some  of  their  priests  hold  it  to  be  a 
meritorious  act  to  give  their  bodies  to  be  eaten  by  vultures  after 
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deaths  their  bones  to  be  reduced  to  ashes  and  used  for  manure  for 
the  gardens  of  the  poor,  as  a  type  of  that  annihilation  which  it  is 
the  aim  of  the  cultus  of  Buddhism  to  secure  for  its  disciples. 

The  altematiye,  however,  of  burial,  whether  by  making  an  exca- 
vation or  grave,  or  by  the  more  primitive  method  of  heaping  up  stones 
and  earth  over  the  body  laid  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  has 
ever  been  the  most  universally  practised.  Over  the  whole  European 
continent  the  mounds  and  tumuli  of  earlier  races  rise  in  silent  wit- 
ness of  vanished  forgotten  people^.  But  we  have  not  yet  passed  out 
of  the  age  of  the  tumulus  builders.  The  nomad  Tartars  still  pile 
up  cairns  over  their  dead  chieftains.  They  also  raise  votive  cairns 
they  call  obons,  generally  at  the  summits  of  difficult  passes,  and  a 
similar  custom  is  traceable  to  this  day  among  Semitic  races.  Thus 
Dr.  Tristram  tell  us  {Land  of  Moab), '  Every  traveller  when  he  first 
catches  sight  of  the  holy  mountain.  Mount  Hor,  must,  according  to 
custom,  place  there  his  stone  of  witness.'  Even  so  near  at  home  as 
Wales,  it  is  the  custom  among  the  quarrymen,  when  a  comrade  is 
killed  by  accident,  to  pile  up  a  small  cairn  on  the  spot,  each  passer- 
by contributing  a  stone.  The  clods  that  are  cast  upon  the  coffin  at 
a  funeral  are  no  doubt  a  survival  of  this  ancient  practice. 

The  grave-mound  has  a  peculiar  interest  for  us,  as  in  it  we  find 
the  germ  of  the  temple  and  the  church.  The  natural  respect  that 
men  have  for  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  as  well  as  the  idea  that  they 
will  become  in  some  undefined  way  of  use  to  the  departed  in  another 
world,  leads  them  to  protect  the  remains  as  far  as  possible  firom 
visible  defacement ;  hence  slabs  are  placed  around  and  above  the 
body  to  be  interred,  to  save  it  from  the  rude  contact  of  earth  and 
stones.  Hence  comes  into  being  the  kist  vaen  or  stone  chest;  and 
as  this  increases  in  size,  importance,  and  elaboration  of  workmanship, 
the  enclosing  unsightly  heap  of  stones  is  dispensed  with,  and  the 
tomb  stands  forth  an  architectural  design,  a  sacred  character  attaches 
itself;  and  thus  the  cell  of  the  temple,  the  chancel  of  the  church, 
may  find  its  ancestry  in  the  grave. 

Generally  it  may  be  said  that  among  primitive  races  the  form  of 
ibe  sepulchre  follows  the  construction  of  the  dwelling.  The  tomb 
is  regarded  as  the  home  of  the  dead,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to 
modify  its  form  accordingly.  Thus  the  circular  tents  of  nomad  races 
of  the  North,  with  cells  of  skins  and  furs  adapted  for  the  isolation  of 
the  difierent  constituents  of  the  united  families  of  several  generations, 
are  copied  in  circular  grave-mounds  with  radiating  cells  or  chambers. 
Hence,  too,  we  may  account  for  those  singular  interments  in  which 
the  body  is  doubled  up  within  the  cell,  showing  a  burial  in  a  squat- 
ting attitude.  Now  this  is  the  attitude  which  is  naturally  adopted 
by  the  nomads  of  the  Arctic  regions,  who  lie  with  their  knees  doubled 
up  to  their  chins  and  their  backs  exposed  to  the  blaze  of  the  central 
.  fire.  A  curious  survival  of  this  habit  under  circumstances  where  it 
Thibb  Sibzbs,  Vol.  YII.  F.S.  Vol.  XXYII.  H 
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has  ceased  to  be  serriceable  M.  Vamtery  notices  among  the  Tar- 
tars of  Central  Asia :  '  At  night  the  Turkestans  have  the  strange 
habit,  before  going  to  sleep,  of  drawing  their  arms  out  of  their  shirt- 
sleeyes  and  doubling  themselves  up.' 

The  custom  once  almost  universal  of  depositing  in  the  grave 
articles  likely  to  be  useful  to  the  departed  in  his  future  shadowy  ex- 
istence is  stUl  greatly  practised  by  imcivilised  races.  At  the  revolt- 
ing '  customs'  of  Dahomey  thousands  of  slaves  are  sacrificed  to  afford 
a  deceased  king  a  sufficient  retinue  in  the  next  world.  The  Ostyaks, 
a  Siberian  race,  bury  with  the  dead  man  a  nart,  or  sledge,  and  rein- 
deer, with  a  tinder-box,  and  sometimes  with  a  pipe  and  tobacco. 
The  kings  of  the  nomad  Tartars  are  buried  in  huge  tumuli,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Hue,  with  the  bodies  of  horses  and  slaves,  slaughtered  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  suitable  retinue ;  but  we  are  bound  to  say  that 
evidence  on  this  point  is  defective.  The  North  American  Indians, 
indeed  almost  every  imcivilised  race  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
have  similar  usages.  The  practice  of  the  inundation  of  widows 
probably  has  the  same  origin,  namely,  a  desire  to  provide  the  deceased 
with  all  the  solaces  of  life  in  his  shadowy  pilgrimage.  It  may,  how- 
ever, have  arisen  from  motives  of  public  policy,  to  relieve  the  com- 
munity from  the  charge  of  useless  members.  Where  the  conditions 
of  life  are  very  severe,  as  among  the  wandering  Samoiedes  of  the 
extreme  North,  when  a  woman  is  left  a  widow  and  no  one  is  dis- 
posed to  receive  her  into  his  hut  as  an  additional  wife,  the  widow  is 
usually  plundered  of  all  her  necessaries,  and  abandoned  to  the  speedy 
death  then  inevitable. 

We  all  remember  Sinbad's  thrilling  description  in  one  of  his 
voyages  of  the  death  of  his  wife,  and  his  consequent  burial  alive  in 
a  cavern  with  the  dead.  We  have  no  evidence  that  such  a  practice 
ever  existed,  such  customs  being  usually  to  the  advantage  of  the 
strongs,  that  is  the  male,  half  of  the  commtmity;  yet  we  have  evi- 
dence that  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  caste  of  Hin* 
doos,  in  the  then  important  kingdom  of  Narsinga,  were  in  the  habit 
of  burying  alive  the  widow  in  her  husband's  grave. 

Of  the  remaining  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead,  by  burning 
that  is,  we  intend  to  say  little.  Its  practice  by  the  Greeks,  and  its 
introduction  with  other  Grecian  customs  among  the  Romans,  is  too 
kite  a  subject  for  this  essay.  Even  before  the  spread  of  Christian 
ideas  the  funeral  pyre  iii^as  in  course  of  abandonment.  To  Chris- 
tian notions  the  burning  of  the  dead  was,  of  course,  repugnant,  as 
likely  to  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  that  immediate  resurrection 
of  the  body  to  which  they  were  accustomed  to  look  forward.  The 
present  practice  of  cremation  is  fwiiliar  to  us  in  connection  with 
the  higher  castes  of  the  Hindoos,  and  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
farther  India  lying  to  the  east  of  the  Ganges.  The  funeral  pyre  of 
the  king  of  Siam,  for  example,  is  as  costly  an  edifice  as  the  palace  of 
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the  reigning  monarch.  The  bnming  of  the  dead,  however,  is  too 
expensive  a  process  to  be  generally  adopted,  although  it  is  one  that 
beet  satisfies  oar  sBsthetic  as  well  as  sanitary  notions,  and  is  more 
consonant  with  the  ideas  of  civilised  races  than  any  other  mode  of 
di^osing  of  the  dead.  Chemical  science  might  here  come  to  our 
aid,  bnt  popolar  prejndice  would  probably  be  invincible. 

Christianity  indeed  made  a  considerable  revolution  in  the  ideas 
and  practices  of  disposing  of  the  dead  throughout  the  civilised  world. 
The  laws  of  both  repubUcan  and  imperial  Rome  interdicted  all  inter- 
ments— except  indeed  of  the  vestal  virgins,  and  later  of  the  em- 
perors— within  the  limits  of  the  cities  of  the  republic  or  the  empire. 
But  when  Christianity  gained  the  ascendent  another  set  of  feelings 
came  into  being.  Gradually,  as  the  pagan  temples  and  endowments 
were  converted  and  appropriated  by  the  priests  of  the  new  faith,  the 
groves  and  meadows  that  frequently  surrounded  the  temples  were 
partly  devoted  to  the  burial  of  the  faithful,  a  horrible  desecration  in 
the  eyes  of  the  partisans  of  the  old  rite.  To  understand  the  desire 
of  the  early  Christians  to  sleep  their  last  sleep  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  places  made  holy  by  the  tombs  of  the  saints  and  martyrs, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  the  prevalent  impression  among 
them  that  a  corporeal  resurrection  was  a  thing  imminent,  and  al- 
most immediately  to  take  place.  Thus  they  eagerly  desired  to  rest 
beside  their  holy  men,  as  the  sheep  around  the  shepherd,  ready  with 
them  to  rise  and  salute  the  birth  of  the  new  mom.  Nor  were  the 
hdy  men  themselves  backward  in  turning  this  fond  sentiment  to  use- 
ful acconnt.  They  encouraged  the  belief  in  the  speedy  arrival  of 
fiiat  last  and  dreadful  day,  when  the  earth  should  melt  and  the  fir- 
munent  dissolve,  when  the  last  trumpet  should  sound,  and  the  faith- 
ful alone  be  snatched  up  into  glory.  And  this  fisuth  they  fostered 
also  by  the  pious  stories  they  told  of  the  incorruptibility  of  the  bodies 
of  the  saints. 

In  our  own  land  and  in  our  own  times  we  have  reverted  to  the 
andeni  practice  of  extra-mural  cemeteries  apart  from  our  places 
of  worship,  a  practice  also  adopted  by  our  pagan  ancestors.  Many 
early  Saxon  cemeteries  have  been  discovered,  and  they  seem  to  have 
been  placed  outside  their  settlements,  in  situations  selected  with  care 
and  skin.  Where  practicable  a  locality  was  chosen  that  had  a  dry 
gravelly  subsoil.     Pagan  Saxon  burial  customs  seem  to  have  been 

rere  carefully  put  away;  with  them 
».  The  warrior's  sword,  the  lady's 
mts,  the  children's  pet  toys,  were 
eet  natural  sentiment, 
ik  how  barren  of  any  information  to 
our  bmial-places  wiH  be.  Not  a 
loeket  will  be  revealed  to  the  anti- 
as  he  rakes  among  our  old  bones. 
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Considering  how  much  lore  we  have  acquired  from  the  tombs  of  onr 
ancestors,  is  this  quite  fair  to  posterity  ? 

When  the  Saxons  were  converted  to  Christianity  they  probably 
abandoned  very  much  their  old  cemeteries,  desiring  that  their  dead 
should  be  buried  near  their  new  churches — within,  if  possible ;  if  not, 
close  to  the  walls.  In  some  cases  no  doubt  the  old  cemetery  was 
consecrated  to  a  Christian  saint,  and  Christian  burials  went  on  within 
it.  It  would  be  deemed  a  meritorious  act  for  some  holy  man  to  set 
up  his  hermitage  or  cell  within  its  enclosure ;  and  this  building 
might  become  a  church  by  and  by,  and  the  centre  of  a  parish.  Thus 
we  read  in  Boeda's  Ecclesiastical  History,  of  the  eighth  century : 
^  There  is  a  certain  building  in  a  retired  situation,  and  enclosed  by  a 
narrow  wood  and  a  trench,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  church 
of  Hagulstad  [Hexham],  and  separated  from  it  by  the  river  Tine, 
having  a  burial-place  dedicated  to  St.  Michael  the  Archangel,  where 
the  man  of  God,  Bishop  John,  used  frequently,  as  occasion  offered, 
and  particularly  in  Lent,  to  reside  with  a  few  companions.' 

Usually,  however,  the  newly-founded  church  would  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  new  burial-place.  The  dedication  of  burial-grounds 
about  a  church  was  encouraged  by  the  Saxon  laws.  It  is  decreed 
in  the  dooms  of  Eadgar,  tenth  century,  that  a  thane  who  on  his 
own  book  land — heritable  land — has  a  church  at  which  there  is  a 
burial-place,  may  give  a  third  part  of  his  tithe  to  his  own  church. 
'  If  any  one  have  a  church  at  which  there  is  not  a  burial-place,  then 
of  the  nine  parts  let  him  give  the  priest  what  he  will.'  That  is,  in 
the  latter  case,  the  whole  tithe  is  to  go  to  the  mother  church,  and 
the  thane  is  to  pay  his  priest  himself. 

From  this  time  downwards  the  authority  of  the  Church  and  the 
interest  of  clerks  in  their  soul-scot  and  burial  fees  have  kept  the 
graveyard  and  the  church  in  constant  proximity,  until  our  own  times, 
when  the  conviction  of  the  growing  evils  attending  the  interment  of 
the  dead  among  the  living  has  caused  the  closing  of  churchyards, 
and  a  reversion  to  the  older  and  more  rational  practice  of  extra- 
mural interments. 

Turning  to  another  branch  of  our  essay,  sepulchral  monuments, 
we  are  lost  in  the  vastness  of  the  subject  and  in  the  mists  of  anti- 
quity. Confining  ourselves  to  the  monuments  of  our  own  country, 
we  shall  find  innumerable  traces  of  the  interments  of  the  old  dwel- 
lers ;  but  we  must  not  fall  into  the  error  of  believing  that  the  rude 
«tone  monuments  of  prehistoric  times  are  invariably  sepulchral. 
The  stone  circles  so  frequently  met  with  may  be  the  relics  of  former 
dwellings  of  the  living.  The  dolman,  composed  usually  of  three  up- 
right stones  with  an  impost  stone  on  the  top,  is  so  often  found  in 
situations  where  interment  would  be  impossible,  that  we  are  driven 
to  suppose  that  it  must  have  been  erected  for  other  purposes.  Pro- 
bably the  dolman  and  its  development  the  trilithon,  of  which  Stone- 
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henge  is  the  most  complete  example,  were  the  work  of  a  shepherd 
race,  and  might  originally  have  subserved  some  useful  purpose :  a 
shelter  perhaps  for  those  who  watched  the  flocks,  and  a  point  of  ob- 
servation whence  the  shepherd  might  command  a  more  extensive 
outlook  over  his  sheep.  It  is  interesting  to  read,  concerning  the 
Eastern  dolmans,  in  Dr.  Tristram's  Moab,  that  '  they  are  favourite 
stations  for  the  Arab  herdsmen,  whom  we  frequently  saw  stretched 
at  fall  length  upon  the  top  of  them  watching  their  flocks.' 

Within  historic  times  our  monumental  reC'Ords  of  the  Celtic  and 
Saxon  races  are  very  scanty  and  imperfect.  We  have  more  exten- 
sive relics  of  the  Roman  rulers  of  the  land.  But  from  the  Conquest 
our  monumental  record  is  tolerably  complete,  although  countless 
memorials  of  our  departed  great  men  perished  with  the  destruction  of 
the  conventual  churches  at  the  Reformation.  Still  a  glance  at  the 
list  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Sepulchral  Monuments  Committee, 
published  as  a  blue-book  in  1872,  shows  us  how  many  examples  are 
still  left  to  us  of  the  monuments  of  every  century.  Of  these  the 
types  are  familiar  enough  to  us  in  all  our  cathedrals  and  minsters. 
Effigies  of  crusaders  and  companions  of  the  Plantagenets,  plain  grim 
figures  done  in  Purbeck  marble,  clothed  in  ring-mailed  hauberks,  and 
with  disc-mailed  coifs,  cross-handled  swords  by  their  sides, — these 
lie  in  plain  onchiselled  niches,  solitary  knightly  figures.  Then  fol- 
low bravely-decked  nobles  in  plate  armour  once  rarely  gilt  and  polished, 
lying  on  idtar-tombs  under  rich  canopies,  done  in  alabaster  or  latten 
metal.  To  the  feudal  noble  succeed  the  judge,  the  ambassador,  the 
court  official;  women  too  now  share  the  cold  stone  bed,  and  chil- 
dren kneeling  in  rows.  Then  you  fall  upon  classic  symbols — urns 
and  inverted  torches,  and  all  the  rest  of  it;  and  from  these  you  come 
suddenly  upon  the  eighteenth  century,  among  tablets  and  mural 
monuments,  and  cherubim  and  angels  blowing  trumpets,  and  wav- 
ing gratulatory  inscriptions,  that  you  might  think  there  never  were . 
such  creatures  for  every  virtue  under  the  sun  as  those  who  lie  below. 
And  then  appear  the  sober  records  of  our  own  prosaic  age. 

Outside  the  church  we  seldom  meet  with  monuments  of  very  ancient 
date,  rarely  any  earlier  than  the  eighteenth  century.  The  destructive 
effects  of  our  climate  on  unprotected  stones,  and  the  replacement  of 
one  set  of  monuments  by  those  of  a  succeeding  generation,  are  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  this.  The  writer  remembers  visiting  a  little 
church  on  the  Welsh  coast,  and  asking  the  clerk  who  brought  the 
key,  '  if  there  were  any  ancient  monuments.*  '  Yes,  indeed,'  he 
replied ;  and  led  the  way  to  a  tombstone  quite  new  and  raw,  to 
the  memory  of  Betsy  Jones,  who  had  died  the  week  before  last,  aged 
one  hundred  and  two.  '  There's  a  very  ancient  one  for  you,'  cried 
the  clerk  in  all  good  faith.  Again,  we  recollect  once  upon  a  time  in 
a  Nottinghamshire  churchyard  coming  upon  an  ancient  coped  stone 
with  an  elegant  floriated  cross  carved  upon  it.     Its  position  as  an 
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external  monument  struck  us  as  singular,  and  we  questioned  the 
woman  who  was  conducting  us.  'Eh/  she  said,  'that's  just  in 
memory  of  Sally  Giles's  goodman.  She  wam't  able  to  afford  a  proper 
stone  for  him,  poor  creatur,  and  parson  gave  her  this  one  from  in- 
side the  church.  There's  some  folk  complain  about  the  cross  upon 
it,  but  I  don't  see  any  harm  in  it  myself.' 

For  ourselves,  in  the  way  of  monuments  we  like  best  the  grassy 
mound,  or  the  wooden  slab  borne  on  two  uprights,  that  mark  the 
graves  of  the  forefathers  of  the  hamlet.  These  last  long  enough  for 
men's  memories,  fall  to  decay  and  crumble  away,  leaving  no  imper- 
fect record  to  bewilder  posterity. 

If  a  man  have  done  something  worthy  of  record  whilst  he  lived, 
he  needs  no  sepulchral  monument.  If  not,  he  will  in  vain  «eek  to 
keep  his  memory  alive  in  freestone  or  marble. 

Thus  Horace  sings  with  well-justified  pride,* 

*  Bz^i  monumeDtom  sore  pecennius  ;* 

and  Shakespeare  to  the  same  effect  in  noble  self-confidence, 

'  Kor  marble  nor  the  gilded  mcnuiinent 
Of  prinoe8  sball  outlive  thiB  powerful  rhyme.' 

FBBDBBICK  TALBOX. 
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Bt  a.  Lockhabt. 


The£E  was  the  deace  and  all  to  pay^  yon  know ;  bat  I'll  tell  yon  how 
it  happened. 

Smith  was  in  my  rooms.  Not  that  there  was  anything  onnsual 
in  that,  for  we  were  '  chums'  of  long  standing — chums  in  early  days, 
when  we  robbed  the  orchard  of  that  old  curmudgeon  Brown  in  com- 
pany, climbing  the  trees  by  turns  and  giving  one  another  mutual 
'  legs-up/  getting  the  same  amount  of  flogging  by  the  Doctor's  di- 
rections in  consequence,  and  by  a  strange  coincidence  eyincing  the 
same  disinclination  for  a  sitting  posture  for  days  afterwards — down  to 
this  yery  May  morning,  when,  as  Smith  remarked, 

•  We  have  been  calVd  together ; 
0,  what  can  part  us  now  V 

a  pathetic  quotation  somewhat  marred  in  effect  by  his  finishing  the 
bitter  at  a  draught,  while  I  meditated  on  the  proceedings  of  this 
m^nber  of  the  firm  and  looked  sadly  on  the  empty  pewter. 

We  had  chambers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Temple,  but  were  not, 
I  may  say  are  not,  known  to  &me.  If  you  should  chance  to  visit 
that  locality,  and  come  across  a  couple  of  fine-looking  broad-chested 
young  Englishmen,  with  an  expression  suggestive  of  unlimited  ca- 
pacity for  *  railway  bianess,'  you  will  know  us.  From  the  fact  of 
having  had  a  great-uncle  Chancellor  my  father  insisted  on  there  being 
a  vast  amount  of  legal  talent  in  the  family,  and  though  I  had  learnt 
to  sing  '  The  anchor's  weighed'  in  anticipation  of  a  sailor's  life,  and 
mvariably  greeted  the  housemaid  as  the  '  son  of  a  gun'  on  calling 
for  my  boots,  as  my  elder  brother's  tastes  led  him  seaward,  I  was 
devoted  to  the  Bar.  My  only  consolation  under  the  circumstances  is 
the  idea  of  going  into  the  House,  in  spite  of  Colonel  Tomline,  and 
at  the  same  time  go  in  for  an  instant  repeal  of  the  law  of  primo- 
geniture. 

In  the  peaceful  seclusion  of  our  chambers,  undisturbed  by  briefs, 
we  have  mutually  wondered  why  Smith's  friends  should  have  thought 
the  same  thing--^ve  decided  on  his  filling  the  woolsack — and  it  was 
by  a  series  of  long  and  sad  reflections  we  felt  that  the  friends  of 
«very  Smiih,  Jones,  or  Robinson  on  the  roll  believed  him  to  be  the 
man.  Smith,  my  chum,  was  spoken  of  vaguely  as  '  having  money,' 
much  in  the  same  way  as  he  is  supposed  to  have  'expectations,' 
from  the  fact  of  his  possessing  an  aunt,  Lady  Blackstone,  of  fabulous 
age,  who  was  good  enough  to  visit  our  chambers  on  one  occasion 
afid  express  her  disgust  at  the  '  shameless  hussies'  who  professed  to 
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dust  the  place,  and  to  wish,  in  a  voice  to  make  your  hair  stand  on 
end,  that  she  had  '  the  dasting  of  them/  Beyond  that  circomstance 
I  know  nothing  of  her  views  or  intentions. 

Neither,  says  Smith  gloomily,  does  he. 

I  had  no  more  work  than  usaal  to  do  this  particular  morning,  and 
from  the  window  was  looking  into  the  court  below.  Just  enough 
green  to  make  one  long  for  the  country  and  the  fresh  morning  air 
coming  over  the  uplands ;  enough  dust  to  give  one  a  sensation  of 
hatred  for  the  hot  flagstones. 

Bodger,  Q.C.,  went  by  with  his  clerk  smart  and  dapper,  and  a 
bag  so  bulky  that  it  constrained  Smith  to  shake  his  fist  at  him,  a 
gesture  which,  as  Bodger  happened  to  look  up  at  that  moment,  he 
made  as  best  he  could  into  a  friendly  wave. 

There  was  a  rattle  of  letters  in  the  box,  and  being  of  a  sanguine 
temperament,  not  knowing  what  a  post  may  bring  forth,  I  went  to 
investigate,  while  Smith  made  a  sarcastic  reference  to  the  probable 
contents. 

No  attorney  implored  our  services,  no  one  knew  of  anything  to 
'  our  advantage,'  but  there  was  a  hasty  scrawl  for  me  from  my  cousin 
Belle  Heartley.  Now  I  had  always  had  an  affection  for  Belle,  in  my 
youthful  days  carrying  toflFy  in  my  pocket  till  it  had  lost  all  the  hue 
and  semblwce  of  toSy  to  give  her  as  a  mark  thereof.  She  never 
appreciated  it ;  it  may  have  suggested  Bob  Sawyer's  apple  to  her. 
At  all  events,  it  came  to  the  same  end,  for  I  ate  it  myself.  Here  is 
the  letter : 

*  We  want  two  more  men  for  croquet.  Now,  Ned  dear,  no  pre- 
tence of  business,  but  come  over  to-day,  with  a  friend.  Not  to  spoon, 
remember,  even  with  Belle.* 

I  handed  it  to  Smith. 

'  All  right,'  said  he  after  he  had  read  it ;  *  what  time  do  we  go  ?' 
Here  he  seized  a  Bradahaw  lying  near.  *  An  hour  and  a  half.  Now, 
Jones,'  he  continued  impressively  (have  I  said  that  I  was  of  the 
*  noble  race  of  Shenkin' — a  Jones  ap  Adam  ?),  *  do  not,  I  beg  of  you, 
my  dear  boy,  ruin  your  prospects  by  such  indolence.'  (Smith  had 
just  breakfasted.)  *  Here,  Tom,  you  can  tell  any  one  inquiring  for 
us'  (he  shunned  my  eye)  '  that  we  are  engaged  on  railway  business.* 

Tom  promised  attention  with  the  most  commendable  gravity. 

So  prompt  were  Smith's  movements  that  we  were  at  the  Victoria 
Station  before  the  time  had  expired,  took  our  tickets,  and  found  our- 
selves at  Stockton  Brook  in  such  a  bewilderingly  short  space  of  time 
that  I  half  thought  our  surroundings  were  part  and  parcel  of  the  visions 
we  sometimes  indulged  in  in  our  Temple  chambers. 

I  was  rich  in  cousins,  and  as  1  looked  around  did  I  prefer  Belle  ? 
There  was  the  pretty  brunette  Marion,  the  blonde  Eva,  the  tall  grace- 
ful Ethel,  the  petite  Nora,  and  I  felt,  on  the  word  and  honour  of  a 
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single  man,  a  la  Lillyvick,  that  I  loved  them  aU  !    Smith's  feelings 
seemed  to  coincide  with  mine,  and  I  concladed  he  loved  them  all. 

Belle  approached :  a  frank  joUy  girl — a  girl  with  whom  one  would 
wish  to  be  on  cousinly  terms,  and  for  whom  one  would  feel  unlimited 
cousinly  affection.  With  her — no,  stop,  my  pen ;  keep  in  bounds. 
'  You  are  awfully  welcome,  Ned.  Dot*  (she  turned  to  her  com- 
panion), *my  cousin  Ned  is  not  dangerous,  for'  (a  mischievous  aside) 
'  he  has  been  in  love  with  me  ever  since  I  can  remember.' 

And  gracious  powers !  what  a  vision  burst  on  our  eyes,  Smith's 
and  mine ! 

I  do  not  think  I  could  describe  her,  and  Smith,  to  whom  I  have 
applied,  confesses  it  is  out  of  his  power  to  do  so.  I  cannot  say  if  she 
were  tall  or  short,  dark  or  fair ;  I  only  vouch  for  a  creamy  com- 
plexion, quantities  of  rich  brown  hair,  and  all  the  rest  eyes.  Smith, 
too,  says  eyes ;  eyes  of  the  darkest  brown — velvety,  sweet,  trusting, 
with  an  expression  and  a  depth.  (My  cousins  as  they  read  echoed 
^And  a  depth.')  There  was  an  impression  of  transparent  lace  and 
muslin,  a  suspicion  of  violets  in  her  presence,  and  I  know  no  more. 
Smith  knows  no  more.  But  as  she  raised  the  long  sweeping  eyelashes 
and  bowed  (to  me,  pointedly;  Smith  says  to  him)  I  felt  Belle's  whisper 
was  heartless  and  distasteful  to  her  as  to  me.  I  always  had  a  dislike  to 
women  who  chaff — so  unfeminine,  so  unsuitable,  in  short.  Had  I  ever 
loved  Belle  ?  I  doubted  it  as  I  walked  by  Dot's  side  towards  the  house  ; 
for  our  meeting  had  taken  place  on  the  lawn.  She  proceeded  to  give 
me  an  account  of  an  hour  at  croquet,  when  the  men  had  cheated 
awfully,  'and,'  she  continued  pitifully,  *we  do  want  some  one  to  take 
our  part.' 

How  I  sympathised  with  her !  how  my  lips  curled  in  contempt 
of  their  opponents'  wiles  !  How  I  felt  myself  croqueting  the  ball 
of  the  opposing  powers  from  one  end  of  the  ground  to  the  other 
under  frur-distant  prickly  shrubs,  whence  the  searchers  should  emerge 
hot,  dusty,  and  angry !  how  I,  in  short,  fell  in  love  in  the  space  of 
twenty  minutes,  Greenwich  time !  Smith  and  I  were  cordially  wel- 
comed, and  soon  after  our  arrival  my  aunt,  taking  me  on  one  side, 
proceeded  to  give  me  a  few  particulars  respecting  Dot,  otherwise 
Dora  Elton. 

*  Ton  will  see,'  Ned,  how  I  stand.  General  Elton  intrusted 
her  to  me  with  the  understanding  that  she  should  have  no  oppor- 

o  one,  in  fact.  There  is  no  account- 
yet  into  their  heads,  but  she  will  be 
t  absolutely  shut  her  up,  so  I  invited 
ler  you  nor  your  friend  will  betray  my 
allowed  Fred  to  bring  Captain  Bruce 
itely  rude  to  him,  and  I  feel  it  is  a 
,'  And  my  aunt  looked  like  one  of 
.     As  she  concluded  her  explanation 
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I  Mi  that  she  possessed  the  facility  of  saying  the  rudest  possible 
things  in  the  mildest  possible  manner.  '  Safe  men.'  I  looked  in 
the  glass;  bnt  my  indignation  subsided  as  I  reflected  it  would  be 
as  well  that  Smith  should  benefit  by  her  confidence,  and  that  it 
would  be  my  duty,  as  a  relation,  to  impress  upon  him  the  fact  of 
honour  requiring  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  the  mistress  of  the 
house. 

Captain  Bruce,  of  whom  my  aunt  had  spdsen,  was  a  fine  sol- 
dierly fellow,  with  a  sunshiny  face,  fair  hair,  and  blue  eyes ;  also  a 
greater  allowance  of  brains  than  generally  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  *  fel- 
low' in  the  army.  On  the  whole  it  was  pleasant  to  see  a  decided 
coolness  existing  between  Dot  and  himself.  But  of  that  more 
anon. 

Feeling  she  had  done  the  duty  expected  of  all  chaperons  as  re- 
garded '  detrimentals,'  my  aunt  left  me  to  seek  out  Smith  and  im- 
press due  caution. 

'  Nice  little  girl  Miss  Elton,*  I  observed,  after  one  or  two  equidly 
wise  observations,  with  a  view  of  sounding  him,  and  in  case  his  ad- 
miration should  be  too  deep,  determined  to  represent  General  Elton 
as  a  sort  of  Bengal  tiger  of  the  worst  type. 

'Yes,'  he  assented  with  an  air  of  indifier^ce  that  could  not 
impose  on  me.  '  That  reminds  me,  Jones.  Your  coat — I  noticed 
it  this  morning  walking  behind  you  and  Miss  Elton — k  a  mis- 
take.' 

It  was  Ghreek  meeting  Greek.  I  fell  into  the  trap,  and  surreyed 
myself  anxiously  in  the  glass.  That  coat  I  had  considered  a  model 
in  colour,  in  shape,  in  form,  neither  long  nor  short,  and  only  remark- 
able as  combinii^  the  properties  of  being  dignge  enough  for  cro- 
quet with  im  air  of  propriety  for  the  morning  service. 

*  I  think — does  it  strike  you  as  bemg  tight  ?'  I  asked,  won- 
dering what  Dot  tiiou^t  of  it. 

'  The  fact  is  yon  are  getting  fleshy,'  returned  Smith  wiUi  brutal 
alacrity.  '  I'll  wager  ten  to  one  you  are  six  pounds  heavier  than 
you  were  this  day  six  months.' 

'  Getting  fleshy' !  The  subject  would  not  admit  of  levity,  «bA 
I  responded  tartly,  *  I'll  defy  any  one  to  get  "  fleshy,"  as  you  term 
it'  (I  have  a  suspicten  that  Smith  is  occasionally  coarse)  ^  in  your 
company!' 

Determined  to  drag  in  the  Bengal  tiger  after  this,  and  wishing 
to  impress  Smith  by  the  friendly  terms  existing  between  Dot  cad 
myself,  I  began : 

'  Miss  Eltcm  told  me — '  witiiout  any  distinct  idea  how  to  finidi^ 
when  Smith  exclaimed, 

'  Of  course.  I  thought  I  knew  the  name  well!  Why,  we  mre 
connected,  if  not  related.  Her  mother  was  «— my  cnother's  third 
cousin,  or  «0Bsethifig  of  the  sort.' 
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On  the  oroqaet  groimd  be  pat  forth  his  claim  as  audaoionsly  as 
if — as  if  it  really  existed.  I  felt  it  was  nothing  of  the  sort,  and 
whereas  I  had  formerly  had  a  respect  for  Smith,  I  began  to  think 
his  principles  decidedly  dubious.     0,  brown  eyes  ! 

We  were  at  Stockton  Brook  for  croquet,  not  for  'coquet/  as 
Hetty  saucily  reminded  us,  so  I  shall  confine  myself  strictly  to  one 
of  its  phases.  The  ground  was  simply  perfect ;  as  smooth  as  yelvet, 
it  was  the  pride  of  the  girls,  while  eyen  the  old  Squire  scarcely 
grudged  the  ground. 

Dot  took  it  into  her  head  to  learn  my  stroke  ;  so  I,  formerly  a 
*  spoon/  became  an  authority,  and  with  her  as  pupil,  taught  it  suc- 
cessfully every  morning,  until  my  aunt  looked  doubtful,^  and  finally 
joined  the  game  herself !  She  has  mentioned  since,  that  she  asso- 
ciates croquet  with  penal  servitude,  and  the  sound  of  the  balls  with 
the  treadmill. 

There  was  no  '  wind  and  weather  permitting*  in  our  case.  Dot 
and  cousins  tied  lace  handkerchiefs  over  their  heads  and  found  an 
east  wind  '  only  refreshing  /  if  it  rained  we  finished  under  umbrel- 
las ;  when  it  grew  dark  we  had  lanterns  and  torches. 

The  days  went  on,  and  our  play  was  as  near  perfection  as  mortal 
play  can  be.  And  I  was  badly  hit.  I  played  blue  and  '  hoped,'  while 
Dot  held  red,  symbolical  of  the  havoc  she  wrought  amongst  hearts. 
I  piloted  her ;  we  were  partners,  her  ball  lay  in  trusting  confidence 
by  mine,  and  we  stood  to  win,  while  Bruce  was  sent  away  with  a 
fbrce  of  which  I  should  scarcely  have  thought  those  small  hands 
capable.  Smith  (for  the  other  side)  looked  a  battery  of  needle- 
guns  at  me  and  professed  to  laugh  at  my  '  flukes  /  while  I,  with  a 
glance  suggestive  of  a  mitrailleuse  t^t  its  worst,  retorted  'with 
intent'  '  a  cannon  on  the  face  of  it,'  and  flattered  myself  I  had  him 
there. 

What  would  you  have  ?  We  had  been  educated  at  consider- 
able expense  for  the  Bar,  felt  we  must  air  our  legal  knowledge 
somewhere,  and  if  Fate,  in  the  guise  of  a  wooden-headed  atUnney, 
denied  us  a  court  to  shine  in,  our  Mends  must  have  the  benefit  of 
Blackstone. 

It  wa8  evident  to  all  that  Smith  and  I  were  no  longer  the  friends 
we  had  been  before  those  *  brown  eyes'  came  between  us  and  shut 
out  all  remembrance  of  the  old  vie  intime.  Looking  back  to  that  time, 
I  am  convinced  he  would  as  soon  have  thought  of — well,  of  cut- 
ting off  his  whiskers  as  of  borrowing  my  razors  in  the  free-and-easy 
style  of  a  week  before.  Only  one  thhig  remained  unaltered — our 
thoughts  as  ever  ran  in  one  channel.  If  I  came  on  Smith  puffing 
Yigoroualy  at  an  unhghted  cigar,  I  knew  the  direction  of  his  thoughts, . 
and  he  knew  that  I  knew  it ;  when  I  read  the  newspaper  upside 
down,  when  the  subtlest  point  at  the  Chancery  Bar  fiailed  to  excite 
my  admiration,  and  the  woolsack  seemed  a  comparative  trifle,  he 
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knew  my  thoughts  lay  in  a  land  bounded  on  all  sides  by  brown  eyes, 
and  I  knew  that  he  Imew  it. 


'  He  either  fears  his  fate  too  much. 

Or  his  desert's  too  small, 
Who  dares  not  put  it  to  the  touch, 
And  win  or  lose  it  all  1* 

was  on  my  lips  that  morning  as  I  walked  towards  the  croqaet  ground 
in  search  of  Dot,  my  intention,  resolved  on  when  alone  in  the 
breakfast-room,  being  '  to  put  it  to  the  touch.'  Whether  I  should 
carry  it  out  when  I  came  into  the  presence  was  another  thing ;  for 
in  spite  of  that  inspiriting  yerse  I  felt  decidedly  nervous,  hated  my 
coat,  and  had  great  doubts  on  the  subject  of  my  tie  and  'deserts' 
in  general. 

Bruce  was  leaving  her  side  as  I  came  up,  and  her  flushed  face, 
her  sparkling  eyes,  spoke  of  suppressed  emotion,  indignation  pro- 
bably, for  as  I  stood  looking  rather  bewildered  a  tear  rolled  down 
her  cheek. 

A  tear  !  Dot  in  tears  !  I  seized  a  mallet  lying  near,  which  I 
hugged  ferociously  for  fear  I  might  be  tempted  beyond  the  bounds  of 
prudence,  and  take  Dot  in  my  arms  in  my  wish  to  express  sym- 
pathy.    I  know  Smith  would  have  felt  the  same. 

*  How  foolish  you  must  think  me  !*  she  said,  looking  up  rainbow- 
like ;  *  but — but  Captain  Bruce  has  been  say — sajring  that  croquet — 
I  am  quite  ashamed  to  repeat  his  words — that  croquet  is  ''hum- 
bug."' 

Her  voice  faltered,  and  her  mallet  fell  to  the  ground.  I  picked 
it  up  as  she  brushed  a  gossamer  handkerchief  over  her  eyes,  and 
then  almost  unconsciously  I  took  the  hand  extended  for  the  mallet. 
Bruce  was  a  brute  without  doubt.  What  a  pretty  hand  it  was,  with 
its  delicate  network  of  blue  veins,  pretty  dimples,  and  soft  pink 
palm ! 

She  looked  at  me  appealingly,  with  those  sweet  eyes  swimming 
in  tears. 

*  So  unfeeling,  you  know,'  she  said. 

*  Coarse  brute !'  I  returned  indignantly.  '  Forgive  me.  Dot.  May 
I  call  you  Dot,  dear  Dot  ?  K  he  would  say  anything  to  hurt  your 
feelings  he  deserves  to  be  brained  with  this  mallet !'  And  I  still 
held  the  hand  while  I  flourished  the  proposed  instrument  of  ven- 
geance. 

*  Dot,'  I  commenced. 

'  Hush !'  she  said  hurriedly,  changing  colour.  '  Another  time. 
Somebody  is  calling.  Yes,  yes,  I  am  coming !'  And  she  hastened 
away,  turning  to  wave  her  hand  before  she  disappeared  amongst  the 
trees,  while  I,  happy  recipient  of  her  confidence,  strolled  off  in 
another  direction. 
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*  Wasn't  this — isn't  this  better  than  any  woolsack  ?'  I  asked 
exnltingly,  as  I  threw  myself  down  under  a  tree.  ^  Another  time 
she  would  listen.  Her  love.  And  then  an  heiress  too.  What  would 
my  father  say — and  Smith  ?  Poor  Smith,  to  fancy  she  loved  him ! 
As  to  Bruce,  confound  his  insolence.  Croquet  humbug !  What 
next,  I  wonder!' 

I  felt  too  excited  to  return  to  the  house,  and  a  strong  wish  to 
work  the  excitement  off  lest  my  feelings  should  betray  me ;  so  un- 
fEtstening  the  boat  from  its  moorings,  I  pulled  steadily  down  the 
river  for  a  couple  of  hours. 

^  I  thought  every  one  was  deserting  us,'  said  my  aunt  plaintively, 
as  I  met  her  on  my  return.  *  You  out,  and  Captain  Bruce  has  had 
a  telegram  summoning  him  to  town.  It  seems  very  inhospitable, 
bnt  I  really  feel  relieved ;  he  was  so  very  agreeable,  and  has  nothing 
bat  his  pay,  and  it  really  would  not  do.  The  General  would  be 
furious.  Poor  little  Dot  has  such  a  headache,  I  have  made  her  go 
and  lie  down  for  two  or  three  hours.' 

'  Poor  little  Dot !  No,  it  would  not  do,'  I  returned,  and  made 
my  escape. 

Dot  did  not  make  her  appearance  at  dinner,  and  as  we  men  went 
into  the  garden  to  enjoy  our  cigars,  I  saw  Belle,  most  benevolent  of 
Hebes,  carrying  a  cup  of  tea  to  the  invalid.  How  I  longed  to  send 
a  message  of  sympathy,  but  cold  prudence  forbade;  so  Hooked  wist- 
folly  at  the  bearer,  who  smiled  archly,  and  shook  her  head. 

On  the  river  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  Smith  should  not  go 
on  '  feeding  a  vain  passion,'  as  I  poetically  expressed  it,  but  should 
know  the  real  state  of  affairs.  It  would  be  only  kind,  poor  fellow, 
and  I  watched  my  opportunity. 

*  It  strikes  me,'  remarked  Fred  after  a  few  puffs, — *  it  strikes 
me  the  pater  can  give  us  better  weeds  than  these.  Just  wait  a 
minute,  you  two  fellows.     I  shaU  not  be  a  minute.' 

Here  was  a  chance.  '  Smith,'  I  began,  ^  I  am  sorry.'  Smith 
looked  cynical.  I  repeated,  *  I  am  very  sorry — '  when  there  was  a 
sound  of  hurried  footsteps,  and  Hetty  appeared  on  the  scene,  ap- 
parently slightly  hysterical. 

*  0  !'  she  cried,  with  hands  uplifted;  and  having  by  this  time 
wound  us  up  to  an  agonising  pitch  of  curiosity,  she  paused  for  want 
of  breath. 

'  What  is  it  ?  Good  heavens,  what  is  it  ?'  we  exclaimed  as  usual 
together. 

'  Matter  !'  with  a  shriek.     '  Dot !' 

*  Yes,  yes  !*  a  duet.     *  What  of  her  ?'  anxious  alarm. 

*  She  has  eloped  with  Captain  Bruce  /' 

I  fell  back  and  looked  vacantly  at  Smith  ;  Smith  fell  back  and 
looked  vacantly  at  me ;  and  together  we  looked  vacantly  at  Hetty, 
who  having  found  breath  proceeded  volubly : 
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*  She  was  gone  when  Belie  went  to  take  her  some  tea — ^had 
been  gone  two  hours,  leaving  a  note  for  mamma.  Papa  and  Fred 
are  gone  to  make  inquiries,  bat  I  am  afraid  it  is  too  late.  Snch 
artfulness  !    Who  would  have  thought  it  T 

I  may  say  here  that  it  was  too  late ;  their  plans  were  well  laid, 
and  Dot  was  Mrs.  Bruce  before  she  was  heard  of  again. 

Having  explained  so  far,  Hetty  flew  off  like  a  woman,  who  feels 
she  has  exciting  news  to  impart.  Smith  walked  on  one  side  to 
examine  a  curious  specimen  of  the  Osmundi  regaUs,  and  I — I  let 
my  cigar  out !  What  the  General  said  and  did,  the  unparliamentary 
language  he  made  use  of  on  this  occasion,  of  the  hysterics  of  my 
aunt,  and  the  bottles  of  eau-de-cologne  emptied  over  her,  I  shall  say 
nothing  that  is  not  contained  in  the  *  deuce  and  all  to  pay.' 

In  words  destined  to  be  famous,  ^  would  it  surprise  you  to 
bear'  that  we  two  young  barristers  had  been  made  use  of  as  mere 
blinds  ?     Never  mind  answering. 

*  Who  would  have  thought,'  said  Fred  the  next  day,  as  we  stood 
on  the  croquet  ground,  ^  that  Bruce  stood  to  win  ?' 

But  I  was  cured,  and  only  remarked  impressively,  *  Smith,  cro- 
quet is  humbug.' 

*  I  think  so,'  returned  Smith,  as  if  he  meant  it. 
Arm-in-arm  we  walked  off  the  croquet  ground. 
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FLOWERS 


Flowers  !     Fairy  Elsie  wooeth  the  fields 
When  they  bloom  in  the  glory  of  spring  ; 
Hark  to  the  patter  of  deft  little  feet. 
Covet  the  chains  woven  daintily  sweet, 
Where  her  voice  through  the  copse  doth  ring. 

Flowers !     Truest  Elsie  is  older  now, 
And  a  stream-girt  garden  she  tends; 
Happy  the  buds  secure  in  her  care, 
Winsomely  nurtured  by  thought  most  rare  ; 
For  an  angel  over  them  bends. 

Flowers!     Bright  Elsie  fiUeth  her  home 

With  her  paradisal  store ; 

Splendour- robed  courtiers  from  earth's  domain 

Come  in  a  heaven-illumined  train. 

And,  homage-entranced,  adore. 

Flowers  !     Purest  Elsie  goes  into  the  world 
Queen  of  the  ball  and  of  song; 
Her  floral  darlings  her  temples  wreathe. 
Blessings  around  her  brow  they  breathe. 
As  worshippers  whispering  throng. 

Flowers !     My  Elsie  beside  me  stands, 
Veil'd  in  bridal-shimmering  light ; 
Diamonds  tendril  her  coronet. 
And  her  aureate  tresses  in  sweetest  thrall. 
With  the  spray  of  the  stars  is  dight. 

«  «  «  « 

Flowers !     Ah,  my  Elsie  lies  motionless. 
And  the  noblest  of  blooms  are  nigh ; 
Their  incense  upwingeth  by  night  and  day. 
Till  earth  must  be  laid  in  its  kindred  clay. 
For  my  blossom  hath  come  to  die. 

Flowers !     Yet  my  flowers  are  withered  and  pale 
(And  my  loss  is  the  signet  of  gain  ?) ; 
Stricken  I  faint  for  my  wilderness  rose 
(No  more  shall  her  petals  hope's  dew  disclose) ; 
Musi  I  writhe  in  immensurate  pain? 
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Flowers !     The  church  keeps  high  festival, 
And  the  sick  man  lingers  to  gaze  : 
Wondrons  the  wealth  of  adorning  design; 
But  I  think  of  last  year,  of  a  hand  that  was  mine. 
When  she  deck'd  for  the  Easter-tide  praise. 

Flowers !     They  enjewel  the  chancel  deep, 
And  I  yeam*d  for  their  clusters  fair ; 
But  the  mind  in  weird  memories  drifketh  apace, 
Again  how  the  flowers  o'er  the  perishing  face, 
And  the  odour  of  Death  seems  there. 

Flowers !     But  my  flower  shall  yivify 

In  the  perfume  of  holiest  hliss ; 

And  I  catch  the  rippling  wavelets  of  halm, 

And  I  feel  in  His  realm  naught  marreth  the  charm. 

Or  fftdeth  the  leaves  we  kiss. 

H.  D.  A. 
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Arthur  Lumley,  del.  W.  A.  Cnm«taiu  sc. 

•I  HAD  LOST  ALL  HOPF.-I  WAS  LIKE  I^W'^QP^S^^ 


HUGH  MELTON 

§1  ^toru 

BT  KATHARINE  KING,  AUTHOR  OF  *  OUR  DETACHMENT/  '  THE  QUEEN  OF  THE 

REGIMENT,'  ETC. 


Chapter  XI.  In  the  Hills. 
OuB  passage  out  to  Alexandria  was  stormy  a  good  part  of  the  way, 
and  we  were  a  little  behind  time.  Most  of  the  passengers,  I  fancy, 
were  glad  when  they  heard  the  confused  Babel  of  sounds  that  wel- 
comes the  arrival  of  the  steamers  in  that  ancient  and  dirty  town. 
As  for  me,  I  cared  little.  It  mattered  nothing  where  I  spent  my 
year  of  probation ;  discomfort  annoyed  me  very  slightly  when  I  could 
think  of  my  love's  Mr  sweet  face  and  sunny  hair,  and  comfort  had 
few  charms  when  I  reflected  how  many  weary  months  lay  between 
me  and  happiness.  One  slight  chill  my  bright  dreams  did  receive,  it 
is  true,  though  it  affected  me  little  at  the  time,  in  fact  only  afforded 
me  a  CEdnt  and  half-contemptuous  sensation  of  amusement. 

We  were  doing  the  Pyramids,  as  is  the  custom  of  travellers  in 
this  land.  I  went  along  with  others  ;  I  had  seen  them  before,  but 
to  avoid  singularity  went  in  for  them  a  second  time.  When  there  I 
roamed  away  from  my  party,  and  occupied  myself  picturing  what 
Maud  (so  I  called  her  in  my  thoughts  with  consciousness  of  right) 
might  be  doing  in  the  old  house  at  Cairns.  I  was  sitting  on  a  block 

stance  from  the  great  pyramid  on  the 
id  selected  this  position  as  command- 
those  monuments  of  man's  skill  and 
,Ye  said,  whilst  smoking  and  gazing 
e.  Suddenly  there  arose  before  me, 
)red  hag,  such  an  object  as  is  never 
nd  that  makes  one  wonder  if  it  could 
l1,  and  fawnlike  as  the  maidens  one 
icampment,  with  water-jugs  on  their 
s. 

)le  sir,'  she  croaked,  in  her  hoarse 
dream.     But  joy  is  like  dew,  it  fades 
;ell  your  excellency's  fortune  ?* 
d  a  mournful  ring  in  them  that  jarred 
k  myself  impatiently, 
her  a  few  piastres,  *  I  know  my  for- 
bter ;  leave  me  now.' 
eagerly  enough,  but  answered : 
now,  noble  sir,  it  may  save  you  many 
..  XXVil.  I 
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a  bitter  hour  afterwards.  The  bright  morning  sun  does  not  always 
betoken  a  glorious  midday,  and  many  a  fair  rosebud  is  cankered  ere 
it  bloom.' 

'  What  is  it  you  want  with  me  ?'  I  answered.  *  I  have  given 
you  money ;  cannot  you  leave  me  ?' 

*  The  money  is  very  welcome/  she  replied,  *  and  the  Arab  woman 
does  not  refuse  it ;  but  because  your  face  is  fair  and  your  hand  open, 
she  would  tell  you  a  little  of  what  lies  behind  the  veil  of  the  future, 
that  when  the  hour  comes  the  blow  may  be  less  overwhelming.' 

'  Say  on  then,  good  woman,'  I  replied  carelessly,  feeling  that  it 
was  quite  hopeless  to  try  and  get  rid  of  her  whilst  she  thought  she 
had  anything  to  communicate.  ^  Not  that  I  believe  in  the  fortune 
you  tell  me,'  I  added,  *  for  mine  is  clear  and  open,  one  that  those 
who  run  may  read,  but  because  you  seem  to  wish  it,  I  allow  you.' 

'  Yes,  yes,'  she  repUed ;  '  your  future  indeed  seems  to  lie  before 
you  clear  and  open ;  an  ancient  name,  a  princely  fortune,  a  £air  wife 
who  does  not  yet  love  you  best  of  all,  but  may,  and  most  like  wiU, 
do  so  when  love  has  time  to  beget  love.  All  that  you  have  before 
you  now,  and  you  think  it  will  only  grow  brighter  with  years ;  but 
the  old  Arab  woman  sees  more.  She  sees  a  miserable  slave  toiling 
in  a  far-distant  country ;  he  has  been  straight  and  tall  as  you,  but 
in  face  far  fiedrer — such  a  fisuse  as  women  love  to  look  <m.  Toil  and 
pain  and  grief  have  bent  his  stalwart  form  and  lined  his  broad  open 
brow,  but  yet  he  shall  step  between  you  and  happiness,  and  mar  your 
fortunes.  Be  wise,  be  warned  in  time ;  return  to  your  own  country, 
and  watch  over  your  love.' 

She  turned  to  go,  but  I,  half  amused,  half  frightened  at  I  knew 
not  what  vague  danger  her  words  seemed  to  point  to,  called  con  her 
to  stop. 

*  Tell  me — where  is  he,  and  who  is  he,  this  slave  of  whom  yoa 
speak  ?     My  race  are  not  wont  to  fear  slaves.' 

'  True,'  she  answered,  without  looking  back,  and  gliding  away 
more  nimbly  than  I  could  have  believed  possible.  *  True ;  yet  they 
may  fear  this  one,  for  he  is  one  who  will  return  from  the  dead.' 

As  she  uttered  the  last  word  she  disappeared  suddenly  behind 
a  rocky  boulder,  and  when  I  rose  to  look  for  hw,  excited  even  oul^of 
my  calm  laziness  by  her  mystic  and  ominous  words,  she  was  gone. 
Nowhere  could  I  find  her ;  only  on  the  sultry  desert  air  the  words 
seemed  to  hang,  pervading  eveiy  sight  and  sound,  *  he  will  retam 
from  the  dead.' 

For  a  minute  I  stood  stupefied ;  then  the  ludicrous  aspect  of  the 
situation  struck  me,  and  I  laughed  as  I  said  to  myself :  '  How  aU 
our  fellows  would  laugh  if  they  heard  this  old  hag's  prophecy. 
Thank  Heaven,  our  women  are  not  like  these  degraded  Easterns, 
and  good  looks  do  not  always  carry  the  day  even  amcmg  the  most  or- 
dinary of  them.'  I  turned  off  to  rejoin  our  party ;  bat  on  the  way  back. 
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as  we  eaaiiiered  along  on  our  little  nimble  donkeys,  I  coold  hardly 
refrain  from  a  hearty  laugh,  angry  though  I  really  felt,  when  I  thought 
how  wonderfully  the  oldwiteh  had  mistaken  the  nature  and  manners 
of  our  northern  elime.  Nothing  remarkable  occurred  during  the  rest 
of  our  way  out,  and  in  due  eourse  of  time  I  arrived  at  A . 

Our  fellofFS  were  astonished  to  roe  me  back  again  so  soon ;  bat 
I  was  glad  to  see  that  Gamer(m  had  lost  ground  instead  of  gaining 
it  during  my  absence ;  now  hardly  any  of  our  best  set  would 
speak  to  hinu  To  make  matters  worse  for  him,  the  colonel,  as 
soon  as  he  heard  that  all  chance  of  Cameron's  marrying  the  heiress 
was  at  an  end,  began  to  peroeiye  his  mean  sneaky  ways,  to  be  less 
liberal  of  leaye  and  more  of  hard  work,  so  that  altogether  the  man's 
life  had  altered  for  the  worse. 

He  scowled  s&yagely  at  me  the  first  time  we  met,  and  said : 

'I  hope  you  are  satisfied  with  the  mischief  you  have  done  me 
with  your  tales ;  at  any  rate,  I  am  glad  of  one  thing — you  have  not 
got  the  reward  you  hoped.  The  heiress  is  no  heiress  now,  and  you 
csimot  profit  by  the  ill  you  have  done.  I  daresay,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  she  would  be  glad  enough  to  have  you,  but  it  would  not  suit 
yosr  bode  now.' 

'  I  should  advise  you^  Captain  Cameron,  to  leave  Miss  Meares's 
name  alone,  either  in  connection  vnth  me  or  with  any  one  else.  You 
may  as  well  take  this  advice  in  a  Mendly  spirit  and  be  guided  by  it, 
as  otherwise  I  shall  get  you  kicked  out  of  the  regiment  in  a  way 
you  will  not  like.  I  know  a  little  more  about  you  than  the  other  fel- 
lows, and  caution  you  for  your  good.' 

Cameron  literally  glared  at  me  for  a  minute  or  two,  then  thinking 
diseration  the  better  part  of  valour,  turned  on  his  heel  and  walked 

'  Take  care  you  do  not  get  a  knife  in  your  back  some  dark  night, 
Gaimsford,'  said  Solace,  looking  up  trom  his  paper ;  '  that  fellow 
looks  as  if  he  would  do  for  you.' 

*  Pooh  !'  I  answered.  '  I  do  not  think  he  has  daring  enough  to 
pt^  a  fellow  out  of  the  way ;  he  is  too  great  a  coward,  and  dreads 
being  found  out.  By  the  bye,  didn't  you  tell  me  Eames  was  selling 
out  ?     Who  is  looking  for  the  step  ?     WiU  it  do  you  any  good  ?' 

Certainly  the  climate  did  not  agree  with  me,  for  I- had  not  been 

five  months  back  at  A before  the  doctors  found  it  necessary  to 

order  me  a  complete  change  of  air.  They  wished  me  to  return  home; 
bat  that  I  had  det^mined  not  to  do  till  my  term  of  probation  had 
expired,  and  therefore  adopted  the  other  alternative  they  prescribed, 
wUeh  was  to  go  up  to  the  hills,  far  up  into  a  really  cool  climate, 
and  tiiere  pass  my  time  until  I  found  my  health  reestablished.  This 
plan  suited  me  well  enough ;  I  was  desirous  of  going  after  big  game 
among  tiie  hills,  and  determined  to  strike  out  quite  a  new  line  of 
nqr  own  in  the  widest  and  least  known  part  of  the  Himalayas.  My 
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preparations  did  not  take  long  to  make ;  I  did  not  wish  to  have  too 
much  roughing,  so  took  some  natives  to  carry  ammunition,  tent, 
and  baggage,  with  a  few  other  little  luxuries  I  did  not  care  to  be 
without ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  I  brought  with  me  my  trusty  soldier 
servant  Adams,  a  man  who  had  been  in  my  service  almost  ever  since 
I  had  joined,  and  who  was  not  only  active  and  enterprising,  but 
understood  the  ways  of  the  natives  much  better  than  is  at  all  usual 
among  that  class  of  men. 

I  am  not  going  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  all  my  ramblings, 
indeed  I  think  far  too  much  space  is  already  occupied  by  my  per- 
sonal adventures ;  but  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  relate  events, 
so  as  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  them,  without  a  strong  admixture  of 
unavoidable  egotism. 

Day  by  day  we  penetrated  farther  into  the  mountains,  and  our 
success  in  hunting  was  very  fair — one  or  two  splendid  bearskins  still 
attest  our  luck;  but  our  trophies  would  doubtless  have  been  &Lr 
more  numerous  but  for  the  incident  I  am  about  to  relate. 

One  evening  we  found  ourselves  near  a  large  and  populous  vil- 
lage— town  I  suppose  I  ought  to  call  it — inhabited  by  a  people  who 
seemed  scarcely  to  understand  my  men's  dialect,  and  who  evidently 
had  seen  few  white  people  before.  My  men  declared  that  they 
appeared  to  have  heard  very  little  about  our  victorious  English 
nation,  and  did  not  seem  to  feel  the  awe  they  should  have  done  at 
beholding  representatives  of  so  powerful  an  empire. 

Adams  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  remain  near  them ;  they  looked 
with  such  covetous  eyes  on  our  arms  and  implements,  of  which, 
however,  they  did  not  know  the  power  or  the  use ;  so  that  I  felt  safe 
in  the  pleasant  conviction  that  the  discharge  of  my  revolver  would 
put  to  flight  an  army  of  them.  As  it  was  not  convenient  to  go 
farther  that  night,  I  camped  in  a  pleasant  valley  outside  the  town, 
and  sent  a  message  to  their  chief  or  head  man  that  I  would 
pay  him  a  visit  next  morning.  He  appeared  inclined  to  be  friendly, 
and  responded  to  this  by  sending  me  a  goat  and  a  bag  of  rice, 
which  furnished  a  good  supper  to  my  whole  party — rather  a  happy 
circumstance,  as  we  had  but  little  game  with  us  that  night,  and 
would  otherwise  have  been  on  short  commons. 

Next  morning  I  was  astir  early,  and  by  way  of  passing  the  time 
till  ten  o'clock,  when  the  great  man  held  his  lev^e,  I  determined  to 
stroll  through  the  town,  and  see  what  kind  of  a  place  it  was,  and 
how  the  inhabitants  lived.  I  found  the  houses  well  and  strongly 
built — I  suppose  on  account  of  the  cold  at  night,  which  is  often 
very  intense — ^but  the  streets  were  no  exception  to  the  general  rule 
in  Oriental  towns,  and  were  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  filthy  state 
in  which  they  were  kept.  The  most  noteworthy  thing  about  the 
place  seemed  to  be  a  large  building  that  was  being  erected  on 
a  small  hill  just  outside  the  town.     I  went  towards  it,  more  from 
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want  of  something  to  do  than  from  any  particular  curiosity,  as  I 
supposed  it  to  be  a  palace  for  their  chief  or  a  temple  for  some  god. 
There  were  gangs  of  slaves  working  at  it,  chained  togethei'  by  long 
heavy  iron  chains.  The  poor  fellows  seemed  to  find  it  hard  work, 
toiling  under  the  hot  sun,  weighed  down  with  such  ponderous 
manacles.  I  stopped  and  watched  them  with  some  pity ;  they  were 
BO  bent,  so  thin,  so  wretched-looking.  I  scanned  one  face  after 
another,  and  certainly  their  look  was  evil  enough ;  but  how  could 
it  be  otherwise,  leading  such  a  life,  with  no  whisper  of  hope  or  word 
of  encouragement  ever  falling  on  the  ear  ?  The  overseer  or  task- 
master, a  big  brutal-looking  fellow,  strolled  from  one  gang  to  another, 
constantly  bringing  down  his  heavy  whip  with  sounding  lash  on  the 
shoulders  of  some  ofiender,  more,  it  seemed  to  me,  for  his  own  brutal 
pleasure  than  because  punishment  was  at  all  called  for.  My  eye 
travelled  slowly  down  the  gang  before  me,  as  they  one  by  one  glanced 
up  at  the  strange  figure  before  them.  At  length  it  reached  the  last 
man  in  the  line,  and  a  puzzled  feeling  came  over  me  as  to  where  I  had 
seen  a  &ce  Uke  that  of  the  slave  before  me.  He  was  working  away 
steadily,  and  I  looked  and  wondered  for  a  second  or  two  before  I 
remarked,  with  a  curious  sense  of  bewilderment,  that,  unlike  all  the 
rest  of  the  gang,  he  was  a  white  man.  Yes,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
about  it,  he  belonged  to  my  own  race ;  perhaps  it  was  that  total 
difference  in  character  of  expression  and  feature  that  distinguishes 
our  race  from  others  that  had  made  me  at  first  imagine  I  had  seen 
before  that  thin  sad  face  deeply  lined  by  suffering  and  toil,  and  half 
hidden  by  wild  curling  locks  and  long  flowing  beard.  Just  as  I  had 
made  this  discovery  and  had  come  to  this  conclusion,  the  man  next 
him,  who  had  been  looking  at  me  with  some  interest,  touched  his 
arm,  and  directed  his  attention  towards  me  by  a  word  or  two  uttered 
in  a  low  voice.  The  white  slave  turned  his  head  with  a  quiet  grace- 
ful movement  that  awoke  a  sort  of  vague  remembrance  in  my  mind, 
and  raised  his  eyes  towards  me.  For  a  moment  we  gazed  at  each 
other  in  silence ;  then  with  a  kind  of  wail  the  words  broke  from  his 
lips  : 

*  Gaimsford !     0  Heavens,  do  you  not  know  me  ?' 

*  Hugh !  Is  it  possible  ?  You  here  !'  was  all  I  could  utter,  as 
I  sprang  towards  him,  and  grasped  his  trembling  toil-worn  hands  in 
mine. 

The  overseer  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  building,  so  we  were 
safe  from  his  observation;  and  Hugh  leaned  his  head  on  my  shoulder 
and  sobbed,  the  agonising  convulsive  sobs  of  intense  emotion.  Pain 
and  joy,  too  powerfrd,  too  exquisite  almost  for  mortal  frame  to  bear, 
struggled  in  his  breast. 

*  I  had  lost  all  hope — I  was  like  one  dead,'  he  murmured,  when 
he  had  recovered  voice  to  speak.  '  But  you  will  save  me  now  ?  You 
will  not  leave  me  again  ?'  he  asked,  with  piteous  entreaty. 
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'  Surely  not,  old  friend  and  comrade,  my  more  than  brotlier. 
This  is  the  happiest  day  of  my  life,  as  I  have  found  you ;  and  I  will 
never  leave  you  again  till  you  are  safe  and  free  as  I  am  now.' 

*  Yes ;  but  you  must  leave  me/  he  answered,  pushing  me  from 
him  hurriedly.  '  Bo  not  let  the  overseer  see  us  together,  or  he  may 
persuade  the  chief  not  to  let  you  have  me.  When  the  hour  of 
audience  comes  go  to  the  chief,  and  ask  to  buy  me.  Do  not  be 
deterred  by  any  difficulties — only  secure  my  freedom.  But  go  now ; 
do  not  let  us  be  seen  together  :  it  may  ruin  all.' 

So  saying  he  turned  again  to  his  work,  and  aa  the  overseer 
rounded  the  comer  of  the  building  and  i^peared  in  sight,  I  was 
already  a  few  paces  off,  walking  quietly  away.  How  my  heart 
danced  as  I  bent  my  steps  towards  a  shady  grove  of  trees  near  our 
little  encampment !  Hugh  was  not  dead ;  he  lived,  and  would  soon 
be  at  liberty,  imd  through  my  means.  0,  it  was  joyfid !  I  seemed 
to  tread  on  air,  and  thought  with  rapture  of  the  welcome  the  poor 

old  fedlow  would  get  at  A when  he  returned,  and  how  we  would 

all  try  to  e£hce  from  his  mind  recollection  of  that  terrible  captivity. 
Then  he  must  come  home  to  see  his  friends  in  England,  and  get 
set  up,  after  all  the  hardships  he  had  passed  through  in  such  a 
climate.  I  would  manage  that  for  him ;  I  should  be  going  home, 
too,  to  Maud —  Here  my  thoughts  stopped ;  my  heart  seem«d  to 
stand  still,  and  the  hills  around  me  appeared  to  reel  as  the  truth 
flashed  on  me.  This  Hugh  whom  I  had  loved,  whom  T  bad  saved, 
or  was  about  to  save,  from  a  living  grave,  was  Maud's  bver ;  with 
his  return  my  hofes  were  over.  No  more  watching  betwixt  hope 
and  fear  for  a  half-tender,  half-merry  glance ;  no  more  wandering 
through  the  summer  woods ;  no  more  passionate  love  prayers  to  1^ 
that,  while  not  consenting,  did  not  wholly  refuse.  Gone,  all  gone. 
The  light  had  passed  away  from  the  hiU-^ide,  the  gkry  from  the 
golden  morning ;  love's  dream  had  been  dreamed,  and  had  vanished 
like  tiie  sun  in  a  stormy  sunset.  But  not  yet ;  surely  not  yet.  ^  I 
am  not  bound,'  I  cried,  '  to  shipwreck  my  own  life.  What  is  this 
man  to  me,  that  I  should  give  up  more  than  life  itself  to  him  ?  If 
he  wishes  to  be  free,  why  does  he  not  escape,  as  thousands  have 
done  before  him  ?  None  know  that  he  is  here.  Adams  was  not 
with  me ;  he  is  still  packing  up  the  tent.  Gome,  I  will  set  off  at 
once ;  none  will  be  the  wiser.  Every  man  for  himself  must  be 
the  motto  of  this  world,  and  once  away  from  fliis  place  I  shall  again 
breathe  freely.' 

I  half  rose  from  the  bank  on  which  I  had  fallen  in  my  first  agony 
when  the  dreadful  truth  broke  on  me ;  but  before  I  had  made  a  st^ 
forward,  a  voice  within  me  seemed  to  say : 

*  0  frdse  friend,  can  you  leave  the  man  you  love,  or  say  you 
love,  to  die  a  lingering  miserable  death,  that  you  may  secure  your 
own  happiness?     Chrant  that  you  lose  your  love,  what  is  your  loss 
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to  hk,  who  18  dragging  on  hk  wretched  existenee,  lost  to  love  and 
Kberty,  everything  that  makes  life  endurable  gone  for  ever  ?  Have 
yon  so  pity,  that  you  can  leave  him  thus  ?' 

*  Bat  I  love  her,  I  love  her/  I  half  murmured  in  answer  to  my 
own  thoughts.     '  The  trial  is  too  bitter;  who  could  pass  through  it  ?' 

*  Would  he  act  thus  were  be  in  your  plaoe,'  the  same  inward 
Toice  repeated — '  he  the  upright  and  true-hearted.  Would  he  let 
his  own  selfish  feelings  condemn  his  friend  to  ssch  a  fate,  or  even  his 
irorst  enemy  ?* 

*  It  is  kue,  too  true/  I  groaned  in  anguish.  '  Must  I  save  hini 
in  spite  of  myself?  But  0,  why  did  I  come  here  ?  what  evil  spirit 
drove  me  into  these  wilds  to  make  such  a  discovery  ?  0  H«gh,  0 
my  love,  cfui  I  be  true  to  you  both,  and  to  myself  also  ?  I  cannot, 
it  is  impossible.  Then,  God  helping  me,  I  will  be  true  to  you,  let 
me  suffer  as  I  may.'  For  a  minute  or  two,  as  I  paced  to  and  fro,  I 
ihoo^t  I  would  do  and  bear  aU  things ;  then  agam  my  stitength 
fidled  me,  and  I  said,  '  If  the  chief  sends  tor  me  before  I  oan  get 
off,  I  will  do  my  best  for  his  release ;  but  if  I  find  everything  ready, 
I  will  leave  at  once.'  So  I  resolved  with  myself,  as  I  rose  and 
turned  towsfrds  my  tent.  There  I  found  the  faithful  Adams  h«d 
prepared  my  Inreakfast,  not  thinking  I  would  leave  before  the  chiefs 
hour  of  au^ence.  I  could  not  touch  it,  and  told  him  to  get  ready 
for  starting  with  the  utmboet  haste,  even  while  in  my  heart  I  loatiied 
myself  for  ike  course  I  was  taking.  As  I  walked  up  and  dewn 
nnder  the  biasing  sun,  waiting  for  Adams  to  complete  his  prepara* 
tions,  I  lamented  over  what  had  befallen  me.  I  thought  in  tkct 
dftrk  hour  only  of  myself  and  of  my  love  who  was  also  his,  aaid  who, 
I  almost  vowed  in  my  wild  despair,  should  never  again  behold  him. 
But  something — shame  I  think — when  I  thought  of  his  true  Moidship, 
vnthhdd  me  ^om  this  sin ;  still  my  whole  soul  rebdled  against  my 
fiste,  and  at  last  the  tempter  that  had  tempted  me  to  abandon  my 
friend  took  itnother  and  more  specious  form,  while  he  uiged  me 
never  to  give  up  my  love  without  a  struggle. 

*It  would  be  unmanly,  cowardly,  feeble-spirited,'  he  whispered. 
'  Bather  bind  your  friend  whose  life  you  have  saved,  »[id  who  there- 
fore owes  you  everything — bind  him  by  a  solemn  oath  never  to  go 
near  her  or  to  see  her  more.  Tell  him  you  have  her  promise,  and 
tiiat  the  happiness  of  your  life  depends  on  your  obtaining  her ;  he 
would  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths  than,  after  such  a  ocmfiden«e, 
come  between  you  and  her.  Let  him  remain  in  India  when  you  go 
home ;  if  she  then  hears  he  is  alive,  she  will  naturally  condnde 
lie  has  forgotten  her.  She  will  oontrast  his  fickleness  with  your 
«angtancy,  and  the  result  will  be  oeitain.  The  kve  once  his  will 
revert  to  you;  and  if  in  after-life  they  ever  cross  each  othar's 
paths,  you  may  look  calmly  on  their  meeti&g,  for  her  heart  will  be 
yours,  and  he,  boond  by  hia  premise,  will  avoid  her  presenoe,  so 
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that  she  will  noTer  know  by  what  means  your  happiness  was  se- 
cured.* 

I  should  have  spumed  these  thoughts  from  me  with  loathing, 
but  I  was  too  weak;  and  still  brooded  oyer  them  whilst  waiting,  when 
a  messenger  came  from  the  chief,  saying  he  would  see  me  now.  It 
was  a  full  hour  before  his  usual  time  for  giving  audience ;  but  his 
eagerness  to  see  the  stranger  had,  I  suppose,  made  him  deyiate  from 
his  custom.  I  neyer  troubled  myself  about  his  reasons,  howeyer, 
but  followed  the  messenger  mechanically,  thinking  bitterly,  '  Fate 
is  indeed  against  me ;  I  cannot  now  get  off  without  seeing  the  chief, 
and  I  must  ask  for  this  man's  release,  as  I  decided  to  do,  if  I  could 
not  get  away  in  time.' 

Yes,  I  had  become  so  lost  to  all  good  feelings,  that  I  men- 
tally called  him  *  that  man/  and  for  a  minute  almost  hated  him. 
Then,  with  a  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling,  I  remembered  that  he  was 
my  own  and  only  friend,  dearer  to  me,  as  I  had  often  felt,  than  any 
brother  could  have  been.  As  I  thought  of  all  the  years  we  had 
passed  together,  and  the  affection  we  had  felt  for  each  other,  I  shook 
off  the  tempter  boldly,  and  determined  that  no  danger  or  difficulty, 
no  selfish  hopes  or  fears,  should  ever  cause  me  to  desert  my  friend. 
At  length  I  found  myself  before  the  great  man ;  but  indeed  I  re- 
member little  of  what  passed,  only  that  I  presented  my  small  offer- 
ings, wherewith  I  hoped  to  propitiate  his  favour.  They  were  gra- 
ciously accepted,  and  I  then  asked  to  purchase  a  slave,  which  request, 
though  it  evidently  surprised  not  a  little,  was  also  granted ;  and  by 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon  my  friend  was  restored  to  me,  my  adieux 
were  spoken  to  the  dark-skinned  chief,  and  we  were  wending  our 
way  merrily  homewards. 

Merrily,  I  said ;  what  a  mockery  is  in  that  word !  If  merriment 
lies  in  a  throbbing  brain,  in  a  forced  laugh,  and  a  breaking  heart, 
then,  indeed,  I  was  merry.  As  to  my  companion,  perhaps  he  was 
so  truly,  but  I  doubt  it ;  all  happiness  has  its  alloy,  and  his  was 
disturbed  by  doubts  and  fears  as  to  what  might  have  happened  in 
his  absence. 

I  soon  told  him  everything,  except  the  one  thing  that  concerned 
him  and  myself  most  nearly,  though  still  the  course  I  had  deter- 
mined to  pursue  gathered  shape  and  substance  in  my  brain.  Again 
and  again  I  was  on  the  point  of  telling  him  my  position,  and  exact- 
ing his  promise,  and  every  time,  before  the  words  escaped  my  lips, 
I  checked  them,  thinking,  '  There  is  plenty  of  time,  and  I  cannot 
damp  his  joy  so  soon.     I  will  teU  him  another  day.* 

*  What  a  good  fellow  you  are,  Charlie !'  said  my  friend,  after  I 
had  told  him  all.  As  I  thought  of  the  treachery  I  meditated,  and 
heard  those  trusting  words,  uttered  in  the  old  frank  voice,  I  felt 
the  blood  rush  to  my  face  for  very  shame.  He  thought  me  so  good 
because  I  had  saved  Maud  from  Cameron.     What  would  he  say  if 
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he  knew  I  had  saTed  her  for  myself,  and  that,  too,  knowing  she 
loved  him  still  ? 

At  that  moment  I  thought  myself  the  most  contemptible  of 
created  things,  and  as  he  laid  his  poor  worn  hand  gently  on  my  arm, 
saying,  '  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  you  look  ill,'  I  felt  that  I 
had  indeed  sunk  low,  to  think  of  wronging  one  so  tender  and  trust- 
ing. 

*  It  is  nothing,'  I  murmured;  '  I  feel  a  little  worn  out  by  excite- 
ment, that  is  all.  Do  not  speak  to  me  for  a  little,  and  it  will  pass 
off.'  Then,  as  we  rode  on  in  silence,  side  by  side,  I  made  a  vow 
that,  God  helping  me,  I  would  be  as  true  to  him  as  my  heart  told 
me  he  would  have  been  to  me,  had  our  positions  been  altered.  I 
felt  better  once  this  resolution  was  taken ;  before,  I  had  feared  to 
meet  his  eye,  I  had  dreaded  the  touch  of  his  honest  hand ;  now  I 
could  look  at  him  fearlessly,  and  loved  him  even  better  than  of  old, 
for  my  friendship  had  been  tried  by  suffering,  and  I  humbly  hoped 
it  woidd  be  seen  to  bear  the  test.  Not  but  that  I  had  many  a  fierce 
struggle  to  pass  through,  and  many  times  my  resolution  wavered 
as  I  thought  of  the  love  I  might  have  won,  and  my  heart  would 
grow  sick  and  faint  as  I  pictured  the  long  years  I  was  doomed  to 
pass,  a  lonely  disappointed  man ;  for  I  felt  that  this  passion  was 
one  not  to  be  uprooted  or  lived  down,  as  the  more  transient  affec- 
tions of  my  youth  had  been ;  it  was  the  last  and  deepest  love  my 
heart  could  know,  and  I  shrank  with  a  natural  repugnance  from  the 
dreary  prospect  before  me.  And  then  Hugh.  Poor  fellow !  he,  know- 
ing nothing  but  that  his  love  was  safe  and  unwon,  could  do  little 
but  talk  of  her  and  his  prospects ;  for  she  was  poor  now,  as  poor  as 
he  was,  and  that  seemed  somehow  to  afford  him  unmitigated  satis- 
fiustion ;  though  why  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  starve  along  with 
her,  instead  of  living  in  luxury  together,  should  be  specially  delight- 

M,  I  know  not.     In  this  way  we  travelled  back  to  A ,  and  I 

forced  myself  to  seem  happy,  and  to  lend  a  sympathetic  ear  to  all 
Melton's  day-dreams.  Then,  hardest  task  of  all,  I  had  to  com- 
fort and  reassure  him,  when  the  painfril  conviction  would  over- 
whelm him  that  the  Hugh  Melton  Maud  Meares  had  loved  was 
young,  active,  tall,  and  handsome,  very  different  from  the  bent, 
brown,  enfeebled  man  who  now  rode  beside  me.  That  he  would 
regain  much,  almost  all,  indeed,  of  his  former  good  looks  in  time,  I 
trdy  believed ;  but  I  knew,  as  well  as  he,  that  eighteen  months 
of  privation,  toil,  and  misery  had  leffc  their  mark  on  him,  in  charac- 
ters that  would  never  be  effaced ;  that  there  were  wrinkles  on  his 
brow  no  sofb  white  fingers  could  ever  smooth  away,  and  shadows  in 
his  deep  sad  eyes  no  light  of  merry  laughter  could  ever  chase  out  of 
their  depths. 

At  A he  felt  the  change  trouble  had  wrought  in  him  keenly 

when  he  found  that  even  those  of  his  comrades  who  had  loved  him 
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best  seeihed  to  find  some  difficulty  in  recognising  him,  and  the  fiist 
minute  we  were  again  alone  together  he  turned  to  me  with  a  strange 
fear  in  his  questioning  eyes  that  was  piteous  to  see. 

'  Tell  me,  Charlie/  be  asked,  '  do  you  think  she  will  recognise 
me,  changed  as  I  am  ?'  Under  this  question  I  saw  there  lurked 
another,  which  he  dared  not  put  into  words.  '  Will  she  still  love 
this  broken-down  and  altered  man — unaltered  in  heart  it  is  true, 
but  in  all  else  how  sadly  changed !' 

A  great  pity  for  him  rose  in  my  heart  as  I  thought  what  would 
be  his  fate  if  she  should  find  the  change  too  great,  and  refuse  to  see 
in  the  toil-worn  wanderer  her  old  love;  but  whilst  I  seemed  to 
see  this  hanging  over  him  as  a  dark  possibility,  my  knowledge  of 
Maud's  characta*  gave  me  confidence  to  say : 

*  Bo  not  be  afiraid,  old  Mend ;  your  lore  is  worthy  of  you,  ^nd 
will  think  the  same  of  you  now  as  she  did  when  your  life  was  on- 
dimmed  by  care  and  sorrow,  and  your  looks  unchanged  by  toil  and 
su&ring.' 

Chaptbb  XII. 

THE  SND  OF  ALL. 

At  a some  good  news  greeted  us;  Solace  had  wecekveA 

a  letter  from  home,  in  which  it  was  mentioned  that  Mr.  Upton, 
Hugh's  rich  old  uncle,  had  died,  and  had  left  all  his  vast  pi^erty  to 
his  nephew,  if  he  should  ever  be  found ;  the  old  man  was  of  ojanioii 
that  as  no  actual  proofe  of  faifi  death  bad  been  duscovered  he  might 
still  be  alive ;  but  if  he  did  not  turn  up  after  a  term  of  ten  years, 
then,  and  in  that  case,  it  should  invert  to  another  branch  of  the 
£amily,  distant  cousins  of  Hugh's  whom  he  had  never  meA. 

Here  at  A Hugh  confided  to  Solace,  Langham,  Ten^- 

ton,  myself,  and  some  others  all  he  knew  about  hie  captivity  and 
its  cause. 

He  had  been  surrounded  whilst  out  sketching  by  a  party  of 
natives,  seized,  and  carried  into  the  hiUs.     He  knew  the  dialect  of 

the  pec^le  here  at  A very  well,  but  this  patois  puzzled  him ; 

he  made  out  enough,  however,  to  aseertain  that  some  one  of  his 
broths  officers  had  paid  one  of  the  chiefs  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
make  away  with  him.  This  chief  prudently  reflected  that  he  mi^t 
realise  still  more  money  by  selling  him  as  a  slave  than  if  he  killed 
him,  and  the  man  tar  whom  he  undertook  the  business  would  never 
be  the  wiser.  Melton  was  tjberefore  sent  deeper  and  deeper  amcoig 
the  hills,  and  finally  sold  to  the  tribe  witii  which  I  had  found  him. 
This  in  brief  was  his  story.  There  was  but  one  man  in  the  regiment 
who  bore  him  enmity  or  had  reason  to  wish  him  out  of  the  vray; 
there  could  be  little  doubt  as  to  tiie  instigator  of  this  cowardly  orime ; 
but  we  had  no  proofs,  and  after  much  debate  determined  on  lajong 
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thd  case  before  the  colonel,  and  urging  him  to  insist  on  Cameron's 
answering  the  questions  and  accusations  we  brought  against  him. 
The  colonel,  who  had  long  been  tired  of  his  quondam  pet,  took  the 
matter  up  warmly^  and  sent  for  Captain  Cameton  at  once. 

I  triumphed  inwardly,  and  thought, '  Our  day  of  power  is  come ;  we 
will  at  least  be  aTenged  by  seeing  this  wretch  humiliated  and  kicked 
out  of  the  regiment  as  he  deserves.  Rey^ige  is  sweet  certainly, 
and  he  is  undesenring  of  pity;'  ncTertheless  when  Cameron  first 
entered  the  room,  and  saw  the  stem  accusing  faces  gathered  round 
kirn,  he  grew  pale  to  his  lips,  and  seemed  for  a  minute  as  though 
lie  would  have  Mien.  At  that  moment,  if  he  had  shown  signs  of 
repentance,  I  could  have  felt  it  in  my  heart  to  forget  all  but  his 
cruel  treatment  of  my  friend,  who  looked  more  kindly  on  him  than 
any  of  us,  and  would  have  handed  him  a  chair.  But,  recovering  his 
strength  and  his  usual  cynical  sneeriiig  smile  with  an  evident  effort, 
be  interrupted  the  colonel  as  he  was  sibout  to  speak,  saying : 

^  Never  mind  the  chair,  Melton ;  I  prefer  standing.  And  you, 
colonel,  need  not  trouble  yourself  to  speak ;  I  can  see  pretty  clearly 
by  the  fiEu^s  of  these  gentlemen,  that  some  dreadful  charges  have 
been  brought  against  me,  and  as  slander  against  oneself  is  pecu- 
liarly disagreeable,  I  decline  hearing  it.  Do  not  think  for  a  minute, 
my  dear  sir,  I  acknowledge  the  truth  of  those  charges ;  but  it  is 
hardly  worth  the  trouble  of  denying  them  when  every  one  around 
me  believes  them  true,  so  I  shall  dispense  with  that  ceremony. 
And  now  I  have  only  to  tell  you  that,  finding  the  air  of  this  place 
disagree  with  me,  and  the  society  not  so  agreeable  as  I  could  wish, 
I  have  determined  on  selimg  out,  and  will  send  in  my  papers  at 
once.  You  cannot  prove  your  charges,  and  will  therefore,  I  suppose, 
allow  me  to  sell  out  quietly.  I  do  not  think  I  have  anything 
further  to  say  that  would  be  agreeable  to  you  to  hear,  so  I  had 
better  wish  you  good -morning;'  and  with  a  sneer  on  his  lips, 
Cameron  left  the  room. 

'  A  j^eeious  scoundrel  we  have  got  rid  of,'  muttered  the  colonel, 
as  the  door  closed  on  him.     *  I  do  not  envy  his  future  associates.' 

As  this  is  the  last  time  Cameron  comes  across  the  thread  of  the 
story,  I  may  be  permitted  to  mention  that  when  I  last  saw  him  he 
was  acting  as  croupier  to  a  gaming-table  at  a  small  German  Bad. 
Thus  my  revenge  eame  to  nothing  after  all ;  and  perhaps  it  was 
best  so,  for  what  was  I  that  I  should  desire  to  triumph  over  this 
aian — ^I  who  had  tried  to  desert  the  best  friend  ever  man  had  in  his 
need  ?  As  Cameron  turned  away,  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  if 
those  acoond  only  knew  all,  they  would  not  think  much  better  of 
ma  than  of  him. 

We  did  not  stop  long  at  A .     Melton  was  far  too  anxious 

to  return  to  England,  and  to  satisfy  himself  with  his  own  eyes  of  his 
bve's  safety  and  the  continuance  of  her  affection,  to  delay  a  moment 
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longer  than  was  necessary;  I^  who  had  now  made  up  my  mind 
as  to  the  conrse  I  should  pursue,  intended  to  accompany  him. 

It  was  a  dull  wet  day  about  the  beginning  of  June  when  we 
arrived  in  London.  I  knew  from  my  mother  where  to  look  for  the 
Meareses,  for  they  had  long  ago  taken  up  their  abode  in  the  capital. 
We  arranged  that  Hugh  should  go  to  his  lawyer's  to  put  in  his 
claim  to  his  uncle's  property,  and  to  talk  over  business  matters ;  whilst 
I  went  to  Miss  Meares's  lodgings,  to  break  the  news  to  Maud  that 
one  had  indeed  returned  from  the  dead,  as  I  murmured  to  myself, 
repeating  sadly  the  words  of  the  Arab's  prophecy.  He  was  to  follow 
me  thither  as  quickly  as  he  could,  and  I  hoped  fervently  his  coming 
would  not  be  long  delayed ;  once  the  news  was  told,  I  should  find 
each  minute  passed  with  her  an  age  of  pain  till  I  could  make  my 
escape.  I  drove  to  the  house  quickly,  though  in  my  state  of  sus- 
pense every  moment  seemed  an  hour.  What  if  she  should  have 
taught  herself  to  consider  him  as  dead,  and  to  look  on  me  as  her 
future  husband ;  nay,  had  even  perhaps  grown  to  love  me !  I 
thought  I  had  heard  of  such  things,  and  with  a  beating  heart  I 
hoped  against  hope  as  I  mounted  the  narrow  stairs  to  her  little 
drawing-room. 

But  all  such  hopes,  if  indeed  I  ever  really  entertained  them,  fled 
as  I  met  her  quiet  friendly  smile,  her  frank  outstretched  hand. 
There  was  none  of  the  shy  timidity  of  love,  none  of  its  happy  glad- 
ness visible  in  those  quiet  deep  eyes.  She  welcomed  me  as  one 
welcomes  a  dear  trusted  friend,  a  brother  perhaps,  but  no  more. 
We  were  alone ;  so  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  my  telling  her 
everything.  This  I  did  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  keeping  my 
eyes  fixed  on  one  particular  bunch  of  flowers  in  the  pattern  of  the 
carpet,  and  yet  seeing  distinctly  the  flush  rising  in  her  cheeks,  and 
a  troubled  look  dimming  her  dear  eyes.  I  could  see  the  trembling 
of  the  white  hands  clasped  in  her  lap,  the  nervous  hurried  breathing, 
and  still  I  spoke  on ;  I  spared  myself  in  nothing ;  I  felt  almost  as 
if  making  myself  base  in  her  eyes  was  in  some  sort  doing  penance 
for  my  betrayal  of  my  friend.  I  told  even  of  that — of  my  wicked 
desire  to  leave  him  there  to  his  fate,  and  could  feel  her  large  eyes 
turned  on  me  with  a  look  of  sorrowful  reproach.  She  spoke  not  a 
word  as  I  went  on  to  relate  what  had  passed  at  A ,  when  sud- 
denly I  heard  a  cab  drive  to  the  door.  I  knew  it  was  Hugh,  and 
rising,  said : 

*  All  the  rest  you  will  hear  from  him.  You  are  free  for  ever 
from  the  promise  I  once  forced  from  you.  One  request  only  I  make 
of  you.  Do  not  let  him  know  that  his  return  stood  between  me  and 
all  that  I  hold  most  dear  in  life.  It  would  mar  his  happiness  and 
grieve  his  loving  heart  if  he  thought  for  a  moment  that  his  peace 
had  been  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  mine.  Years  may  pass  before 
we  meet  again ;  till  then,  farewell.' 
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'  Good  friend  and  true,  farewell/  she  mnrmured,  as  she  held  out 
her  hand  to  me,  with  tears  floating  in  h^r  deep  soft  eyes.  I  raised 
it  for  a  moment  to  my  lips,  and  hurried  from  the  room,  feeling  as 
though  a  light  had  suddenly  been  extinguished  in  my  life,  and  I  was 
left  in  utter  darkness. 

On  the  stairs  I  met  Hugh.  '  Come  and  see  me  at  the  Army 
and  Nayy  this  eyening,  old  fellow,'  I  said,  as  I  passed  out ;  and  in 
another  minute  I  was  once  more  in  the  street. 

Next  day  I  left  town  for  Cairns,  and  in  two  months  was 
once  more  on  my  way  to  India.  I  heard  from  my  sister  that 
Maud  Meares's  wedding  was  a  very  grand  one.  '  You  know,'  she 
wrote,  *  at  one  time  I  fancied  you  liked  her,  and  that  even  she  liked 
you ;  but  now  that  your  friend,  who  was  always  hanging  after  her, 
has  come  into  his  uncle's  property,  he  has  carried  the  day ;  what 
she  can  see  in  him  now,  I  cannot  think ;  he  is  so  greatly  altered 
smce  he  went  to  India.  Howeyer,  he  certainly  is  getting  more  like 
his  old  self  every  day,  and  I  daresay  will  soon  be  quite  young  and 
handsome  again.  She  seems  wrapped  up  in  him ;  so  perhaps  after 
all  it  was  a  good  thing  I  was  mistaken,  and  you  did  not  care  for 
her;  it  would  have  been  a  bad  thing  if  you  had  married  her,  and 
he  had  returned  afterwards.' 

Not  a  pleasant  letter  to  read,  was  it  ?  though  no  doubt  meant 
in  all  kindliness ;  but  it  helped  me  to  see  that  I  had  done  the  right 
thing,  and  that  conviction  strengthens  me  to  bear  the  pain  of  the 
Tague  and  purposeless  longing,  the  wild  regrets  for  what  might  have 
been,  that  rise,  in  spite  of  all  efibrts  to  repress  them,  in  my  heart, 
whenever  1  think  of  that  happy  and  yet  most  bitter  day  when  I  found 
my  friend  and  lost  my  love. 
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BY  WAT  BEADWOOD,  AUTHOR  OF  *O.V.H^'  'ENSEMBLE/  ETC. 


Chapter  L  College  Wine. 

'  Mr.  Somebset's  compliments,  sir,  and  will  you  take  wine  wHli 
him  to-night  after  hall  ?*  said  the  porter  of  Bolingbroke  College  to 
Charlie  Gray,  Bible  clerk,  as  the  latter  was  passing  the  lodge-gate 
on  his  way  to  evening  chapel. 

Gb'ay  looked  half-surprised  at  the  message ;  then,  after  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  replied : 

'  My  compliments  to  Mr.  Somerset,  and  I  shall  be  very  happy 
to  do  so.' 

The  chapel-bell  began  to  '  swear,'  as  the  last  half-minnte's  presto 
tolling  was  irreverently  styled  by  Bolingbroke  nndergradoates,  and  the 
Bible  clerk  hnrried  away  to  his  duties  of  marking  the  attendance  of 
members  of  the  college  in  statu  pupiUari  at  evening  service. 

By  the  middle  of  the  Psalms  he  had  completed  his  observations 
and  list  of  attendance,  and  irreverently  snfifered  his  thoughts  to 
wander  upon  the  invitation  that  he  had  jnst  received.  He  had  by 
now  almost  completed  his  first  year's  residence  in  Bolingbroke ;  yet 
np  to  this  date  his  college  acquaintance  may  have  been  said  to  have 
been  limited  to  about  half  a  dozen  at  most  of  such  of  the  poorer 
class  of  undergraduates  as  were  by  their  birth  and  breeding  genial 
associates  for  a  young  man  gentleman  by  blood,  but  reputed  a  college 
pauper  by  position.  The  wealthier  class  of  *  commoners'  held  rather 
aloof  from  the  scholars,  and  more  especially  from  the  Bible  clerk, 
whose  duties  of  compulsory  attendance  twice  a  day  at  the  college 
roll-call,  which  passed  under  the  name  of  divine  service,  they  for 
the  most  part  professed  to  look  upon  as  menial.  Charlie  Gray 
could  not  but  confess  to  himself  that  he  felt  his  position  at  times 
most  acutely.  Bom  and  bred  a  gentleman— the  son  of  an  Indian 
major,  who  had  bled  for  his  country  at  the  Ehyber  Pass  and  in  the 
Sutlej  campaigns — he  had  found  himself  and  his  father,  at  the  close 
of  his  own  school  career,  suddenly  reduced  in  circumstances  from 
the  failure  of  a  local  bank,  to  such  an  extent  that  all  hopes  of  a 
future  university  career,  upon  which  he  had  built  his  hopes,  were 
apparently  put  an  end  to  from  the  sheer  inability  of  his  now  retired 
and  invalided  father  to  supply  from  his  crippled  resources  the  means 
requisite  for  a  three  years'  residence  at  the  University,  even  upon 
the  closest  and  most  penurious  principles.  For  the  army  also 
Charlie  found  himself  ineligible.     Some  sudden  strain  at  football 
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had  sown  the  seeds  of  yarieose  yeins  in  the  leg ;  Bui  for  these  the 
anny  surgeons  had  rejected  him  as  mnsoTind  when  he  attempted  to 
paas  a  medical  examination*  He  had  not  sofflciMit  talent  to  win 
for  himself  some  yalnable  schdarship  in  open  competitive  examina- 
tioii ;  and  it  was  with  mingled  feelings  of  diffidence  and  straggling 
pride  that  he  descried,  under  the  heading  of  '  University  Intelligence' 
in  the  Times,  a  notice  tiiat  a  BiUe  clerkship,  of  the  value  of  lOOZ. 
pear  amram,  tenable  for  &nr  years,,  was  to  be  oflbred  on  soch  and 
such  a  day  at  BoUngtoike  College,  and  felt  that  ufoa  some  such 
chance  as  this  depended  his  only  hope  of  completing  his  education. 

The  drudgery  attached  to  these  clerkships  prevents  them  from 
commanding  the  same  competition  that  less  valuable  but  more 
honourable  and  less  onerous  emoluments  in  the  way  of  open  scholar- 
ships obtain ;  and  so  long  as  candidates  are  up  to  a  fair  standard 
of  proficiency,  and  cim  produce  good  testimonials  and  certificates  of 
thdr  own  necessity,  such  appointments  are  not  too  difficult  to  be 
obtained.  Before  another  month  was  out  Charlie  Gray  had  matri- 
cnlaited  at  Bolingbroke  as  Bible  clerk  of  the  college* 

Up  to  the  date  to  wfaidi  our  proEient  anecdote  refm,  the  Bible 
ckrk  had  not  broken  bread  in  the  rooms  of  one  of  his  old  school 
acquaintances,  of  vdnch  some  half-dozen  were  residents  of  bis  college. 
They  recognised  him,  and  he  tiiem,  as  nodding  acquaintances  in 
quad,  and  that  may  be  said  to  have  been  all.  Nor  vras  this  standing 
aloof  of  old  acquaintances  the  only  matter  which  galled  his  feelings ; 
others  seined  to  take  advantage  of  the  impecunious  position  of  the 
Bible  derk  to  make  him  fed  his  position  the  more  acutely.  De 
Brass,  one  of  the  wealthiest  commoners  (son  of  a  millionaire  ex-nawy 
contractor,  who  codd  soaroe  spell  his  own  name  since  he  had  ap- 
pended the  'De'  to  mmk  his  new-made  opulence),  had  one  day 
coolly  called  on  Gray,  and  suggested  to  him  that  he  could  make  it 
*  worth  his  while'  to  marie  him,  De  Brass,  as  present  in  chapel  when 
absent  on  hunting  mornings  ;  and  if  ever  Charlie  grudged  his  light 
wdght  and  lack  of  physical  strength,  it  was  on  that  occasion,  that 
he  could  not  then  and  there  kick  the  presuming  novtu  homo  down- 
stairs. The  dean,  moreover,  must  needs  have  a  cut  at  him ;  for 
one  d^T)  ^^&en  Charlie  asked  foat  leave  to  migrate  from  his  back 
garrets  to  more  genial  rooms  in  the  front  quad,  that  dignitary  re- 
buked him ;  for  that  be,  'in  reoeqit  of  eleemosynary  assistance  from 
the  college,  should  expect  to  obtain  rooms  destined  for  undergraduates 
of  good  means,  who  would  lay  out  mcmey  on  their  rooms  for  ihe 
good  of  the  college.'  Last  of  all,  the  same  infirmity  that  had  con- 
demned Charlie  firom  serving  her  Mi^esfy  also  made  it  imprudent 
(to  BKj  nothing  of  his  lack  of  physique)  te  embark  in  any  of  the 
atUetie  pmsQits  of  the  day,  by  which  he  might  otiierwise  have 
bxoagfat  himself  mone  into  contact  with  his  feflow-undeigiaduates. 

The  deaai  WBff  a  *  q»eedy-  one  over  the  course/  as  ^  sporting 
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members  of  the  college  termed  the  performance  of  the  chapel  ser- 
vice :  he  would  take  up  one  verse  of  the  Psalms  forty  miles  an  hour 
by  the  time  that  the  scanty  responses  had  ran  about  half-way 
through  the  preceding  verse ;  the  congregation  of  course  followed 
suit  to  his  precedent  of  anticipation,  and  drowned  in  their  turn  the 
last  half  of  his  response.  Small  wonder,  then,  that  chapel  service 
was  concluded  in  exactly  twenty-two  minutes  from  the  last  note  of 
the  chapel-bell,  and  before  even  Charlie  had  fully  run  his  course  of 
rumination  upon  the  new  offer  of  hospitality  that  had  been  unex- 
pectedly offered  to  him,  and  the  extent  of  congeniality  that  might 
in  future  accrue  to  it. 

He  half  regretted  that  he  had  not  declined  it,  for  his  own  means 
would  not  suffer  him  to  reciprocate  hospitalities  on  any  grand  scale ; 
but  the  die  was  now  cast,  and  to  cut  the  engagement  would  be 
worse  than  inability  to  return  like  for  like ;  and  inasmuch  as  the 
country  parson  or  doctor  is  not  expected  to  be  able  to  return  tit  for 
tat  for  all  the  hospitality  which  he  receives  from  the  leading  parish 
landowners,  yet  is  welcome  for  his  own  merits  and  geniality,  so  the 
Bible  clerk  excused  himself  that  he  might  accordhimself  as  aguest, 
when  invited  by  wealthier  contemporaries,  without  losing  caste  or 
self-respect  by  inability  to  keep  pace  with  their  entertainments. 

When  he  had  finished  his  scrambling  dinner  of  ^  commons'  at 
the  scholars'  table,  and  had  waited  to  the  last  to  say,  when  the 
high  table  had  eaten  their  fill,  a  rigmarole  Latin  grace,  thank- 
ing college  benefactors  for  the  good  things  of  this  life,  he  left  the 
now  empty  hall,  and  sought  Somerset's  rooms>  where  he  found  at 
least  half  the  college  assembled  at  two  long  tables,  covered  in  profu- 
sion with  the  second-rate  odds  and  ends  of  an  Oxford  dessert. 

^  Let  me  find  you  a  seat,  Gray,'  said  his  host  courteously,  clear- 
ing a  space  for  the  last  comer  upon  a  snug  fireside  sofa.  ^  What  do 
you  drink  ?  Port,  you  say  ?  Let  me  give  you  a  backhander.  I 
was  afraid  you  were  not  coming,  but  I  suppose  that  confounded 
grace  made  you  late.  I  always  say  my  own  grace :  *^  For  what  we 
are  going  to  receive,  thank  God  we  have  not  to  pay  till  next  term."  ' 

Gray  found  himself  seated  between  his  host  and  Allen,  captain 
of  the  college  boat-club ;  both  genial  fellows  in  their  way,  and  vdth 
whom  he  soon  got  on  easy  terms  of  conversation,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  a  mere  nodding  acquaintance  with  the  former,  and  call 
and  solicitation  to  join  the  college  boat-dub  from  the  latter,  had 
hitherto  been  the  limit  of  his  acquaintance  with  either. 

By  the  time  that  the  wine  had  circulated  some  half-dozen  times, 
and  cigars  were  beginning  to  be  produced,  Somerset  rose  to  his  1^^, 
and  with  apologies  for  recurrence  to  the  tabooed  custom  of  pubUc 
speaking  at  wines,  explained  that  he  took  advantage  of  the  gather- 
ing to  lay  before  his  Mends  the  advisability  of  doing  as  other  leading 
coU^es  annually  had  done  before  them,  viz.  of  getting  up  some 
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coDege  steeplechases,  or  '  grinds.'  The  company  would  agree  with 
him  that  Bolingbroke  should  never  be  behind  its  compeers  in  playing 
its  role  of  public  sport;  and  that  it  was  high  time  that  it  should  no 
longer  be  a  slur  upon  the  place  that  it  alone  of  leading  colleges^  that 
boasted  a  goodly  contingent  of  hunting  men,  should  have  no  annual 
^grinds/  which,  in  the  way  of  emulation  and  good  fellowship,  did 
more  than  anything  to  foster  the  noble  art  of  horsemanship. 

He  pointed  out  that  inasmuch  as  other  pursuits  in  which  the 
college  was  publicly  represented  by  a  few  were  yet  more  or  less 
supported  by  all,  to  wit,  the  eleven  and  the  eight ;  so,  on  the  present 
occasion,  he  hoped  that  other  members  of  the  college  who  might  not 
feel  disposed  to  ride  would  yet  contribute  some  small  amount  for 
an  midertaking  due  to  the  public  position  of  the  college.  That 
there  would  be  races  of  all  classes — one  on  the  flat;  one  steeplechase 
for  Oxford  hacks,  for  which  any  undergraduate  might  enter  and 
easily  find  a  mount ;  one  for  horses  of  any  sort  that  had  never  run 
for  an  open  race,  and  open  to  the  whole  University ;  and  one  for 
borses  bona  fide  the  property  of  jnembers  of  Bolingbroke. 

With  due  applause  and  indorsement  he  passed  round,  the  way 
of  the  wine,  a  subscription-list,  and  the  conversation  flowed  fast 
and  fbrious  upon  the  new  topic. 

*  Where  was  the  course  to  be  ?' 

'  What  distance  would  the  races  be  T 
'  How  about  dons  and  proctors  ?' 

*  What  weights  for  what  races  ?' 

De  Brass,  buU-necked,  pudgy-cheeked,  and  twelve  stone  odd  for 
Ins  five  foot  seven  of  height,  voted  to  bar  catch-weights. 

Carnegie,  master  of  the  University  drag,  and  well  able  to  scale 
lOst.  71bs.  in  racing  leathers. and  pigskin,  insisted  that  anyhow  the 
hack  race,  by  all  precedent,  should  be  a  catch-weight  race :  probably 
list.  71bs.  should  be  the  weight  for  the  other  races,  with  penalties 
for  previous  wins. 

Dayrell,  an  out-college  man,  owner  of  Mackintosh,  winner  of  the 
last  Undergraduates'  Plate  at  Aylesbury,  thought  that  twelve  stone  was 
enough  for  a  horse  to  carry,  without  breaking  his  back  with  penalties. 

And  thus  conversation  and  dispute  ran  riot,  while  the  subscrip- 
tion-list passed  round  the  room. 

Charlie  Gray  had  but  little  in  common  and  little  to  say  upon  the 
topic  of  horseflesh ;  riding  was  of  course  beyond  his  means  since 
the  days  of  the  bank  failure,  though  as  a  boy  few  had  gone  better 
than  he  on  his  pony  with  the  Blackmore  Yale.  He  felt  an  indignant 
suspicion  also  within  him  that  his  company  had  never  been  sought 
before  by  Somerset  or  his  set,  and  that  he  was  invited  now  only  to 
be  made  use  of,  and  to  be  bled  for  their  benefit  in  aid  of  a  sport  in 
which  he  could  not  share.  They  had  no  right  to  ask  him  to  sub- 
scribe, and  he  could  ill  afibrd  it.  He  had  nearly  made  up  his  mind 
Thibd  8»MBS,  Vol.  Vn.  F.S.  Vol.  XXYII.  K 
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to  decline  to  haTe  anythmg  to  do  with  the  list,  when  it  readied  his 
right-hand  neighhonr,  and  Somerset  good-hnmonredly  said : 

*  Win  you  please  pass  the  book  to  me  when  Allen  has  done  with 
it  ?  I  sha'n't  dun  yon,  yon  know ;  it  isn't  £air,  as  yon  ain't  a  hunt- 
ing man.' 

There  were  many  other  non-hnnting  men  in  the  room  besides 
Gray ;  and  Somerset's  own  speech  to  the  assembly  had  impressed 
the  maxim  that  all  classes  should  aid  all  in  college  undertakings ; 
but  the  gist  of  the  speech  was  obvious,  and  kindly  and  fairly  meant 
by  the  speaker. 

But  Charlie,  though  mollified  as  to  his  views  of  the  policy  of 
Somerset's  hospitality  towards  himself,  was  piqued  by  his  position, 
and  by  the  £act  that  he  felt  other  eyes  turned  upon  him  at  the  mo- 
ment. 

'  May  I  see  it  ?'  he  asked. 

'  By  all  means.     Let  us  add  it  up  together.' 

*  I  must  travel  third  class  to  and  from  home  at  Easter  to  make  up 
for  it,'  thought  Charlie  to  himself.  Then,  as  they  came  to  the  end 
of  the  column,  he  wrote  his  own  name,  and  put  down  a  guinea  on 
the  table,  saying : 

'  I  should  like  to  take  my  share,  as  far  as  I  can,  in  a  college 
undertaking,  and  shall  wish  you  success.' 

*  How  awfully  good  of  you !  and  ready  money  too.  I  wish  every 
one  else  paid  cash ;  it  is  &r  harder  to  get  payment  than  promises, 
as  a  rule.' 

And  Allen  said : 

'  I  wish  we  had  more  fellows  like  you  in  the  place,  who  would 
back  us  up  in  things  which  they  may  not  be  able  to  afford  time  to 
take  up  themselves.' 

And  when  the  party  broke  up,  and  Gray,  engaged  to  breakfiist 
with  Allen  next  morning,  returned  alone  to  his  garret,  he  conflicted 
with  himself  whether  it  was  public  spirit,  proper  pride,  or  want  of 
moral  courage  that  had  made  him,  unsolicited,  proffer  his  mite  to 
the  service  of  a  set  with  most  of  whom  he  had  no  sympathies,  and 
with  none  of  them  means  in  common. 


Chapter  11. 

A  COUirrBY  FRTBND. 

Fouit  days  later,  Charlie  Gray  was  crossing  the  High  on  his  re* 
turn  from  a  lecture  under  the  Professor  of  Latin  Verse.  Somebody 
tapped  him  on  the  shoulder. 

*  Why,  Mr.  Magendie,  I  had  no  idea  you  were  in  Oxford  !* 
^  Nor  had  I  much  intention  to  be  here,  my  boy ;  but  unforta- 
nately  I  am  subpoenaed  at  the  assizes  in  a  rascally  trespass  case  ; 
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80  I  must  kick  up  my  heels  till  the  suit  is  called  <m,  tad  perhaps 
get  a  munificent  guinea  for  my  pains  at  the  end  of  the  matter.' 

'Have  yon  had  a  good  season  in  the  Vale?'  asked  Charlie,  at 
once  broaching  the  subject  that  would  be  nearest  the  heart  of  Dick 
Magendie. 

'  First-rate !  Wish  you  had  been  with  us,  Charlie.  Let  me 
see,  I  don't  think  we  have  met  since  the  day  when  yon  rode  my 
yonng  one  over  the  park  palings.  He  does  go  alarming  now,  I  can 
tell  you ;  jumps  like  a  cat,  and  you  can't  stop  him.' 

8t.  Maiy's  chimed  one  o'clock. 

'  Won't  you  come  back  with  me  and  haye  some  lunch  ?*  asked 
Charlie  of  his  friend. 

'  Thank  ye,  my  boy,  I  will  if  you  don't  mind ;  and  we'll  haye  a 
bit  of  a  gossip  about  old  times.  We  miss  you  and  your  goyemor 
sadly  in  the  old  place.  He  says  he'll  come  down  and  bring  you 
for  a  bit  of  shooting  with  me  next  September.     Mind  you  come.' 

'  It's  awfnUy  good  of  you.  I  should  like  to  do  so  of  all  things ; 
bat  as  to  the  shooting,  I  haye  no  gun  now,  and  a  certificate  is  such 
an  expense  besides.' 

'Hang  certificates!'  said  Dick  Magendie.  'Nobody  shall  ask 
yon  questions  on  my  lands,  and  I'ye  lots  of  guns  for  you  to  pick  from. 
By  the  bye,  I  haye  a  parcel — ^pictures  or  something  of  the  sort — 
for  you,  from  Jessie.  She  sent  all  sorts  of  messages  to  you ;  says 
Fm  to  iHing  her  up  for  Commemoration,  wheneyer  that  is,  and  you 
are  to  chaperon  us.' 

'  Of  course  I  will,'  said  Charlie,  blushing,  as  he  painfully  recalled 
the  schoolroom  amicability  (?)  that  had  existed  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  between  himself  and  Dick  Magendie's  only  daughter.  '  And 
how  is  she  ?' 

*  Fit  as  a  fiddle,  and  goes  like  a  bird  one  day  a  week,  which  is 
all  her  goyemess  allows  her ;  but  she  says  she  is  to  keep  a  string 
of  h^  own  when  she  comes  out  after  midsummer.' 

As  they  reached  the  porter's  lodge,  De  Brass,  smoking  in  the 
portico,  turned  superciliously  to  scan  Charlie's  burly  frieze-coated 
acquaintance,  and  then,  not  ofiering  to  moye  out  of  the  way,  com- 
pelled them  to  part  company  and  squeeze  through  the  doorway  be- 
hind his  round  shoulders. 

'  Who's  that  ?'  asked  Dick,  as  they  begim  to  ascend  Charlie's 
coriucrew  garret-stairs. 

*  De  Brass  his  name  is.  I  don't  know  much  of  him,  and  don't 
like  what  I  do  know.     He  puts  on  so  much  side.' 

'  Not  much  blood  about  him ;  cob-built,  wall-sided,  shameful 
bad  quarters,  and  I  won't  swear  he  isn't  dub-hoofed.  Holloa,  what's 
this  about  ?  What  sporting  chaps  you  are  here  !'  And  Dick  took 
up  a  programme  of  the  coming  grinds,  which  had  been  printed  under 
ihe  rose,  and  a  copy  sent  to  each  subscriber. 
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BOLINGBBOKB  ARISTOCRATIC  STBBPLBCHASBS, 
To  he  held  at  Wendlebwy  on  February  2Bth. 

The  Ukdbbosaduatbs'  Stakes,  of  2  botb.  eaob,  20  added,  for  horaeB  boD&  fide 
the  property  of  undergradoate  memben  of  Bolingbroke  College,  that  have  never 
run  an  open  steeplechaae,  three  miles  and  a  half  over  a  fair  hunting  country,  128t. 
eaoh. 

The  Wbkdlebubt  Stakes,  of  1  sov.  each,  15  added,  list  each.  Winners 
of  20  SOTS,  at  any  time  Tibs,  extra,  of  50  sovs.  14lbs.  extra,  and  71bs.  extra  for 
erery  further  50  sots,  or  part  of  50  sots,  won,  aooumulatiTe  up  to  21lb8.  One  mile 
on  the  flat 

The  Open  Steeplechase,  of  3  sots,  each,  25  added  for  horses  that  have  noTer 
run  in  an  open  flat  or  steeplechase,  list  Tibs.  each.  Winners  extra,  according  to 
preceding  scale. 

The  Hack  Plate,  of  1  sot.  each,  15  added  for  horses  the  bon&fide  property  of 
liTory-stable-keepers  of  Oxford,  catch- weights  not  under  lOst.  T  lbs.  each,  two  miles. 

The  aboTc  races  are  to  be  nominated  and  ridden  for  excluaiTely  by  resident 
members  of  tiie  college,  with  the  exception  of  the  Open  Steeplechase,  which  is  open 
to  all  resident  members  of  the  UniTersity. 

'  Well,  and  what  are  yon  going  to  run  or  ride  for  ?'  asked  Ma- 
gendie,  when  he  had  come  to  the  end  of  the  programme. 

*  I  am  not  going  to  nm  or  ride  anything ;  I  can't  afford  it.  The 
programme  has  been  sent  in  to  me,  that  is  all.' 

*  Dash  it  all,  man,  can't  you  show  them  the  way  for  one  of  the 
lot?' 

'  I'm  afraid  not,'  said  Charlie,  rather  dolefully. 

'  Gracioas !  Could  not  you  run  my  young  brown  in  the  open 
race,  hey  ?  To  be  nominated  and  ridden  by  undergraduates ;  that 
is  all  it  says — all  required.  I  lay  a  guinea  to  a  gooseberry  he  makes 
some  of  the  best  of  them  look  foolish.  You  haye  no  idea  what 
form  he  has  been  going  in  lately.  He  goes  out  with  one  of  my 
stable-lads  on  him  regularly  to  look  at  the  hounds,  and  nothing  can 
touch  him,  and  he's  as  thoroughbred  as  Eclipse ;  never  ran  in  public 
either.     Just  the  thing  for  you,  Charlie.' 

Charlie's  mouth  watered  at  the  idea,  if  only  to  show  that  the 
poor  Bible  clerk  was  not  such  a  fool  as  he  looked;  but  he  said  diffi- 
dently :  *  0,  there  is  nothing  I  should  like  better ;  but  I  don't  know. 
You  see  I  have  not  been  in  the  saddle  now  for  more  than  a  year, 
and  I  should  be  all  abroad  riding  over  a  country  all  of  a  sudden, 
especially  in  a  race.    .1  have  never  ridden  in  one,  you  know.' 

'  I'll  have  the  nag  down  here  for  you  to  do  what  you  like  with 
and  get  used  to  him.  Let's  see,  you  have  a  week  to  the  race,  and 
he  may  just  as  well  be  at  livery  here  as  eating  his  head  off  at  home. 
Will  you  ride  him  if  I  send  him  you  ?' 

*  Of  course  I  will,  if  you  think  the  stake  is  worth  your  running 
for.' 

'  Worth  your  running  for,  my  dear  boy.  Of  course  you  shall 
have  the  swag,  if  you  can  collar  it.  It  will  do  the  horse  all  the 
good  in  the  world,  and  me  too,  to  give  him.  a  public  trial  and  see 
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what  he  is  made  of.  Who  knows  bnt  it  may  make  a  Liyerpool  nag 
of  him,  thoagh  I  never  did  fly  at  such  game  as  that  yet.' 

And  so  they  settled  it  between  tiiem,  while  Dick  Magendie 
deyoured  an  enonnous  lonoheon,  and  swore  by  the  excellence  of 
Bolingbroke  ale.     As  he  rose  he  said,  looking  at  his  watch : 

'  I  mnst  get  down  now  to  this  infernal  Coort-boose,  and  see  if 
I'm  wanted  yet.  I  say,  when  you  were  at  school  a  year  ago,  I  was 
always  allowed  to  tip  you ;  and  you  can't  grow  a  moustache  yet,  so 
I  suppose  I  may  do  the  same  for  auld  lang  syne ;'  and  he  shoved  a 
twenty-pound  note  into  Charlie's  hand. 

Charlie  looked  confused  as  he  stammered  : 

*  You're  too  kind  already ;  indeed  I — ' 

*  Nonsense,  old  boy.  Keep  your  tail  up,  and  go  in  and  win ; 
and  if  you  can  polish  them  all  off,  you  shall  give  me  a  silver  pint- 
pot,  with  a  full  inscription  of  the  race  and  all  about  it.'  And  he 
thumped  his  way  down-stairs  before  Charlie  had  time  to  expound  his 
thanks. 

Chaptee  in. 

A  SHBEP  AS  WELL  AS  A  LAMB. 

The  young  brown  came  down,  according  to  telegraphic  orders, 
by  the  following  afternoon,  and  Charlie  safely  stowed  him  away  in 
the  stables  of  old  Bone,  the  livery-stable-keeper.  Dick  had  for- 
gotten nothing — ^racing-saddle,  bridle,  surcingle,  weights,  and  cloths, 
came  with  the  horse.  Charlie  recalled  the  fact  that  there  should 
be  at  home  a  pair  or  two  of  boots  and  breeches,  if  he  had  not  grown 
out  of  them  since  school-days.  Telling  the  old  major  candidly  of  his 
intentions,  he  wrote  at  once  for  them,  and  received  with  them  a 
paternal  admonition  not  to  break  his  neck  or  get  proctorised. 

As  he  was  sallying  forth  after  lunch  for  liis  first  ride  upon  the 
brown,  he  espied  the  dean  standing  in  the  lodge ;  and  as  it  would 
never  do  for  a  Bible  derk  to  be  detected  in  such  unholy  garments 
as  boots  and  breeches,  Charlie  had  the  gumption  to  slip  back,  draw 
a  pair  of  inexpressibles  over  the  unorthodox  habiliments,  put  on  cap 
and  gown,  and  thus  passed  unquestioned  the  cynical  gaze  of  the  dean. 

It  seemed  to  restore  a  dash  of  the  old  life  to  him,  without  the 
least  shade  of  discontent  at  his  present  lot,  as  he  settled  down  into 
his  saddle,  sneaked  along  Merton  and  King-street,  and  up  Long 
Wall-street  and  Holywell,  and  managed  to  slip  out  of  Oxford  by  the 
Parks,  unobserved  by  the  critical  eyes  of  dons.  The  brown  was  a 
wonderful  free-goer ;  and  when  within  sight  of  Eidlington,  Charlie 
ventured  to  leave  the  main  road,  and  to  commence  '  larking'  on  his 
own  account.  He  was  well  pleased  to  find  the  young  one  so  thor- 
oughly at  home  to  his  duty,  so  improved  since  he  last  crossed  him — 
then  a  raw  shambling  tluree-year-old,  now  gay  as  a  girl,  free  as  a 
fox,  and  quick  on  his  legs  as  a  buck-rabbit.     '  If  he  can  only  gallop 
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as  far  as  he  can  fiast/  Charlie  oonoladed,  '  I  think  we  can  open  some 
of  their  eyes  next  Wednesday.' 

As  he  returned  to  stables,  with  half  an  honr  to  spare  before 
chapel,  he  mast  needs  fftU  into  gossip  with  old  Bone. 

'  He  is  a  nice  'oes — Tory  nice  'oss  indeed,  sir ;  and  he*s  to  ran 
at  Wendlebnry  o'  Wen'sday,  and  you  wants  him  took  over ;  very 
good,  sir.  Yon  may  depend  cm  me,  sir ;  and  yon  may  be  sore  he 
shall  have  three  hours'  good  walking  exercise  to-morrow,  as  yoa 
direct,  sir.  There's  a-many  of  my  'osses  a-goin'  there  o'  Wen'sday 
— most  nigh  all  the  stable ;  and  yon  says  you  wants  snmmat  to  ride 
over  upon,  and  to  wait  ready  for  yon  beyond  the  turnpike ;  very  good, 
sir.  But  bless  me  if  I  knows  what  you  can  ride,  sir !  there's  eyery 
mortal  thing  took,  except  a  little  black  mare  as  I  bought  at  Tompkins' 
at  Reading  last  month,  and  I  don't  know  much  about  her ;  but  she's 
the  awfuUest  puller,  they  tell  me,  as  ever  was ;  a  real  devil  to  go, 
and  no  one  can't  hold  her,  if  she  once  sets  a-gallopin' ;  and  ^e's  a 
rare  shaped  one,  though  she  is  fired  pretty  nigh  all  round.  She 
stands  in  this  next  box,  sir;'  and  Bone  led  the  way,  while  a  stable- 
man proceeded  to  strip  the  little  black  mare,  who  worried  at  the 
manger,  set  up  her  back,  and  lashed  out  viciously  as  the  movement 
of  the  surcingle  tickled  her. 

Charlie  looked  carefully  at  her. 

'  Who  did  you  buy  her  firom  ?'  he  asked. 

'  At  the  Repository,  sir ;  that's  all  I  know  about  her.' 

*  And  I  can  have  her  to  ride  over  on  Wednesday  ?' 

*  Certainly,  sir.' 

'  And  suppose  I  want  to  run  her  in  the  hack  race,  what  chaige 
shall  you  make  me  ?' 

'  I  don't  know  that  she  can  jump ;  and  she's  the  awfullest  devil 
to  pull  as  ever  was — so  Jerry  tells  me,  don't  you,  Jerry  ?' 

*  Bolted  with  me  clean  from  the  bottom  of  St.  Ole's  to  top  o' 
'Inksey  '111,  sir,'  said  the  stableman,  grinning,  and  pulling  his  dusty 
forelock. 

*  Suppose  I  chance  all  that  ?'  said  Charlie,  apparently  uncon- 
cerned. 

'  We  sha'n't  quarrel  about  that,  sir,  if  you  can  only  get  her  a  good 
character ;  for  the  genelmen  seems  shy  of  trying  her.  S'pose  we 
says  a  guinea  for  the  day,  and  chance  the  racing,  and  make  it  a 
fiver  if  you  wins.' 

'  That  will  do,'  said  Charlie ;  and  hastened  back  to  chapel. 

That  night  he  scribbled  a  line  to  Dick  Magendie. 

'  The  brown  horse  is  charming,  and  I  really  think  we  may  win. 
That  little  thoroughbred  black  mare  that  bolted  with  old  Jefiereys, 
and  took  shafts  and  all  over  the  turnpike  gate,  has  turned  up  in 
Oxford,  and  I  am  going  to  ride  her  abo  in  the  hack  race.  Be* 
member  me  to  Jessie.' 
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Chapteb  IV. 

WEHDLBBUBT. 

Chabue  Orat  opened  his  eyes  very  wide,  and  then,  half  doubt- 
ing his  senses,  trotted  np  to  a  phaeton  that  was  jnst  entering  the 
winning  field  of  the  Bolingbroke  steeplechase-coorse  at  Wendlebnry. 

*  I'm  joyfol  to  see  yon/  he  said.  '  And,  Jessie,  how  are  yoa  ? 
It's  more  Uian  a  year  since  we  met !'  And  perhaps  they  both  of 
tiiem  blushed,  but  that  was  no  business  of  Dick  Magendie's.  '  I 
had  no  idea  ycm  were  coming ;  it  is  quite  an  agreeable  surprise.' 

*  I  did  not  know  of  it  myself  till  last  night ;  but  this  little  puss 
would  have  it,  and  bullied  the  governess  into  a  holiday;  and  we  left 
by  a  six-o'clock  train  this  morning,  got  a  phaeton  and  pa^;  at  Tol- 
ht's,  and  came  on  as  fast  as  we  could,'  said  Dick  Mag^odie.  '  And 
are  we  in  time,  or  what's  going  on  ?' 

'The  first  race,  the  Undergraduates',  has  just  been  run;  the 
next  race  is  the  Hack  race,  and  I  ride  this  mare  in  it;  then  the  Open 
race ;  and  last,  the  scurry  on  the  flat.' 

'  Well,  take  care  of  yourself,  and  we  will  get  out  of  the  way,  to 
the  comer  of  the  field  there.  There's  somebody  in  silk  dready.  I 
did  not  know  that  you  did  things  in  such  style.' 

'  Pray,  what  are  your  colours,  Charlie  ?'  asked  Jessie. 

'  I  have  none — I  mean,  no  silks.  I  did  not  know  that  I  should 
want  any,  ev^i  if  I  had  been  inclined  to  get  some ;  solam  going  to 
ride  in  tins  striped  shirt  that  I  am  wearing,  imd  hate  called  my  cdours 
Uue-and-white  stripe ;  but  I  shall  look  very  shady  alongside  of  all 
those  gaudy  silks,'  pointing  to  De  Brass  and  two  or  three  others, 
who  were  mounting  and  preparing  for  a  preliminary  canter. 

'  Never  mind,  old  fellow,'  said  Dick.  '  Fine  colours  don't  always 
make  fine  birds,  nor  good  jocks  either.  See  if  your  calico  can't 
show  BiSki  the  way  to  tiie  winning-post.  That's  <dd  Jeffereys'  mare, 
is  she  ?     And  how  has  she  behaved  so  far  ?' 

'  I  rode  her  over  here  at  a  walk,  and  haven't  ventured  into  a 
canter  yet,  lest  she  should  take  it  into  her  head  to  gallop  for  the 
rest  of  the  day.' 

'  There's  the  brown,  I  see,  walking  up  and  down  in  the  next 
field ;  Jessie  and  I  will  go  and  take  stock  of  him.  You  had  better 
jog  on,  everybody  else  seems  going  to  the  starting-post.'  And  Dick 
drove  his  daughter  to  the  gateway  to  reconnoitre  the  brown. 

Gray's  entry  fi>r  two  races  had  occasioned  not  a  little  surprise 
among  the  hunting  men  of  Bolingbroke,  few  of  whom  imagined  it 
posBiMe  that  a  quiet-mannered  and  retiring  Bible  dark  could  have 
any  knowledge  of  horseflesh,  or  science  in  the  pigskin.  The  advent 
of  Magendie  and  bis  daughter  upon  the  oourse  had  created  even 
moare  oi  a  sensation,  which  reached  its  height  when  Gray  rode  up  to 
meet  and  greet  them« 
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*  Doosid  pretty  girl !'  said  De  Brass  critically,  as  he  scanned 
Jessie's  classic  face. 

*  Wonder  who  they  are  ?'  said  Somerset. 

'  Only  some  friends  of  that  fellow's/  said  De  Brass  snpercilioQsly, 
as  he  indicated  Gray  sitting  on  the  black  mare  alongside  of  the 


*  Only  who  you  like/  said  Dayrell,  a  Ghrist-Chorch  man ;  *  but 
that's  Dick  Magendie  of  Somersetshire,  one  of  the  best  jndges  of  a 
horse  or  hound  in  the  country,  and  the  hardest  heaTy-weight  of  the 
day.  I've  seen  him  before  now  at  Ascot,  and  his  name  was  a  house- 
hold word  in  the  shires,  tiU  his  father  died,  and  he  settled  down  in 
the  fiBunily  nest  in  Blackmore  Yale.' 

*  Lord  love  us !  what  on  earth's  that  cutting  out  the  work  ?'  ex- 
claimed Dayrell,  as  the  fieldof  ten  were  dismissed  for  the  hack  race, 
and  one  horse  was  instantly  seen  forcing  the  pace  (bolting,  it  must 
be  confessed)  half  a  dozen  lengths  ahead  of  everything  else. 

No  sooner  had  Charlie  Gray  given  the  little  mare  *  the  office' 
that  she  was  required  to  go  than  go  she  did,  at  a  more  random 
pace  than  even  he  had  bargained  for.  Unknown  as  she  was,  except 
for  evil,  among  undergraduates,  few  expected  her  to  display  any 
fencing  powers,  and  anticipated  that  she  would  put  down  the  pre- 
suming and  ambitious  Bible  clerk  at  the  first  fence ;  but  with  her 
head  down,  and  hurling  the  mud  behind  her  like  a  hay-making 
machine,  for  De  Brass's  benefit  in  Charlie's  tracks,  she  went  dean 
through  the  first  fence,  scarcely  rising  a  yard,  but  carrying  all  ob- 
structions before  her  by  sheer  velocity,  and  making  good  her  footing 
on  the  far  side  after  a  little  scrambling  continued  at  score  in  similar 
style  for  the  next  few  succeeding  fences. 

Charlie  in  vain  essayed  to  take  a  pull  at  her ;  but  she  had  her 
head  down,  and  the  mastery,  and  all  attempts  to  check  only  evoked 
a  firetful  toss  of  the  head,  a  fresh  bore  and  pull  upon  the  rein,  change 
of  legs,  and  considerable  risk  of  throwing  her  out  of  her  stride  and 
bringing  her  down  at  her  fences.  So  he  confined  himself  to  sitting 
still  and  guiding  her  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  thought  himself 
fortunate  to  turn  her  at  the  right  times,  and  to  set  her  head  for  home 
at  the  far  bend  of  the  course. 

As  she  came  within  three  fields  of  home  she  began  to  have  had 
enough  of  it ;  and  like  all  pullers,  the  moment  she  ceased  tearing,  and 
was  once  more  under  control,  she  had  not,  or  would  not  try  to  have, 
an  efibrt  left  in  her.  Charlie,  to  his  disgust,  saw  Carnegie  giving  him 
the  go-by  upon  Flying  Dutchman,  as  the  crack  hack  of  Oxford  stables 
was  flatteringly  styled,  and  though  he  called  upon  his  mare  to  hold 
her  own,  she  only  grunted  and  whisked  her  tail,  without  improving 
her  position,  and  chanced  the  last  fence  but  one  in  an  unmistakabkB 
mm^/K*     The  last  field  but  one  was  ridge  and  furrow,  to  make 
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matters  worse,  and  though  the  rest  of  the  field  were  widely  spread- 
eagled,  the  raoe  seemed,  bar  acoidents,  to  be  Carnegie's. 

Bat  there's  '  many  a  slip,'  as  the  world  saith,  and  Carnegie  mast 
needs  look  over  his  shoalder  in  triumph  as  he  neared  his  last  fence, 
thereby  loosing  his  horse's  head  and  throwing  him  out  of  his  stride, 
and  in  another  second  the  pair  of  them  had  rolled  a  '  buster'  into  the 
winning  field ;  while  Charlie  Gray,  steadying  his  now  tractable  mare 
ahnost  to  a  walk  as  he  neared  the  fence,  managed  to  give  her  her 
wind,  and  to  get  her  over  with  a  leg  to  spare,  which  she  sorely 
needed  on  landing ;  and  while  Carnegie  was  gathering  his  reins  and 
remounting,  with  most  of  the  breath  knocked  out  of  himself  as  well 
as  out  of  Flying  Datchman,  Alecto,  as  the  black  mare  had  been 
christened  on  entry,  managed  to  blander  between  the  winning-flags, 
and  to  land  his  first  event  for  Charlie  Gray. 

'  Yoa're  as  much  blown  as  your  mare,'  said  Dick,  as  Charlie 
wriggled  in,  so  out  of  breath  that  he  could  hardly  speak.  '  You 
forget  that  it's  precious  little  use  getting  a  horse  fit,  if  the  man 
ain't  in  condition  also.  Never  mind,  though,  you  did  well  enough. 
We've  got  some  sherry  in  the  trap.    Come  and  liquor-up.' 

Charlie  improved  the  occasion  to  introduce  Somerset  to  his 
Mend,  and  felt  more  in  his  element  than  ever  as  they  killed  time 
till  the  open  race  was  due.  Naturally  this  was  the  piece  de  rSsistance 
of  the  day ;  and  though  the  jockeyship  would  not  have  passed  muster 
at  a  professional  gathering,  it  was  easier  to  find  a  decent  average  of 
riders  from  the  whole  University  than  firom  the  ranks  of  one  college. 

A  dozen  faced  the  starter — Mackintosh,  of  much  reputation 
among  Oxonians  for  having  won  the  principal  race  a  year  ago  at 
Ayleebury ;  Jessica,  winner  of  the  Oxonian  Trial  Stakes  at  Moreton- 
in-the-Marsh ;  Forlorn  Hope,  property  of  the  Duke  of  Braemar  of 
Christ  Church,  bought  expressly  with  a  view  to  carrying  his  owner 
to  victory  in  undergraduate  races ;  Merryman,  a  six-hundred-guinea 
hunter  from  a  recent  sale  of  the  Quom,  property  of  De  Brass,  owner 
up ;  Jehoshaphat,  winner  of  a  hunters'  race  at  Croydon ;  and  divers 
others  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  of  the  dozen  on  the  card  stood  the 
name  of  '  Mr.  Green's'  (for  none  dared  print  real  names  for  fear 
of  detection  from  authorities)  Cormorant,  so  Dick  had  named  the 
brown,  to  Jessie's  disgust,  saying  he  was  such  a  glutton  to  go,  that 
it  was  the  only  proper  name  for  him. 

And  so  they  got  away  in  a  fiEdr  duster,  then  settled  into  a  couple 
of  ranks.  Forlorn  Hope  making  running,  Jessica  at  his  quarters,  and 
Cormorant  lying  well  up.  All  diffidence  and  nervousness  had  now 
evaporated  from  Charlie,  and  he  felt  cool  as  a  cucumber  and  pleased 
as  Punch,  as  he  felt  the  young  one  running  freely  up  to  his  bit, 
tucking  his  legs  well  under  him,  going  well  within  himself,  taking 
his  fences  in  Mb  stride.  Soon  tiiey  rounded  the  top  of  the  course, 
their  journey  now  half  over,  and  set  their  heads  for  the  brook — an 
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artificial  obstacle  of  about  fifteen  feet  of  water,  well  bashed  up  on 
the  take-offside,  while  on  each  side  were  clustered  a  horde  of  rustics, 
louts,  and  idlers,  hungrily  hoping  for  falls  and  immersions  for  general 
amusement.  Nor  were  they  balked  of  their  hopes.  Casualties  and 
refusals  had  already  weeded  the  field  down  to  a  select  seven,  and  of 
these,  De  Brass  on  Merryman  was  now  holding  a  slight  lead  as  they 
came  down  the  slope  to  the  water;  Jessica,  Mackintosh,  Foriom 
Hope,  and  Cormorant  well  up,  and  a  couple  more  competitors  at  a 
respectful  distance  of  half  a  field. 

If  there  is  one  animal  more  dangerous  to  ride  than  another  in 
a  steeplechase  (with  any  intention  of  winning),  it  is  what  is  styled 
a  '  perfect  hunter ;'  his  very  perfection  consists  in  taking  his  fences 
at  hunting  pace,  and  when  forced  off  his  normal  pace  he  is  all  abroad, 
far  more  so  than  some  of  the  rawest  hurdle-racers.  Still  more  so 
is  the  case  when  the  jockey  is  a  man  whose  going  depends  upon  his 
horse,  and  not  the  horse  upon  the  man,  as  when  an  *  artist'  is  in  the 
saddle.  In  the  present  case  Merryman,  the  paragon  of  Quomdom, 
fully  bore  out  the  proverb.  Forced  off  his  pace  for  the  last  few 
fields,  he  was  blown  and  wild.  Excited  by  the  clatter  of  the  field 
behind  him,  he  began  to  scuttle  as  he  neared  the  brook,  changed  his 
legs,  took  off  too  soon,  and  in  the  next  minute  was  atop  of  his  rider 
in  the  water,  amid  the  cheers  of  the  rustics.  Nor  did  misfortunes 
come  singly.  Forlorn  Hope,  pulled  slightly  to  one  side  to  avoid 
jumping  on  the  fallen  Merryman,  resented  the  interference,  whipped 
round,  cannoned  Cormorant  up  against  the  side-hurdles,  compelling 
him  to  jump  almost  standing,  so  that  his  hind  legs  dropped  in,  and 
Charlie  came  to  earth ;  while  Jessica  and  Mackintosh  sailed  over, 
and  held  on  their  way  rejoicing.  Jessie  Magendie  was  the  first  to 
note  the  disappearance  of  the  striped  shirt,  and  uttered  an  excusable 
heroine's  scream  of  dismay ;  while  Dick  himself  was  much  perturbed, 
and  anxious  to  know  the  worst  of  the  matter.  In  less  than  half 
a  minute,  however,  the  striped  shirt,  or  what  little  of  it  was  not 
smothered  in  mud,  was  once  more  visible,  hustling  at  score  in  pur- 
suit of  the  leaders,  and  speedily  giving  the  go-by  to  two  stragglers 
who  had  stolen  a  march  upon  Charlie  while  he  was  down.  But  there 
was  now  little  more  than  a  mile  of  ground  to  be  gone  over,  and 
Jessica  and  Mackintosh  were  still  a  clear  enclosure  to  the  good. 
Even  Dick  himself  was  surprised  at  the  speed  and  bottom  which  the 
five-year-old  now  displayed.  Coming  along  at  a  pace  that  would  have 
been  fiEdr  for  a  professional  handicap,  he  closed  yard  by  yard  with 
the  leaders,  still  going  well  in  hand,  and  two  fences  firom  home  was 
not  half  a  dozen  lengths  to  the  bad.  In  the  last  field  but  one,  Jessie 
in  her  excitement  mounted  the  box-seat,  and  clapped  her  hands  as 
the  young  one  raced  up  to  his  leaders  as  if  they  were  standing  stiU, 
allowed  them  to  hold  on  snfferance  at  his  quarters  till  they  reached 
the  last  fence,  and  then,  while  the  others,  distressed  with  the  paoe. 
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landed  all  abroad  into  the  winning  field,  quitted  them  without  an 
effort,  hampered  by  no  penalty,  and  romped  home,  hands  down,  an 
easy  winner  by  half  a  dozen  lengths. 

What  might  have  been  said  on  all  sides  about  the  race  just  con- 
cluded we  know  not ;  for  just  as  congratulation  and  criticism  were 
commencing,  there  was  an  alarm  of '  Proctors !'  and  sure  enough 
from  a  fly  in  the  neighbouring  road  were  seen  debouchiug  a  couple 
of  black-robed  functionaries,  flanked  with  a  host  of  myrmidons  and 
'bulldogs,'  and  there  was  a  general  sauve  qui  pe%U — scared  un* 
dergraduateB  seeking  their  hacks  and  pushing  forty  miles  an  hour 
tor  safety,  energetic  '  bulldogs'  scouting  the  scene  to  identify  the 
malefaetori.  Dick  Magendie  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  Grabbing 
Oiarlio  by  the  waistband,  he  pushed  him  with  an  arm  of  iron  on  to 
the  floor  of  the  phaeton,  and  had  buttoned  the  apron  over  his  head 
in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  indite  this  sentence. 

'  If  any  one  asks  you  whose  horses  those  are,'  he  said  to  Char- 
He's  helper,  '  say  that  is  the  owner's  name,'  handing  the  man  his 
own  card  and  a  handful  of  silyer ;  and  then  in  quiet  dignity  he  slowly 
drove  off  the  ground,  laughing  to  himself  and  Jessie  at  the  wonder- 
ment of  the  proctors  as  they  scanned  the  only  two  visible  occupants 
of  the  phaeton.  Once  in  the  Bicester  road,  Dick  set  his  screws  to 
gallop  at  a  pace  that,  even  as  Oxford  hacks,  they  had  not  been 
aceuttomed  to.  In  the  yard  of  the  Mitre  he  unearthed  his  half- 
smothered  prot^e,  who  had  been  trying  hard  to  snatch  conversaticm 
with  Jeaaie  during  the  gallop  home. 

'  All's  safe  now,  old  man,'  said  Dick ;  '  and  mind  you  turn  up 
for  dinner  here  at  seven  o'clock.' 

Discreet  Charlie,  looking  as  if  butter  would  not  melt  in  his 
month,  with  a  pair  of  sober  trousers  of  *  sub-fusk'  hue  concealing  his 
other  tell-tale  nether-garments,  knocked  not  five  minutes  later  at 
the  Dean's  door  to  solicit  leave  to  refer  to  Gibbon's  Roman  Empire 
in  the  ccdlege  library. 

'  Bather  an  unusual  request,  Mr.  Ghray,'  quoth  the  Dean ;  '  but 
I  am  gratified  to  find  you  studiously  employed.  The  college  seems 
deserted.  I  am  told  that  the  undergraduates  have  gone  to  see 
some  steeplechases  or  some  such  lawlessness,  which  must  be  inquired 
into.  You  may  be  thankful  that  your  eleemosynary  position  keeps 
yon  out  of  the  way  of  temptaticm.  Yon  may  refer  to  the  work  you 
require  in  the  college  library.' 

'  Those  laugh  who  win,'  quoth  Charlie  to  himself,  as  he  went 
to  discard  his  garments  of  hypocrisy.  But  Mrs.  Gray  {nie  Magen- 
die) teUa  me  that  he  has  never  ridden  another  steeplechase  since 
ttiat  day.  However,  none  go  better  this  season  than  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gray  in  theBlaekmore  Vale ;  and  Dick  tows  that  since  he  has  been 
a  grandfather  he  feels  a  couple  of  stone  heavier,  firom  sheer  dignity, 
in  the  saddle. 
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Laboub  in  some  shape  is  the  doom  of  all  men,  rich  uid  poor 
alike,  with  this  simple  difference :  the  rich  man  toils  that  he  may 
have  an  appetite  for  his  dinner,  the  poor  man  for  a  dinner  for  his 
appetite.  *  Yonr  daughter  wants  a  tonic,  yon  say,  madam,'  said  Sir 
James  Clarke.  '  True,  but  work  is  nature's  tonic ;  in  default  of  that 
tonic  she  must  swallow  mine.'  Much  more  said  the  doctor  about 
liying  by  proxy,  and  not  like  our  grandmothers,  with  our  full  share 
of  household  occupation.  It  loay  be  that  as  houses  multiply  much 
faster  than  servants,  those  primitive  ways  may  come  round  again ; 
but  as  this  may  take  no  little  time,  to  brace  ladies'  nerves,  in  the 
mean  while,  a  worthy  American  benefactor  has  appeared  in  the  in- 
ventive Mr.  Plimpton,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Prince,  has 
achieved  for  Belgravian  ladies  that  for  which  the  Eastern  prince  of 
old  offered  a  reward,  namely,  the  discovery  of  one  pleasure  or  amuse- 
ment more. 

The  most  in&tuating  of  all  wintry  sports  has  been  placed  within 
our  reach  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Yes,  the  most  in&tuating.  I 
have  been  a  Skater,  man  and  boy,  for  fifty  years ;  but  for  the  greater 
part  of  that  time  my  pleasure  has  been  in  imagination  only,  so  many 
winters  have  passed  without  ice,  or  where  ice  was  spoilt  by  snow,  or 
perhaps  by  roughs  and  hockey,  or  where  ponds  were  not,  or  even 
when  illness  interfered  with  the  few,  the  very  few,  wished-for  days. 
Winter  after  winter,  every  brother  skater  has  hailed  me  as  a  kindred 
soul,  and  we  both  vowed  to  look  out  for  ice  and  give  each  other  the 
earliest  information ;  and  yet  how  often  has'  the  sun  regained  its 
power,  and  with  lengthening  days  left  us  to  dream  of  skating  for 
the  year  to  come ! 

With  this  taste  for  the  real  thing — for  skating  proper — ^with 
what  feelings  did  I  receive  the  tidings  of  t^  new  invention  ? — 
Most  incredulously ;  even  with  contempt ! 

I  had  seen  the  old  india-rubber  wheels  have  their  day,  in  spite  of 
their  success  at  the  opera  in  the  bal  aux  patinie8,  and  I  had  once 
ploughed  my  way  through  some  heavy  substitute  of  soap  andalum  thirty 
years  since  at  the  Baker-street  Bazaar ;  so  I  thought  I  could  prove  a 
negative  as  to  the  possibility  of  rollers  under  the  feet  being  endurable 
to  one  who  knew  the  ring  and  the  elasticity  of  real  deep  blue  ice. 
But  soon  I  found  two  of  the  best  skaters  of  the  day  delighted  with  these 
*  rolling  abominations,'  as  once  I  had  heard  them  called.  Tee,  and 
delighted  before  they  knew  one-fifth  part  of  the  power  they  corn- 
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mand  when  use  has  reduced  the  friction  to  a  minimum.  I  have  now 
watched  the  Brighton  rink,  and  sometimes  600  skaters  at  a  time,  for 
one  year,  yet  e^en  within  the  last  few  weeks  I  have  been  surprised 
at  the  increasing  powers  and  facilities  of  roUer-skaters. 

For  ten  years  has  this  skating  been  known  in  America,  till 
erery  large  city  has  its  skating  haQ,  often  bnt  a  sixth  part  the 
size  of  Prince's,  and  under  cover  too;  but  never  did  Mr.  Plimpton 
see  open-air  roller-skating,  nor  skating  continued  all  the  year 
round,  till  he  saw  the  Brighton  rink,  which  Mr.  Prince  so  promptly 
coped.  For  ten  years  has  many  a  Yankee,  *  as  acute  as  a  wagon- 
load  of  monkeys,'  tried  in  vain  to  invent  any  other  skate  to  divide 
the  profits  of  the  Plimpton  patent.  To  make  a  skate  admitting 
of  all  the  powers  of  the  ice-skate,  simple  enough  to  be  used  by 
those  of  the  meanest  comprehension,  not  too  costly  for  the  average 
purse,  and  not  too  ingenious,  complicated,  or  brittle  for  the  rough- 
est wear — all  this  was  comprised  in  the  problem  to  be  worked,  and 
a  marvel  of  ingenuity  too.  Tell  any  mechanic  that  four  wheels, 
as  on  a  child's  horse,  are  made  to  turn  almost  like  the  turn-table  of 
a  carriage,  and  subjected  to  all  the  twisting  and  wrenching  of  the 
most  violent  skating,  with  strains  lateral  as  well  as  vertical,  and  he 
wiU  hardly  believe  that  such  a  combination  can  stand  the  necessary 
wear  and  tear.  But  so  it  is.  There  is  no  figure  skated  by  the 
London  Skating  Club  which  we  have  not  proved  to  be  possible  on 
the  Brighton  rink. 

Gentlemen  well  known  have  already  private  rinks,  with  a  limited 
eoncession  firom  Mr.  Plimpton.  'Tea  and  skating,  4  p.m./  is 
their  usual  invitation ;  and  all  this  evidence  of  the  exercise  being  a 
new  British  institu^on,  and  not  the  mere  fancy  of  a  day,  is  the  work 
of  a  single  year.  It  is  little  more  than  a  year  since  that,  at  the  Com 
Exchange  (part  of  the  Pavilion),  Brighton,  this  skating  was  first 
exhibited  so  far  as  to  attract  general  attention.  True,  at  Liver- 
pool and  at  Bath  it  had  been  introduced,  but  this  was  comparatively 
in  a  comer. 

Brighton  was  the  centre  from  which  it  first  radiated.  It  was 
there  commenced,  on  the  19th  of  February  1674,  in  the  only  form 
ihea  known  to  Mr.  Plimpton — that  is,  under  cover,  and  as  an  exer- 
cise simply  for  the  winter  months — on  a  wooden  floor.  But  in  the 
month  of  May  the  rink  made  at  Hove  two  years  before  for  ice- 
skating  had  been  drained  of  its  water,  the  cemented  floor  proved 
available,  and  ladies,  with  parasols  over  their  heads  and  skates 
under  tiieir  feet,  and  the  floor  presenting  quite  the  appearance  of 
ice,  produced  a  nov^l  and  incongruous,  but  at  the  same  time  a  most 
pleasing,  spectacle. 

Numerous  rinks  will  soon  be  made  in  England,  but  a  second 
Brighton  rink  never.  It  is  82  yards  wide,  and  128  yards  long — 
that  is,  28  yards  more  than  the  100  yard  targets  at  archery,  and 
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above  five  runs  at  cricket.  As  to  scenery,  yoa  have  the  down  <m 
the  north  and  the  sea  on  the  south,  and  may  be  invigorated  hj  the 
breezes  from  either.  The  whole  endosore,  one  acre,  is  famished 
with  shelter  from  the  sun  aiid  the  storm,  and  prettily  planted  with 
evergreens  and  flowers.  Even  for  spectators  it  is  a  favourite  rural 
retreat  from  the  glare  of  the  Eing's-road  and  the  monotony  of  the 
beach.  Here  the  eye  ma^  repose  on  gre^i  leaves,  and  on  the 
verdure  of  the  cridiet-ground,  of  which,  as  at  Prince's,  ihe  rink 
forms  part. 

Good  things  have  soon  their  imitators.  With  remarkable 
promptitude  Mr.  Prince  decided  at  once  on  the  value  of  this  new 
invention,  and  the  practicability  of  a  rink  in  the  open  air,  and  forth- 
with constructed  a  cemented  and  out-of-door  rink,  the  second  till  that 
time  known.  Within  six  weeks  the  whde  was  open  and  a  success ; 
and  Prince's  was  ttie  great  novelty  and  attracti<m  of  the  London 
season. 

Prince's — ^very  like  Lord's  in  name — is  a  private  dub,  and  most 
select  society.  Every  lady  proposed  must  have  been  presented  at 
Court.  Mr.  Squeers  says,  '  Ours  is  the  shop  for  morals ;'  so  the 
Court  is  made  a  kind  of  social  sieve  to  separate  the  grain  from  the 
chaff  of  society,  and  perhaps  to  eliminate  Anonymas.  Some  one 
writing  lately  in  the  name  of  an  '  Lidignant  Mother,'  whose  daughter 
had  been  snubbed  by  the  steward  of  a  Brighton  ball,  began  with, 
'  My  daughter  has  skated  at  Prince's,'  as  if  that  honour  were  an 
answer,  and  sufficient  voucher  for  all  that  is  correct  and  proper. 
It  is  prophesied  that  in  course  of  time  the  Lord  Ghamb^lain  will 
return  the  compliment,  and  pronounce:  'No  (me  prei»ented  at  Court 
who  is  not  a  member  of  Prince's.'  It  reminds  one  of  Almaek's  of 
old,  and  the  jealousy  of  those  who  knocked  in  vain  at  those  exclusive 
doors.  But  members  must  be  limited,  and  the  ambition  to  be 
members  endangers  the  place  being  rather  too  full ;  but  if,  as  the 
effect  of  this  regulation,  the  Court  also  should  be  rather  too  fall,  no 
one  could  be  surprised. 

As  to  the  exercise  itself,  for  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen,  the 
proof  of  its  attraction  is  in  this — that  many  ladies  would  gladly 
continue  their  skating,  even  alone,  long  after  the  time  for  leaving  the 
Bdgravian  rink.  Ladies,  save  in  riding,  have  no  exciting  exercise ; 
croquet  and  archery  afford  no  vent  for  superfluous  energies.  But  skat* 
ing  has  all  the  charm  of  dancing,  especially  wh^ti  a  lady  skates  with 
a  partner  and  with  crossed  hands,  the  gentleman  supplying  the  mo- 
tive power  and  the  sentimental  too.  Add  to  this,  nothing  sets  off  the 
female  form  like  skating ;  so  there  is  a  sphere  for  the  innate  love  of 
display  and  rivalry,  besides  scope  for  continual  improvement  in  Ieam« 
ing  new  figures  as  well  as  in  perfecting  the  old.  But  as  to  degance, 
'-^ance  is  the  crowning  point  in  the  art  (^skating.  Feet  u)d  figure 

ance  together.   Neither  can  be  perfect  without  the  other.  To  im« 
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piofe  in  elegance  is  to  improye  in  skating.  The  conyerse  is  also  troe. 
*  Then  bow  rare  is  good  skating !  How  few  in  the  London  Skating 
dab  are  really  elegant,  eyen  in  proportion  to  their  make  and  shi^ !' 
— ^Yerj  true ;  and  only  becanse  so  few  skate  really  well.  I  care  not 
what  figures  men  can  execute ;  the  question  is  how  they  execute 
them.  If  with  head  down,  knees  bent,  shoulders  rounded,  chest 
contracted,  andfeet  wide  apart,then  in  eyery  one  of  those  points  Imain- 
tain  there  is  loss,  not  only  of  elegance  but  of  ease  and  power.  At 
the  Brighton  rink  there  are  many  elegant  skaters ;  and  among  the 
ladies  more  than  among  the  gentlemen,  because  the  ladies  haye  be^i 
taught,  the  gentlemen  not.  Certain  amateurs  set  themselyes  from 
the  first  the  task  of  forming  among  the  ladies  some  dozen  or  more 
correct  models,  and  now  others  copy  unconsciously  and  learn  from 
them.  At  other  rinks  the  ladies  haye  had  no  such  adyantage; 
consequently  those  who  haye  learnt  at  Brighton  during  the  season 
will  be  at  the  same  time  an  acquisition  and  a  surprise  to  their 
friends.  The  wonder  is,  where  so  large  a  majority  ure  still  learners, 
and  therefore  for  the  time  show  to  so  little  adyantage,  that  the 
mammas,  with  the  keen  eyes  of  lookers-on,  haye  not  been  discou- 
raged. No :  still  the  young  people  haye  been  allowed  to  perseyere, 
and  no  doubt  this  season  will  show  a  marked  improyement.  Indeed, 
I  know  no  exercise  in  which  more  depends  on  instruction.  We  do 
not  see  ourselyes :  and  hours,  days,  and  weeks  may  be  spent  in 
confirming  bad  habits  instead  of  learning  good. 

As  to  progress,  the  young  learn  fastest ;  children  much  fiister 
than  their  elder  sisters.  Those  who  dance  well  ought  to  skate  well; 
tiiose  beyond  the  dancing  age  learn  with  difficulty.  Short  persona 
learn  fieister  than  tall,  though  the  taU  look  better  when  proficient. 
Stout  and  heayy  people  are  at  a  decided  disadyantage. 

As  to  any  danger,  those  who  indulge  in  horses  and  carriages  are 
neyer  as  safe  as  those  who  walk.  So  far  we  may  acknowledge  dan- 
ger. Sprained  wrists  and  broken  arms  are  the  worst  we  haye  heard 
of;  and  when  aboye  a  thousand,  with  many  learners,  skate  on  tiie 
Brighton  rink  nearly  every  week,  the  proportion  of  hurts  is  a  vanish- 
ing quantity.  Doctors  admit  that  the  rink  is  a  loss  to  them,  exer- 
cise superseding  medicine.  We  could  name  a  distinguished  author 
who,  after  taking  his  poor  liver  from  one  German  bath  to  another, 
found  health  much  nearer  home,  by  an  occasional  hour  at  the  Brighton 
rink.  For  there  we  see  stout  ladies  doing  '  Banting,'  and  elderly 
gentlemen  qualifying  so  late  in  life,  that  they  seem  to  believe  that 
skating  will  be  part  of  the  amusements  of  the  world  to  come. 

A  lesson  in  skating  should  be  a  lesson  in  deportment.  Ease 
and  elegance  of  attitude  are  indispensable  for  the  right  balance  and 
for  moving  with  the  least  exertion.  A  lady  perfect,  and  sailing  along 
on  graceful  semicircles  right  and  left  on  the  *  outside  edge,'  is  seen 
to  more  advantage  than  she  can  appear  in  any  other  possible  position. 
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With  true  circular  moyement,  without  anything  angnlar  in  her  ont- 
line  or  sndden  in  her  movement,  a  lady  passes  along  with  a  certain 
harmony  of  progression  which  must  be  seen  to  be  understood.  To 
this  perfection  any  lady  of  a  light  figure  and  fit  for  a  good  dancer 
may  with  certainty  be  taught.  Whether  any  lady  will  ever  find  it 
out  for  herself  is  another  question ;  though  by  keeping  the  eye  on 
good  models  they  would  advance  a  long  way  towards  the  object  of 
their  ambition. 

The  facility  of  movement  in  these  rollers  after  some  months' 
practice  is  very  great.  A  lady  without  exertion  may  go  from  two  to 
three  yards  at  a  step.  I  could  name  young  ladies  who  will  clear 
elegantly  on  the  outside  edge  sixty  yards  in  six  steps ;  but  this  re- 
quires a  preliminary  run.  When  two  skaters  go  with  crossed  hands 
step  by  step  to  &  band  of  music,  sailing  along  in  curves  of  four  or 
five  yards  each,  the  effect  as  well  as  the  feeling  is  delightful^ 

It  is  evident  that  this  exercise  will  be  long  popular  among  us ; 
and  we  shall  soon  have  professors  of  the  art.  The  ladies  should 
encourage  some  dancing  mistress  to  learn  the  art  of  correct  skating; 
she  would  earn  a  better  livelihood  with  a  skating  than  with  a  dancing 
academy. 

Quite  recently  was  inaugurated  the  Belgrave  Skating  Rink  Club, 
the  first  in  London  that  endeavours  to  unite  the  comforts  and  con- 
veniences of  a  club-house  with  the  recreations  of  a  rink  proper.  In 
the  daytime  it  is  used  by  the  members  and  their  friends  exclusively, 
and  in  the  evenings  the  general  public  are  admitted  to  the  lower 
rooms  and  to  the  rink.  The  floor  is  asphalted,  an  improyement  on 
the  cement  or  boarded  floor  for  roller-skating,  and  the  skates  in  use 
are  also  an  improvement  on  those  used  at  o&er  rinks.  From  these 
efforts  to  improve  upon  other  places  it  will  be  inferred  that  ihe 
'  Belgrave'  bids  fair  to  become  both  a  fashionable  and  a  popular 
institution.  It  certainly  deserves  to  succeed  with  the  general  public, 
for  its  promoters  aim  to  give  the  maximum  of  amusement  and 
comfort. 
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JOHN  W,  SHAEPU8, 
49  &  50,  OXFORD  STE?ET,  LONDON,  W. 

Begs  respectfallj  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Public  to  his  immense  Stock, 
which  is  now  replete  with  all  the  most 

MODERN    AND   CLASSIC    DESIGNS    IN 

C^hia,  6la5S,  fiartfeentoar^,  $amn  ^tatuarg,  anb  ^ofecmian  6Iass. 

A  PBICE  CATALOGUE  may  be  had  on  application,  containinf^  full  deacription  of  Kitchen 
Requiaitea,  Toilet  Ware,  Papier  Trays,  Catlery,  Plated  Cruet  Frames,  Hot  Water  Piuiea  aud  Uiahes, 
^d  every  requisite  for  Furnishing,  at  extremely  reduced  cash  Prices. 

All  Orders  from  the  Cotmtry  must  be  accompanied  with  a  Sefeienoe  or  SemiUance. 


HOUSE   FURNISHING. 


KINDS.     BRUSSELa  U.  FSB 
THB  USUAL  OHARQB. 


FOR  CABINET  FURNITURE  AND  UPHOLSTERY  GOODS 
OF  EVERT  DESCRIPTION  AT  THE  LOWEST  CASH  PRICEa 


DRTJCE  &  CO.  "'"^^I^B^r, 
DRTJCE  &  CO. 

-r\Tr|-r-r/^X71        C        r^f\        FOR   SUPERIOR  BEDSTEADS.  BEDDING,  A  CHAMBER 
jJSX  U  yjJii     06     l^  V^«       FURNITURE,  IN  SUITES  FROM  84t.  PER  SUITE  TO  £120. 

In  ihU  Department  there  are  86  Suites  to  eeleet  from. 

68, 69,  &  58,  Baker  Street,  and  3  &  4,  King  Street,  Portman  Square. 


ESTABLISHED 


BY  THE  USE  OF  WfllC 

DURING  THE  LAST  FORI 

MANY  THOUSANDS    OP    CURES 

Have  been  effected;  nambers  of  which  cases  hare  been  pronounced  INCUBABLE! 

Th  Al8  in  diBordere  of  the  HEAD,  CHEST,  B  >WELS,  LIVER, 

and  K"  tS.  SORBS,  and  all  FKIN  DISEASES,  are  Bufflcient  to  prf)vo 

ihe  irr  licine,  it  being  A  DIBEOT   PUBIPLBB  OF   TH£J 
BLOi 

Hfl  ce  both  in  preventing  and  relieying  SEA-SICKNESS;  ~~  "  ' 

vrann  (  tas  Complainta. 

8d  ..  by  O.  WUELPTON  k  BON,  8,  Crane  Courts  Fleef 

Umdoi  lore  at  home  and  abroad.    Bent  free  by  post  in  th4 

KiBgd  1^ 


The  Perfection  of  Prepared  Cocoa. 


MARAVILLA 
COCOA. 

SOLE  PROPRIETORS, 

TAYLOR  BROTHERS,  LONDON. 

THE  COCOA  (or  Cacao)  of  Maravilla  is  the  true  Theobroma 
of  LiNNiBus.  Cocoa  is  indigenous  to  South  America,  of  which 
Maravilla  is  a  favoured  portion.  Taylor  Brothers  having  secured 
the  exclusive  supply  of  this  unrivalled  Cocoa,  have,  by  the  skilful 
application  of  their  soluble  principle  and  elaborate  machinery,  pro- 
duced what  is  so  undeniably  the  perfection  of  prepared  Cocoa,  that 
it  has  not  only  secured  the  preference  of  homoeopaths  and  cocoa- 
drinkers  generally,  but  many  who  had  hitherto  not  found  any  pre- 
paration to  suit  them,  have,  after  one  trial,  adopted  the  Maravilla 
Cocoa  as  their  constant  beverage  for  breakfast,  luncheon,  &c. 


^A  SUCCESS  UNPRECEDENTED/ 

See  following  Extract  from  the  GLOBE  of  May  14, 1868. 

*  Various  importers  and  manufacturers  have  attempted  to  attain 
a  reputation  for  their  prepared  Cocoas,  but  we  doubt  whether  any 
thorough  success  had  been  achieved  until  Messrs.  Taylor  Brothers 
discovered  the  extraordinary  qualities  of"  Maravilla"  Cocoa.  Adapt- 
ing their  perfect  system  of  preparation  to  this  finest  of  all  species 
of  the  Theobroma,  they  have  produced  an  article  which  supersedes 
every  other  Cocoa  in  the  market.  Entire  solubility,  a  delicate  aroma» 
and  a  rare  concentration  of  the  purest  elements  of  nutrition,  distin* 
guish  the  Maravilla  Cocoa  above  all  others.  For  invalids  we  could 
not  recommend  a  more  agreeable  or  valuable  beverage.' 


Sold  in  Tin-lined  Packets  only,  by  all  Grocers, 
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KINAHAN'S    L.L.    WHISKY, 

This  celebrated  and  most  delioions  old  mellow  spirit  is  the  very 

CREAM    OF    IRISH    WHISKIES. 

In  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome 
than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.    Note  the  words 

"KINAHAN'S   L.L.  WHISKY." 

On  Seal,  Label,  and  Cork.    Wholesale  Depot:— 
20,  GREAT  TITCHPIELD  STREET,  OXFORD  8!CREET,  W, 

23,  IRONMONGER  LANE, 

LOOSTDON. 
(THE    OLD    HOUSE.) 


Johnston's 


Corn  Flour 


ASK  FOR 

Johnston's  Corn  Flour, 

and  take  no  otJier;  it  is 
the  Best. 


Is  the  Best. 


FURNISH  YaUR  HOUSE  "th  the  BEST  ARTICLES. 


DEANE  &  Co.,  46,  MHB  WM.  sniEn,  LOKDON  BRIDGE. 
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•■'  r,^,  -^^-'n^oTi,  overvu  at>  .t  -o-i.     1  '  ^     In.r  I  luu,.-  nv  \^\;^.''"-      '"-^i  \k -^  u^'  y« 
>.   'f' k'<  L«  <*  ihau  her  reputiii'-.'i  :  a,i',  i'   I'ar  _^  • -ir  o;f':iC'~  ht^rt   m  't-.,^'  'iii.'": 

.  ai''^.->>r  3  -y  lailv  in  ffi  ■  w.^  M.  ' 

'     ' '  n/ii,.i.   V-  '1  a"*'  .1  qrt'-.!  «'*  al  a'  ..  -«!  ju  ?  )    bo^d  i  fc'i     -vm  ■  '      •' 

•n-t  ;■  ti  sustaiQ  whit  ^"ou  re  ^vMth^  of  b>  voTir  .;'t  'rni't. 

r  ckin"*.  What'«  ;li.it  1 

J'x-  ;}n,'\u  .  A  ri';<ul&t  ;  thoo'.    yf>ur  a'L-'Ui,  t.  'i-  \ 
^  >n...Lrjt»  t.  too. 

BHi  rairj(lrop3  l'u;..in  to   !•  =i  a'-  tiio   > 
Loiiduii  behind  m^J  i>ii.:r;"  ii/j  lUt   '  *  '    . 

ia: 'IvtLpe  -  past  ii^^mcly  faniih-.*:  -:-;:;''  .r- "!  .  ,  -       ;■   "i-'ii 

.•:*tbf  ajtpk-treC's  aA    1)ciu!"j.i'"  'uiti  ■»•  tl  Ci'  1    •    ■  i.    ■■  fi.iL.  ./"j. 

.  'W  gartk-ii'^,   *:(^c>inclricai   il-r./.^-lK;  i^,  yoM'-.  M  ;-/>■    '         ■      .:  .  " 
and  peach-treerf  .strelcaL-a  upon  llu'  nc'^  ri-u  w;  ;!  ^  '  k.     !  -  r- 

.i    .kol'.'tou  bard;   past  hop- fi -./^s  \\\'"'*^  \\\v  '-L.^-i  tue 
•  *''   top     r>;'  the  poles,   umi  stretchiiig  -.i'!    _."■'' 'i  'on.]    -     . 

•  ,.,'/'>M-;;  ns  in  n>ndH'  urei.-;-":..: ;  j»ast  l.i  ki\  ;■">.•     ■  ^ 
.-/lil  ^\.iitinir  the  .'i',kje,  ^nd  v-,Ht  pLi.is  ^~.**  ^i-i''  ^    -.«  •. 
i."  ■'  *  ♦  •::•  virrioJ  ;  and  so  to  t"*^    -  bjuVy  ^''itlk,  ;u:u  t:t  •  ...»  ■.■*"•  , 

'I'.iJ  :aaudin^  darklv  out  acrain.t  j.   >ior'ry  ^.k  . .  .v1i»t  ^  u  , 
::arS  ii\f  ci  lahuiiri  j^  ^es:,eliu  i  s- !,  •>.'  t'.    .v.. 

rii  1  iJ-.^].*  ' '  rain}  and  b'  .suroir- ;  ar.i  l>ii.'/,    ■;..  ■ 
u'--    tiiuo   aloiit  ,  foilowH  t^'"  r'tilwjiv  port^^j   p'  .\u  t 
-  .-I  Kn  .w-i  njt  into  wba'.  i>ottoiidess  pit  ^bc  mi  y  be 
:.:!'.:>  ^hMiir,  Vou  V'l.  ^".3.  Vol.  XXVU. 
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BELGRAVIA 


August    1875 
HOSTAGES  TO  FORTUNE 

BT  THE  AUTHOB  OF  *  LADY  AUDLEY'S  SECBET/  ETC. 


ChaptekXXX. 

lachimo.  With  five  times  bo  much  conversation,  I  should  get  ground  of  your 
fair  niistress,  make  her  go  back,  even  to  the  yielding,  had  I  admittance  and  oppor- 
tunity to  friend. 

JPoitkumtis.  No,  no. 

lackimo.  I  dare  thereupon  pawn  the  moiety  of  my  estate  to  your  ring ;  which. 
In  my  opinion,  overvalues  it  something :  but  I  make  my  wager  rather  against  your 
confidence  than  her  reputation :  and,  to  bar  your  offence  herein  too,  I  durst  attempt 
it  against  any  lady  in  the  world. 

Posthumus,  Tou  are  a  great  deal  abused  in  too  bold  a  persuasion ;  and  I  doubt 
not  you  sustain  what  you're  worthy  of  by  your  attempt 

lacUTno,  What*8that7 

Posthumus,  A  repulse :  though  your  attempt,  as  you  call  it,  deserve  more ;  a 
punishment  too. 

BIG  raindrops  begiii  to  fall  as  the  Dover  mail  leaves  mnrky 
London^behind  and  pierces  into  the  heart  of  the  fair  Kentish 
landscape — past  homely  fisurmhonses,  and  orchards  where  the  branches 
of  the  apple-trees  are  bending  nnder  their  burden  of  frnit,  crimson 
and  amber,  green  apd  rasset ;  past  Gothic  villas,  with  their  trim 
new  gardens,  geometricaL  flower-beds,  year-old  gooseberry-bnshes, 
and  peach-trees  stretched  npon  the  new  red  walls  like  the  fingers  of 
a  skeleton  hand ;  past  hop-fields,  where  the  vines  are  climbing  to 
the  tops  of  the  poles,  and  stretching  ont  green  tendrils  to  their 
neighbours  as  in  friendly  greeting ;  past  broad  fields  of  tawny  wheat 
still  waiting  the  sickle^  and  vast  plains  of  stubble  whence  the  barley 
has  been  carried ;  and  do  to  the  chalky  cliffs,  and  the  military  strong- 
hold standing  darkly  out  against  a  stormy  sky,  where  a  young  moon 
rides  like  a  labouring  vessel  ior'  a  sea  of  clouds. 

The  night  is  rainy  and  blusterous ;  and  Editha,  travelling  for  the 
first  time  alone,  follows  the  railway  porter  along  the  slippery  pier, 
and  knows  not  into  what  bottomless  pit  she  may  be  descend^g,  as 
Thibd  Bxbiss,  Tol.  YH.  F.8.  Tol.  XXVIL  L 
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she  gropes  her  way  down  to  the  Ostend  boat.  Travellers  dash  about 
wildly  in  the  darkness ;  every  one  acts  as  if  his  voyage  were  a  matter 
of  life  and  death,  his  portmanteau  stuffed  with  specie  or  oncnt  dia- 
monds, so  fearful  does  he  seem  lest  that  treasure  shonld  be  reft  from 
him.  Pushed  and  buffeted  by  her  neighbours,  Editha  reaches  the 
wet  deck  somehow,  and  pauses  th^re  bewildered  by  the  ferocious 
snorting  of  the  engine,  which  seems  to  be  remonstrating  savagely 
against  enforced  inaction.  The  rain  drives  her  down  to  the  ladies^ 
cabin.  Who  knows  not  that  awfal  scene,  that  modem  embodiment 
of  the  Black  Hole  at  Calcutta? — an  airless  cupboard  with  cushioned 
shelves,  on  which  bundles  of  limp  humanity  lie  helpless,  motionless, 
their  heads  tied  up  in  pocket-handkerchiefs,  perhaps,  like  victims 
about  to  be  offered  on  the  altar  of  Poseidon,  who  is  already  flapping 
against  the  sides  of  the  vessel  with  prophetic  threatenings.  One 
prostrate  female  lies  on  the  floor.  The  steward — a  permitted  intruder^ 
like  the  dusky  guardian  of  a  seraglio — distributes  basins  methodically 
and  unblushingly,  cheerfully  even,  as  if  they  were  crockery  pools 
dealt  out  to  the  players  in  some  round  game. 

From  this  hideous  scene  Mrs.  Westray  recoils  horror-stricken, 
and  reascends  to  the  deck.  The  steamer  is  plunging  in  a  wretchedly 
head-foremost  fashion  through  the  waves.  Dover's  lamplit  crescent 
recedes,  the  castle  bobs  up  and  down  among  the  clouds  above  the 
hill.  The  steamer  gives  a  lurch,  and  makes  as  if  it  would  turn  head 
over  heels,  then  reels  frantically  sideways  like  a  shying  horse.  Shiny 
men  in  oilskin  coats  and  sou' -westers  stagger  up  and  down  the 
deck.  No  woman's  form  relieves  the  dismal  scene,  and  Editha  (eels 
that  conventionality  compels  her  return  to  that  hideous  den  below. 
She  goes  down  again,  finds  a  comer  to  sit  in — room  to  lie  down 
there  is  none — and  tries  to  lose  her  sense  of  the  surrounding  horror 
i^  sleep. 

Sleep  while  Hemia&  awaits  her — ^ill,  perhi^  dying !  That  were 
indeed  impossible.  She  shuts  her  eyes  and  thinks  of  him,  prays  for 
him,  prays  for  her  darling  boy  at  Boehampton,  separated  for  the 
first  time  from  his  mother.  She  prays  ^Hiile  her  fellow-passengers 
groan  and  perform  a  concerted  piece  upon  ihe  theme  of  sea-siokness. 

Dawn,  bleak,  gray,  and  ghastly,  a  dismal  struggle  betwixt  light 
abd  darkness,  and  the  vessel,  rolling,  pitching,  creaking,  grambling, 
blundering,  grinds  against  the  landing-stage  at  Ostend.  Every  one 
rushes  frantically  to  the  gangway  or  struggles  vindictively  for  lug- 
gage ;  touts,  porters,  and  custom-house  officials  clamour  hoarsely  in 
the  dim  light.  A  dreary  stretch  of  quay ;  white  houses  glimmering- 
fiiintly  in  the  distance,  dingier  buildings  looming  dark  in  the  fore- 
ground; a  slate-coloured  sea  heaving  and  surging  in  the  background; 
of  these  things  Editha  is  dimly  conscious,  as  she  contrives  to  dis- 
tinguish her  portmanteau  firom  the  mass  of  luggage,  and  to  get  it 
convfeyed  to  the  custom-house.     Here  a  weary  interval :  portman- 
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teans  laid  out  on  a  long  counter  like  bodies  awaiting  dissection ; 
travellers  delivering  up  their  keys;  hotel-tonts  landing  their  several 
establishments  on  every  side ;  Flemish,  indifferent  French,  broken 
Fingiish — ^Babel  on  a  small  sc^e. 

*  Hotel  des  Ambassadenrs,  femily  hotel — ^baths — ^table-d'hote — 
English  spoken — all  that  there  is  of  most  comfortable/  says  a  man 
at  Mrs.  Westray's  side,  trying  to  possess  himself  of  her  travelling- 
bag. 

'  Yes ;  that  is  the  hotel  I  want  to  go  to/  she  replies  eagerly.  '  Is 
it  near?' 

*  Bnt  yes,  madame,  it  is  all  near.  Bat  yon  will  have  a  carriage 
tor  the  luggage,'  he  adds  persnasively,  the  hotel  in  qnestion  being 
nearly  a  mile  off.  '  Will  madame  have  the  goodness  to  indicate  to- 
me her  packets  ?* 

Editha  points  ont  her  solitary  portmanteau,  and  gives  the  man 
the  k^  th^^of.  By  the  exercise  of  some  occnlt  inflaence  npon  th& 
cnstom-honse  officer  he  gets  the  portmantean  opened,  glanced  into,. 
locked,  and  handed  over  to  him  with  expedition,  and  leads  the  way 
out  on  the  qnay,  where  he  hands  Mrs.  Westray  into  a  dilapidated 
vehicle  drawn  by  two  gray  horses  abont  the  size  of  one  English  horse 
cut  in  two,  and  of  less  than  one-horse-power.  The  commissionnaire 
monnts  the  box,  the  starveling  horses  shamble  away  from  the  cnstom- 
honse  over  the  stoniest  road  Editha  has  ever  travelled,  the  stunted 
coach  jingles  through  the  sleeping  town  of  Ostend — not  the  gayest 
of  towns  even  in  its  waking  hours,  and  by  this  half  light  a  street  of 
tombs,  yawning  porte-cocheres  leading  to  family  vaults,  a  shabby 
church  or  two,  and  a  noble  expanse  of  paving-stones. 

On  goes  the  joggling  equipage,  the  small  gray  horses  tugging 
desperately  as  if  they  were  dragging  Cleopatra's  Needle,  past  the 
town  and  to  the  more  aristocratic  portion  of  Ostend  facing  the  digue. 
Here  the  vehicle  shoots  off  at  a  tangent,  the  driver  screaming  voci- 
ferously and  houpla-ing  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  suddenly  twists 
into  tiie  courtyard  of  a  big  white  hotel.  Huge  black  letters  along 
the  fit^ade  of  the  mansion  proclaim  it  to  be  I'Hdtel  des  Ambassadenrs* 

A  half-awakened  waiter  stands  in  the  doorway^  waiting  for  any 
victims  from  the  Dover  boat,  and  plucks  up  a  little  animation  on 
seeing  Editha  alight  from  her  coacb-and-pair.  Night  is  still  at  odds 
wi&  morning ;  everytiiing  has  a  dim  and  dismal  look.  The  hdll  and 
windows  of  the  hot^  are  dark  and  shadowy,  redolent  of  yesterday's 
table-d'hote. 

^  Is  Mr.  Westray  here  ?'  Editha  asks  eagerly. 

'  An  English  monsieur  ?    Yes.' 

'  Is  he  better  ?'  she  asks.  And  as  the  man  stares  at  her  stupidly 
and  is  dumb,  she  adds  impatiently,  'Take  me  to  his  room  thi& 
moment,  please.  You  can  pay  the  coachman  afterwards.  I  am 
Mrs.  Westray/ 
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*  Bat  certainly,  madame.  It  is  on  the  second  floor.  This  way, 
madame ;  take  the  trouble  to  ascend  that  step;' 

The  man  leads  the  way  up  a  broad  shallow  staircase,  shining 
and  slippery,  along  a  corridor  on  which  innumerable  doors  open,  up 
another  flight  of  stairs,  past  a  landing  where  two  plaster  nymphs 
admire  themselves  in  a  l^ge  mirror,  into  another  corridor,  where  he 
selects  a  door  at  which  to  knock. 

*  Entrez,'  says  a  voice  within.  Not  Herman's  voice  assuredly. 
No  sick  man's  voice  was  ever  so  deep  and  full.  The  doctor's,  per- 
haps. 

Mrs.  Westray  enters,  and  the  waiter  runs  down-stairs  to  pay 
the  driver  of  that  nondescript  vehicle  with  the  ragged  gray  horses. 

She  finds  herself  in  a  large  sitting-room,  furnished  in  the  usual 
fashion :  flowered-tapestry  curtains ;  amber  damask-covered  chairs 
and  so&s,  which  look  as  if  they  were  meant  for  anything  rather  than 
repose ;  a  centre  table,  with  an  impracticable  inkstand ;  gilded  vases 
of  artificial  roses  on  the  velvet-covered  mantelpiece ;  gilded  clock, 
marking  just  the  remotest  hour  of  the  twelve.  A  lamp  bums  dimly 
on  a  side-table ;  one  uncurtained  window,  left  ajar,  looks  out  on  the 
dull  gray  sea.  The  waves  roar  monotonously  in  the  distance ;  a  pale- 
yellow  light  glimmers  on  the  horizon. 

The  room  is  empty,  but  an  open  door  communicates  with  an 
inner  room.  The  sick  man's  chamber,  no  doubt.  Editha  hurries 
towards  this  door,  but  before  she  can  cross  the  room  a  man  comes 
out  of  that  inner  chamber — Hamilton  Lyndhurst.  He  is  very  pale, 
and  has  a  haggard  look  in  his  eyes  as  of  one  who  has  out-watched 
the  night. 

*  You  here,'  she  cries,  with  a  look  of  aversion,  *  with  my  hus- 
band!' 

'Here,  dear  Mrs*  Westray,  but  not  with  your  husband,'  he 
answers,  going  to  the  outer  door.  He  has  locked  it  and  put  the 
key  in  hi^  pocket,  while  Editha  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
looking  about  her  in  sheer  bewilderment. 

*  Where  is  Herman  ?'  she  cries  distractedly ;  and  then  seeing 
what  he  has  done,  she  asks  with  sudden  horror,  *  Why  do  you  lock 
that  door  ?' 

'  To  the  best  of  my  belief,  Mr.  Westray  is  with  the  belligerents 
in  the  vicinity  of  Sedan.  Why  have  I  locked  that  door,  Editha  ? 
Only  because  I  would  be  heard  by  you  patiently  till  I  have  told  all 
my  story.  You  might  refuse  to  hear  the  end  if  I  did  not  put  scime 
constraint  on  you.  On  my  honour  as  a  gentleman  there  is  no  shadow 
of  disrespect  in  the  action.  Alone  in  a  desert  island  my  reverence 
for  you  would  triumph  over  every  meaner  feeling.  The  task  I  have 
set  myself  is  to  win  you,  Editha ;  to  touch  your  heart,  to  convince 
your  understanding,  to  prove  to  you  that  love  such  as  mine  is  not 
lightly  to  be  scorned.     Forgive  me  if  I  begin  with  a  stratagem.' 
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'Your  honour/  she  echoes,  as  if  she  had  heard  only  the  begin- 
ning of  his  speech,  '  your  honour  as  a  gentleman  !  It  is  blasphemy 
against  the  name  of  gentleman  for  you  to  make  such  an  appeal.  It 
was  you,  then,  who  sent  me  this  lying  message  telling  me  that  my 
husband  was  dangerously  ill  ?  Thank  God,  that  is  not  true  ;  thank 
God,  even  though  I  have  been  duped  and  fooled  by  your  treachery. 
And  now,  sir,  open  that  door,  and  let  me  leave  this  house.  The  next 
boat  will  take  me  back  to  England.' 

She  takes  a  hurried  survey  of  the  walls,  looking  for  a  bell  which 
she  may  ring,  summoning  the  servants  of  the  house.  In  a  large 
hotel,  fiiU  of  people,  she  cannot  be  long  in  the  power  of  this  traitor. 
There  is  no  bell  to  be  seen. 

Lyndhurst  interprets  that  eager  look. 

'  Do  not  trouble  yourself  about  the  bell,*  he  says ;  '  it  has  been 
removed.' 

'  Will  you  unlock  that  door  ?'  she  asks  again  desperately. 

*  Not  till  you  have  listened  to  me,  Editha ;  not  till  you  have 
heard  me  plead  my  cause.  You  could  dismiss  me  contemptuously 
from  your  own  house.  There  you  were  all-powerful.  You  did  not 
spare  me.  Lcve,  even  the  guiltiest,  should  claim  a  noble-minded 
woman's  pity.  You  were  without  compassion  for  my  love,  which, 
I  declare  to  you,  is  not  altogether  an  unholy  passion.  It  was  strong 
enough  to  outlive  your  scorn,  humble  enough  to  pardon  insult, 
steadfast  enough  to  persevere  in  the  face  of  rejection.  You  are  my 
prisoner,  Editha.  Call  me  treacherous,  if  you  like — brutal,  if  you 
like.  You  must  and  shall  stay  with  me  till  you  have  heard  all  that 
a  man  who  loves  as  I  do  can  urge  in  extenuation  of  the  wrong  in- 
separable from  love  that  comes  too  late.' 

*I  will  not  hear  you,'  she  answers,  calmer  in  this  hour  of  peril 
than  he  had  thought  to  find  her.  '  You  are  talking  to  the  winds 
when  you  talk  to  me.  Can  you  not  understand  that  there  may  be 
such  a  woman  in  the  world  as  a  wife  who  loves  her  husband  and 
fears  her  God  ?  Has  your  experience  of  life  been  so  infamous,  that 
you  believe  that  a  few  specious  speeches  can  turn  a  wife  from  her 
fideUty  to  the  husband  of  her  choice  ?  Were  I  the  most  miserable 
creature  that  ever  unhappy  fate  linked  to  a  man  she  despised,  you 
could  not  think  worse  of  me  than  you  do  when  you  suppose  that  any 
baseness  of  yours,  any  snare  you  may  set  for  me,  will  prevail  over 
fidthful  and  honest  love.' 

*  Faithful  to  a  man  who  is  weary  of  you — faithful  to  a  man  who 
never  really  loved  you  !  Faithful  in  the  face  of  that  letter  which  I 
gave  you  the  other  day — that  letter  with  its  boldly-avowed  infidelity! 
No,  Editha ;  I  do  not  suppose  you  weak-minded  enough  for  such 
slavish  adher^ce  to  a  violated  tie,  when  love,  real  and  perfect  love, 
is  at  your  feet.  Consider,  dearest,  between  what  different  destinies 
your  choice  lies.   With  Westray,  neglect,  abandonment,  the  humili- 
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ating  pity  which  the  world  bestows  on  a  slighted  wife,  poverty,  a 
rained  home;  with  me,  love  unbonnded,  wealth  without  limit,  all 
that  this  world  we  live  in  offers  of  the  brightest  and  best — ' 

*  And  dishonour — the  consciousness  of  being  the  vilest  among 
women !'  says  Editha,  interrupting  him.  ^  You  are  wasting  your 
•eloquence,  Mr.  Lyndhurst.  Your  knowledge  of  my  sex  may  be 
profound,  but  you  have  mistaken  the  temper  of  the  woman  you  have 
tried  to  ensnare.  Open  that  door  and  let  me  pass.  Were  we  to 
argue  for  an  hour,  the  result  would  be  the  same.  Your  pretended 
love  inspires  no  feeling  in  my  mind  but  loathing.  My  contempt  is 
ISO  great  that  I  do  not  even  fear  you.' 

The  brave  clear  eyes  look  at  him  boldly,  bright  with  invincible 
^com. 

*  Do  you  not  fear  me  T  cries  Hamilton  Lyndhurst  passionately. 
^  Beware  how  you  boast.  Do  you  think  when  I  lured  you  here  I  had 
not  made  up  my  mind  to  win  you  ?  Ah,  my  beloved,  you  do  not 
know  what  love  is  in  a  man  who  stakes  all  upon  one  cast.  Yes, 
I  am  a  traitor ;  granted — a  traitor  and  no  gentleman.  I  staked  my 
honour  against  so  high  a  prize,  that,  let  me  but  win  the  game,  and 
I  am  happy  in  dishonour.  I  can  afford  even  that  you  should  hate 
me  for  a  little  while,  Editha,  for  in  the  end  you  will  learn  to  love 
me.  Love  such  as  mine  must  prevail.  Do  not  provoke  me  to  des- 
peration. Consider  what  kind  of  man  I  am  before  you  pay  devotion 
-with  contempt.  For  this  world's  opinion  I  care  nothing.  I  fear 
nothing  beyond  or  above  this  world.  I  am  told  that  I  have  not 
very  long  to  live.  I  am  warned  that  if  I  would  taste  the  sweetness  of 
life,  I  must  win  my  earthly  Elysium  quickly.  I  am  no  Ulysses,  to  be 
beaten  and  buffeted  about  the  world  for  a  score  of  years,  and  find 
home  and  wife  at  the  last.  Now — now  while  the  last  glow  of  youth  still 
warms  my  heart — now  I  must  be  blessed.  Do  you  think  I  am  a 
man  to  let  go  my  prize,  having  sworn  to  win  it  ?' 

.  ^  I  think  you  are  a  villain  and  a  coward,  and  that  God  is  above 
us  both,'  answers  Editha  unflinchingly,  '  and  I  repeat  that  I  do  not 
fear  you.* 

'Fear  the  world's  malice  if  you  defy  me,'  says  Lyndhurst  in  a 
sibilant  whisper,  such  as  woman's  first  tempter  may  have  breathed 
into  the  ear  of  Eve.  *  Fear  your  lost  good  name,  your  husband's 
contempt — fear  to  face  the  society  whose  laws  you  outraged  when 
you  came  to  meet  me  here.  Tell  the  world  your  story,  and  see  how 
readily  you  will  be  believed.  The  world  believes  only  the  worst. 
Appear  before  the  world  injured,  a  dupe,  a  sufferer,  faithfdl  in  cala- 
mity, and  see  what  tender  treatment  you  will  have  of  its  charity. 
"Without  my  protection,  without  my  love,  you  are  a  ruined  woman. 
As  my  wife,  wealth  and  power  will  be  yours.  Your  innocent  soul 
cannot  reckon  the  master-sway  wealth  holds  over  the  meanness  of 
mankind.' 
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For  the  first  time  oboce  ahe^has  entered  the  snare  Hamilton 
Lyndhurst  sees  his  Tiotim  tremble.  Bat  it  is  indignation  and  not 
tear  which  makes  her  frame  qniyer  as  she  draws  herself  to  her  fullest 
height,  sternly  confronting  him. 

'  Once  for  all,  will  yon  open  that  door  ?*  she  asks. 

'  Not  till  we  have  come  to  terms — not  till  yon  have  giren  me 
a  promise  that  shall  bind  your  hie  with  mine  from  this  day.  Yon 
will  leave  this  room  on  my  arm,  in  the  fSBice  of  society,  compromised 
as  Mrs.  Westray,  pledged  to  be  my  wife  so  soon  as  the  law  can  undo 
one  knot  and  tie  another.' 

Her  breath  comes  faster.  She  looks  at  him  desperately,  like  a 
hanted  fawn  ronnd  which  the  dogs  are  closing  in  a  deadly  cirde. 

'  You  mean  it — ^yon  swear  that  yoa  will  not  let  me  go  ?* 

*  Not  till  I  have  yonr  promise.* 

'  And  if  I  cry  alond  for  help — call  the  people  of  the  house  ?' 

*  Do  yon  think  1  would  let  you  be  heard  ?  Except  the  man  who 
admitted  you  just  now,  there  is  not  a  creature  astir  in  the  house,  and 
I  daresay  he  has  crept  back  to  his  hole  to  snatch  a  last  half-hour's 
sleep.  No,  Editha;  1  am  master  of  the  situation,  and  I  am  resolved 
to  use  my  power  to  the  uttermost.' 

'  Then  God  help  and  pardon  me  in  my  extremi^ !'  she  crieSy 
with  clasped  hands  and  eyes  uplifted,  and  with  one  wild  rush  flies 
to  the  window  which  stands  fgar,  the  long  casement  window  opening 
on  a  frail  balcony. 

Her  hand  is  on  the  latch;  another  moment,  and  she  will  have 
thrown  herself  over  that  shallow  balcony  to  certain  death.  Quick 
as  Lyndhurst  is,  he  is  not  a  breath  too  soon.  He  grasps  her  arm 
ftod  drags  her  back  into  the  room. 

'Great  God,'  he  cries  in  a  choking  voice,  'she  is  mad!'  and 
holds  her  for  an  instant  motionless,  powerless  in  his  agonised 
dutch. 

Suddenly,  as  she  looks  at  him  half  in  terror,  half  in  anger,  his 
£ftce  changes,  with  an  awful  mysterious  transformation  she  has  never 
seen  before  in  the  human  countenance,  haply  may  never  see  again. 
He  gives  one  faint  choking  cry,  tears  at  his  breast  with  convulsive 
hand  for  a  moment,  and  then  falls  like  a  stone  figure  overturned  at 
its  base — falls  with  a  shock  that  makes  the  room  tremble,  and  lies 
at  her  feet,  still  as  clay. 

Her  shriek  rends  the  air.  All  the  passion  and  terror  of  the  last 
half-hour  finds  relief  in  that  wild  cry.  Not  once,  but  again  and 
again  she  screams,  with  frantic  appeal  for  help  from  man  or  Heaven; 
but  the  figure  stretched  at  her  feet,  face  downwards,  does  not  stir. 

Involuntarily  she  looks  round  again  for  the  bell  that  is  not  there* 
Needless  the  bell  now,  for  her  cfdes  have  been  heard.  There  is  a 
harrying  of  feet  in  the  corridor,  a  vigCMrous  hand  tries  to  open  the 
door  vainly.    Voices  are  heard  consulting  hastily ;  a  fow  moments' 
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delajy  and  a  key  is  in  the  lock,  the  door  opens,  and  foremost  among 
an  eager  little  gronp  enters  Herman  Westray. 

Those  piercing  shrieks  hare  bronght  him — a  wakeM  sojourner 
in  a  room  half  a  dozen  doors  off — to  the  help  of  a  stranger. 

It  is  something  more  than  a  common  surprise  to  find  that  the 
wild  appeal  for  succour  came  from  the  wife  whom  he  supposed  in  the 
safe  shelter  of  Bridge-end  House,  Fulham.  Stranger,  more  awful 
is  it,  to  see  that  prostrate  figure  with  hidden  fieice. 

^Editha!' 

She  flings  herself  upon  his  breast,  sobbing  hysterically. 

'  0,  thank  God,  thank  God !'  she  cries.  ^  I  knew  He  would  not 
abandon  me  in  my  peril.' 

'  Editha,  in  Heaven's  name  what  brings  you  here  T  asks  her 
husband,  stupid  with  amazement.  He  has  been  roused  from  an 
uneasy  morning  sleep  by  those  awful  screams  of  hers,  has  hurriedly 
huddled  on  his  clothes,  half-awakened,  and  is  not  in  a  condition  for 
grasping  the  meaning  of  things  quickly. 

*  1*11  tell  you  by  and  by,*  she  sobs.  *Will  some  one,'  looking 
round  at  the  agitated  group  in  the  doorway,  '  look  to  him  ?' 

She  points,  with  a  look  of  loathing,  to  the  fallen  figure.  The 
bystanders  hurry  forward  and  kneel  down  beside  it,  and  try  to  raise 
the  massive  shoulders,  heavy  as  marble. 

*  Who  is  that  man  ?*  cries  Herman. 

*  Your  friend,  Mr.  Lyndhurst.* 

'Editha !*  he  exclaims,  looking  at  her  with  unutterable  horror. 
Of  all  names  that  could  be  spoken  at  such  a  moment,  there  is  none 
more  ominous  to  Herman  Westray's  ear  than  this. 

*  Yes,  he  fell  down  in  a  fit  just  now.  Had  they  not  better  fetch 
a  doctor  ?* 

'Let  him  die  where  he  fell!'  cries  HermaiT,  beside  himself. 
*  How  did  you  come  to  this  place  ?  Why  do  I  find  you  with  that 
man?' 

He  is  reckless  who  hears  him.  Happily  there  are  no  English 
listeners;  but  the  fact  is  indifferent  to  him  in  his  passion.  No 
sense  of  prudence  restrains  him — no  consideration  for  his  wife's  re- 
putation ties  his  tongue. 

*  What  brought  you  here  ?'  he  gasps. 

*  I  came  in  answer  to  a  telegram  from  you,  telling  me  that  you 
were  here,  dangerously  ill — telling  me  to  lose  no  time.' 

'  I  sent  no  such  telegram.  Show  me  the  message.' 
She  feels  for  it  in  her  pocket.  Even  in  her  confusion  she  re- 
members putting  that  telegram  in  her  pocket  after  reading  it  for 
about  the  twentieth  time,  on  board  the  steamer,  by  the  dim  light 
of  the  cabin  lamp.  It  is  not  to  be  found.  She  must  have  dragged  it 
out  with  her  handkerchief,  and  dropped  it  perhaps  in  that  wretched 
hackney-coach  which  brought  her  to  the  hotel. 
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'  I  haye  lost  it ;  bat  it  does  not  matter.' 

'  Not  in  the  least/  he  answers  in  a  cnrions  tone ;  and  at  this 
moment  the  attention  of  husband  and  wife  is  called  from  their  own 
afihirs  to  that  prostriite  figmre  round  which  the  hotel  people  are 
gathered.  They  have  raised  it  from  the  ground,  and  the  awful  face 
looks  up  at  them,  the  eyes  fixed  and  open,  staring  horridly  as  in 
some  sudden  terror.  Gray  and  dull  is  that  stony  face;  heavily  hang 
those  limbs,  as  they  lift  up  the  figure  that  was  once  Hamilton  Lynd- 
hm^t,  and  lay  it  on  the  amber-covered  sofa.  They  fall  back  when 
their  work  is  done,  in  a  shuddering  group,  murmuring  compassion- 
ately, 

*Le  pauvre  homme — un  si  bel  homme — mort  comme  9a,  si 
subitement;  un  vrai  coup  de  foudre;  mais  c'esteffirayant.'  And  then 
some  one  cries, 

*  Mais  cours  done,  Georges ;  va  trouver  un  m6decin.' 

Little  need  of  a  doctor  to  afSrm  the  appalling  fact.  The  arrest 
has  come.  The  sentence  has  been  pronounced.  The  selfish  sen- 
sual soul,  which  has  never  known  an  aspiration  beyond  earthly  happi- 
ness, has  gone  to  its  account. 

*  Come  away,  Editha,'  Herman  says  sternly ;  *  come  away  from 
this  revolting  scene.'  And  then  he  says  in  a  whisper,  close  to  her 
ear,  as  they  leave  the  room  together,  *  Your  lover  has  not  enjoyed 
his  trimnph  long.  Betribution  has  trodden  on  the  heels  of  guilt  a 
little  closer  than  usual.' 

She  looks  at  him  in  blank  amazement.  Can  he  doubt  her  ?  Can 
any  evidence  shake  his  faith  in  her  purity  ? 

She  has  believed  him  guilty  on  the  testimony  of  his  own  hand- 
writing, but  she  is  not  the  less  wonder-stricken  to  find  he  can 
suspect  her.  And  yet  her  presence  here  with  that  dead  man  is  cir- 
enmstantial  evidence  strong  enough  to  blast  the  reputation  of  a 
modem  Lucretia. 

Chapter  XXXI. 
'  If  70a  have  tears  prepare  to  shed  them  now.* 

Lord  Earlswood,  bored  to  death  in  a  Norwegian  pine-forest, 
is  recalled  suddenly  to  the  boredom  of  civilisation  by  a  telegram 
brought  by  a  mounted  messenger  from  Christiana,  a  messenger  who 
has  been  two  days  finding  his  lordship. 

^  Bless  my  soul !'  exclaims  Lord  Earlswood  before  opening  the 
missive,  *  is  it  to  say  the  Frivolity  is  burnt  down,  I  wonder  ?  Thea- 
tres generally  are  burnt  down  in  the  long-run.  Carpenters  will  in- 
dulge in  a  foolish  preference  for  lighting  their  pipes  in  a  hurry,  and 
throwing  unextinguished  lucifer  matches  among  their  shavings. 
Good  for  the  building  interest !     Haw !' 

Thus  to  his  faithful  companion.  Captain  Shlooker,  late  of  the 
Fusiliers. 
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'  Hope  it  isn't  the  theatre/  says  Shlooker  sympathetically* 
*  Jolly  little  t)ox.  Nicest  house  in  London.  Splendid  woman,  Mrs. 
Brandreth.' 

'Don't  say  that  again/  exclaims  his  lordship  irritably,  'it's  not 
original.  Yon' ve  made  the  same  remark  half  a  dozen  times  a  day 
for  the  last  fortnight.' 

*  Well,  there  isn't  much  to  talk  about  in  a  Norw^ian  hut.  No 
morning  papers,  no  club,  no  comer.  And  you're  not  a  great  hand 
at  starting  subjects.' 

'  I  expect  to  be  talked  to/  replies  Earlswood  gnmdly. 

'  As  to  remarking  that  Mrs.  Brandreth  is  a  sple — well,  I  won't 
say  it  again,  that  is  only  a  spontaneous  burst  of  feeling  on  my  part. 
I  admire  her  immensely.' 

'  Bother  your  admiration !  I  don't  belieye  you'd  stand  a  box  of 
Jouvin's  gloves  to  save  her  from  starvation.' 

'  Hadn't  you  better  read  your  telegram,  and  see  if  the  Frivolity 
is  burnt  down  ?'  inquires  the  Captain  blandly. 

His  lordship,  thus  reminded,  hitches  a  glass  into  his  eye,  and 
peruses  the  document  in  question. 

It  tells  him  nothing  about  the  Frivolity  Theatre.  The  message 
is  from  the  housekeeper  at  Bedhill  Park,  telling  him  that  Lady  Earls- 
wood is  dangerously  ill,  and  urging  his  immediate  return. 

The  message  has  been  sent  out  from  the  head  office  three  days  ago 
— at  least  three  days  more  must  elapse  before  he  can  reach  England. 
His  presence  at  that  sick  bed  can  be  of  little  use,  can  afford  small 
solace,  he  thinks,  for  her  ladyship  and  he  have  been  at  daggers  drawn 
throughout  the  seven  years  of  their  wedded  life,  having  a  di&rent 
way  of  thinking  upon  every  subject.  But  he  is  quite  ready  to  obey  the 
summons ;  and  he  and  Captain  Shlooker  concentrate  their  somewhat 
limited  intellects  into  one  focus,  and  apply  themselves  to  the  task  of 
getting  back  to  England  as  soon  as  possible. 

They  have  an  arsenal  of  guns,  a  small  cartload  of  fishing-rods 
and  tackle,  a  few  hundredweight  of  tinned  provisions  and  other 
stores  to  dispose  of,  to  say  nothing  of  their  portable  dwelling-house, 
portable  boats,  and  other  gear.  These  they  leave  to  be  packed  and 
shipped  by  guides  and  servants,  two  of  which  incumbrances  Lord 
Earlswood  has  brought  in  his  train.  Then,  unattended  save  by  his 
faithful  shadow,  Captain  Shlooker,  Lord  Earlswood  starts  for  Eng- 
land. 

He  disembarks  from  the  Norwegian  steamer  at  Hull,  within  four 
days  of  his  receipt  of  the  telegram  from  Bedhill  Park,  just  in  time 
to  catch  the  London  express,  without  stopping  to  have  so  much  as 
a  'brandy-and-soda,'  as  Captain  Shloc^er  remarks  pathetically  on  the 
platform,  his  ease-loving  soul  disapproving  this  uncomfortable  haete. 

*  What's  the  use  of  being  in  such  a  hurry,  Earlswood  ?'  he  re- 
monstrates; '  we  might  just  as  well  have  stopped  for  a  Turkish  batli 
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and  a  hit  of  dinner,  and  gone  up  by  the  mail.  I  feel  as  if  I'd  been 
Hying  up  a  chimney.     You  can't  do  any  good  at  Redhill,' 

*  I  know  that,'  answers  the  imperturbable  nobleman;  *  but  I've 
been  sent  for,  and  it's  only  civil  to  go.  I  should  like  to  shake  hands 
with  Elfrida  before  she  dies.' 

Lady  Earlswood  is  the  fifth  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Mercia,  an 
intensely  Saxon  nobleman,  who  has  chosen  his  children's  names  from 
the  chr<xiicles  of  the  Heptarchy. 

'  How  do  you  know  she's  going  to  die  ?'  asks  the  Captain  dis- 
c<Hitentedly.  It  is  hard  lines  for  a  healthy  young  parasite  to  be  de- 
priyed  of  those  comforts  and  luxuries  which  are  the  sole  recompense 
of  his  labours.  '  I  daresay  it's  only  a  whim  sending  for  you  in  this 
way,  and  we  might  just  as  well  haye  stopped  and  had  another  go  at 
the  salmon.' 

'  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Shlooker,'  replies  Lord  Earlswood 
sternly.  '  If  you  don't  want  to  go  to  London,  you  can  stay  where 
you  are.  I  can  exist  without  you.  We  shall  have  to  part  company 
at  the  Great  Northern  terminus,  in  any  case.  You  can't  go  to  Bed- 
hill  with  me,  you  know.' 

'  Of  course  not ;  but  I'm  coming  to  London  with  you,  anyhow. 
A  fellow  must  grumble  a  little  now  and  then,  and  that  steamer  was 
such  a  beastly  hole.' 

'  As  to  Lady  Earlswood  sending  for  me  out  of  caprice,'  pursues 
his  lordship  presently,  when  they  are  comfortably  seated  in  a  coupe, 
puffing  away  at  their  patagas  as  they  fly  over  the  leyel  shores  of 
Hnmber,  Hhat's  not  likely.  In  the  first  place,  she's  a  strong- 
minded  woinan ;  and  in  the  second,  she  hates  me  like  poison.' 

^  A  little  wrong  here  ?'  interrogates  the  Captain,  tapping  his  fore- 
head. 

^  Not  the  least  in  the  world.  Awfully  sensible  woman,  but  dis- 
gustingly religious — ^Lo w,  you  know ;  walked  out  of  church  if  she  saw 
a  fellow  go  up  the  pulpit-stairs  in  his  surplice;  always  psalm-singing ; 
played  hynm  tunes  on  a  harmonium  all  Sunday  eyeniog  when  she 
wasn't  in  church,  and  played  'em  doeced  bad  into  the  bargain — 
more  bellows  than  toon,  you  know ;  went  in  for  district-yisiting, 
and  used  to  go  and  sing  hymns  oyer  the  patients  in  the  infirmary. 
I  neyer  sat  down  to  dinner  with  her  without  being  afraid  of  small- 
pox, or  measles,  or  something  reyolting  of  that  kind.  Then  she 
called  eyerything  sinful,  except  howling  and  district-yisiting.  She 
was  always  sitting  in  judgment  on  me,  and  prophesying  that  Pro- 
yidence  would  take  it  out  of  me  in  some  fearful  way  for  keeping 
race-horses.  Used  to  wonder  I  could  go  to  the  City  and  Suburban 
without  fearing  I  should  be  struck  dead.  Heard  that  I'd  been  seen 
at  the  Alhambra,  and  asked  me  if  I  didn't  expect  a  judgment. 
**No,"  says  I,  "I'm  not  concerned  in  any  chancery  proceecUngs ;" 
and  then  she  shows  me  the  whites  of  her  eyes,  and  talks  about  my 
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profimity.  Now  a  fellow  does  not  get  married  for  that  kind  of  thing, 
you  know.' 

'  Certainly  not ;  uncommon  hard  upon  a  fellow ;  regular  sell,' 
assents  the  Captain  sympathetically. 

*  Lord  Mercia  was  a  heavy  swell  of  the  old  school,'  says  his 
lordship,  inclining  to  confidence.  *  No  end  of  ancestry,  but  very  little 
money;  left  a  widower  with  eleven  children,  eight  of  them  daughters; 
let  his  house  in  Grosvenor-square  furnished,  spent  most  of  his  time 
in  chambers  in  the  Albany,  while  his  eight  daughters — all  with 
Saxon  names,  and  all  sandy-haired — ^vegetated  at  his  castle  in  the 
north.  The  match  was  my  mother's  doing ;  she  thought  Elfrida's 
piety  would  keep  me  in  the  right  path.  But  one  may  have  too 
much  of  a  good  thing,  you  know.  If  she*d  drawn  it  a  little  milder, 
I  could  have  borne  it;  but  Sam  Weller's  deputy  Shepherd  was  a  fool 
to  her  in  the  matter  of  preaching,  and  she  hasn't  his  humanising 
leaning  towards  pineapple-rum-and-water.' 

Captain  Shlooker  considers  his  patron  deserving  of  infinite  pity. 

After  this  the  conversation  drifts  towards  horse-racing,  and  the 
two  gentlemen  discuss  the  probabilities  as  to  the  Doncaster  Cup  and 
Leger.  They  part  company  at  the  terminus,  the  Captain  sympa- 
thetic and  depressed,  not  quite  seeing  how  he- is  to  dispose  of  him- 
self during  the  dull  season,  now  that  the  Norwegian  trip  is  '  off.' 

The  September  day  is  drawing  to  a  close  as  Lord  Earlswood 
drives  in  an  open  fly  firom  the  station  to  Redhill  Park,  that  patrimo- 
nial estate  of  his  of  which,  during  the  last  six  years,  he  has  seen  very 
little.  The  sun  is  setting  redly  behind  a  distant  clump  of  beeches  as 
the  fly  enters  the  park  by  a  gate  opening  into  a  lane  that  leads  to  the 
station.  The  lodge-keeper's  little  girl,  in  a  lavender-cotton  pinafore, 
runs  out  to  open  the  gate;  and  it  does  not  occur  to  Lord  Earlswood 
to  interrogate  this  child  upon  the  state  of  the  lady  up  at  the  great 
house  yonder — a  square  and  formal  building  with  a  Corinthian  colon- 
nade and  portico.  The  glow  of  the  sunset  shines  on  those  straight 
rows  of  windows,  and  the  same  crimson  glory  is  reflected  on  the 
placid  surface  of  the  oblong  lake  at  the  bottom  of  a  broad  flight  of 
stone  steps  which  descends  from  the  terrace  before  the  mansion.  A 
handsome  house,  doubtless,  but  a  vast  and  stately  dwelling-place 
which  would  need  much  domestic  love,  or  a  world  of  pleasant  com- 
pany, to  keep  it  warm.  Lord  Earlswood  has  found  it  too  large  for 
domestic  felicity,  too  small  for  matrimonial  concord. 

The  blinds  are  not  drawn  down.  All  is  well  with  her  ladyship, 
he  thinks,  as  the  fly  drives  under  the  lofty  portico,  never  designed 
for  the  shelter  of  so  plebeian  a  vehicle. 

The  hall-door  is  open,  and  he  sees  the  black  and  white  marble 
paving,  the  stone  staircase  vrith  its  double  flight,  the  chilly  bronze 
banisters ;  for  sole  ornament  two  green  tubs,  containing  blossomless, 
fruitless  orange-trees,  which  stand  like  dusky  guardians  on  either 
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side  the  portal ;  altogether  as  cheerful  as  an  ice-honse.  The  gmm- 
bling  wheels  of  the  fly  have  made  themselves  heard  in  the  eternal 
silence  of  the  place,  and  the  old  bntler  comes  oat  to  see  what  con- 
Tulsion  of  nature  has  disturbed  the  repose  of  the  scene.  He  was 
the  old  butler  when  this  present  Algernon^  Lord  Earlswood,  was  a 
lad  at  Eton.  Algernon  has  grown  to  manhood,  and  feels  as  if  his 
May  of  life  were  falling  into  the  sear  and  yellow  leaf;  but  the  old 
bntler  seems  to  him  no  older  than  in  the  days  of  his  boyhood.  His 
placid  old  hce  lights  up  at  sight  of  his  lord,  and  then  grows  sud- 
denly grave. 

*  How  do,  Rogers  ?    How  is  Lady  Earlswood  ?' 
Rogers  shakes  his  head  dismally. 

'  Too  late,  my  lord,  I'm  sorry  to  say.' 

*  Bless  my  soul,  you  don't  mean — ' 

'  The  funeral  took  place  yesterday,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. The  Honourable  Edwy  and  the  Honourable  Athelstane  were 
chief  mourners.' 

'  It  must  have  been  veiy  sudden,'  says  Lord  Earlswood,  shocked 
by  these  unetpected  tidings. 

He  had  known  that  his  wife  must  be  seriously  ill  when  she 
allowed  him  to  be  summoned,  but  he  had  not  supposed  that  she  was 
on  her  deathbed. 

'  Her  ladyship  had  been  ailing  for  some  time,  my  lord,'  replies 
Rogers.  '  She  caught  a  cold  last  winter  attending  evening  church, 
it  being  against  her  principles  to  haye  the  horses  out  on  Sunday, 
and  the  cold  hung  about  her  and  fixed  itself  on  her  chest.  I  dare- 
say if  she  had  obeyed  the  doctor  she  might  have  shaken  it  off,  but 
she  wouldn't  give  up  her  districk-visiting.' 

^  No,'  interrupts  an  awful  voice,  which  echoes  fearfully  in  the 
stony  hall.  *  She  lived  like  a  martyr,  and  she  died  like  one.  Blessed 
will  be  her  reward  beyond  the  jasper  sea.' 

The  voice,  hollow  and  dismal  though  it  is,  is  a  female  voice, 
and  proceeds  from  a  tall  square-shouldered  lady  in  deepest  mourning. 
She  is  a  being  composed  of  angles.  Her  elbows  are  square,  her  jaw 
is  square,  the  ends  of  her  bony  fingers  are  as  square  as  the  finger- 
tips of  a  hard- working  carpenter.  She  has  a  cold  gray  eye,  which 
assumes  a  stony  look  as  she  gazes  at  Lord  Earlswood. 

*  I— rl  hope  her  illness  was  not  a  very  painful  one,'  says  his 
lordship,  confused  by  this  unlovely  apparition.  *  As  for  her  life  being 
martyrdom,  I  can  hardly  see  that.  She  took  her  own  way  in  every- 
thing, spent  as  much  money  as  she  liked,  and  altogether,  you  know, 
lived  her  own  life.    I  can't  see  what  more  any  woman  can  want.' 

'  There  are  some  women  whose  human  heatts  sigh  for  something 
more  than  this;  there  are  some  who  desire  fidelity  in  a  husband,' 
says  the  accuser,  holding  Lord  jgarlswood  with  her  glittering  eye. 

*  0,  come,  you  know,'  says  the  accused,  *  we  had  better  let  by- 
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gones  be  bygones.  All  the  world  knows  thai  Lady  Earlswood  and 
I  were  never  suited  to  each  other/ 

'  The  angels  in  heaven  know  a  great  deal  more^  Lord  Earlswood/ 
retnms  the  awM  female. 

'  Well,  since  I  am  too  late  to  be  of  any  use/  says  the  wretched 
nobleman,  who  feels  helpless  as  a  fly  that  suddenly  finds  itself  in 
the  grip  of  a  fdll-bodied  spider,  *  I  may  as  well  go  back  to  town  by 
the  next  train.  I'm  rather  nsed  np,  travelling  post-haste  from  Nor- 
way— sea  voyage,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  You  haven't  dismissed 
the  fly,  have  you,  Rogers  ?' 

'  Yes,  my  lord ;  I  thought  you  would  stay  the  night.' 

'  0,  but  hang  it,  you  know,  I've  no  things !' 

*  I  can  telegraph  to  your  lordship's  man,*  suggests  the  butler. 

^  My  lordship's  man  was  left  behind  in  Norway  to  pack  my  traps. 
I  must  get  back  to  town  to-night.  I  can  have  a  carriage  of  some 
kind,  I  suppose,'  adds  the  master  of  the  house  meekly. 

'  Of  course,  my  lord ;  I'll  order  the  brougham.  The  last  train 
leaves  at  9.40.' 

'  Gracious  powers !'  thinks  his  lordship ;  '  and  it  is  only  just 
eight.  At  the  mercy  of  this  fearful  woman  for  an  hour  and  forty 
minutes  !' 

This  fearful  woman  is  Miss  Gbregoiy,  the  late  Lady  Earlswood's 
companion  and  chief  toady.  There  have  been  secondary  toadies,  in 
the  persons  of  the  housekeeper  and  my  lady's  own  maid ;  but  Miss 
Gregory — a  lady  of  masculine  ^ucation  and  Low  Church  views — ^has 
been  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  household.  Very  hard  has  been  her  rule. 
Rogers,  the  old  butler,  rejoices  inwardly  that  the  end  has  come. 
Lord  Earlswood,  having  an  hour  and  a  half  to  dispose  of,  looks 
about  him  curiously.  He  is  rather  glad  to  see  his  ancestral  home 
again,  after  a  lapse  of  six  years. 

'  It  is  not  half  a  bad  place,'  he  tells  himself  in  his  modem  slang, 
that  shorthand  system  of  English  which  some  of  his  order  affect. 
With  a  little  taste — Myra  Brandreth's  taste,  for  instance,  her  fine 
appreciation  of  form  and  colour — the  spacious  orderiy  mansion  might 
be  made  beautiful.  In  its  present  bare  and  formal  condition  it  is 
more  like  the  cardboard  model  of  a  house  than  a  house  where  people 
live.  Lord  Earlswood  goes  into  the  drawing-room — a  lofty  apart- 
ment, with  a  superb  cornice,  five  long  windows,  a  marble  mantelpiece 
by  Flaxman,  and  nothing  else  for  the  eye  to  dwell  upon.  The  fur- 
niture is  meagre  and  stiff,  the  drapery  is  dull  and  heavy;  not  an  en- 
livening apartment,  by  any  means.  There  stands  Lady  Earlswood's 
harmonium — that  instrument  which  has  known  only  hymn  tunes, 
which  never  in  its  wasted  life  breathed  the  melody  of  Mozart,  or 
swelled  with  the  mighty  harmonies  of  Beethoven^  or  sitig  in  dulcet 
tones  the  plaintjive  strains  of  Mendelssohn. 

Miss  Gregory  follows  her  victim  into  that  cheerless  drawing- 
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room ;  she  is  not  going  to  let  him  off  too  easily.  Loyalty  to  the 
dead,  and  an  innate  loye  of  making  herself  unpleasant  which  is  a  featnre 
of  Miss  Gregory's  character,  demand  that  his  life  should  be  made 
a  harden  to  him  for  the  next  hour  and  a  half. 

*  Perhaps,  Lord  Earkwood,  in  the  Inief  honr  that  yon  are  able 
to  spare  from  the  giddy  yortex  of  fashionable  life,  yon  would  like  to 
hear  the  particulars  of  my  beloyed  patroness's  last  illness?'  she  be- 
gins with  stately  civility,  as  Lord  Earlswood  walks  about  the  room 
and  looks  out  of  the  five  windows,  with  the  air  of  expecting  to  see  a 
different  landscape  from  each. 

'Thank  you,  ma'am,'  he  says,  in  his  blunt  feishion;  'I  don't 
particularly  care  about  hearing  descriptions  of  illnesses.  It  can't  do 
any  good,  you  see,  dwelling  upon  that  kind  of  thing ;  and  it's  very 
painful  for  all  parties.' 

*  Not  to  me,'  replies  Miss  Gregory,  removing  a  solitary  tear  from 
the  bony  bridge  of  her  nose  with  a  black-bordered  handkerchief.  '  I 
love  to  talk  of  that  saintly  soul ;  it  relieves  my  bursting  heart.'  And 
Miss  Gregory  breathes  hard,  and  gives  a  gasp,  which  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  her  dress  is  too  tight  across  the  chest. 

'  She — she  did  not  suffer  much  in  her  last  illness,  I  hope  ?'  says 
Lord  Earlswood  gently. 

*  She  was  buoyed  up  by  a  mind  superior  to  mortal  agony,'  answers 
Miss  Gregory.  '  Humanly  speaking,  her  complaint  was  a  trying 
one,  but  her  burden  was  lightened  for  her.' 

*  I'm  glad  to  hear  it.  She  had  doctors  who  understood  her  case^ 
I  hope?' 

'  She  had  the  best  that  human  science  could  afford.  They  under- 
stood her  case  well  enough ;  but  there  was  not  one  of  them  lofty- 
minded  enough  to  understand  her — ^blessed  martyr !' 

Lord  Earlswood's  patience  suddenly  deserts  him ;  and  he  turns 
somewhat  sharply  upon  Miss  Gregory — so  sharply  that,  the  lady's 
eyes  being  fixed  in  the  gaze  of  abstraction,  he  almost  makes  her 
jump. 

*  Perhaps,  when  I  inform  you  that  I  consider  your  manner  of  re- 
ferring to  my  late  wife  is  very  offensive  to  tne,  you'll  be  kind  enough 
not  to  repeat  it,'  he  remarks  st^inly.  *  My  lawyers  and  Lady  Earls- 
wood's lawyers  know  th0  terms  of  our  separation ;  and  they  know 
that  her  ladyship  had  no  cause  for  complidnt,  either  as  to  my  libe- 
rality in  monetary  matters,  or  my  willingness  to  make  any  arrange- 
ments conducive  to  her  happiness.  I  don't  understand  being  lectured 
in  my  own  house  by  a  stina^er.' 

'  A  stranger  to  you  pers(mally  perhaps.  Lord  Earlswood,  but  not 
a  stranger  to  your  lamented  wife,  or  to  the  sorrows  that  wrung  that 
trusting  heart.' 

*  We'll  drop  that  part  of  the  question,  if  you  please,  ma'am,'  in- 
terjects his  lordship. 
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*  I  had  the  honour  to  be  Lady  Earlswood's  bosom  Mend  and 
confidential  adyiser  for  five  blessed  years/  continues  Miss  Gregory ; 
*  I  am  not  likely  to  foi^et  her.' 

*  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.     She  has  left  yon  a  pensiqp,  I  hope?* 

'  She  has  left  me  fiye  hondred  pounds.  Her  modest  way  of 
living,  her  temperate  habits  and  self-denying  nature,  enabled  her  to 
save  money.* 

'  Very  creditable  to  her  ladyship/  replies  Lord  Earlswood.  *  The 
house  doesn't  look  as  if  it  had  been  kept  up  in  a  very  extravagant 
manner/  he  adds,  glancing  round  the  bare-looking  room  with  a 
shudder. 

There  are  no  costly  trifles  scattered  on  tables,  no  new  books  or 
magazines,  no  hothouse  flowers,  nothing  that  indicates  taste  or  outlay. 

'  She  was  superior  to  the  frivolities  of  her  sex,*  says  Miss  Grregory, 
removing  another  tear.  These  solitary  drops  ooze  from  her  eyes 
at  regular  intervals,  as  if  by  clockwork. 

'  I  think,  if  you*ve  no  objection,  I'll  take  a  stroll  round  the 
place,*  says  Lord  Earlswood,  looking  at  his  watch ;  *  and  if  you'll 
tell  them  to  cook  me  a  chop,  I  should  be  obliged.    I've  had  nothing*^ 
to  eat  since  I  left  the  steamer.' 

Miss  Gregory  bows  her  head  in  dismal  assent.  She  rings  a  bell, 
and  Sogers  appears,  to  whom  Lord  Earlswood  communicates  his 
desire  for  a  chop. 

*  It  shall  be  ready  in  half  an  hour,  my  lord,*  replies  Bogers 
briskly;  and  Lord  Earlswood  opens  one  of  the  drawing-room  win- 
dows and  goes  out  on  the  terrace,  inwardly  rejoicing  at  his  escape 
from  Miss  Gregory.  She  cannot  xery  well  follow  him  out  of  doors, 
and  he  has  done  his  best  to  make  her  understand  that  her  conversa- 
tion is  uncongenial.  But  Miss  Gregory  is  a  person  who  has  never 
trie^  to  nukke  herself  congenial  to-  any  one.  She  has  gone  through 
life  laying  down  the  law,  and  letting  worldly-minded  people  know 
her  mean  opinion  of  them. 

She  watches  the  departing  nobleman  as  he  strolls  away,  regret- 
ting that  he  has  got  out  of  her  clutches. 

'  Ah,'  she  sighs,  *  he  is  master  here  now.  The  children  of 
Belial  will  soon  take  their  pleasi^re  in  this  house,  which  has  been 
the  scene  of  such  lioly  work.' 

She  breathes  this  lament  with  a  recollection  of  prayer-meetings 
and  missionary  preachings  that  have  been  held  in  the  spacious 
drawing-room.  Evangelical  noblemen  have  held  forth  here,  to  the 
delight  of  a  mixed  congregation,  some  of  whom  considered  it  a  con- 
descension in  a  peer  to  be  so  anxious  about  getting  to  heaven.  A 
man  of  his  exalted  position  might  naturally  be  content  with  eavth, 
and  leave  his  future  existence  to  take  care  of  itself;  feeling  very 
sure,  like  the  French  Marquise  of  the  old  regime,  that  the  Great 
Judge  wotild  think  twice  before  condemning  so  august  a  sinner. 
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Lord  Earlswood  perambulates  the  stately  garden^  which  has 
been  maintained  in  perfect  order,  bnt  barely  and  meagrely,  with 
none  of  the  improvements  of  modem  horticnltore.  He  surveys  his 
patrimonial  domain  in  the  soft  summer  dusk,  and  thinks  of  the  change 
which  his  wife's  death  has  made  in  his  Ufe.  He  is  a  free  man  from 
to-night — ^free  to  many  Myra  Brandreth. 

His  breath  comes  quickly  at  the  thought ;  it  is  as  if  the  gates 
of  paradise  were  opened  to  him.  His  narrow  soul  has  concentrated 
its  affections  upon  this  one  object.  So  far  as  it  is  possible  for  a 
man  not  great  in  himself  to  love  greatly,  he  so  loves  Myra.  There 
is  no  selfishness  in  his  thoughts  of  her.  He  does  not  consider  that 
he  will  be  doing  her  a  favour  by  making  her  a  peeress.  He  thinks 
of  her  humbly,  with  an  almost  infantine  simplicity. 

'  Will  she  marry  me  ?'  he  asks  himself.  '  She  is  so  cold — so 
difficult  to  understuid.  I  do  not  even  know  if  she  cares  for  me. 
What  hope  or  favour  has  she  ever  given  me  in  return  for  my  slavish 
devotion  ?  She  is  gracious  enough  at  times ;  at  times  barely  civil. 
How  can  a  fellow  reckon  up  such  a  woman  as  that  ?  Sometimes  I 
think  she  delights  in  torturing  me — ^in  testing  her  power.  But  I 
know  that  all  the  good  days  of  my  life  have  been  spent  with  her, 
and  that  I  am  miserable  out  of  her  company.' 

He  circumambulates  the  lake,  ai^d  contemplates  the  swans  pen- 
sively.  They  do  not  approach  him  with  any  expectation  of  being  fed, 
after  the  manner  of  more  favoured  birds.  Feeding  swans  is  one  of 
the  frivolities  to  which  the  late  Lady  Earlswood  has  been  su- 
perior. 

'  There's  that  fellow  Westray,'  pursues  his  lordship.  *  I  have 
sometimes  fancied  she  was  fond  of  him ;  but  that  could  hardly  be, 
since  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  his  marrying  her  instead  of  Miss 
Morcombe.  And  then  how  coolly  she  took  the  announcement  of 
his  marriage !  No,  there  can't  have  been  any  attachment  between 
those  two,  in  spite  of  my  suspicions.  I  believe  she  has  flirted  with 
him  sometimes,  on  purpose  to  make  me  wretched.  It's  a  way 
women  have,  when  they  know  that  a  fellow  would  go  through  fire 
and  water  for  them.' 

The  result  of  Lord  Earlswood's  musings  is  a  determination  to 
propose  to  Myra  immediately.  There  must  be  no  suspense  now 
that  he  is  a  free  man.  He  must  know  his  fate  at  once.  They  can 
be  married  quietly  two  or  three  months  hence,  and  travel  for  the 
first  year  or  so,  before  they  blaze  out  upon  society.  What  a  peeress 
she  will  make — she  who  has  queened  it  so  well  before  the  eyes  of 
men  in  her  mimic  world !  How  she  will  beautify  yonder  Palladian 
abode !  how  she  will  adorn  that  fine  house  in  Grosvenor-place,  which 
has  been  let  famished  during  the  greater  part  of  his  lordship's  married 
Ufe! 

He  sees  the  future  before  him,  radiant  with  domestic  joy,  and 
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sees  himself  the  proad  and  adoring  husband  of  that  woman  who,  in 
his  eyes,  is  the  incarnation  of  all  that  is  enchanting  in  womankind. 
She  shines  apart,  distant  from  her  sisters  as  a  star. 

He  goes  back  to  the  house  in  about  half  an  hour,  takes  his 
modest  dinner  in  the  vast  gloomy  dining-room ;  and  then,  having 
still  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  spare,  perambulates  the  mansion  with 
Rogers,  whom  he  keeps  with  him  as  a  buffer,  in  case  of  any  further 
attack  from  Miss  Gregory. 

*  Dreadful  person  that  woman  in  black,'  he  says.  *  When  is  she 
going  away,  Rogers  T 

*  I  can't  say,  my  lord.  Her  boxes  is  not  padded,  though  Mrs. 
Meayes,  the  housekeeper,  gave  her  a  hint  yesterday,  letting  drop 
something  to  the  efiect  of  not  supposing  as  she'd  stay  after  the 
funeral.     Perhaps  if  your  lordship — ' 

'  No,'  cries  his  lordship  energetically,  '  I'll  have  no  more  to  say 
to  her.  She  may  stay  here  for  another  month  if  she  likes,  but  I 
wonH  enter  into  any  discussion  with  her.  You  may  write  me  word 
when  she  clears  out.' 

*  Yes,  my  lord.  I  hope,  my  lord,'  adds  Rogers,  clearing  his 
throat,  '  that  your  lordship  may  be  thinking  of  occupying  Redhill 
yourself  before  long.' 

^  It's  not  unlikely,  Rogers.  But  I  should  make  considerable 
alterations  and  improvements  before  I  came  to  live  here.  The  place 
has  a  dreary  look,  to  my  eye.' 

*  Begging  your  pardon,  my  lord,  but  things  have  been  kept  up 
in  rather  a  dreary  manner.  Miss  Gregory  has  had  the  ordering  of 
almost  Everything  in  the  household,  and  she's  very  near.' 

' She  looks  it,'  says  Lord  Earlswood.  'Well,  Rc^ers^  things 
win  be  different  when  I  come  to  live  here.' 

*  Yes,  my  lord,  thank  Heavings !  We  shall  all  look  forward  to 
the  change.' 

'In  the  mean  time  matters  will  go  on  quietly.  The  housekeeper 
can  "write  t6  me  for  cheques  as  she  wants  them.  You  can  tell  the 
head-gardener  that  I  should  like  to  see  the  ffower-beds  looking  a 
little  gayer  when  I  come  here  again.  Calceolaria  and  -things,  you 
know — plenty  of  yellows  and  reds;  and  some  of  those  variegated 
leafy  things  one  sees  at  South  Kensington — lo<^  rather  like  mixed 
pickles,  you  know.' 

'  Yes,  my  lord.  Her  ladyship  was  against  spending  money  on 
the  garden,  and  Mr.  M'Clacbarty  was  obliged  to  manage  the  best 
way  he  could.  He  was  hard  pushed,  poor  man,  to  keep  his  cuttings 
alive  through  the  frosty  weather.  Miss  Gregory  said  it  was  a  sin 
to  bum  coals  for  greenhouses,  when  so  many  human  beings  were 
perishing  from  cold.' 

'  Did  she  give  coals  to  the  human  beings  ?'  asks  his  lordship. 

*  Well,  nO|  my  lord,  not<mt  of  her  own  pocket ;  and  ^he*  set  her 
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fifcce  against  my  lady  providing  for  the  bodily  wants  of  the  poor,  when 
tiieir  sonls  required  so  mnch  looking  after.' 

*  I  see,'  replies  Lord  Earlswood.  '  That  kind  of  charity  never 
goes  beyond  people's  souls.  The  benevolence  that  deals  in  beef 
and  bread  is  a  vulgar  virtue  compared  with  it.' 

The  brougham  is  ready  by  this  time,  and  Lord  Earlswood  drives 
av^ay.  Miss  Gregory  surveying  his  departure  from  her  chamber- 
window,  as  Elaine  watched  Lancelot.  And  his  lordship  hears  the 
stealthy  raising  of  the  sash,  and  knows  that  Miss  Gregory  is  watch- 
ing him ;  and  Miss  Gregory,  quick  in  divination,  although  not  moved 
thereto  by  so  tender  a  passion  as  Elaine's,  knows  that  his  lordship 
knows  that  she  knows  that  he  knows — 

No,  no  one  less  than  the  Laureate  or  Lord  Dundreary  can  man- 
age that  kind  of  tiling. 

Enough  that  Lord  Earlswood  steps  into  his  brougham  without 
looking  up  at  the  fair  watcher,  and 

*  Thifl  wag  the  one  dlsooartesy  that  he  used.' 

chaptee  xxxn. 

'  Oat  on  thee  t  Seeming  t  I  will  write  against  it : 
Ton  aeem  to  me  as  Dian  in  her  orb, 
As  chaste  as  is  the  bud  ere  it  be  blown. 

How  comes  it  now,  my  hnsband,  0,  how  comes  it, 

That  thon  art  thos  estranged  from  thjrself  ? 

Thyself,  I  call  it,  being  strange  to  me, 

That,  undiridable,  incorporate, 

Am  better  than  thy  dear  selTs  better  part* 

The  authorities  of  Ostend  take  the  stranger's  clay,  as  it  were, 
into  custody,  and  do  all  that  is  needful  to  be  done  after  so  sudden 
and  awfiil  an  end  of  a  life  not  without  social  importance,  the  author* 
itiee  being  speedily  made  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  the  late 
Hamilton  Lyndhurst  has  been  an  English  financier  of  great  wealth, 
and  a  person  who  has  done  them  honour  by  dying  in  their  town* 
If  he  shall  furthermore  consent — ^by  his  heirs,  executors,  and 
assigns — to  be  buried  in  Belgian  soil,  he  will  be  conferring  a  stUl 
greater  obligation  on  that  free  country. 

There  seems  to  be  no  one  nearly  interested  in  him  who  had  so 
many  flatterers  and  followers,  so  few  fidends.  The  flatterers  and 
followers  wait  on  the  tip-toe  of  expectation  for  the  particulars  of  their 
ptttron's  will,  but  they  do  not  rush  over  to  Ostend  to  lavish  their 
affiBction  on  that  clay  they  have  so  worshipped  and  caressed  while  it 
had  breath  and  motion.  He  lies  alone  in  the  large  cheerless  room 
at  the  hotel,  and  there  is  not  so  much  as  a  dog  that  loved  him  living 
to  wail  at  the  door  of  the  dead. 
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He  has  come  over  to  Ostend  unattended.  His  yalet  and  his 
lawyer  are  the  only  two  people  who  come  to  take  possession  of  his 
remains. 

The  lawyer's  first  idea  is  to  carry  his  departed  client  back  to 
England  and  bnry  him  there,  as  an  expensive  and  gentlemanlike 
proceeding,  appropriate  to  the  late  Mr.  Lyndhorst's  position  in  the 
money  market;  bnt  npon  opening  Mr.  Lyndhnrst's  will,  he  finds 
that  his  client  has  especially  forbidden  this  dreary  homage  to  his 
day, 

'  Let  there  be  no  religions  ceremonial,  or  as  little  as  possible, 
at  my  bnrial,'  he  says,  almost  in  the  words  of  his  favourite  poet, 
Heinrich  Heine,  *  and  let  me  be  bnried  in  the  place  where  I  die. 
Let  no  costly  cenotaph  record  my  empty  existence,  or  publish  its 
lying  tribute  to  virtues  I  have  neither  possessed  nor  pretended.  If 
I  must  have  a  tombstone,  let  it  be  a  plain  slab  of  granite,  large  and 
massive,  inscribed  with  my  name  and  the  dates  of  my  birth  and 
death.     That  is  all  the  history  my  barren  life  afibrds.' 

Then  comes  the  disposition  of  his  property.  Bitter,  bitter  news 
for  those  eager  flatterers  and  followers — the  jesters,  the  dancers, 
the  flute-players,  his  roues,  as  Philip  of  Orleans  called  his  friends^ 
honouring  them,  or  afiecting  to  honour  them,  with  the  belief  that 
they  would  have  suflered  themselves  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel  for 
him. 

But  the  Parisians,  says  Soulaire,  took  it  another  way,  and  said 
these  fine  gentlemen  were  'veritables  especes,  des  gens  dignes 
d'etre  rou6s.' 

After  a  decent  provision  for  all  his  servants  who  shall  have  lived 
with  him  three  years  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  Hamilton  Lyndhurst 
leaves  his  estate,  real  and  personal,  pictures,  porcelain,  plate,  furni- 
ture, horses,  carriages,  books,  jewelry  to  be  realised  within  a  twelve- 
month of  his  death,  and  the  proceeds  thereof  equally  divided  between 
the  Asylum  for  Idiots  and  the  Hospital  for  Incurables.  By  not  so 
much  as  the  bequest  of  a  mourning  ring  does  he  acknowledge  the 
virtues  of  his  train. 

The  investigation  of  the  circumstances  attending  Mr.  Lyndhurst's  • 
death  which  the  dead  man's  solicitor  deems  it  his  duty  to  make  is  a 
sore  trial  for  Herman.  The  Belgian  law  requires  no  inquest,  and 
the  Belgian  authorities  are  easily  satisfied ;  but  the  solicitor  afiects 
a  deep  interest  in  the  details  of  his  client's  death,  and  begs  to  be 
allowed  to  question  Mrs.  Westray  upon  the  subject.  The  gossip  of 
the  hotel  has  made  him  acquainted  with  the  curious  circumstances 
that  preceded  Hamilton  Lyndhurst's  death.  He  has  been  told  how 
Mrs.  Westray  arrived  in  the  early  morning,  and  was  shown  straight 
to  the  apartment  of  an  English  traveller,  who  had  not  given  his  name, 
but  had  stated  that  he  was  there  to  meet  his  wife,  whom  he  expected 
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by  the  Dover  boat.  He  has  been  told  how  the  newly-risen  honse- 
hold  was  disturbed  by  her  shrieks^  and  how  the  English  stranger 
was  found  lying  dead  at  her  feet. 

Mrs.  Westray  declares  herself  willing  to  answer  any  inqniries 
Mr.  Lomax,  the  solicitor,  may  wish  to  ask ;  and  Herman,  not  see- 
ing his  way  to  the  avoidance  of  such  inquiries,  allows  Mr.  Lomas 
the  desired  interview.  Quietly  and  succinctly  Editha  relates  how 
she  came  to  Ostend  in  answer  to  a  telegram  sent  in  her  husband's 
name — came  expecting  to  find  him  ill  at  that  hotel,  and  that  she 
found  herself  fEice  to  face  with  Hamilton  Lyndhurst. 

*  Do  you  suppose  that  my  lamented  client  sent  you  the  telegram?' 
asks  the  lawyer. 

'  I  can  but  suppose  so.' 

'  Have  you  any  idea  of  his  motive  in  sending  such  a  message  ?' 

*  That  is  a  question  which  I  would  rather  not  answer.' 

'  And  it  is  a  question  to  which  I  strongly  object,'  Herman  in- 
terposes. 

'  Will  you  allow  me  to  see  the  telegram  ?'  asks  the  lawyer. 

'  I  have  lost  it,'  Editha  answers  csdmly. 

She  confronts  her  questioner  like  a  statue,  marble  pale,  but 
calmer  than  most  women  would  seem  in  such  a  position.  , 

The  solicitor  drops  his  eyelids  and  contemplates  his  boots  for 
the  next  few  moments  benignly,  a  look  that  he  is  in  the  habit  of 
assuming  after  having  put  a  trying  question  to  a  client  of  the  weaker 
sex.  Then  he  casts  a  furtive  glance  at  the  husband,  who  sits  im- 
movable, gloomily  watchful.  This  inability  of  Mrs.  Westray's  to 
produce  the  telegram  seems  to  Mr.  Lomax  somewhat  like  Desde- 
mona's  helplessness  in  the  matter  of  that  strawberry-spotted  hand- 
kerchief. And  very  likely  Mrs.  Westray  is  as  innocent  as  Desde- 
mona,  poor  thing,  if  one  could  only  know  all  the  facts  of  the  case, 
though  circumstances  do  point  very  strongly  to  an  opposite  conclu- 
sion. 

Mr.  Lomax  has  telegraphed  to  London  for  a  surgeon  of  some 
standing,  and  this  English  surgeon  has  made  a  post-mortem  examina- 
tion in  conjunction  with  the  Belgian  surgeon  who  was  called  in  on 
the  £Eital  morning.  Medical  science  has  laid  bare  the  cause  of  Mr. 
Lyndhurst's  death.  There  is  nothing  suspicious  or  mysterious  in 
that  event ;  no  hint  of  foul  play.  There  was  organic  disease  of  the 
heart,  say  the  surgeons,  of  long  standing.  Whenever  or  wherever 
the  end  had  come,  it  would  in  all  probability  have  been  just  as 
sudden  as  it  has  been.  Excitement,  a  mental  shock  of  any  kind, 
may  have  hastened  the  evil  hour,  but  the  end  has  been  inevitable 
for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Lomax  (Lomax  and  Lomax,  Viaduct-buildings,  E.G.)  pro- 
fesses himself  grateful  to  Mrs.  Westray  for  her  amiable  candour. 
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*  Carious  bnsiness,  this  about  the  telegram^  and  of  coarse  yery  pain- 
fol  for  the  lady  inyolved.  Eccentric  fellow^  poor  Lyndharst,  idways/ 
says  the  solicitor  blandly.  But  Mr.  Lomax  is  not  prepared  to  ad- 
mit that  the  telegram  was  actually  sent  by  his  deplored  client, 
unless  Mrs.  Westray  is  herself  assured  upon  that  point. 

^  I  know  nothing,  except  that  I  was  brought  to  this  place  by  a 
most  malicious  falsehood,  and  that  by  God's  help  my  husband  was 
here  before  me.' 

After  this  there  is  no  more  to  be  said.  Mr.  Lomax  is  profusdy 
apologetic  for  his  intrusion,  and  retires,  taking  with  him  the  con- 
viction that  death's  dark  curtain  has  fallen  prematurely  upon  a  drama 
that  might  have  developed  into  a  very  stirring  domestic  tragedy.  It 
is  Mr.  Lomax's  misfortune  to  contemplate  life  turned  the  seamy 
side  without,  and  to  be  anything  rather  than  an  optimist. 


'  THE  PICKETS  ARE  IN' 


Take  heed,  pretty  maiden,  parading  is  done ; 

'Twas  in  sham  fight,  remember,  that  trophy  was  won : 

No  pulse  then  beat  fester  to  hear  the  roU-call, 

When  in  gay  review-order  you  march'd  to  the  ball ; 

But  now  in  earnest  does  fight  begin ; 

The  red  flag  is  mounted — the  pickets  are  in. 

The  eye  once  so  fearless  droops  shyly  to  his. 
The  mutinous  laugh,  ah,  how  timid  it  is  ! 
The  littie  hand  steady  to  sign  that  farewell, 
See  now  how  it  quivers  its  master  to  tell ; 
The  ranks  are  dressing,  to  lose  or  win. 
What  is  the  war-cry  ? — the  pickets  are  in. 

Take  heed,  pretty  maiden ;  nay,  useless  my  rede ; 
When  Love  sounds  the  onset  wUl  youth  ever  heed  ? 
A  charge  and  a  rally,  shock,  flight,  and  surrender : 
Now  brief  be  the  m616e,  the  conqueror  tender. 
And  the  wedding  mar^h  drown  the  battie  din  ! 
Peace  sign'd  at  the  altar— the  pickets  are  in. 

8.  E.  PHILLIPS. 
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RESPECTFULLY  SUGGESTED  BT  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA 


I  ADUiBE  the  Bitnalistg.  I  neyer  attend  their  perfonnanceS;  and,  as 
a  stanch  Protestant  in  the  legal  and  established  sense,  I  am  afraid 
that  I  should  yote  for  a  few  distingoished  followers  of  Mr.  Macko- 
noohie  being  racked  and  roasted  pour  encourager  lea  autres ;  but  I 
confess  that  I  like  this  very  Peculiar  People  (why  don't  they  send 
their  watches  to  Mr.  Benson  ?  that  gentleman  woold  set  them  all  to 
the  proper  time  of  day  by  his  chronograph  on  reasonable  terms) — ^that 
I  like  them,  their  follies^  their  fripperies,  and  their  downright  frenzies 
notwithstanding,  because  they  are  manifestly  in  earnest,  and  as 
manifestly  courageous.  I  like  pluck,  although  I  am  myself  one  of 
the  meekest  creatures  alive,  always  turning  the  other  cheek  to  the 
smiter,  and  agreeing  with  Mawworm,  in  the  Hypocrite,  that  it  is  an 
excellent  thing  to  be  despised.  And,  finally,  I  respect  the  Bitualists 
because  I  hear  that  the  sermons  they  deliver  are  refreshingly  short, 
and  because  whenever  I  read  excerpts  from  those  discourses  I  am 
sure  to  taXL  across  something  in  them  that  is  pungent,  and  personal^ 
and  aggressive. 

I  was  reading  the  other  afternoon  my  PaU  Mall — there,  for  ex- 
ample, is  another  thing  which  I  sincerely  admire ;  and  if  the  Editor 
of  the  PaU  Mall  would  only  order  a  funeral,  I  know  a  person  who 
would  supply  a  wicker-work  coffin,  and  a  body  in  it,  for  the  occasion 
— and  I  came  across  the  report  of  a  sermon  delivered  at  St.  Alban's, 
Holbom,  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Stanton.  The  oration  bore  frequent 
references,  of  course,  to  the  recent  suspension  of  Mr.  Mackonochie, 
and  with  the  rights  or  wrongs  of  that  disciplinaiy  measure  I  have 
obviously  nothii^  to  do ;  but  I  was  amazingly  tickled  by  the  word- 
ing of  the  concluding  piece  of  advice  given  by  the  preacher  to  his 
congregation.  He  counselled  them  to  form  '  a  solid  square,  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  cheek  to  cheek,  jowl  to  jowl,  knee  to  knee'  (but  that  is 
an  impossibility  in  infantry  drill,  dear  Mr.  Stanton;  the  kneeling 
soldier's  off-knee  touches  the  ground,  while  it  is  his  thigh  that 
touches  the  near-knee  of  his  next  file ;  and  as  for  the  knee  of  his  rear 
rank,  if  it  touches  anything,  it  touches  the  small  of  front-rank's  back), 
*  and  to  resist  to  the  very  last  the  attack  of  the  enemy.  They  would 
come  howling  and  screaming  upon  them,  but  they  should  perish  on 
the  points  of  their  bayonets.'  Now  here,  I  thought,  was  a  good 
fatave  metaphor  and — abating  the  trifling  pleonasms  of  cheeks  and 
jowls^  howjfl  and  screams — a  very  graphic  metaphor.     Whence,  I 
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wondered,  did  the  reyerend  combatant  obtain  his  image  ?  From  the 
Fathers?  Scarcely.  Patristic  theology  is  very  pngnacioos,  and^ 
formation  in  square  (see  Yegetins)  was  not  wholly  unknown  in  ancient 
military  evolutions ;  but  bayonets  were  certainly  not  invented  in  the 
days  of  Origen  and  Tertullian.  Were  bayonets  to  be  considered  only 
as  a  paraphrase  of  the  antique  pilum  or  the  medisBval  pike  ?  There 
was  no  need  for  the  preacher  to  go  any  farther  than  Burlington 
House,  Piccadilly,  in  the  summer  of  1876,  since  in  the  actual  Exhibi- 
tion of  the  Royal  Academy  there  is  extant  a  magnificent  picture  of  the 
'  Twenty-eighth  Regiment  at  Quatre  Bras,'  from  the  accomplished 
pencil  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Thompson,  the  painter  of  the  '  Roll  Call.' 
F<x8  est  ah  hoste  doceri.  I  saw  it  all.  The  reverend  had  been  to 
the  Royal  Academy.  He  had  gazed  upon  and  admired,  as  we  have 
all  done,  Miss  Thompson's  good  work,  and  he  had  been  stricken 
with  the  amazing  dramatic  force  and  truth  with  which  the  lady  has 
delineated  the  sturdy  British  linesmen  '  in  solid  square,  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  cheek  to  cheek,  jowl  to  jowl,  knee  to  knee'  (never  mind  the 
solecism *and  the  pleonasm),  resisting  to  the  very  last  the  charge  of 
the  cuirassiers  of  Milhaud  or  Drouet  d'Erlon,  who  come  *  howUng' 
and  '  screaming'  on,  the  boldest  of  bold  dragoons,  with  their  long 
swords,  saddles,  and  bridles,  0  !  but  who  ultimately  perish  miserably 
on  the  bayonets  of  the  gallant  Twenty-eighth.  Brava,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Thompson !  and  Hear,  hear,  to  your  reverence !  How  the 
contemplative  clergyman  may  have  gone  away  with  the  fail  artist's 
battle-scene  busily  stirring  his  brain,  and  how,  in  the  midst  of  his 
sermon  at  St.  Alban's,  that  scene  of  the  kneeling  soldiers  at  Quatre 
Bras  may  have  presented  itself  clear,  vivid,  and  tangible  to  his 
mind's  eye,  may  very  readily  be  imagined. 

I  delight,  in  a  blundering  uninstructed  way,  in  art  and  artists ; 
but  I  know  nothing  about  the  technical  processes  of  drawing  and 
painting,  and  I  am  absolutely  destitute  of  any  knowledge  of  the 
science  known  as  art-criticism.  Thus  I  do  not  intend  to  say  any- 
thing concerning  the  sBsthetic  (is  that  the  word  ?)  or  the  artistic 
merits  of  a  picture  about  which  so  many  learned  gentlemen  of  the 
newspaper  press  had  so  much  to  say  between  the  beginning  of  May 
and  the  end  of  June  last.  Art-criticism  has,  I  suppose,  its  '  terrific 
suras' — to  use  Dean  Stanley's  locution — as  well  as  graver  journalism ; 
and  the  gentleman  who  '  pitches  in'  to  a  picture  of  whose  real  cha- 
racteristic scope  and  leanings  he  may  probably  know  not  much  more 
than  a  Potawotamie  Indian  knows  about  imaginary  geometry,  may, 
for  aught  I  can  tell,  occasionally  assume  the  attitude  of '  a  crouching 
tiger'  when  he  sits  down  to  pen  a  column  of  nonsense.  But  I  will 
leave  him  to  crouch  in  a  more  or  l^s  tigerish  mann^sr,  and  as  for 
Miss  Thompson's  *  Quatre  Bras'  it  may  with  even  greater  propriety 
be  left  to  the  instinctive  appreciation  of  the  thousands  who  have 
crowded  round  it  since  the  Exhibition  opened.     The  public  in  the 
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long-nm  generally  turns  out  to  be  ri^t ;  and  no  amount  of  fulsome 
puflG^ry  or  of  malevolent  disparagement  will  make  or  break  any  art- 
work. 

Tet  I  haye  something  to  say  to  Miss  Thompson,  nevertheless. 
My  admiration  for  a  picture  is  mainly  excited  by  the  story  which  this 
pictnre  tells,  and  by  the  manner  in  which  that  story  is  told ;  and  in 
no  department  of  art,  I  take  it,  is  a  good  story  well  told  more  im- 
peratively needed  than  in  what  are  called  *  battle-pieces,'  or  episodes 
of  milita^  life.  In  proof  of  that  which  I  advance,  I  may  instance  the 
battle-scenes  of  Wonvermans,  of  Yandermeulen,  and  of  Dirk  Stoop. 
The  martial  dramas  of  those  fiEunous  Dutchmen  are  all  respectively 
as  like  to  one  another  as  so  many  peas.  In  a  Wonvermans  you 
know  that  you  wUl  have  a  white  horse ;  a  crowd  of  little  stumpy 
figures  in  periwigs  and  jackboots  may  be  reckoned  on  with  tolerable 
certainty  in  a  Yandermeulen ;  and  as  for  Mynheer  Stoop,  his  terrific 
combats  usually  provide  us  with  an  amazing  amount  of  smoke  (with 
perhaps  a  prostrate  soldier,  an  unlimbered  cannon,  or  a  broken  drum 
in  the  foreground)  and  very  Httle  else.  You  grow  very  soon  wearied 
and  disgusted  with  these  perpetual  repetitions  of  white  horses,  guns, 
drums,  corpses  prone  to  their  mother  earth,  and  clouds  of  sulphurous 
smoke;  even  as,  longo  intervaUo,  you  become  at  last  siek  and  tired 
of  the  eternal  Piazzas,  Piazzettas,  and  Bialtos  of  Canaletto  and 
Guardi,  who  certainly  painted  the  stones  of  Yenice  superbly,  but 
who  seemed  utterly  unable  to  put  any  sermons  in  them ;  whereas 
every  Yenetian  scene  painted  by  Turner  or  by  Stanfield  has  its  own 
tale,  and  a  most  moving  one,  to  tell.  The  same  remark  will  with 
tolerably  dose  analogy  apply  to  the  class  of  works  known  as  '  animal' 
and  *  sporting'  subjects.  The  finest  productions  of  Snyders  and  even 
the  most  exquisite  specimens  of  the  Dutch  school  pall  upon  the  non- 
technical critic  when  they  have  no  story  to  tell.  In  our  country 
'  Old  Ward'  and  Stubbs,  Aiken  and  Herring,  admirable  animal  painters 
as  they  were,  are  forgotten,  save  by  collectors,  and  Sidney  Cooper 
paints  but  little  now ;  whereas  the  popularity  of  Edwin  Landseer 
has  known  no  diminution,  because  his  animal  pictures  are  really 
dramas,  comic  or  tragic,  replete  with  human  interest.  As  for  coach- 
ing and  hunting  scenes  and  portraits  of  racing  *  cracks,'  they  are  of 
no  more  account  ten  years  after  they  have  been  painted,  to  anybody 
save  their  possessors  and  the  students  of  Buff's  Guide  to  the  Turf, 
than  the  fashion-plates  of  the  year  1865.  And  I  suppose  that  in 
these  blessed  days  o{  polonaises  and  tabliers  there  are  very  few  ladies 
who  care  about  the  FoUet  or  the  Monde  Elegant  often  years  since. 

The  French  military  painters  have  been  much  wiser  in  their 
generation.  Horace  Yemet,  Baffet,  Philippoteaux,  HyppoHte  Bell- 
ang6,  Charlet,  and  to  these  I  may  adjoin  Gerome,  for  the  sake  of  his 
'Execution  of  Marshal  Ney,'  have  been  preeminently  story-tellers  and 
dramatists.  It  is  true  that  they  elected,  chiefly,  to  illustrate  one  of 
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the  most  tremendous  dramas  the  world  has  ever  witnessed — ^ihe 
conflicts  of  the  Beyolntion  and  the  Empire-^ and  that  they  could 
scarcely  choose  bnt  be  dramatic  when  their  dramatis  persona  com- 
prised such  actors  as  Napoleon  and  his  marshals,  or  Wellington  and 
his  generals.  Every  one  of  the  painters  I  haye  named  may  have 
been  called  upon  in  his  time  to  execute  *  command'  pictures  of  battles 
pure  and  simple — huge  spectacular  '  set  scenes'  of  blood  and  steel 
and  smoke.  Horace  Yemet,  for  example,  may  be  said  to  have 
covered  acres  of  wall  in  the  galleries  of  Yetsailles  and  of  the  Winter 
Palace  of  St.  Petersburg  with  these  monstrous  *  sets*'  They  do  not 
interest  anybody.  Mr.  Beverly,  the  scene-painter,  with  the  aid  of 
a  legion  of  picturesquely-clad  *  supers,'  would  have  made  a  braver 
show.  But  Yemet  owes  his  highest  fame,  not  to  his  monstrous 
panoramas  of  the  capture  of  the  Smala  of  Abd  el  Kader  or  the 
bayoneting  of  the  wretched  Poles  by  the  Bussians,  but  to  such  essen- 
tially dramatic  and  episodical  works  as  the  *  Defence  of  the  Barrier 
of  CHchy,'  the  '  Dog  of  the  Begiment,'  and  especially  to  those  w(m- 
derful  vignettes  to  Laurent  de  I'Ardeche's  Life  of  Napoleon,  every 
one  of  which  tells  a  story,  and  tells  it  with  the  terseness  and  orisp- 
ness  of  a  Hoffinann  or  a  Washington  Irving.  Baffet,  Charlet,  and 
the  rest  alike  base  their  best  claims  to  remembrance  on  their  story- 
telling pictures;  and  thousands  are  familiar  with  the  anecdotioal 
lithographs  and  woodcuts  which  they  published,  while  their  larger  and 
more  pretentious  works  have  sunk  into  oblivion.  Let  us  turn  again 
to  our  own  country.  What  has  become  of  the  battle-pieces  of  De 
Loutherbourg  ?  They  are  all — ^the  *  Death  of  Major  Pierson'  alone, 
perhaps,  excepted — as  completely  forgotten  as  Sir  Bichard  Black- 
more's  epics.  Who  knows  anything  about  Mr.  Bromley,  A.B.A.,'8 
'  Final  Charge  of  the  Life-Ouards  at  Waterloo'  ?  It  was  a  splendid 
picture,  and  I  could  have  purchased  a  capital  engraving  of  it  (a  Httle 
soiled)  the  other  day  for  a  couple  of  shillings  in  a  court  off  Fetter- 
lane  ;  but  Mr.  Bromley's  work  is  as  defunct,  nevertheless,  as  Shaw 
the  Life  -  Guardsman  himself.  And  Sir  William  Allen's  huge 
'  Waterloo'  ?  I  saw  it  in  Westminster  Hall  about  thirty  years  ago, 
and  there  was  a  mob  round  it.  Most  of  the  mob,  probably,  are 
dead — I  know  the  picture  is.  And  the  Peninsular  cartoons  of  Stot- 
hard  and  Westall  ?  Dead.  And  the  Waterloo  pictures — there  was 
no  end  to  them — of  the  great  George  Jones,  B.A.  ?  Mori  sur  le 
champ  d*honneur,  if  you  will ;  but  as  dead  as  Queen  Anne,  for  all 
that.  And  although  I  am  sure  that  there  cannot  be  a  more  enthu- 
siastic admirer  than  I  am  of  the  genius  and  capacity  of  the  lam^ited 
Daniel  MacHse,  I  mournfully  doubt  whether  that  marvelloiudy  ela- 
borate picture  of  his,  the  '  Meeting  of  Wellington  and  Bludier  at  the 
Belle  Allianc0,'  will,  in  the  way  of  celebrity,  long  survive  ita  admir- 
able author.  It  has  a  story,  to  be  sure ;  but  one  doubts  tibe  his- 
torical accuracy  (^  the  incident  narrated,  and  for  aught  the  i^eoiator 
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knowf  Gt  cftres  the  Belle  Alliance  might  be  Haugoamont  or  La 
Haye  Sainte.  It  is  a  superb  panorama,  a  splendidly  spectacular 
*  set  scene/  and  it  must  teAe  away  (I  fear)  from  public  memory  even 
as  Mr.  Bnrford's  panoramas  and  the  theatrical  '  spectacular  effects' 
have  faded. 

If  I  had  the  advising  of  a  yonng  lady  artist  of  whom  all  English- 
men mist  be  proud,  in  whose  earliest  success  all  Englishmen  exultedi 
and  for  whose  continuously  successful  progress  all  thoughtful  and  cul- 
thated  persons  must  entertain  the  sincerest  hopes,  I  should  counsel 
her  not  to  paint  any  more  military  panoramas  such  as  the  '  Twenty- 
ei^th  Begunent  at  Quatre  Bras/  but  to  tell  military  stories,  humor- 
ous or  pathetic,  with  her  pencil.  She  told  one  last  year  in  the  '  Boll 
Call'  that  made  all  the  world  weep.  Were  I  privileged  to  tender 
her  any  advice  (but  I  would  as  soon  think  of  advising  Prince  Bis- 
nnrek  not  to  worry  those  poor  Catholic  bodies  in  Germany  so  sorely), 
I  would  implore  her  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  suggestions  of  Field- 
Marshal  &  Hector  O'Dowd,  G.C.B.,  as  to  the  Aldershot  Manoeuvres 
presentii^  a  capital  theme  for  her  genius ;  to  refuse  to  listen  to 
Colonel  Blnndorton  when  he  offiors  to  turn  out  the  Boyal  Artillery  on 
Woolwich  Common  for  her  inspection ;  and  flatly  to  decline  to  paint, 
at  the  recommendation  of  old  Q^neral  M'Croakey  of  the  Senior 
United,  a  series  of  pictures  representing  the  lines  of  Torres  Yedras, 
ihe  Crosmng  of  the  Bidassoa,  the  Storming  of  San  Sebastian,  the 
B<»nbardm«it  of  Sebastopol,  or  the  Sack  of  Washington. 

The  Sack  of  Washington  (shameful  act  of  barbarism !) — '  I  bum,' 
as  the  children  say  at  blindman's  buff.  The  District  of  Columbia 
k  not  so  very  di^;ant  from  the  State  of  New  York.  It  is  not  so 
very  fiEur  a  cry  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Huds(m  Biver ;  and  the  text 
I  would  gSqt  for  Miss  Thompson's  acceptance  (did  I  dare  to  do  so) 
is  an  American  one.  No,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  not  by  any 
means  ambitious  that  the  accomplished  lady  should  try  her  hand  at 
the  Battle  of  Lexington,  or  the  Surrender  at  Saratoga,  or — abait 
omen — at  Bunker  Hill.  Still  less  would  I  desire  to  see  her  attempt 
a  new  Tendon  of  the  exploits  of  those  bold  grenadiers  who  scaled 
the  Heights  of  Abraham,  and, 

'  What  WM  Mtoniflhing,  nay  rery  partionlar, 
Mandi'd  up  rooks  whioh  were  quite  perpendioolar.* 

In  the  vast  mass  o!  well-meaning  but  generally  intolerable  can- 
vases covered  by  Benjamin  West,  perhaps  the  least  wearisome  is  that 
of  the  *  Deatii  of  Wolfe.'  The  figure  of  the  crouching  Indian  chief 
stoioalfy  contemplating  the  expiring  hero  is  a  vely  noble  ccnnposition, 
and  (taking  invention  in  the  sense  of  discovery)  a  pictorially  original 
idea.  Only  an  Anglo-American  could  have  '  thought  out'  that  most 
^ilegmatio  of  Sachems. 

But  an  Englishwoman,  to  my  mind,  might  very  appropriately  and 
vwy  noUy  depict  a  drama,  the  sc^ie  of  which  is  indeed  laid  upon 
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American  ground,  and  some  of  the  personages  in  which  are  Ameri- 
cans, or  '  Yankees/  as  we  were  wont  in  our  contemptuous  stuck- 
uppishness  to  call  them,  but  the  hero  and  martyr  of  which  is  an 
Englishman.  Attend :  His  fathier  was  a  natiye  of  Geneya.  He 
was  bred  to  commercial  pursuits,  but  he  abandoned  the  pen  for  the 
sword,  and  obtained  a  commission  in  the  line.  He  rose  to  the  rank 
of  Major,  and  to  fill  the  high  post  of  Adjutant-General  to  the  British 
Army  in  America.  He  was  personally  as  beautiful  as  BafEielle. 
He  was  learned  and  accomplished,  painted  admirably,  drew  carica- 
tures, wrote  charming  verses,  and  his  epistles  to  Honora  Sneyd  (whom 
he  failed  to  win,  and  who  married  a  kind  of  madman  and  died  early) 
are  among  the  most  charming  love-letters  in  our  language.  He  was 
a  thorough  soldier — ^in  the  orderly-room,  in  the  camp,  and  in  the 
field ;  and  had  his  life  been  spared  he  might  have  led  a  division  in 
the  Peninsular  or  even  at  Waterloo.  Thus,  brave  and  wise  and 
good,  trusted  and  respected  by  his  chiefs,  beloved  by  his  comrades, 
idolised  by  the  private  men,  he  seemed  to  be  in  the  possession  of 
almost  everything  that  could  make  life  happy.  It  is  true  that  he 
had  been  jilted  by  a  woman  ;  but  time  and  employment  are  the  best 
of  Roman  cements  to  mend  a  broken  heart  withal.  In  the  year  1780 
he  was  sent  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  commanding  the  British  forces  in 
New  York,  on  a  secret  errand  to  one  Benedict  Arnold,  a  general  in 
the  American  service,  but  who  was  meditating  treason  to  his  country 
and  his  cause — ^treason  which  to  his  eternal  infamy  he  soon  after- 
wards successfully  accomplished.  What  has  become  of  his  recreant 
spirit  it  is  beyond  human  science  to  tell,  although  I  daresay  a  pro- 
fessional spirit-rapper  would  raise  me  Benedict  Arnold's  ghost  for  a 
guinea ;  but  I  can  imagine  him  slowly  stewing  in  the  molten  gold 
for  which  he  sold  himself,  and  in  the  same  caldron  with  Judas  and 
the  German  Jew  Deutz,  who,  '  for  a  consideration,'  betrayed  the 
Duchesse  de  Berri  to  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe.  Well,  he 
— I  don't  mean  the  traitor  Arnold,  but  the  gallant  young  Adjutant- 
General  of  King  George's  army — ^was  caught  within  the  American 
lines  in  a  disguised  habit,  and  with  some  papers  of  a  terribly  com- 
promising nature  concealed  in  his  boots.  He  was  taken  to  West 
Point,  and  subsequently  to  Tappan,  and  tried  by  court-martial.  The 
case  against  him  was  clear.  He  had  been  captured  in  flagrant  delict 
of  contravention  against  the  laws  of  Washington.  To  all  intents 
and  purposes  he  was  a  spy,  and  to  the  Date  of  a  spy  he  was  con- 
demned. No  doubt  it  would  have  been  a  nobly  generous  and  graceful 
act  on  the  part  of  Washington  to  have  spared  the  life  of  this  unfor- 
tunate young  gentleman ;  but  the  Generalissimo  of  the  Constitutional 
Forces  had  his  duty  to  do.  The  Americans  were  tired  of  being  dubbed 
*  rebels'  by  English  Tory  stuckuppishness,  and  by  the  newspapers 
which  Toryism  hired  to  abuse  and  insult  America.  If,  indeed,  Wash- 
ington covHA  have  got  hold  of  Arnold,  and  had  been  enabled  to  hang 
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that  Bcoimdrel  much  higher  than  ever  Haman  hang,  he  would,  no 
donbt,  have  been  glad  to  let  the  British  adjutant  go  free ;  bat  Benedict 
had  timeoasly  eloped,  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton  having  boaght  him  at 
80  big  a  price,  and  being  actuated  besides  by  a  kind  of  blundering 
British  good  faith,  could  not  bring  himself  to  surrender  his  bad  bar- 
gain. The  condemned  man  wrote  again  and  again  to  Washington 
to  entreat  that  he  might  die  a  soldier's  death — that  he  might  be 
ehot^  and  not  hanged ;  but  no  reply  was  youchsafed  to  his 
entreaty,  and  hanged  he  was  at  twelve  o'clock  on  a  hot  autumn 
noon  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  concourse  of  military  and 
civilians.  '  He  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  zeal  for  his  king  and  country 
on  the  2d  October  1780,  aged  twenty-nine.'  Thus  runs  the  in- 
scription over  his  honoured  ashes,  which  many  years  after  his  death 
were  brought  to  England,  and  deposited  in. a  stately  sarcophagus  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  As  for  his  name,  it  was  John  Andrj^.  He 
died  the  death  of  a  dog,  but  his  name  is  made  bright  by  imperishable 
renown,  and  his  countrymen  will  no  more  forget  him  than  they  will 
forget  John  Churchill,  John  Moore,  or  John  Burgoyne. 

It  is  the  most  moving  and  dramatic  scene  of  Major  Andre's  execu- 
tion that — did  I  venture  to  advise — ^I  should  exhort  Miss  Thompson 
to  paint.  Fortunately,  the  bibliographical  details  she  might  require 
are  ample,  minute,  and  lie  ready  to  her  hand.  Lord  Stanhope  will 
tell  her  much  concerning  Major  Andr^  ;  so  will  Mr.  Bancroft ;  so  will 
Mrs.  Mary  Howitt ;  and  there  is  a  whole  treasury  of  cma  bearing  on 
that  dismal  scene  at  Tappan  in  Mr.  Winthrop  Sargent's  appreciative, 
but  somewhat  discursive.  Life  and  Career  of  Major  Andri.  But  let 
me  try  to  summarise,  for  artistic  use,  the  chief  features  of  the  death- 
scene — to  give  the  plot  or  *  scenario,'  as  the  Frenchmen  have  it,  of 
the  drama.  The  morning  of  the  fatal  2d  of  October  had  found  him 
with  his  mortal  duties  all  performed,  and  not  afraid  to  die.  His  food, 
daring  his  imprisonment,  had  been  sent  him  from  Washington's 
own  table ;  and  on  this  day  his  breakfSEut  was,  as  usual,  brought  to 
him,  and  he  ate  heartily.  Then,  vrith  perfect  composure,  and  with 
particular  ease,  he  proceeded  to  shave,  and  to  dress  himself  in  the 
fall  uniform  of  his  rank,  leaving  aside  only,  as  he  was  not  on  duty, 
his  sash,  spurs,  gorget,  and  sword.  (Ney  was  shot  in  plain  clothes 
— in  the  mourning  he  was  wearing  for  his  father-in-law ;  but  on  his 
appearance  before  the  court-martial,  prior  to  his  trial  by  the  Chamber 
of  Peers,  he  wore,  like  Andre,  his  military  garb.  *  H  portait  Z'tmi- 
forme  de  son  rang,  mais  sans  broderies.*)  Then,  laying  his  hat  On 
the  table,  he  said  cheerfrdly  to  the  officers  appointed  to  lead  him 
forth,  '  I  am  ready  at  any  moment,  gentlemen,  to  wait  upon  you.' 
'  Though  his  fiEtce  was  of  deathly  paleness,  its  features  were  tranquil 
and  calm ;  his  beauty  shone  with  an  wnnatrn'ol  distinctness  that 
awed  the  hearts  of  the  vulgar,  and  his  manner  and  air  were  as  easy 
as  though  he  were  going  to  a  ballroom  rather  than  to  the  grave. 
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The  spot  fixed  for  the  execution  was  an  open  field  belonging  to  the 
owner  of  the  honse  in  which  he  had  been  imprisoned,  and  on  an 
eminence  that  commanded  an  extensive  view.  It  was  ivithin  a  mile  ^ 
cmd  within  sight  of  Washington's  quarters.  Here  the  lofty  gallows 
was  erected,  and  a  shallow  grave,  some  three  or  four  feet  deep,  was 
digged.  No  soldier  of  the  American  army  would  undertake  the 
office  of  hangman,  which  was  accepted  at  last  by  one  Strickland,  a 
Tory  or  loyalist  of  Banapo  Valley,  and  a  prisoner  of  war  in  the  camp. 
Noon  was  the  hour  appointed  for  the  execution,  and  at  half-past 
eleven  the  dead  march  set  forth,  Andre  walking  arm  in  arm  he- 
tween  two  mbaltems,  each  of  whom  carried  a  drawn  sword  in  his 
disengaged  hand.  A  guard  of  five  hundred  infantry  was  formed  in 
hollow  square  round  the  gibbet,  and  beyond  was  an  immense  multi- 
tude of  both  sexes.  The  windows  of  all  the  houses  on  the  line  of 
route  were  filled  with  spectators.  Ahne,  the  blinds  at  Washington's 
home  were  drawn  down.  Almost  every  field-officer  in  the  Ameri- 
can army,  with  General  Greene  at  their  head,  led  the  procession  on 
horseback — on  horseback,  Miss  Thompson — and  anoUier  crowd  of 
officers  followed  the  cortege  on  foot.'  Every  eye  was  fixed  on  the 
prisoner,  and  every  fiEtce  wore  such  an  aspect  of  melancholy  and  gloom 
tiiat  the  impression  produced  on  some  of  the  American  officers  was 
not  only  affecting  but  awftd.  Ascending  the  hillside  the  prisoner 
was  brought  to  ^e  gallows.  During  the  brief  preparations  Andri's 
manner  was  nervous  and  restless,  wneasUy  rolling  a  pebble  to  and 
fro  beneaih  the  ball  of  his  foot,  and  the  gland  of  his  throat  sinking  and 
swelling  as  though  he  were  half  choking  u?ith  emotion.  His  servant 
also  had  followed  him  to  this  point,  and  quickly  now  burst  forth  with 
loud  weeping  and  lamentations,  when  Andr6  turned  aside  and  strove 
to  comfort  him.  He  shook  hands  with  Tallmadge  (the  American 
officer  in  whose  immediate  custody  he  had  been),  who  withdrew.  A 
haggage-wagon  was  then  driven  beneath  the  cross-tree  of  the 
gallows,  and  into  the  vehicle  he  leaped  lightly,  threw  his  hat  aside, 
unbound  his  cravat,  opened  his  shirt-collar,  and  snatching  the  rope 
from  the  clumsy  hangman,  himself  adjusted  it  round  his  neck.  Then 
he  bound  his  hwndkerchief  over  his  eyes. 

A  minute  account  of  the  sufferer's  death  from  strangulation 
would  serve  no  useful  purpose,  literary  or  artistic ;  but  to  the  last- 
named  intent  it  must  be  recorded  (fi*om  the  testimony  of  an  eye- 
witness, who  was  at  the  time  an  artificer  in  Colonel  Jonathan  Bald** 
win's  regiment)  that  Andre's  coffin  was  in  the  baggage-wagon,-  and 
that  the  gallows  was  made  by  setting  up  two  poles  or  crutches,  and 
laying  another  pole  horizontally  on  their  tops.  *  His  coat  was  iOf 
the  brightest  scarlet,  faced  or  trimmed  with  the  most  beautifdl 
green.  His  under-dothes,  or  vest  and  breeches,  were  light'  huS, 
very  similar  to  those  worn  by  militaiy  officers  in  Connecticut.  Hj0 
had  a  long  and  beautiful  head  of  hair,  which,  agreeably  to  the  fashion^ 
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WE8  tied  with  a  black  ribbon,  and  hnng  down  his  back.'  '  During 
the  whole  transaction/  continues  the  artificer  in  Colonel  Jonathan 
Baldwin's  regiment,  'he  appeared  as  little  daunted  as  Mr.  John 
Bogers  is  said  to  have  been  when  he  was  about  to  be  burnt  at  the 
stake  ;  but  his  countenance  was  rather  pale.  ...  I  now  turned/  the 
eye*witne88  goes  on,  '  to  take  a  look  at  the  executioner,  who  was 
standing  by  one  of  the  posts  of  the  gallows.  I  walked  nigh  enough 
to  hare  laid  my  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  looked  him  directly  in  the 
fiiee.  He  iq>peared  to  be  about  twenty-five  years  of  age ;  his  beard 
of  two  or  three  weeks'  growth ;  and  his  whole  face  covered  with  what 
appeaored  to  me  to  be  blacking  taken  from  the  outside  of  a  grease- 
pot.'  (The  sooty  mask  assumed  by  Strickland,  the  Tory  from 
Banapo  Valley,  may  have  given  rise  to  the  story  long  current  that 
it  was  by  a  negro  that  Major  Andre  was  hangecl.)  '  A  more  fright- 
M  b^ng  I  never  beheld ;  his  whole  countenance  bespoke  him  to  be 
a  fit  instrum^it  for  the  business  he  had  been  doing.'  It  was  after 
the  execution  that  the  eye-witness  made  the  hangman's  loathsome 
acquaintance. 

Here,  then,  I  think  will  be  perceptible  the  complete  '  plot'  for  a 
pictorial  dnmia  of  the  most  pathetic  kind,  and  one  that  need  have 
not  one  iota  of  repulsiveness  about  it.  '  The  tears  of  thousands,' 
remarked  another  contemporary  witness,  Thacker,  ^  fell  on  the  spot 
where  he  lay,  and  no  one  refrained  from  proclaiming  his  sympathy. 
Many  wept  openly  as  he  died,  among  whom  was  Lafayette.'  Think 
of  Lafayette,  Miss  Thompson !  In  1780  he  was  one  of  the  hand- 
somest and  most  dashing  of  young  French  marquises.  In  the  outer 
drele  of  spectators  there  were  many  women.  Are  not  all  the  ad- 
juncts of  a  picture  here  ? 

i  may  be  told  that  a  graphic  representation  of  the  infliction  of 
capital  punishment,  or  even  of  the  preparations  for  its  infliction,  is 
foreign  to  the  domain  and  repugnant  to  the  purpose  of  Art,  whose 
ol]ject  it  should  always  be  to  portray  the  beautiful,  and  to  leave  the 
hideous  and  the  uncouth  alone.  My  reply  to  such  an  objection  would 
be  that  the  clear  mismon  of  Art  is  to  portray,  in  the  first  instance  the 
picturesque,  and  next  to  underlay  that  picturesqueness  by  an  appeal 
to  our  noblest  or  our  tenderest  feelings — to  feelings  of  compassion, 
of  pity,  or  of  generous  indignation.  In  recording  the  execution  of  a 
villain  Art  would  indeed  be  travelling  out  of  its  province,  and  the 
r^resentation  would  excite  only  sentiments  of  horror  and  disgnst. 
No  possible  good  could,  for  example,  be  gained  by  painting  the 
hanging  of  Greenacre  or  Mother  Brownrigge,  the  breaking  on  the 
wheel  of  Cartouche,  the  dismemberment  of  BavaiUac,  the  whipping 
al  the  eart-tail  of  Marie  Corriveau,  the  knouting  of  Madame  Lapou- 
chin,  tiie  guillotining  of  Fieschi,  or  the  gibbeting  in  chains  of  Jerry 
Abershaw.  Such  pictures,  were  they  executed,  would  be  only  fit  to 
be  engraved  as  illustrations  to  a  new  edition  of  the  Newgate  Calendcvr. 
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But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  picture  of  the  last  moments  of  a  virtnons 
man  or  woman,  even  if  those  moments  have  been  passed  on  a  public 
scaffold,  and  surrounded  by  every  conceivable  circumstance  of 
cruelty  and  ignominy,  constitute,  to  my  mind,  a  thoroughly  legiti- 
mate topic  for  the  sulist's  pencil.  The  most  illustrious  painters  of 
modem  times  have  dwelt  upon  such  themes  as  the  execution  of 
Charles  I.  and  Louis  XYI.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  Lady 
Jane  Grey  have  been  beheaded  a  hundred  times  on  canvas,  coram 
popvlo.  Granmer,  Latimer,  and  Bidley,  John  Huss,  and  Joan  of 
Arc,  have  been  burnt  at  the  stake  pictorially,  and  no  critic  has  pro- 
tested. Mr.  E.  M.  Ward  has  painted  Argyle  fast  asleep  the  night 
before  he  was  executed,  and  Montrose  in  the  very  act  of  ascending  the 
ladder  to  be  hanged.  Paul  Delaroche  has  shown  us  Strafford  going 
to  execution ;  and  numbers  of  celebrated  French  artists  have  de- 
picted the  murder  in  the  moat  at  Yincennes  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien ; 
although  I  have  not  yet  seen  any  representation  of  that  detestable 
occurrence  which  contains  the  curious  point  of  detail  of  a  lighted 
lantern  being  hung  to  one  of  th3  buttons  of  the  duke's  waistcoat  to 
guide  the  firing-party  (the  hour  was  just  before  a  wintry  dawn)  in 
aiming  at  him.  Finally,  there  is  that  execution  of  Marshal  Ney  by 
Gerome,  at  which  I  glanced  anon.  In  the  hands  of  an  inferior 
artist  the  scene  might  have  been  made  very  vulgar  and  very  repulsive  ; 
for  the  '  bravest  of  the  brave'  is  lying  flat  on  his  face,  dead,  and  in 
the  midst  of  a  puddle  of  blood  and  snow.  The  surroundings  are 
squalid.  The  naked  wall  of  the  Observatoire,  with  the  half-e&ced 
inscription  of  '  Vive  VEmpereurl'  looks  unutterably  dismal ;  and  the 
firing-party,  their  gory  work  over,  are  slinking  away  with  a  hang-dog 
look  in  their  very  coat-tails  and  cartouche-boxes  and  gaiters  fi'om  this 
political  Aceldama.  Yet  in  its  every  touch  this  grand  work  is 
thoroughly  dignified,  refined,  and  pathetic.  And  so,  I  think,  might 
the  death  of  Major  Andr6  be  made  under  the  fiekscinating  pencil  of 
Miss  Elizabeth  Thompson.  The  actors  were  historical ;  the  scene 
itself,  all  clouded  as  it  was  with  bitter  ignominy  to  the  victim,  was 
in  its  occurrence  and  in  its  consequences  august.  Technically  the 
theme  lends  itself  in  a  hundred  ways  to  the  development  of  the 
artist's  capacity.  The  Ught-blue  sky  and  myriad-hued  foliage  of  an 
American  autumnal  day ;  the  quaintly-dressed  crowd ;  Andr6  in  his 
bright  scarlet  and  green;  Lafayette  in  white  and  gold;  the  American 
officers  in  their  blue  and  buff :  these,  with  the  towering  gallows,  the 
wagon,  the  coffin,  and  that  horrible  hangman  with  his  face  besmeared 
with  the  soot  from  the  grease-pot,  would  make  up  an  ensemble  of  rare 
variety  and  of  intense  interest.  I  daresay  that  Miss  Elizabeth 
Thompson  has  a  great  deal  that  is  much  better  to  do  than  to  listen 
to  my  prosings,  and  I  suppose  that  the  picture  I  yearn  for  will  never 
be  painted ;  but  I  have  a  great  mind,  old  as  I  am,  to  turn  artist 
myself,  and  try  my  hand  at  the  '  Death  of  Major  Andr^.' 
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EOSE  AND  ASPEN 


They  met  for  the  last  sad  time 

Where  the  red  sand  fringes  the  ocean — 

A  soft  blnsh-rose  in  her  prime, 
An  aspen  mad  with  emotion  ; 

And  the  blast  of  a  cruel  fatality 

Scarce  flutter'd  the  flower,  yet  bent  the  tree. 

She  had  lain  on  that  strong  arm  of  old, 

And  tasted  forbidden  fruit. 
Whilst  its  muscles  refused  to  unfold 

Till  her  sweet  lips  had  prosper'd  his  suit. 
Such  surfeit  is  o'er.     His  arm  coils  around  her. 
Yet  broken  for  aye  is  the  spell  that  bound  her. 

They  met.     But,  alas,  not  alone  ! 

For  she  dreaded  his  eye's  love-light, 
The  charm  of  his  touch,  of  his  tone ; 

So,  a  star  with  a  satellite. 
She  would  steal  a  cold  glimpse  of  her  parting  sun 
Ere  the  night  closed  around  her,  and  love  was  done. 

He — ^he  could  not  be  foil'd  by  a  child. 
Though  his  voice  sank  low  as  in  pain, 

Whilst  the  words  pour'd  rapid  and  wild, 
As  of  one  who  may  ne'er  speak  again  ; 

And  he  pray'd  her  by  all  of  their  beautiful  past. 

That  the  joys  they  had  shared  might  be  joys  to  last. 

She  motionless  stood  at  his  side. 

With  her  gaze  on  the  fSELrthest  sea, 
Like  a  soul  to  its  grace  that  hath  lied. 

Like  a  being  which  fiEuls  to  be  ; 
And  she  murmur'd,  '  Enough  !'  in  her  agony ; 
*  'Twere  futile  to  combat  destiny.' 

Then  his  voice  fell  soft  like  a  wind 

When  Aurora  distils  her  dew, 
As  it  felter'd,  '  In  what  have  I  sinn'd, 

That  thus  I  should  suffer  of  you  ? 
Shall  natures  once  fused  find  existence  apart  ? 
Shall  we,  who  have  commerced  a  heart  for  a  heart  ? 
Thibd  Sisbs,  Vol.  YII.  F.S.  Vol.  ZXYII.  N 
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Yon  have  mine  in  yonr  grasp  to  abnsOi 

To  tortnre,  to  mangle,  to  bnm ; 
And  think  yon  I  ever  might  choose 

The  gaerdon  I  hold  to  return  ? 
'Twere  impossible,  darling,  for  man  though  he  would, 
For  me  'twere  a  sacrilege  e'en  if  I  coold  !' 

At  his  urgency,  feeble  to  speak, 

With  a  voice  disobedient  as  air, 
She  quail'd ;  for  her  will  waxed  weak. 

And  the  burden  seem'd  heavy  to  bear ; 
Could  the  soul  have  confessed  its  cravings,  she 
Had  spread  forth  her  pinions  and  soared  free. 

One  glance  at  his  bark  on  the  strand. 

One  thought  of  a  coming  fate, 
And  she  gently  removed  his  hand, 

Then  cried  to  the  child,  '  It  is  late. 
Too  late  perchance !'     Next,  deep  drawing  a  sigh. 
She  left  unutter'd  the  last  good-bye. 

He  had  cross'd  in  his  anguish  the  deep, 

Ere  a  beautiful  casket  was  sold. 
And  he  who  had  bought  it  to  keep 

Found  that  hearts  are  not  gotten  for  gold. 
The  casket's  rich  treasure  was  broken  and  plunder'd 
That  noon  when  the  rose  and  the  aspen  were  sunder'd. 

COIIPTON  BEADE,  M.A. 
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EDITID  BT  F.  FBA17KF0BT  MOORE 


In  Two  Pabts  :— Pabt  L 

Introductort  Note. — The  following  pages  form  part  of  a  literary 
legacy  which  came  into  the  editor's  possession  some  time  ago,  on 
the  departure  of  an  old  and  Talued  friend  for  the  colony  of  the  Cast- 
away Islands  in  the  Sooth  Pacific.  In  an  affectionate  valedictory 
lett^  which  accompanied  the  yolnminous  coUection  of  manuscripts, 
the  writer  ventured  to  express  a  doubt  if  a  single  page  of  the  many 
would  be  of  the  least  interest  to  his  old  friend.  *  You  maybe  able  to 
poutt  a  moral,  but  I  fear  never  adorn  a  tale,  with  the  history  of  the 
career  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  fragments  I  send  you,'  he 
wrote ;  and  indeed  he  seemed  to  have  written  nothing  more  than 
the  melancholy  truth,  for  never  did  a  parcel  of  papers  look  more 
hopeless  than  that  which  accompanied  the  letter.  What  moral  might 
one  not  extract  from  a  hundred  old  unreceipted  tradesmen's  bills 
which  formed  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  u%&.,  or  from  the  thou- 
sand once  dainty  little  notes  of  invitation,  of  reproach,  of  sentimental 
affection,  or  of  equally  sentimental  wrath,  which  lay  crushed  and 
scentless  and  meaningless  among  the  heaps  of  faded  papers  ?  Truly 
a  great  moral  the  sight  of  their  desolation  conveyed.  But  indeed 
they  were  as  uninteresting  as  he  had  believed  them  to  be.  It  was 
only  by  the  merest  chance  the  pages  of  a  diary  were  discovered, 
interleaved  with  several  hundred  sheets  of  what  was  believed  to  be 
the  most  recondite  notes  and  comments  on  the  well-known  legal 
work  Bracey  on  Precedents.  In  fact  the  editor  fancied  he  had  read 
with  some  care  through  the  ms.  volume  entitled  Comments  on  Bracey, 
and  conceiving  it  to  be  of  some  value  he  had  sent  it  for  publication 
to  an  eminent  firm,  and  it  was  not  until  the  work  had  made  some 
progress  in  the  press  that  this  diary  was  discovered  to  be  somewhat 
incongruous  with  the  remainder  of  matter  with  which  it  had  been 
indaded  under  the  head  of  '  Liability  of  Married  Women.'  Most 
fortunately  the  discovery  was  made  in  time  to  prevent  the  publica- 
tion of  the  diary  in  this  place ;  and  subsequently,  on  a  more  search- 
ing inquiry  being  made  on  the  volume  of  notes,  it  was  found  to  con- 
sist of  matter  totally  unsuited  for  publication  in  a  strictly  legal  work. 
The  result  was  the  abandonment  of  the  publication  in  such  a  form. 
Bat  the  editor  of  the  present  paper  trusts  that  a  hasty  opinion  may 
not  be  formed  of  his  friend's  legal  notes  from  reading  the  few  pages 
which  follow ;  for  his  own  part  he  h&s  no  doubt  that  if  the  volume 
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of  Comments  on  Bracey  bad  been  completed  it  would  bave  been 
of  tbe  greatest  yalue. 

Sandycliffe,  Friday,  July  Sd,  1871. — ^Walton  was  quite  right 
in  tbe  advice  be  gave  me  on  tbat  morning  long  ago — only  a  week 
agOy  in  trutb — but  it  seems  to  me  tbat  I  bave  voyaged  to  tbe  An- 
tipodes witbin  tbis  space.  I  bave  passed  from  an  old  world  and  an 
old  life  to  a  new  world  and — well,  it  is  very  nice,  but  I  tbink  to  call 
ibis  sort  of  tbing  *  life'  would  tend  to  create  an  erroneous  impression 
on  a  person.  It  is  just  a  week  since  Walton  gave  me  bis  bit  of 
advice ;  tbe  morning  is  stamped  on  my  mind ;  I  date  tbe  commence- 
ment of  an  era  in  my  life  from  tbat  morning,  for  tben  it  was  tbe 
first  bit  of  advice  wMcb  I  ever  followed  was  bestowed  on  me.  Wbo 
can  tell  ?  perbaps  I  may  continue  following  every  counsel  I  receive 
— ^by  tbe  way,  I  bave  been  offered  at  various  times  a  pretty  fair 
sbare  of  tbis  gift  of  counsel  from  tbe  lips,  I  was  going  to  say  hands, 
but  refrain,  of  my  friends — ^if  I  do  so,  tbat  morning  will  indeed  bave 
been  tbe  commencement  of  a  new  era  witb  me.  I  mean  iio  put 
down  all  tbat  led  up  to  tbe  catastrophe  of  tbat  morning.  All ! — ab, 
I'm  afraid  if  I  were  to  put  down  all  I  should  have  to  write  an  auto- 
biography.    No ;  on  second  thoughts  I  won't  put  down  all; 

*  Longa  est  injuria,  loDgsd 
Ambages;  sed summa sequar f astigia reram.* 

That  is,  I  sball  put  down  all  tbat  happened  on  tbe  previous  evening. 
I  bad  been  reading  Bracey  on  Precedents  all  tbe  day ;  or  to  be 
more  particular,  I  bad  risen  at  twelve  and  partaken  of  breakfast, 
reading  carefully  through  tbe  unadvertising  colunms  of  tbe  Dominant 
Trvmpeter.  The  article  it  contained  on  tbe  mustard-tax  must  bave 
been  very  absorbing,  for  somehow  it  was  nearly  two  before  I  bad 
finished  it — and  my  coffee.  I  was  always  averse  to  heavy  reading 
immediately  after  eating,  so  I  took  up  a  novel  of  Charles  Beade's 
tbat  I  bad  gone  through  six  months  ago ;  I  read  it  for  an  hour  and 
a  half.  Then  Johnston's  man  called  with  a  copy  of  bis  book ;  I 
found  out  that  Johnston  is  an  author,  and,  so  far  as  I  could  judge, 
bis  volume  is  a  very  interesting  one ;  be  showed  it  to  me ;  it  is  a 
book  of  tweed  patterns.  I  selected  tbe  three  suits  I  wanted,  and 
lit  a  cigarette  to  put  me  in  good  reading  form.  When  tbis  was 
finished  I  found  it  so  near  my  time  for  lunch  I  thought  it  prudent 
to  get  up  a  chop  at  once,  so  that  I  might  not  be  interrupted  in  my 
reading  when  I  once  commenced.  After  thus  barring  out  starvation, 
for  tbe  present  at  least,  I  found  that  I  had  forgotten  to  write  two  of 
my  most  important  letters ;  of  course  duty  is  duty,  I  was  bound  to 
write  tbe  letters,  and  I  did  so ;  tben  vnih  a  clear  conscience  I  sat 
down  to  Bracey  on  Precedents,  that  work  which  is  to  do  so  mucli 
for  me  in  tbe  world. 
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It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  how  long  I  stndied  it,  the  mind 
becomes  so  carried  away  with  its  fascinating  style — carried  away  so 
far  that  it  at  last  passes  from  the  subject  of  the  book  altogether. 
It  was  hard  for  me  to  resist  its  charm;  I  soon  felt  myself  wander- 
ing in  this  way,  and  thus  I  cannot  say  how  long  I  worked  at  it.  I 
think,  howeyer,  I  may  safely  state  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  for  I  know 
I  got  through  two  pages,  including  notes.  I  reflected  how  healthy 
it  would  be  if  I  could  get  into  a  methodical  course  of  study  like 
this.  If  no  fellows  would  come  breaking  in  on  me  during  the  day 
I  might  be  able  to  get  through  a  tremendous  amount  of  good 
reading.  Yes,  I  determined  to  let  nothing  in  future  interfere  with 
my  law.  With  this  good  resolution  I  put  Bracey  on  the  shelf  and 
strolled  out  in  the  direction  of  the  club  to  dine,  for  I  felt  it  would 
be  unwise  in  me  to  allow  my  health  to  be  injured  by  fasting  an  un- 
reasonably long  time  during  my  period  of  assiduousness. 

Harris  was  in  the  club,  and  young  Murphy  of  Ireland,  and  so 
was  Walton. 

We  dined  together,  and  then  went  up  to  the  smoking-room.  In 
an  hour  or  so  we  took  a  turn  outside,  during  which  we  became  so 
abstracted  in  conversation  we  did  not  notice  how  far  we  had  gone. 
Fortunately  we  made  the  discovery  just  at  Searle's — every  one 
knows  Searle's ;  so  we  went  in  and  had  a  devilled  kidney.  As  it 
was  now  getting  late  we  thought,  after  leaving  Searle's,  we  might  as 
well  go  round  to  the  Acropolis  and  see  if  Jack  Marshland  was  there, 
as  his  mother  told  me^  to  have  a  careful  eye  to  him  when  he  first 
came  to  town.  He  wasn't  here,  so  we  merely  tasted  the  Acropolis 
wine  and  hurried  to  Thurston's,  feeling  sure  to  catch  him  there ; 
failing,  however,  we  crossed  over  to  Gower's,  but  found  him  not. 
Being  rather  uneasy  regarding  the  young  man — for  if  he  should 
show  a  tendency  to  wildness  how  could  I  ever  fece  his  mother  ? — we 
looked  in  at  the  Castle,  where  we  picked  up  with  Jones  of  the 
Anthropological  Institute ;  he  took  us  to — ^wasit  Morton's  or  Green's? 
After  that  we — I  think  we  must  have  gone  to  the  White  Ele- 
phant; then — I  awoke  with  an  infernal  headache,  and  found 
that  I  had  asked  Walton  to  breakfast.  Perhaps  I  did  ask  him, 
too. 

I  felt  slightly  seedy,  which  Walton  tried  to  account  for  in  his 
own  jocular  way,  and  I  found  a  couple  of  bottles  of  soda  refreshing. 

My  usual  morning  letters  lay  on  the  table.  I  turned  over  the 
lot,  and  having  picked  one  from  the  heap— a  ffidr  spring  violet  from 
a  bank  of  weeds — a  fresh  leaf  from  the  midst  of  these  leaves,  pallid 
and  sombre  and  ruddy — I  passed  the  lot  to  Walton. 

^  Open  them  and  read,'  I  said  to  him.  ^  They  will  interest  you 
more  than  they  do  me.  There  is  a  degree  of  sameness  about  them 
that  decreases  their  general  effect.' 

Walton  tore  open  each  cover  leisurely  and  read  the  endosureSi 
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while  I  sapped  ihe  sweets  of  my  rose-bud  missive.  Ah,  the  differ- 
ence between  onr  readings  !  I  knew  I  had  read  the  same  deaf  words 
I  was  now  reading  a  dozen  of  times  before,  from  the  '  My  own 
Darling'  at  the  commencement,  to  the  'Your  own,  own  Polly,'  which 
was  the  conclusion  of  the  letter  proper,  for  I  could  never  bear  to 
read  the  reproachfal  postscript  which  filled  the  last  page ;  yet  this 
morning  I  found  eveiy  word  breathe  a  fresh  soft  balm  about  my 
heart.    Poor  Polly! 

*  By  Jove,'  said  my  tete-a-tete  suddenly,  *  this  sort  of  thing 
won't  do,  old  man ;  I  had  no  idea  you  were  in  such  an  evil  case 
80  soon  after  your  governor's  making  aU  square  for  you.  How  the 
mischief  do  you  owe  thirteen  seven  six  for  ties  ?  You  will  have  to 
cut  these  ties,  my  boy.  And  twenty-four  nine  for  bouquets !  That 
is  Polly  Floss's  doing,  of  course.  And  boots,  thirty-six  ten  !  These 
are  bad,  deucedly  bad,  still  there  are  no  absolute  threats  in  any  of 
the  requests ;  but  look  here,  what  can  yon  make  out  of  that,  my 
friend  ?  That  is  an  extinguisher.  You  can  sever  the  ties,  let  the 
flowers  fade,  make  the  application  for  boots  a  bootless  application, 
but  how  can  you  get  out  of  your  trousers  and  your  coats  ?  Look 
at  that.' 

I  knew  the  shape  of  the  paper  he  passed  over  to  me :  Smithson 
the  tailor's  reminder,  with  his  compliments — the  only  thing  he  sup- 
plies gratis.  If  ever  the  autograph  of  Smithson  should  be  in  demand 
I  can  supply  it  in  a  hundred  different  forms ;  from  the  '  G.  Smith- 
son  re^ectfoUy  presents  his  compliments,'  to  the  familiar  '  Yours 
very  truly,  G.  Smithson,'  with  all  the  intermediate  shapes  it  as- 
sumed in  the  course  of  his  correspond^ice.  Alas,  G.  Smithson, 
when  he  respectAiUy  presented  his  compliments,  was  quite  as  unsuc* 
cessful  as  when  he  was  very  truly  G.  Smithson. 

This  was  the  letter  of  the  morning:  'Mr.  G.  Smithson  jun. 
presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Adolphus  Plassington,  and  begs  to 
say  that  as  he  has  now  applied  so  repeatedly  for  the  amount  of  his 
account  without  any  success  whatever,  he  is  compelled  most  reluct- 
antly to  take  legal  steps  for  the  recovery  of  the  same^  As,  however, 
he  would  widi  to  give  Mr.  A.  Plassington  an  opportunity  of  avoid- 
ing such  a  disagreeable  extremity,  Mr.  Smithson  jun.  will  take 
the  liberty  of  waiting  upon  Mr.  A.  Plassington  at  noon  to-morrow 
(Wednesday),  when  he  hopes  Mr«  A.  Plassington  will  fEivour  him 
with  a  cheque  for  seveni^-six  pounds  twelve  and  sevenpence.' 

I  folded  it  up. 

'  It's  five  minutes  to  twelve/  remarked  Walton.  *  What  do  yon 
mean  to  do  ?' 

'  Have  another  bottle  of  soda,'  I  replied. 

'  Come,'  said  Walton,  '  this  won't  do,  I  tell  you.  You'll  be 
ruined  and  estranged  from  your  friends  in  consequence  he&xce  you 
are  twenty-five.' 
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^  By  Jove/  said  I,  '  if  I  eonid  only  bring  the  latter  calamity  to 
pass  I  think  I  shoald  still  have  a  diance  of  being  saved.' 

'  So  yon  would/  he  answered.  *  Yon  haven't  an  uncle  in  the 
oonntiy  who  would  like  yoor  eomfajxj  for  a  few  months  abont  this 
time,  have  yon  T 

Now  I  bad  an  nncle  in  the  coontry,  but  I  didn't  like  his  com- 
pany for  a  month  about  this  time ;  so  I  shook  my  head.  And  just 
now  my  door  was  knocked  at — I  hate  the  euphemism  that  makes  a 
knock  come,  as  if  a  knock  were  imimate ;  in  my  <Mise  it  was  the  man 
who  knocked  that  came,  and  that  man  was  the  pres^iter  of  compli- 
ments, the  very  truly  G.  Smithson,  a  good-looking  young  man  of 
about  twenty-five,  with  a  very  correct  hat  and  good  gloves. 

No,  he  wouldn't  sit  down  (clever  fellow !) ;  he  could  with  difficulty 
spare  the  time  to  call  on  me  (I  fully  appreciated  the  compliment), 
but  really  he  was  himself  so  very  hard  pressed  for  money  (why  the 
mischief,  th^i,  couldn't  he  feel  far  others  ?) — so  very  hard  {n-essed 
indeed — ^that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  request  an  imme- 
diate setiiement.  He  would  be  very  sorry  (so  should  I)  that  I  should 
be  inconvenienced,  but  he  really  must — ^Here  he  paused,  the  threat 
was  too  terrible  for  utterance. 

Yes,  it  would  inconvenience  me,  I  told  him — greatly  incon- 
venience me — ^to  settle  his  account  just  this  morning ;  my  remit- 
tances were  not  at  all  regular  lately,  and  I  was  very  much  put  about 
in  ccmeeqnence.  His  bill  was  certainly  a  long  time  lying  over,  ^  but 
one  cannot  control  drcumstances,  Mr.  Smithson,  as  you  are  well 
aware.'  My  philosophy  went  for  nothing.  Mr.  G.  Smithson  jun. 
felt  greatly  disappointed  indeed ;  he  had  counted  surely  on  obtain- 
ing my  cheque ;  but  he  felt  it  would  not  be  doing  himself  justice  to 
let  the  matter  lie  over,  he  must  really  let  his  attorney  proceed.  He 
was  sore  I  would  look  at  it  in  a  business  light,  and  he  wished  me 
good-nuMning. 

I  did  look  at  it  in  a  business  light,  but  under  the  influence  of 
tiiese  rays  it  did  not  present  a  more  dieering  aspect. 

'  He  means  what  he  says,'  remarked  Walton.  *  I  never  saw 
him  so  bad  before.  Johnston's  man  has  been  telling  him  about  the 
three  new  suits  you  have  ordered ;  that  is  what  riled  him.' 

*  It  is  quite  enough  for  me  to  be  aware  of  the  effect  without 
seeking  to  penetrate  to  the  cause,'  I  said.  'But  now,  Walton, 
what  I  want  to  know  is  this :  if  you  were  in  my  place  what  would 
you  do  ?' 

Walton  paused  for  a  while  and  looked  thoughtftd ;  at  last  he 
answered, '  I  would  pack  up  a  portmanteau  and  go  off  to  Sandycliffe.' 

The  name  had  an  assuring  sound  to  my  ears ;  there  was  a  de- 
gree of  freshness  abont  it  that  seemed  to  dispel  all  the  stale  fumes 
of  our  last  night's  cigars ;  it  came  like  a  sin^e  note  of  flute-like 
harmony  amongst  a  diaos  of  discordant  sounds.     It  fascinated  me, 
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and  I  repeated  the  name  Sandycliffe  in  my  own  mind  several  times. 
When  Walton  first  mentioned  it  I  was  in  the  act  of  nibbling  the 
end  o£f  one  of  a  box  of  *  Princesas ;'  then  I  pat  the  cigar  between 
my  lips,  but  somehow  I  conld  not  strike  the  light ;  before  I  had 
repeated  the  delicious  word  half  a  dozen  times  I  was  compelled 
to  lay  down  the  box ;  I  conld  not  light  the  cigar.  I  looked  np  at 
Walton. 

*  Sandycliffe,  Sandycliffe !  it's  a  nice  name;  who  is  Sandycliffe? 
what  is  Sandycliffe  ?  where  is  Sandycliffe  ?' 

*  Did  you  never  hear  of  Sandycliffe  ?' 

*  Never,  npon  my  word.* 

'  Did  you  ever  meet  any  one  who  had  heard  of  Sandycliffe  ?* 

*  Not  a  soul.' 

'  Then  doesn't  it  strike  you  that  this  is  the  place  for  you  or 
any  feUow  like  you  to  go  to  ?* 

'  Bah !  don't  be  a  fool,  Walton ;  your  Sandycliffe  is  a  sort  of 
Coventry  Island.  Well,  weU,  maybe  you  are  right,  old  fellow ;  I 
would  be  better  banished  there ;  only  I  think  you  might  be  able  to 
say  something  more  cheering  to  a  feUow.' 

'  Bravo  !'  shouted  Walton,  '  it  is  a  success.  No  one  believes 
in  it,  no  gazetteer  notices  it,  no  map  contains  it ;  yet  it  is  there,  a 
sure  and  certain  reality,  a  blessed  sanctuary  for  the  pursued.  There 
the  pursuer  can  pursue  no  more.  It  is  the  place  for  you,  Dolph ; 
you  may  go  there  and  sleep  the  sleep  of  the  just  in  perfect  security. 
You  wiU  go  there,  too;  you  will  be  there  at  this  time  to-morrow,  if 
you  take  my  advice.' 

*  Is  there  such  a  place  ?'  I  asked  quietly. 

'  Such  a  place  ?'  he  repeated.  '  Well,  there  was  such  a  place  a 
year  ago,  though  upon  my  word  I  won't  take  upon  me  to  say  there 
is  now.  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is :  it  is  an  Elysian  village,  bound  to 
earth  by  a  strong  odour  of  dried  fish ;  this  odour  is  the  only  influ- 
ence that  causes  one  to  believe  it  material.' 

Then  he  outlined  upon  the  tablecloth  a  map  of  a  certain  portion 
of  the  coast  of  Great  Britain,  and  pointed  out  where  the  blissful 
spot  he  spoke  of  lay. 

*  Walton,'  I  said,  *  you  are  a  trump  ;  yours  is  the  first  piece  of 
advice  I  ever  elected  to  follow,  and  I'll  follow  it  now.' 

'I  am  sensible  of  the  compliment, '  said  he;  and  I  forthwith 
proceeded  to  fill  my  portmanteau. 

Mechanically  I  put  a  couple  of  dress-coats  in  the  bottom  by  way 
of  ballast,  but  my  guide  shouted  out,  seeing  the  act, 

*  What's  that  ?  Dress-coats  ?  Take  tiiem  out,  my  boy ;  I  will 
have  none  of  that  sort  of  thing  introduced  to  demoralise  my  Elysian 
village.  Put  in  some  coloured  shirts,  plenty  of  socks,  and  two 
light  suits.  Now  how  many  cigars  have  you  in  the  house,  and 
how  much  tobacco  ?' 
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I  bad  got  aboat  balf  a  box  of  Havanas  and  a  quarter  of  a  box 
of  *  Prmcesas.' 

'  This  will  neyer  do,'  said  Walton ;  *  you  would  be  back  in  a 
week  with  only  these.  Stuff  In  Bracey's  Precedents  while  I  go  out 
and  furnish  you.' 

He  ran  out,  and  in  a  few  minutes  returned  with  three  boxes  of 
cigars,  and,  to  my  surprise  and  disgust,  with  about  two  pounds  of 
black  tobacco  and  a  small  volume  entitled  '  Common  Objects  of  the 
Seaside.*     I  took  the  cigars,  but  objected  to  the  tobacco. 

*  You  have  been  very  decent  to  me,'  I  said,  *  and  I'm  willing 
implicitly  to  follow  your  guidance  in  this  matter ;  but  really  the  to- 
•  bacco  is  of  no  use  to  me,  however  well  it  might  be  appreciated  by 
others.' 

'  Idiot!'  he  replied.  '  Are  you  so  utterly  ignorant  of  the  rudi- 
ments of  antiquity  as  not  to  know  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done 
on  landing  upon  a  strange  shore  is  to  propitiate  the  patron  gods  ? 
Stuff  in  the  tobacco ;  it  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  protectors  of  Sandy- 
cliffe.' 

I  meekly  obeyed,  and  after  a  hasty  survey  Walton  pronounced 
me  ready;  but  while  Mr.  Jenkins  of  the  back  premises  was  getting  a 
cab,  my  valuable  friend  sought  out  a  piece  of  paper,  upon  which  he 
wrote  in  a  legible  hand,  '  Will  be  back  at  6  p.m.,'  and  then  nailed 
it  to  the  door  of  my  outer  room,  to  save  any  visitors  the  trouble  of 
inquiring. 

It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  get  to  Sandycliffe ;  but  Walton  gave 
me  most  explicit  instructions  while  driving  to  the  station,  and  I 
thought  that  by  not  letting  my  mind  be  diverted  from  the  subject  I 
might  perhaps  be  able  to  reach  it.  So  I  bought  the  Dominant  Trum- 
peter to  prevent  the  slightest  possibility  of  my  having  anything  to 
think  about;  I  knew  that  under  the  protection  of  its  columns  I  was 
safe ;  then  I  found  myself  in  the  train  departing  for  Mufford,  where 
I  was  to  get  out  and  wait  for  half  an  hour  till  the  time  of  leaving  of 
the  Extown  express.  At  Extown  I  was  to  change  to  the  Shoreness 
branch,  and  at  Shoreness  Junction  I  was  to  take  the  Uttershire 
line  towards  Little  Thingington;  I  was  to  be  particular  in  not 
allowing  myself  to  be  carried  on  to  Little  Thingington,  but  to  tell 
the  guard  to  stop  at  Ultimathule  Bridge  station,  whence  I  was  to 
proceed  by  car  seven  miles  to  Sandycliffe. 

It  may  appear  strange,  and  I  am  prepared  to  have  my  statement 
contradicted,  when  I  say  I  arrived  at  Sandycliffe  in  five  hours — ^but 
so  I  did. 

Having  since  made  many  inquiries  regarding  its  geographical 
position,  I  may  as  well  state  the  result.  Sandycliffe  is  seven  miles 
beyond  Ultimathule  Bridge,  which  every  one  knows  is  the  farthest 
town  in  Uttershire. 

A  large  shallow  bay  of  blue  sea,  upon  the  farthest  peak  of  wliose 
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eresoent  staodfl  a  long  line  of  yellow  clififg  of  sand,  with  eoaree  green 
herbage  all  up  their  broken  fiEu^es ;  a  dozen  fisMng-boatfl  drawn  np 
on  a  beach  of  pebbles ;  a  one-sided  street  of  low  white  houses^  and 
on  a  higher  ground  just  behind  them  another  row  of  small  houses^ 
so  that  one  at  a  distance  must  fancy  there  was  but  a  single  street 
of  houses^  or  else  that  the  scheme  of  double-storied  dwellings  being 
found  impracticable,  the  topmost  story  had  been  shifted  back,  and 
had  taken  root  on  its  own  account  throughout  the  row ;  then  fiar 
away  green  fields,  with  a  brown  road  crawling  amongst  them,  and 
by  the  side  of  this  road  half  a  dozen  cottages  with  half  a  dozen  trees 
— ^this,  in  front  of  a  splendid  glittering  sea,  is  Sandydifife. 

So  much  for  its  physical  aspect.  Now  I  shall  take  a  general  • 
-view  of  the  nature,  economy,  and  tastes  of  the  people.  The  in- 
habitants of  Sandycliffe  are  of  a  healthy  nature ;  tiiey  are  very 
economical  in  all  points  except  in  the  consumption  of  tobacco  which 
is  presented  to  them ;  they  have  a  taste  for  window-panes  glazed 
with  bull's-eyes. 

In  one  of  that  half-dozen  little  white  cottages  o£f  the  far  road, 
hemde  one  of  the  half-dozen  stumpy  trees,  sits  a  youth  writing. 

That  youth  is  I. 

Saturday,  July  Uh. — ^I  find,  on  looking  over  the  pages  of  my 
diary  for  yesterday^  that  the  retirement  of  a  secluded  life  does  noi 
tend  to  teach  one  the  art  of  comi^reBsion  in  writing.  The  thought 
that  a  whole  long  day — and  the  days  are  certainly  very  long — ^is  in 
front  of  pne,  acts  injuriously  on  the  mind.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a 
similar  evil  has  resulted  from  the  misdirected  kindness  of  the  Post- 
master-General, in  o£fering  to  carry  double  the  weight  of  a  letter  for 
the  same  price  as  formerly.  The  smaller  the  generosity  of  the 
Post-office,  the  more  compressed  is  the  style  of  writers.  I  feel 
that  I  could  make  a  paper  <m  this  subject,  and  I  shall  too ;  but 
there  is  plenty  of  time  yet ;  I  have  only  been  here  a  week. 

Bayview  Cottage  is  the  name  of  my  present  abode.  There  are 
four  rooms  in  it,  three  of  which  I  pay  .rent  for — just  the  tenth  of 
what  I  pay  for  two  in  town«  An  Uttershire  specim^i  of  the  widdy- 
woman  is  the  person  whom  I  pay. 

The  influence  of  a  ciyilised  being  paietrating  into  the  heart  of  a 
wild  country  cannot  be  sufficiently  estimated^  Time  alone  ean 
reveal  its  power.  I  think  I  could  write  a  piq>er  on  this  also.  My 
presence  hi&s  given  an  impetus  to  this  neighbourhood  which  promises 
wdl  for  its  frrtiure.  I  feel  like  Livingstone  in  Africa.  Already  a 
brisk  trade  has  been  commenced  with  the  interior  of  the  county  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  my  humUe  but  civilised  demands.  Having 
dined  off  mutton  three  consecutive  days,  I  ventured  to  inquire  if  it 
were  not  possible  to  make  a  slight  alteration  in  my  menu.  I  was 
met  with  the  opposition  which  invariably  besets  a  daring  researoher ; 
but  despite  the  threatened  persecaition  I  resdutdy  continued  my 
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researches^  and  the  resnlt  is  that  each  morning  a  fresh  saj^ly  of 
civilised  necessaries,  though  not  exactly  luxuries,  arrives  in  the 
village.  Who  can  tell  ?  parhaps  I  am  the  pioneer  of  a  great  com- 
mercial seaport  trade.  My  name  may  be  handed  down  to  posterity 
as  the  opener  up  of  this  land ! 

How  infinitely  better  (on  a  man  is  this  simple  mode  of  life  than 
the  bustle  and  strain  of  what  is  mistermed  *  life*  in  a  city !  Here 
I  feel  I  am  breathing  strong,  fresh,  healthy  life  at  every  breath  that 
comes  to  my  open  window  from  that  fur  blue  sea  out  there ;  but  in 
town  every  breath  is  laden  with  noilous  vapour,  which  has  already 
been  inhaled  by  hundreds,  and  which  continues  to  gather  poison  as 
it  goes  along. 

Above  the  hedge  in  front  of  my  cottage-home  a  skylark  is  soar- 
ing till  it  becomes  a  speck  upon  the  blue  of  the  heaven ;  all  the 
while  its  song  shakes  and  trills  through  the  soft  air  like — ^what  do 
I  know  that  it  is  like  ? — ^like — well,  I  do  think  some  of  Polly  Floss's 
shakes  are  very  like  that  lark's.  Poor  little  Polly !  I  wish  I  was 
— no,  I  don't ;  I  wish  she  was  with  me  here  for  a  while,  she  would 
like  to  hear  that  heavenly  sister-triller.  Where  is  Polly  at  this 
moment,  I  wonder  ?  Ah,  she  is  just  putting  herself  into  that  fairy 
fleecy  dress  in  which  she  appears  as  the  Spirit  of  the  Lake ;  she  is 
just  sending  a  delicate  pearl-puff  over  her  £ur  forehead,  and — no, 
she  told  me  she  never  used  rouge.  Poor  little  Polly  !  Will  she 
not  miss  hear  accustomed  bouquet,  or  some  accustomed  face  from  a 
box  at  the  side  she  knows  so  well  ?  Periiaps  she  may.  Perhaps 
that  confounded  coxcomb  Glastonbury,  of  Uie  Guards,  may  be  there, 
to  grin  in  his  empty  languid  way  at  her.  I  wish  I  had  dropped  her 
a  line  warning  her  against  him.  But  the  poor  child  won't  want  a 
line  to  tell  her  he  is  a  c(mfounded  donkey,  she  has  known  it 
long  ago ;  still — by  Jove,  there's  no  denying  it — I  would  give  a 
good  deal  to  be  near  her  just  now.  Confound  that  bird  outside 
the  window !  There  is  no  compass  in  its  voice ;  Polly  could  ]kk  it 
into  fits! 

Monday,  Jvly  Qth. — My  life  here  has  been  such  a  perpetual 
Sabbath,  I  arose  yesterday  without  the  slightest  ccmsciousness  of 
fts  bdng  Sunday.  I  was  reminded  of  the  fact  by  my  widow-woman, 
who  informed  me  that  there  was  a  church  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
away.  I  rather  took  to  the  idea  of  a  church  here ;  so  after  some 
directions  as  to  its  locality  I  set  out  for  it.  I  was  passed  on  the 
road  by  an  extraordinary  number  of  persons  carrying  lumpy  Bibles 
and  prayer-books.  Clearly  the  idea  of  a  church  was  cherished  by 
the  region  round  about.  I  had  no  difficulty  whatever  in  discovering 
the  sacred  edifice.  It  stood  dose  to  the  sea,  in  the  direction  of  the 
&r  cliff  of  sand.  The  bell  was  stiU  being  rung  when  I  reached  it, 
and  not  possessing  the  architectural  advantage  of  a  belfry,  the  r(q>e 
was  pulled  in  the  porch  by  the  bellringer.    He,  however,  vety  good- 
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naturedly  suspended  his  labour  at  intervals,  to  allow  of  the  admission 
of  worshippers  through  the  door  which  he  blocked  up. 

I  had  not  been  seated  more  than  a  few  minutes,  when  I  discoyered 
that  I  had  neglected  to  bring  any  sort  of  a  prayer-book  with  me. 
Walton  had,  through  a  great  oversight,  omitted  putting  one  out  of 
my  numerous  collection  into  my  portmanteau.  The  instant,  how- 
ever, that  I  needed  one  I  beheld  a  hand — a  very  little  hand,  too — 
stretched  out  with  a  neat  little  book,  offering  it  to  me.  When  I 
had  taken  it  I  ventured  to  look  up,  and  beheld  as  soft  a  little  blush- 
ing face  as  one  may  see  in  a  church.  Of  course  I  only  glanced  for 
an  instant  this  time ;  but  before  the  old  parson  had  awakened  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  curate's  inanimate  discourse,  I  had  found  out 
that  the  lady  occupying  the  pew  with  me  was  a  pretty  woman,  and 
particularly  well  dressed.  She  was  very  fair,  and  had  sweet  confiding 
eyes ;  it  is  true  her  lashes  might  have  been  better  defined,  but  then 
she  had  such  a  delicate  little  pouting  mouth,  and  when  she  smiled 
gently  as  the  barbarous  people  commenced  to  sing,  a  perfect  row 
of  white  coral  appeared  between  the  parted  bits  of  red  coral  of  her 
lips. 

To  my  surprise  she  returned  alone  by  the  same  way  as  I  had 
come,  and  to  my  greater  wonder  she  went  into  the  prettiest  of  all 
the  little  cottages  beside  the  road.  It  was  a  cottage  which  pos- 
sessed within  its  grounds  two  trees,  instead  of  the  solitary  one  meted 
out  to  each  of  the  others,  including  mine.  I  certainly  ought  to 
have  thanked  her  for  the  use  of  the  prayer-book ;  but  then  there 
were  a  number  of  persons  on  the  road  beside  us. 

One  can  have  a  nice  view  of  that  happy  cottage  from  this  window. 
I  found  this  out  by  the  merest  chance  last  evening,  when  I  had  my 
binocular  aimed  at  a  white  vessel  passing  along  the  horizon.  I 
watched  that  ship  for  a  very  long  time. 

It  is  such  a  fine  sight  to  see  a  ship  out  at  sea,  with  all  her 
canvas  set. 

It  certainly  was  barbarous  in  me  to  neglect  thanking  that  girl 
for  the  prayer-book. 

I  have  been  staring  out  at  the  passing  ships  all  this  morning. 
The  result  of  my  observation  is  that  four  barques,  two  schooners,  a 
brig,  and  thirteen  smacks  have  gone  by ;  and  there  is  a  very  slight  and 
slender  white  rose-bush  growing  up  l^e  wall  of  the  happy  cottage.  I 
should  like  to  plant  a  rose-bush  up  my  walL 

But  I  suppose  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  a  cutting  in  this 
neighboudiood. 

She  is  very  fond  of  working  at  that  rose-bush. 

Tuesday y  Jvly  7th. — Her  name  is  Lucy — Lucy  Verden.  She 
has  been  living  in  that  cottage  for  a  month  by  medical  advice,  and 
ahready  she  has  found  it  extremely  agreeable.  She  is  not  in  the 
least  degree  afraid  to  live  alone.    She  is  very  fond  of  reading,  but 
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slie  reads  nothing  bnt  novels.  She  has  never  read  Romola,  but 
shotdd  like  to  do  so  veiy  mnch. 

She  shall  read  it. 

I  found  all  this  ont  last  evening ;  for  before  I  had  dined  I  went 
to  have  my  nsnal  crawl  along  the  beach^  bat  it  suddenly  flashed  npon 
me  that  a  stroll  in  the  other  direction  might  be  eqoally  pleasant, 
and — ^well,  a  diary  should  always  be  candid — ^there  is  no  nse  disguis- 
ing it,  I  felt  that  it  was  a  shame  for  me  to  neglect  thanking  that  girl. 
This,  I  admit,  was  the  only  reason  I  had  for  straying  from  my  usual 
tracks. 

She  was  in  the  garden  working  among  the  roses  when  I  came 
up,  and  was  without  any  covering  on  her  head,  only 

'Wearing  yoath's  moat  glorious  crown — 
One  rich  braid  of  golden  hair.' 

On  seeing  me  fumble  at  the  latch  of  the  little  green  gate  the  most 
delicate  pink  blush  lit  up  her  face,  so  gently  as  if  she  had  but  al- 
lowed her  cheek  to  be  in  the  shadow  of  a  rose;  and  I  am  sure  she  hit 
her  little  thumb  a  stroke  with  the  hammer  she  was  fastening  a  nail 
in  the  wall  with. 

She  bowed  very  coldly  and  maiden-like  as  I  took  off  my  hat  to 
her.  Then  I  relieved  my  conscience  of  its  burden,  and  she  smiled  in 
the  simplest  and  most  good-humoured  way.  It  would  have  been 
barbarous  in  me  to  have  run  off  selfishly  the  instant  I  had  felt 
my  mind  at  ease.  I  knew  this,  and  so  I  begged  her  to  allow  me  to 
drive  in  the  nail  for  her.  She  did  so ;  hence  this  bandage  on  the  fore- 
finger of  my  left  hand.  It  was  never  my  fortune  to  be  able  to  hit  a 
nail  on  the  head.  This  was  no  exception  to  the  rule — I  hit  a  nail, 
bat  not  the  one  I  aimed  at. 

She  gave  a  little  cry  of  horror  as  the  hammer  came  down  with  a 
soft  thud  on  my  finger,  and  as  I  held  the  bruised  member  in  my 
handkerchief  she  came  anxiously  forward. 

*  0,  I'm  so  sorry !  You  must  have  hurt  it  dreadfully.  It  is  such 
a  heavy  hammer,  and  you  hit  it  so  hard.' 

She  looked  timidly  into  the  handkerchief.  Perhaps  there  was 
the  slightest  possible  twinkle  in  her  blue  eyes  as  she  looked.  I 
agreed  with  her  in  my  mind — it  was  a  confoundedly  heavy  hammer. 

'  It  was  my  own  fault,'  I  said.  '  I  was  dreadfully  awkward.  It's 
nothing  worth  talking  about.' 

I  displayed  the  wound  with  as  much  nonchalance  as  I  could  feign 
in  my  agony. 

*  0,  it's  quite  discoloured !  I'm  so  very  sorry.  What  shaU  I  do  ? 
O,  let  me  get  a  bit  of  hnen  and  some  cold  water  for  it  ?  Yes,  if  you 
will  pardon  me  for  a  moment,  I  will  do  so.' 

Off  she  fluttered  into  the  dove-cote,  and  returned  in  a  second  with 
a  long  strip  of  white  linen  and  a  yard  of  thread.     She  came  quite 
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close  to  me/  then  paused  for  a  moment  as  if  undecided  about  some* 
thing,  then  quietly  handed  me  the  linen. 

I  took  it  &om  her,  and  pretended  to  try  and  wind  it  about  the 
wound ;  but  what  could  I  do  ?  I  fumbled  with  it  and  my  finger,  but 
I  only  showed  my  additional  awkwardness.  I  handed  the  thing  back 
to  her  in  despair. 

'  I  thank  you  very  much  indeed ;  but  you  see  how  dumsy  I  am. 
I  cannot  manage  to  put  it  on.' 

She  took  it  from  me  and  looked  at  it.  Then,  without  taking  her 
eyes  from  it,  she  said : 

*  Maybe  if  I — that  is,  if  you  would  allow  me — I  think  I  could — ' 

I  don't  know  what  she  said  or  what  I  answered,  only  in  another 
moment  that  head  of  fair  ringlets  was  bending  over  my  hand,  and  I 
could  feel  her  little  white  fingers  creeping  about  mine  as  she  wound 
the  strip  about  my  blue  nail.  I  wished  that  the  hammer-head  had 
been  broad  enough  to  have  maimed  all  my  fingers,  that  they  might 
have  to  be  bound  up  separately.  I  did  not  use  any  great  exertion  to 
hasten  the  operation  of  binding  up.  It  was  so  xmutterably  delightfrd 
to  have  my  pulsating  fingers  entwined  by  hers,  so  cool  but  tremUing. 

When  it  was  done  at  last,  she  raised  her  fair  head  and  drew  a 
long  breath  that  seemed  like  a  sigh.  Then  I  noticed  how  rosy  her 
face  had  become,  as  she  poised  her  bead  to  throw  back  those  ringlets 
which  had  been  flowing  over  her  should^s  and  almost  touching  my 
hand. 

'  How  can  I  ever  thank  you  ?*  I  said. 

Then  she  laughed  low,  like  a  girl  foir  sweet  simjdicity. 

'  There  is  nothing  to  thank  me  for ;  it  was  all  my  &nlt.  What 
right  had  I  to  make  you  nail  up  my  roses  T 

Then  by  some  means  or  other  we  got  to  talk  without  restraint 
together,  and  I  found  out  her  taste  {gt  light  literature,  and  promised 
to  dend  her  Romola.  I  also  found  that,  like  myself,  she  tiJies  a 
daily  walk  upon  the  long  sand  in  the  curre  of  the  bay.  How  very 
strange  it  is  that  our  tastes  agree  so  fsr !  tiiere  is  some  mysterious 
sympathy  existing  between  persons  who  are  lovers  of  Nature.  Only 
she  thinks  it  much  pleasanter  strolling  out  about  sunset,  while  I 
generally  have  gone  before  dinner. 

When  I  returned  to  my  cottage-home  I  found  a  littie  white 
rosebud  in  my  button-hole. 

I  have  an  idea  that  she  gave  it  to  me. 

It  is  now  a  little  past  nooo,  and  all  this  happ^ied  yesterday. 
I  do  not  feel  at  aU  inclined  to  go  down  to  the  sand  yet,  it  is  so  v^ 
warm  outside ;  while,  thanks  to  my  soHtary  tree,  this  room  is  cool. 
I  must  soon  go  out  as  usual,  however ;  I  shall  certainly  do  so  in  an 
hour.  I  cannot  remain  hare  all  day  l(mg  watching  those  vessels  in 
the  distance. 

I  have  be^i  watching  themi  but  I  forgot  to  count  them  to-day ; 
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only  I  find  that  the  rose-twig  I  tried  to  nail  to  the  wall  still  remains 
loose. 

How  terribly  nneventfiil  my  life  has  become,  when  I  am  forced 
to  pat  down  such  miinteresting  things  in  my  diary !  Still  it  is  rather 
curioos  that  she  should  not  hare  fiastened  it  np. 

I  think  I'll  read  something.     I'll  try  if  I  can  find  Romola. 

Three-twenty  p.m. — ^I  neyer  read  a  better  book  than  Romola;  I 
hare  had  it  in  my  hand  erer  since.  It  is  not  a  Yolmne  to  be  hurried 
throogh,  so  I  determined  to  read  only  a  few  chapters ;  bnt  I  fonnd 
even  this  too  mnch  for  me  to  get  oyer  in  a  careful  conscientions  way. 
I  hare  only  managed  a  chapter  and  a  half,  bat  I  have  smoked  three 
'  Princesas'  meanwh^e. 

I  think  I  had  better  have  my  asnal  stroll  now.  No,  I  cannot 
yety  for  I  think  I  should  drop  Walton  another  line,  telling  him  how 
I  Uve.  Perhaps  I  may  hare  something  from  him  by  this  post,  so  I 
really  could  not  go  out  till  the  man  comes.  It  is  rather  provoking, 
to  be  sure,  when  I  had  my  mind  made  up  to  be  out  early  to-day,  but 
there  is  no  use  getting  angry  about  it;  I'll  try  and  keep  my  temper 
under  control. 

I'll  have  another  cigar. 

What  a  large  schooner  that  is  on  the  horizon  out  there ! 

Five  P.M. — Confound  Walton  I  what  has  he  gone  and  done  but 
giTen  my  address  to  Polly  Floss  ;  the  result  is  this  letter  full  of  the 
titroiigest  language  Polly  is  capable  of,  calUng  me  her  naughty  run- 
sway,  and  begging  me  to  let  h^  know  at  once  if  it  was  on  her  ae- 
eonzit  I  went  away ;  if  so,  she  would  nerer  hare  it  said  that  she 
droTO  such  a  man  as  I  am  away  from  the  world.  Now  if  that  girl 
had  got  a  single  spark  of  affeetion  in  her  heart,  would  she  care  a  pin 
what  people  would  say  ?  and  why  should  she  imagine  that  I  had  run 
away  from  her  ?  it  would  ahnost  force  one  to  beliere  that  she  had 
reasons  of  her  own  ion  thinking  I  had  done  so,  that  she  felt  I  had 
just  cause  for  it. 

Then  she  goes  on  to  uptodd  me  with  my  carelessness,  which  she 
eallSy  in  her  stagey  way,  *  folsehood.'  Now  that  is  most  unreason- 
able in  Polly.  It  would  make  one  foncy  she  wanted  to  break  with 
me,  and  was  only  on  the  look-out  for  a  pretext.  Yes,  I  say,  it  does 
look  confoundedly  like  it.  Well,  Polly  darling,  you  sweet  little 
artificial  beauty,  with  your  delicately  pearl-powdered  cheeks,  and  rolls 
of  primrose-yeUow  hair,  if  you  pf  efor  that  noHe  youth  and  warrior 
of  r^iown,  Lieutenant  Glastonbury,  te  any  man,  I  will  not  say  you 
nay. 

Confound  her,  I  say,  suspecting  me  of  treating  her  badly  !  Th^i 
Ae  signs  herself,  '  Yours  otot,  ever^  unless  my  doubts  prove  true, 
tfcen  I  rfiall  be  yours  never,  never ^  Polly.' 

That  is  what  I  call  downright  sentimental  twaddle. 

m  have  to  write  that  young  person  a  sharp  letter ;  of  course  I 
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wonld  not  for  the  world  say  anything  hurtful  to  her^  only  it  is  really 
too  bad  to  be  suspected. 

That  letter  has  kept  me  from  my  daily  walk,  but  I  shall  hurry 
over  dinner,  and  there  will  still  be  a  few  hours  left. 

I  wonder  what  time  the  sun  sets  in  July. 

Wednesday,  July  8th. — I  was  so  put  about  yesterday,  I  was  quite 
unable  to  go  down  to  the  sand  until  after  I  had  dined.  When  I  did 
at  last  get  by  the  side  of  the  sea,  I  thought  everything  about  it 
lovelier  than  I  had  ever  seen  it  before.  Clearly  sunset  is  by  far  the 
best  time  for  straying.  The  long  waters  were  quite  flat,  unrippled 
by  the  faintest  breath,  and  the  red  reflection  of  the  low  sun  made  a 
pillar  of  fire  rising  from  the  sea.  The  high  clifiGs  of  sand  on  the 
fjBurther  verge  of  the  bay  stood  out  boldly  against  the  sky.  A  single 
fishing-boat,  with  its  yellow  sails  flapping  against  its  mast,  was 
standing  out  from  the  shore.  Everything  was  silent ;  the  very  lisp- 
ing of  the  ripples  among  the  shells  said  '  Hush.* 

I  strolled  along  for  about  half  a  mile,  but  met  no  being ;  never 
having  met  one  in  all  my  walks,  I  did  not  feel  particularly  uneasy 
in  consequence. 

Suddenly  I  saw  in  the  distance  an  outline  of  white  shining  against 
the  background  of  cliff. 

Wonder  of  wonders !  it  was  a  being. 

And  such  a  being. 

Was  it  the  reddening  rays  of  the  sunset  that  made  her  &ce 
alight  as  we  met  ?  Perhaps  it  was.  She  looked  so  anxiously  to 
my  hand,  that  I  was  compelled  out  of  conmion  politeness  to  stop  and 
tell  her  how  much  it  had  recovered. 

'  I  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  get  the  better  of  that  nail,  for  no  one 
seems  to  have  had  the  courage  to  attack  it  since  I  left  it,'  I  said. 

'  I  don't  care  about  having  it  nailed  there  now,'  she  answered 
softly ;   '  I  should  feel — ^that  is,  I  should  think — '  > 

*  What  should  you  feel  or  think  ?' 

Then  she  looked  up  suddenly,  with  a  laugh  so  low  and  sWeet, 
it  sounded  like  the  whisper  of  a  ripple  upon  a  shore  of  pearls.  | 

*  I  should  feel — ^I  really  don't  Imow  what  I  should  feel.'      \ 

*  It  is  enough  for  me  that  you  would  feel ;  that  is,  if  you  \feel 
for  me.'  \ 

'  Of  course  I  would  feel  for  your  poor  finger.' 
Then  I  looked  into  her  face,  and  I  saw  she  meant  it  all.        I 
'  How  strange,  is  it  not,  that  I  should  have  been  delayed  in  ihe 
cottage  so  long  as  io  prevent  my  taking  my  walk  before  now  ?i  it 
seems  that  we  were  destined  by  good  fortuna  to  meet.' 

*  Yes,  it  seems  very  strange  indeed ;  I  have  always  liked  best 
being  here  at  sunset;  but  I  think  I  said  something  about  it 
yesterday.' 

It  just  struck  me  now  that  she  suggested  it,  that  she  had. 
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*  Ah,  perhaps  you  did.  You  are  quite  right,  too ;  I  never  saw 
the  sea  so  lovely.  How  beautiful  it  is  there,  just  there  where  your 
shadow  is  in  it !     It  is  certainly  lovely.' 

*  I  would  rather  look  at  it  out  there,  away  from  the  shore,  where 
the  sun  seems  touching  it.  I  think  I  should  love  to  sail  away  over 
its  bosom  till  I  should  lose  myself  in  the  sunset  clouds.' 

She  had  evidently  read  a  good  many  novels. 

'  There  is  a  very  decent  man  who  has  got  boats  for  hire,'  I 
answered  ;  *  half-a-crown  an  hour ;  I  think  we  could  lose  ourselves 
for  about  five  shillings ;  only  how  about  the  boat  ?  We  should  have 
to  deposit  the  price  of  it  before  we  left.' 

'  0,  I  only  meant  to  say  I  should  love  to  be  out  there  where 
the  water  is  red  and  the  sky  is  so  softly  coloured,  just  like  an  Italian 
twilight.  0,  I  should  so  much  like  to  be  in  Italy !  Have  you  ever 
been  in  Italy  ?' 

Yes ;  I  told  her  I  had  been  there  once,  and  replied  to  a  hun- 
dred of  her  eager  questions  about  Italy.  From  Itsdy  we  travelled 
northward,  and  crossed  the  Alps  together ;  then  we  sloped^  away 
westward,  tiU  I  had  her  at  Lisbon,  and  she  was  standing  with  her 
eyes  fixed  upon  my  face  listening  eagerly  to  my  poor  descriptions 
of  places  every  one  has  seen. 

*  0,  you  have  seen  every  place  on  the  Continent.  Howl  should 
love —  But  now  it  is  impossible ;  I  never  shall ;'  and  a  mournful  look 
came  over  her  face.  She  was  lovely  with  that  mournful  look  on  her 
face. 

We  were  standing  close  together  on  the  sand  beneath  one  of 
the  yellow  diflfs,  while  to  our  very  feet  the  ripples  crept,  lisping 
'  Hush.*  I  looked  at  her  while  that  loveljr  passing  shade  hovered 
over  her.  I  do  not  think  our  hands  touched ;  if  they  did,  it  was 
only  for  an  instant,  for  she  started  suddenly,  and  declared  she  had 
always  been  at  home  sooner  than  this.  She  must  go  at  once.  She 
became  almost  cold  as  she  hoped  she  had  not  interrupted  my  walk. 
It  was  a  great  transition  from  her  late  confidential  manner.' 

Yes,  I  said,  she  had  interrupted  my  walk,  but  I  hoped  she 
would  not  be  so  unkind  as  to  forbid  my  continuing  it  in  the  direc- 
tion she  was  going.   Would  she  allow  me  to  carry  her  book  for  her? 

She  hesitated  for  a  moment,  then  quietly  handed  the  book  to 
me.  I  glanced  at  the  name  on  the  cover.  It  was  Tennyson's 
Poems. 

.    '  You  read  Tennyson  ?'  I  asked,  as  we  went  slowly  along  the 
beach. 

*  0^1  adore — I  adore  Tennyson  !'  she  cried  rapturously. 

*  It's  very  harmless,'  I  said ;  '  no  mind  was  ever  much  disturbed 
through  rea^g  it.  It  is  not  quite  so  interesting  as  one  of  Charles 
Beade's  novels ;  but  it  is  still  very  Jiice  reading  for  a  young  lady.' 

Then  she  told  me  the  pieces  she  liked  best :    the  '  Talking 
Third  Sbbibs,  Vol.  Vn.  F.S.  Vol.  XXVII.  O 
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Oak/  the  '  Pictures/   '  Edwin  Morris/   *  Walking  to  the  Mail/ 
'  Mariana.' 

What  pieces  did  I  like  ?  she  asked  me. 

All  that  she  mentioned,  I  told  h^ ;  but  perhaps  of  them  the 
'Gardener's  Daughter'  was  the  most  beantifol,  so  true  to  nature 
as  it  was.  But  I  had  never  come  to  like  it  so  well  as  during  the 
past  few  days  ;  it  seemed  to  me  I  hfid  had  a  beautifiil  dream  of  a 
fair  girl  w<N:king  in  a  little  garden  among  rose-bushes. 

Then  she  laughed,  and  wondered  if  the  gentleman  who  had 
fallen  in — ^who  had  seen  the  gardener's  daughter — ^had  ever  bruisei 
his  fingers  trying  to  fasten  a  nail  for  her. 

*  If  he  ever  did,  I  don't  pity  him  in  the  least ;  that'  is,  if  the 
lady  had  bound  it  up  for  him  as  skilfully  as  mine  was  done,^  I  said. 

And  then  I  looked  into  her  face  again,  and  again  she  laughed 
slightly,  while  her  little  hand  trembled  about  the  latch  of  the  gate, 
-  for  she  was  now  at  the  cottage. 

Then  she  put  out  her  hand  for  the  book,  thanked  me  for  carry- 
ing it,  and  said  good- night.  I  could  see  the  dark  face  of  a  woman 
pressed  against  one  of  the  panes  in  the  house,  staring  at  us,  so  I  did 
not  hold  her  hand  an  instant  longer  than  was  absolutely  necessary. 

This,  then,  is  a  confidential  narrative  of  all  that  happened  last 
evening.     I  find  one  may  become  very  confidential  with  one's  diary. 

But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  being  too  confidential,  I  think, 
on  glancing  back  upon  what  I  have  written.  Of  course  I  shall 
bum  this  record ;  but  certainly,  if  I  did  not  know  exactly  how  I  feel 
this  minute,  I  should  say,  judging  from  what  I  have  written,  that  I 
was  beginning  to  be  fascinated  by  that  giri.  Never  was  there  any- 
thing &rther  from  the  exact  truth.  Of  course  I  like  the  giri  very 
much ;  she  is  a  diarming  woman,  and  so  very  natural ;  but  I  am 
not  such  a  donkey  as  not  to  be  able  to  see  that  it  is  only  because 
there  is  no  civilised  being  but  herself  in  this  neighbourhood.  We 
met  at  first  by  the  merest  accident ;  and  accidentally  we  met  yester- 
day. Yes,  it  was  quite  by  accident,  for  if  I  had  had  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  meeting  her,  would  I  not  have  taken  Romola,  which  I 
promised  to  lend  her,  with  me  to  give  her  ?  But  I  didn't  take  it 
with  me.  I  must  take  it  round  to  her  this  aftemocm.  A  promise 
is  ever  sacred.  I  have,  it  is  true,  written  a  good  deal  about  her, 
but  how  on  earth  should  I  pass  the  time  I  have  laid  aside  for  filling 
in  my  diary?  Of  course  I  must  write  about  something  of  interest, 
no  matter  how  small  it  may  be. 

I  do  not  mean,  however,  to  devote  this  entire  book  to  relating 
facts  connected  with  her,  tibough  indeed  she  is  worth  devoting  a 
dozen  rambling  diaries  to ;  but  I  shall  prove  that  I  am  not  quite 
carried  away  with  her  yet.  But  what  need  is  there  to  be  so  anxious 
to  prove  to  myself  something  I  am  quite  well  aware  of? 

I  think  I  had  better  have  a  smcke  and  a  stroll. 
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BY  THE  EDITOR 


Wkstwabd  Ho  !  Refreshing  sound  in  the  ears  of  the  wearv 
worker.  The  grinding  of  the  mill  shall  cease  for  a  little  while,  the 
birds  shall  sing  for  us,  sea  breezes  blow  Ibr  us,  earth  and  sky  shall 
smile  OQ  us  with  that  sweetest  of  all  smiles  which  Nature  keeps  for  the 
worker  who  has  won  leisure  to  pay  her  homage.  We  are  going  west. 
The  Bristol  express,  five  o'clock  out  of  Paddington,  takes  us  in  her 
lap  and  rocks  us  to  sleep  with  the  gentlest  lullaby ;  we  catch  brief 
glances  of  green  fields  and  span  the  flashing  river  at  Maidenhead  in 
the  pauses  of  our  afternoon  siesta ;  and  before  the  sun  has  set  we  are 
at  Bristol,  which  city,  one  may  honestly  say,  beholding  it  with  unpre- 
judiced eyes  as  it  appears  from  the  railway  station,  is  about  as  hideous 
a  place  as  one  has  ever  been  privileged  to  see.  But  are  not  most 
great  cities  more  or  less  hideous  of  aspect  as  seen  from  their  rail- 
way stations?  Behold  London  for  the  first  time  on  arriving  at 
Waterloo  or  Broad-street,  and  you  would  hardly  call  it  lovely. 
Manchester,  as  seen  from  its  various  termini,  is  not  exactly  para- 
disaic. Sheffield  repels  rather  than  attracts.  Paris  presents  the 
new  arrival  a  fine  view  of  the  backs  of  tall  houses,  with  here  and 
tiiere  the  chimney  of  a  factory.  Only  the  modem  Athens  bursts 
at  once  on  the  traveller's  eye  in  her  glory  of  temple  and  mountain, 
castled  crag  and  distant  glimpse  of  sea. 

Bristol,  which  at  the  first  glimpse  appears  a  grove  of  chinmeys 
looming  dimly  through  an  atmosphere  of  smoke,  improves  vastly 
npcm  nearer  approach.  It  is  one  of  those  views  to  which  distance 
does  not  lend  enchantment.  The  city  has  fine  streets,  magnificent 
old  diurches,  a  river  which,  when  there  is  any  water  in  it,  is  no 
doubt  superb.  We  had  the  misfortune  to  see  it  when  the  waters 
hftd  been  cut  off  to  £etcilitate  the  repair  of  the  quays.  There  are 
quaint  old  houses  of  the  Shakespearian  era  here  and  there,  and 
blocks  of  modem  warehouses  at  every  turn,  which  appear  to  have 
been  built  with  an  utter  disregard  of  cost,  so  solid  are  these 
aspiring  piles,  and  so  elaborate  is  their  ornamentation.  Venice  in  her 
brightest  period  of  maritime  and  commercial  ascendency  can  hardly 
have  been  richer  in  buildings  than  Bristol  is  to-day,  and  perhaps  it 
only  needs  the  mellowing  touch  of  Time  to  make  these  brand-new 
Italian  Gothic  warehouses,  and  banks,  and  assize  courts,  and  in- 
surance offices,  as  picturesque  as  the  Palazzo  Reale  or  the  Dogana. 

We  drive  across  the  city,  and  go  through  many  of  its  streets  on 
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our  way  to  the  Clifton  Down  Hotel.  Every  one  has  heard  of 
Clifton,  and  perhaps  most  readers  of  Belgravia  know  Clifton,  hut 
to  the  writer  it  was  fresh  ground,  and  well  worthy  a  visit.  Surely 
there  was  never  a  suhurh  to  a  great  city  with  such  a  thoroughly 
prosperous  air,  such  a  substantial  look  in  all  the  houses,  such  an  all* 
pervading  air  of  wealth,  of  capital  securely  invested — ^nothing  flashy 
or  frivolous,  here  to-day  and  in  the  Gazette  to-morrow,  about  it. 
The  gardens  are  well  timbered ;  there  is  little  that  looks  absolutely 
new ;  the  suburb  is  full  grown  and  mature.  No  one  with  less  than 
a  thousand  a  year  of  fixed  income  would  venture  to  live  there,  one 
would  suppose.  *^ 

The  Clifton  Down  Hotel  gives  us  friendly  welcome  as  we  arrive 
in  the  summer  gloaming — fresh  fish,  well-cooked  cutlets  in  a  light 
and  airy  coflfee-room  overlooking  a  comer  of  the  downs,  with  a 
glimpse  of  the  famous  suspension-bridge,  whose  chains  belonged  to 
our  old  acquaintance  of  Hungerford.  Without  favour  one  may  fairly 
say,  after  an  experience  of  three  days,  that  there  is  no  more  com- 
fortable hotel  than  this  Clifton  Down,  with  its  pretty  cofiee-room 
and  cosy  reading-room  adjoining ;  while  for  those  who  like  solemnity 
and  retirement,  and  who  do  not  like  the  expense  of  a  private  sitting- 
room,  there  is  a  drawing-room  also  adjacent.  But  to  my  mind 
your  hotel  drawing-room  has,  at  the  best,  a  dismal  look.  It  lacks 
the  home-look  of  occupation,  the  friendly  familiar  untidiness  of  a 
room  that  is  lived  in. 

One  day  we  devote  to  exploration  of  Bristol,  its  churches,  streets, 
and  quays.  The  cathedral  and  St.  Mary's,  Bredcliffe,  are  both  in 
process  of  restoration,  and  the  work  going  on  in  the  former,  where 
Mr.  Street  is  building  a  new  nave — ihe  original  nave  having  been 
destroyed  by  the  parliamentary  soldiers  in  the  Civil  War — aflfords  a 
very  fine  example  of  nineteenth-century  church  architecture.  The 
groined  roof,  with  its  double  arches,  is  a  splendid  piece  of  work. 

Bedclifiie  Church,  interesting  architecturally,  has  an  added  interest 
in  its  association  with  the  boy  whose  statue  looks  down  upon  the 
city  that  gave  him  education,  but  refased  him  bread,  or  ofiered  him 
at  best  the  drudgery  of  apprenticeship  to  an  attorney,  who  chastised 
him  with  a  ruler  and  allowed  him  to  take  his  meals  with  the  footboy. 
He  wears  the  dress  of  Colston's  Hospital,  a  free  school  endowed  and 
instituted  in  1708,  by  one  Edward  Colston,  for  a  hundred  boys.  It 
is  very  like  the  Bluecoat  dress,  but  the  boys  wear  hats  of  James  I.'s 
period,  hats  which  must  have  been  an  anachronism  when  the  school 
was  founded.  We  see  the  dress  in  Bristol  to-day  upon  sturdy 
youngsters  who  troop  up  and  down  the  steep  streets.  Was  Chatterton 
eve)*  so  blithe  and  glad,  one  wonders,  or  did  genius  and  its  doom 
oppress  him  with  a  prophetic  sadness  even  in  those  childish  days 
when 

*  He  pour'd  his  heart's  full  affluence  into  song*  7 
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He  is  said  to  have  written  many  of  his  poems  while  he  was  at 
Colston's  Hospital.  He  was  a  man,  with  more  than  a  man's  am- 
bition, passion,  and  pride,  at  an  age  when  an  average  youth  is 
struggling  to  emancipate  himself  from  boyhood.  Of  youth  and  its 
sweetness  he  knew  too  little.  In  genius  and  its  errors  he  was  alike 
premature. 

Less  distinguished  by  the  tragedy  of  his  life,  and  the  exceptional 
character  of  his  genius,  but  scarcely  less  unfortunate  or  unap- 
preciated in  life,  was  William  John  Miiller,  the  great  landscape 
painter,  another  of  Bristol's  gifted  sons,  who  drank  the  bitter  cup  of 
man's  neglect  to  the  dregs,  and  died  broken-hearted  at  thirty-three 
years  of  age,  his  last  wprk  a  fresco,  which  he  painted  on  the  white- 
washed wall  of  his  death  chamber. 

Too  truly  has  Honore  de  Balzac  said,  '  La  gloire  est  le  soleil 
des  morts.'  When  the  painter  was  gone  the  world  found  out 
that  his  pictures  were  worth  buying,  and  Miiller's  paintings  now 
realise  about  twenty  times  the  price  they  were  sold  for  in  his  life- 
time. 

Our  second  day  we  devote  to  a  long  drive  across  Clifton  Downs 
and  through  the  surrounding  villages.  The  downs  are  simply 
delightful — not  bleak  and  bare  by  any  means,  but  affording  plenty 
of  shelter  for  the  wanderer.  They  are  not  broad  sweeps  of  undu- 
lating turf,  shrubless  and  treeless,  like  the  Sussex  downs ;  but  a 
conglomeration  of  hill  and  valley,  tree  and  rock,  as  if  they  had  been 
mixed  up  anyhow  in  the  upheaval  of  things  at  the  beginning  of 
time.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Avon  tower  the  woods  of  Abbots 
Leigh.  Antiquaries  say  that  these  lofty  downs  were  the  site  of  a 
British  city  before  the  Boman  invasion,  and  that  it  was  called  Caer- 
roder,  or  the  City  of  the  Chasm.  This  sounds  nice,  but  antiquaries 
are  so  credulous — or  so  inventive. 

We  stop  to  look  at  Henbury  churchyard  and  Henbury  Church, 
a  good  old  church  with  a  nave  and  aisles,  substantial  and  in  excel- 
lent order.  The  churchyard  is  a  tranquil  and  secluded  resting- 
place,  sheltered  by  fine  old  trees,  the  graves  prettily  adorned  with 
ferns  and  flowers.  And  here  there  is  one  monument,  a  broad  stone 
islab,  which  attracts  our  notice  by  its  quaint  inscription  on  the  edge 
of  the  stone,  'Deab  old  Nan.' 

Dear  old  Nan !  .  The  sleeper  beneath  that  slab  must  have 
been  fondly  loved,  or  that  little  gush  of  affection  would  not  have 
found  expression  on  the  stone.  And  who  was  dear  old  Nan  ?  The 
face  of  the  slab  tells  her  simple  story.  She  was  a  futhful  and  well- 
beloved  nurse  in  the  family  of  a  lady  who  lives  near  her  grave,  and  in 
whose  house  she  died.  That  lady  is  an  accomplished  actress,  well 
known  to  fame ;  but  brighter  even  than  her  genius  seems  to  me  this 
little  touch  of  tender  feeling  on  her  old  nurse's  tombstone. 

There  are  two  rows  of  old  yew-trees  in  front  of  the  vicarage  at 
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Henbury,  quaintly  and  eoriously  clipped,  which  have  a  fine  effect, 
and  altogether  Henbory  is  a  village  where  one  would  be  pleased  to 
linger.  But  we  have  to  drive  on  to  Penpole  Point,  a  picturesque  hill, 
whence  there  is  a  fine  view  of  Portishead  and  the  Bristol  Channel. 
From  Portishead  a  steamer  goes  to  Ilfracombe,  a  cheap  .and  oon- 
venient  mode  of  reaching  that  delicious  watering-place. 

The  road  between  Clifton  and  this  Penpole  Point  is  lovely. 
There  is  so  much  timber,  such  a  look  of  cultivation.  The  cottages 
are  the  ideal  English  cottages  of  the  English  poets,  gardens  running 
over  with  roses,  walls  tapestried  with  vine  or  jasmine,  thatched 
roofs,  rustic  porches ;  a  kind  of  cottage  we  shall  lose  sight  of  further 
west,  where  the  habitations  of  the  working  classes  are  stony  and 
substantial,  but  do  not  aim  at  poetic  loveliness.  The  Cornish 
peasant  resembles  that  Hibernian  first  cousin  of  his,  and  is  content 
if  his  thatch  keep  out  the  wind  and  rain,  and  his  pigs  are  well  housed. 
The  sights  we  did  not  see  in  Bristol  and  its  neighbourhood  would 
fiU  a  big  book.  We  had  left  home  for  rest,  and  were  by  no  means 
insatiable  lion-hunters.  We  took  a  longish  stroll  on  the  Somerset- 
shire side  of  the  bridge  after  that  drive  to  Penpole  Point,  and 
thought  we  had  done  our  duty.  We  explored  those  deUghtful 
downs  on  foot  next  morning,  and  started  for  Taunton  by  an  after- 
noon train,  arriving  in  that  historical  town  early  in  the  evening, 
and  finding  a  kindly  welcome  from  the  landlord's  pretty  niece  at  a 
respectable  old-fashioned  hotel  called  the  Castle,  and  standing  within 
a  stone's  throw  of  all  that  remains  of  the  ancient  castle,  supposed 
to  have  been  erected  by  William  GifiGaurd,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  which  is  now  being  converted  into  a  museum. 
The  moat  was  filled  up  and  the  drawbridge  removed  in  1786,  and 
the  feudal  stronghold  is  now  somewhat  mixed  up  and  entangled  with 
buildings  of  a  meaner  order. 

Taunton,  historically  distinguished  since  the  day  when  Perkin 
Warbeck  seized  town  and  castle,  only  to  surrender  both  on  the 
appearance  of  the  king's  troops,  is  interesting  rather  fix)m  its  tragic 
associations  than  from  its  picturesque  appealrance.  It  is  an  emi- 
nently clean  and  respectable  town,  its  principal  street  wide  and 
long,  its  market-place  spacious,  its  public  buildings  dignified  and 
well  maintained.  It  possesses  a  magnificent  parish  church — St. 
Mary  Magdalene — superbly  restored,  with  a  pulpit  which  oost  the 
clerical  authorities  of  the  place  some  trouble  before  they  oould 
obtain  a  fEumlty  permitting  the  sculptured  figures  which  adorn  the 
sides  thereof,  set  off  and  relieved  by  clustered  eolumns  in  coloured 
marUes.  The  chancel  is  rich,  perhaps  a  shade  too  rich,  in  colour, 
but  the  yellow  which  prevails  in  window  and  wall  decoration  gives  a 
delicious  warmth  and  glow  to  the  sanctuary.  Everything  is  p^- 
fect,  every  niche  filled,  and,  beyond  and  above  all,  the  dhuroh  is 
happy  in  a  vicar  who  is  said  to  be  second  only  to  Canon  Liddon 
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as  an  orator.  They  are  now  rebuilding  the  tower,  which  Macanlay 
ascended  before  he  wrote  his  History  of  England,  to  sorvey  the  fertile 
fields  of  Tannton  Dene. 

In  historical  memories  Tannton  is  pariiciilarly  rich,  and  it  would 
heed  much  more  than  the  one  morning  we  were  able  to  devote  to 
the  task  to  exhaust  its  store.  A  town  of  puritanical  temper  in  the 
past,  and  of  somewhat  the  same  mood  in  the  present,  whispered 
a  friendly  townsman.  Its  antecedents  at  the  time  of  Mopnoath's 
brief  rebellion  are  best  described  in  the  vivid  words  of  Macaulay : 

'  When  Monmouth  marched  into  Taunton  it  was  an  eminently 
IHro£q[>erous  place.  Its  markets  were  plentifully  supplied.  It  was  a 
celebrated  seat  of  the  woollen  manufacture.  The  people  boasted 
that  they  Uved  in  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  Nor  was 
this  language  held  only  by  partial  natives,  for  every  stranger  who 
climbed  the  graceful  tower  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  owned  that  he 
saw  beneath  him  the  most  fertile  of  English  valleys.  It  was  a 
country  rich  with  orchards  and  green  pastures,  among  which  were 
scattered  in  gay  abundance  manor  houses,  cottages,  and  village 
spires.  The  townsmen  had  long  leaned  towards  Presbyterian  divinity 
and  Whig  politics.  In  the  great  civil  war  Taunton  had,  through  all 
vicissitudes,  adhered  to  the  Parliament,  had  been  twice  closely 
besieged  by  Goring,  and  had  been  twice  defended  with  heroic  valour 
by  Robert  Blake,  afterwards  the  renowned  admiral  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Whole  streets  had  been  burned  down  by  the  mortars  and 
grenades  of  the  CavaUers.  Food  had  been  so  scarce,  that  the  re- 
solute governor  had  announced  his  intention  of  putting  the  garrison 
on  rations  of  horseflesh.  But  the  spirit  of  the  town  had  never 
been  subdued  either  by  fire  or  by  hunger.' 

Blake  and  Monmouth,  Kirke  and  Jeffreys,  are  the  names  most 
vividly  associated  with  the  town  in  the  modem  mind.  Through  the 
kindness  of  a  distinguished  inhabitant  we  were  enabled  to  explore  a  fine 
old  house  in  which  Jeffireys  lodged  during  his  Bloody  Assize^  exactly 
opposite  to  the  Old  White  Hart  (now  an  upholsterer's  shop),  in  front 
of  which  Kirke's  illegal  butcheries  were  perpetrated,  the  sign-post 
serving  as  a  gallows.  In  these  low  chambers,  with  their  richly  deco- 
rated ceilings,  carved  chimney-pieces,  and  old  oak  panelling,  dwelt 
the  truculent  tyrant,  who  was  a  Nero  in  his  thirst  for  blood,  and 
almost  imperial  in  his  power  to  spill  it.  In  the  cellars  below,  which 
we  also  penetrated,  were  imprisoned  his  victims ;  they  were  brought 
up  to  the  light  of  day  by  these  narrow,  hazardous,  secret  stairs,  and 
in  these  stately  old  chambers  were  they  judged,  says  tradition;  but 
the  more  matter-of-fact  voice  of  history  records  that  they  were  tried 
in  the  old  assize  court,  and  that  this  house  served  only  for  Je&eys* 
accommodation.  Fancy  him  supping  here  of  an  evening,  drinking 
deep  and  making  merry  when  his  hideous  day's  work  was  done.  In 
this  fatal  Western  circuit  of  his,  between  Winchester — ^where  the 
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noble  AKce  Lisle  headed  the  catalogue  of  martyrs — and  Exeter, 
Jeffireys  contrived  to  hang  three  hundred  and  twenty  rebels.  Eight 
hundred  and  forty-one — even  more  luckless,  since  they  su£fered  a  pro- 
tracted misery — were  transported.  And  Jeffreys'  idea  of  transportation 
was  to  divide  his  victims  in  gangs,  and  distribute  them  among  per-, 
sons  of  influence  at  court,  to  be  sold  into  slavery.  Mary  of  Mo- 
dena  made  a  thousand  pounds  by  this  pretty  traffic,  according  to 
Macaulaj. 

Our  kindest  of  guides  shows  us  the  new  town-hall,  a  handsome 
building,  with  a  very  noble  vestibule  adorned  with  the  busts  of 
Somersetshire  worthies.  Here  are  Blake — '  admiral  and  general  at 
sea,'  with  an  inscription  by  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon — ^Locke,  Ken, 
Speke  the  explorer,  and  others ;  and  there  are  to  be  more  as  the 
necessary  funds  arise,  Somersetshire  being  rich  in  great  men.  After 
the  town-hall  we  go  to  see  two  prize  ponies — Exmoors,  horses  in 
miniature,  with  fine  intelligent  heads  and  shoulders  of  superb  power. 
They  have  close-clip|)ed  hog-manes,  which  add  to  the  sturdiness  of 
their  appearance.  After  this  we  go  back  to  St.  Mary's  to  see  a 
curious  little  room  over  the  porch,  occupied  of  old  by  the  priest  who 
had  charge  of  the  church,  and  now  used  as  a  practising-room  for  the 
choir. 

Taunton  is  blithe  and  gay,  making  ready  for  the  agricultural 
show.  Wagons  painted  red,  blue,  or  yellow  enliven  the  scene. 
Leviathan  and  other  mighty  monsters  in  the  form  of  agricultural 
machinery  are  being  dragged  through  the  street  as  we  take  brief  re^ 
freshment  in  our  snug  little  sitting-room  at  the  Castle,  a  slip  cut  off 
the  ballroom  or  public  dining-room,  and  so  lofty  in  proportion  to 
its  size  that  one  feels  as  if  one  were  sitting  at  the  bottom  of  a  well. 
And  here  let  me  remark  that  the  Castle  was  the  only  hotel  upon  our 
Western  circuit  which  gave  us  iced  lemonade  and  soda-water. 

From  Taunton  we  go  by  rail  to  Barnstaple,  about  two  hours' 
journey,  through  a  pretty  and  luxuriant  but  not  remarkably  picturesque 
eonntiy,  and  at  Barnstaple  we  find  the  drag  which  is  to  convey  us 
to  n&acombe.  The  interior  of  this  vehicle  is  shrouded  by  waterproof 
curtains,  and  looks  just  a  trifle  close  for  a  smiling  summer  day  and 
a  journey  through  a  country  of  hanging  woods  and  hills  and  ferns, 
honeysuckle  hedges  and  running  streams;  so  we  gladly  secure  seats 
beside  the  coachman,  the  box  accoihmodating  three  comfortably,  pro- 
vided one  keeps  one's  right  elbow  to  oneself,  and  has  some  respect  for 
the  freedom  of  the  driver's  left  wrist. 

Barnstaple  is  a  dear  little  town  on  the  bank  of  a  broad  flowing 
liver,  which  widens  in  the  distance  till  it  loses  itself  in  Bideford 
Bay.  It  has  a  thriving  look  too,  and  boasts  assembly-rooms  and 
a  gymnasium,  though  the  latter  building  does  not  look  as  if  any  one 
had '  gymnased'  there  lately,  as  Mark  Twain  might  possibly  observe. 
Here  we  observe  a  bounteous  growth  of  stonecrop  on  the  roofs  of 
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cottages  and  outbuildings ;  sometimes  a  cottage  entirely  covered  with 
it,  a  flaming  yellow  thatch.  No  sooner  are  we  oat  of  the  town  than 
we  begin  to  climb  hills  and  enter  a  precipitous  region  of  foxgloves, 
fern,  and  honeysuckle.  What  fanny  little  villages  we  descend  upon ! 
what  orchards  !  what  pottage  gardens  on  almost  perpendicular 
slabs  of  earth !  what  gushing  little  waterfalls !  what  fertile  love- 
liness climbing  up  to  the  hilltops  !  nowhere  an  arid  patch,  no  spot 
of  desert  in  this  green  oasis.  It  is  far  bolder  than  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  yet  as  garden-like ;  feirer  far  than  the  Trossachs,  yet  well- 
nigh  as  grand ;  and  when  we  climb  the  last  of  the  hills  and  behold 
the  smiling  sea  low  down  in  a  rocky  inlet,  shining  green  and  purple, 
like  liquid  emerald  and  amethyst,  in  an  amphitheatre  of  Indian-red 
rocks  clothed  with  patches  of  green  sea-moss,  one's  soul  sings  for 
joy,  and  the  voice  of  one's  next  neighbour  murmurs  complacently, 
'  Capital  driving ;  we  shall  be  in  excellent  time  for  the  tabU' 
d'hote: 

The  town  of  Ilfiracombe,  in  its  present  somewhat  inchoate  con- 
dition, looks  rather  as  if  the  High-street  of  Ramsgate  and  the 
terraced  slopes  of  Ventnor  had  lost  their  way  on  this  rocky  western 
coast,  and  tumbled  over  each  other  down  hill.  As  a  town,  Hfra- 
combe  a£fords  all  the  visitor  can  require,  from  photographs,  pianos, 
and  pony-carriages  to  butchers'  meat  and  buflf  sUppers.  New  streets 
and  terraces  are  being  built  on  every  side,  upon  slopes  so  acute  that 
one  can  but  marvel  how  the  bricklayers  can  keep  their  footing  on  the 
scaffolding  during  the  process  of  construction,  and  how  the  useful 
fly  will  ever  be  able  to  deposit  its  faxe  at  any  of  the  doors.  But  the 
way  Devonshire  horses  can  dimb  is  what  our  Transatlantic  friends 
would  call  a  'caution/  and  it  is  only  when  one  has  got  used  to  sitting 
on  a  box-seat,  with  the  team  in  a  manner  standing  on  their  heads, 
that  one  is  in  a  condition  to  appreciate  the  adaptability  of  your  De- 
vonshire coach-horse. 

nfracombe  is  like  a  fascinating  woman — its  charms  steal  upon 
one  unawares,  by  degrees.  It  is  a  place  of  which  one  says  at 
first,  *  Goodness  gracious,  is  this  all  ?'  No  doubt  most  people  say 
the  same  of  Naples.  Places  extravagantly  praised  rarely  strike  the 
new-comer  favourably  at  first.  *  Even  heaven  may  be  a  disappoint- 
ment to  some  of  us,*  says  Mrs.  Peyser.  But  when  one  has  known 
nfiracombe  half  a  dozen  hours,  one  simply  adores  it. 

To  begin  with,  the  Hfracombe  Hotel  affords  every  possible 
comfort ;  gardens  and  terraces  for  the  lounger,  who  likes  to  take 
his  pleasure  movlt  oisivement;  spacious  dining-  and  coffee-rooms; 
readLig-room  well  supplied  with  all  the  quarterlies  and  monthlies — 
it  was  pleasant  to  see  Belgravia  in  such  a  well-worn  condition — 
bound  volumes  of  Punch,  daily  papers;  airy  bedrooms,  looking 
out  upon  a  smiling  sea,  excellent  attendance,  and  a  table-d'hote  at 
which  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  charming  people.  The  hotel 
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is  most  happy  in  its  8itaati(m  in  an  opening  of  the  hills,  the  Gi^- 
stone  Hill  and  Hillsborough — a  verdant  peak,  with  red  and  rugged 
base,  which  contrasts  boldly  with  the  bright  green — on  the  right ; 
on  the  left,  or  western  side,  the  seven  hills  known  as  the  Tors, 
a  fevourite  resort  at  sundown. 

Lodgings  seem  abundant  at  Hfraeombe,  and  afford  every  variety 
of  accommodation,  from  the  spacious  viUa,  with  croquet  lawn 
screened  by  well-grown  timber,  and  the  rustic  cottage,  its  rough- 
cast walls  clothed  with  myrtle  and  roses,  to  the  stereotyped  seamde 
first-floor,  newly  furnished  with  sticky  mahogany  and  starched-muslin 
curtains,  stifling,  glaring,  a  place  in  which  to  suffer  a  kind  of  terrestrial 
purgatory  on  an  August  afternoon. 

The  Capstone  Hill  is  delightful,  and  within  the  powers  of  the 
meanest  pedestrian.  Terraced  walks  wind  gradually  upward  to  the 
smnmit,  and  you  ascend  three  "hundred  feet  without  thinking  you 
are  going  up  hill.  Hillsborough,  which  is  five  hundred  feet  high, 
invites  the  mountaineer.  But  our  day  was  unhappily  too  short  for 
half  the  beauties  of  Ilfracombe. 

A  four-horse  break  goes  from  Ilfracombe  to  Lynton  and  back 
every  day,  a  distance  of  forty  miles,  performed  by  the  same  team, 
and  in  a  style  which  would  perhaps  surprise  the  gallant  members  of 
the  Coaching  Club.  At  half-past  eight  in  the  morning  we  are  com- 
fortably established  on  the  box-seat,  and  dashing  gaily  up  the  hilly 
High-street,  the  guard  performing  an  opera  air  on  his  comet. 

The  road  between  Ilfracombe  and  Lynton  is  full  of  beauty  and 
variety.  We  descend  hills  almost  as  perpendicular  as  the  sides  of 
houses;  we  climb  as  high  as  if  we  were  scaling  Olympus;  and  to 
see  the  way  the  coachman  puUs  his  horses  together  with  one  jerk  of 
his  wrist  when  he  takes  off  the  brake,  and  the  way  he  turns  coach 
and  horses  at  right-angles,  or  winds  them  in  and  out  of  a  bit  of 
road  like  the  letter  S,  affords  astonishment  and  enlightenment  to 
the  traveller's  mind. 

Up  hill  and  down  dale,  by  wood  and  common,  with  that  bright 
green  sea  and  its  rock-bound  bays  on  our  left,  tiU  we  come  to  Comb 
Martin,  a  long  straggling  village  or  town  in  a  deep  romantic  glen, 
which  opens  from  a  bay  of  picturesque  beauty.  The  place  was 
fiEunous  for  its  mines  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  is  now 
distinguished  for  its  umber  works.  It  is  a  quiet  out-of-the-world 
nook,  set  in  a  frame  of  Alpine  beaufy,  a  place  where  one  could 
pleasantly  waste  a  fortnight  of  smnmer  weather. 

Through  Pairacombe  and  across  Parracombe  Common,  a  noble 
expanse  high  above  the  sea,  by  oak  woods  and  moxmtain  g(»*ges,  lonely 
£Armhouses  lying  in  sheltered,  almost  ixiaccessiUe  valleys,  and  so  on 
to  the  outskbrts  c^  Lynton,  where  through  the  thickly-wooded  land- 
scape we  catch  a  glimpse  of  green  water  again,  ever  so  far  below. 
Our  charioteer  twists  suddenly  into  an  inn-yard,  turns  his  team  ap<m 
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the  space  of  a  good-sized  loo-table,  and  we  are  at  our  journey's  end. 
This  is  the  Valley  of  Bocks  Hotel,  Lynton,  most  commodious,  aiiy, 
and  comfortable  of  hotels,  in  a  charming  garden,  from  which,  seated 
on  a  rustic  bench  in  luxurious  idleness,  you  can  survey  Lynmouth  and 
the  approach  to  the  Meeting  of  the  Waters,  or,  as  it  is  here  called, 
the  Waters'  Meet. 

Our  feUow-travellers  rush  off  in  various  directions  to  do  as  much 
of  Lynmouth  and  Lynton  as  can  be  done  in  four  hours.  We  stroll 
along  a  little  wooded  lane  to  a  narrow  path  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff 
which  is  to  lead  us  to  the  Valley  of  Bocks.  The  Valley  of  Bocks  and  the 
Waters'  Meet  are  the  chief  lions  of  Lynton  and  Lynmouth.  It  has 
b^un  to  rain  by  this  time — it  does  rain  occasionally  in  DeYonshire, 
but  the  softest,  warmest,  most  insidious  of  showers,  which  wets  you 
through  before  you  can  say,  *  It  rains' — a  refreshing,  invigorating  ram, 
in  wUch  ferns  and  fine  complexions  flourish.  Better  than  any  of 
Madame  Bachel's  cosmetics  for  the  cheek  of  beauty  is  the  bc& 
Devonian  rain. 

Very  wild,  most  exquisitely  beautiful  is  that  path  upon  the  side 
of  the  cliff;  Capri  can 'scarcely  be  wilder,  I  should  say,  or  more 
lovely.  Solitary  sheep  are  ski{^ing  from  crag  to  crag  below  us ;  f^ms 
and  wild-flowers  flourish  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks.  Far  below  us 
stretches  that  sea  whose  malachite  and  amethyst  colouring  it  needs 
a  daring  brush  to  reproduce.  Only  those  who  have  seen  the  limpid 
waters  which  wash  the  sjiores  of  Western  England  can  know  how 
true  Hook  is  as  a  colourist. 

The  Valley  of  Bocks  is  a  desolate-looking  green  valley,  scattered 
with  masses  of  stone,  and  defended  against  the  sea  by  a  bold  pile 
which  is  called  the  CSastle  Bock,  and  which  str(mgly  resembles  a 
rode  and  ruined  watch-tower.  This  Valley  o(  Bocks  reminds  us  of 
the  Black  Valley  at  Killamey;  but  it  lacks  the  size  and  gloomy 
grandeur  of  that  awful  gorge,  where  the  two  or  three  widely-scattered 
cabins  only  make  the  solitude  more  terrible.  Here  there  is  no  trace 
of  habitation,  yet  there  is  no  sense  of  gloom. 

We  go  ba^  through  the  rain  to  tiie  Valley  of  Bocks  Hotel,  and 
then  saunter  across  to  the  little  churchyard  near  at  hand,  and  in  no 
wise  beautiful  save  for  its  situation  on  the  crown  of  a  hill  overlooking 
the  sea.  The  church  is  old  and  spacious,  and  has  been  restored  with 
taste  and  discretion.  In  the  nave,  the  old  high  pews  have  been  re- 
placed  by  rush-bottomed  chairs,  which  give  the  church  a  somewhat 
continental  air,  and  one  would  ei|:peGt  to  hear  the  familiar  demand, 
'  Pour  Us  chaise^,*  in  the  course  of  the  service. 

We  have  hinted  a  wish  to  buy  a  pony,  whereupon  pcmies  crop 
xxp  at  every  turn.  Every  one  we  meet  has  a  pony,  or  knows  of  a 
pony,  which  would  be  the  very  thing  for  us.  We  inspect  a  couple 
in  the.  hilly  street  at  Lynton,  large-eyed,  meek,  long-suffering  animals, 
which  drag  pony-carriaged  or  carry  visitors  about  on  their  backs  all 
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day  long,  and  the  Tisitors  do  not  excel  in  the  art  of  equitation,  hints 
the  pony  proprietor,  which  makes  things  a  little  the  worse  for  the 
ponies ;  one  would  like  to  buy  a  few  of  them,  in  order  to  rescue 
them  from  this  slavery.  Poor  hog-maned  Tommy,  I  can  see  you 
now,  standing  meekly  to  be  examined,  with  a  rope  halter  round  your 
innocent  nose.'  You  took  to  me,  and  I  took  to  you,  but  it  was  not 
to  be ;  and  hog-maned  Tommy  is  still  toiling  in  the  wooded  gorges, 
and  dragging  ponderous  tourists  to  the  confluence  of  the  East  and 
West  Lyn. 

Lynton  is  a  paradise  for  landscape-painters,  for  newly-married 
couples,  for  any  one  who  loves  the  beautiful.  Our  fellow-travellers 
are  all  rapturous  during  the  homeward  journey.  In  spite  of  the  rain 
they  have  made  good  use  of  their  time.  "We  are  the  idlers,  and 
have  seen  very  little ;  but  we  go  away  determined  to  return  by  and 
by  at  our  leisure,  and  live  for  a  little  while  amidst  these  romantic 
scenes. 

We  go  back  to  Barnstaple  next  day,  see  another  pony,  which  has 
been  described  to  us  as  the '  very  thing'  we  want.  But  this  pony  is 
a  small  racehorse,  Mazeppa's  fiery  steed  in  miniature,  and  we  feel  that 
he  is  too  good  for  us.  He  is  black,  he  is  beautiful,  but  a  vision  of  a 
basket-carriage  flashing  comet-like  at  his  heels  comes  between  us 
and  his  beauty,  and  we  part  from  him  reluctantly.  We  dine  at 
Taunton,  and  leave  that  friendly  comfortable  town  at  ten  o'clock  by 
the  Plymouth  express,  reach  Plymouth  at  one  in  the  morning,  and 
start  at  eleven  for  the  end  of  our  journey,  Penzance. 

Very  familiar  is  the  picturesque  Devon  and  Cornwall  line — 
Brunei's  wondrous  bridge  across  the  Tamar,  and  many  a  bit  of 
bold  viaduct  linking  hill  to  hill  and  spanning  wooded  valley  and 
flashing  rivulet — on  to  the  more  barren  district,  barren  only  by 
comparison  of  the  mining  country,  past  peaceful  Parr  Harbour,  so 
well  described  by  WiUde  Collins — ^by  Truro,  Bedruth,  and  on  to 
Marazion  and  the  Mount  that  rises  castle-crowned  from  the  sandy 
shore. 

We  are  at  home  at  Penzance,  and  go  straight  to  our  old  quar- 
ters at  the  Queen's,  to  find  that  hotel  doubled  in  size  since  our  last 
visit.  Indeed  there  is  a  general  improvement  visible.  There  is  a 
new  road — ^the  Alexandra— opened  by  the  Princess  of  Wales  in 
person,  and  a  very  fine  road  it  is,  with  handsome  villas  springing  up 
as  fast  as  the  builders  can  build  them.  There  is  a  new  statue  of 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  in  front  of  the  post-office,  the  feunous  safety- 
lamp  at  his  right  hand.  Altogether,  Penzance  has  thriven  since 
we  saw  it  last,  and  if  it  had  but  a  new  harbour  at  Newlyn,  safely 
sheltered  from  east  winds,  which  are  felt  severely  in  the  existing 
harbour  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  bay,  it  would  be  a  happy  and 
contented  port. 

Penzance,  vrith  its  comfortable  and  commodious  Queen's  Hotel, 
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is  an  admirable  centre  for  the  Cornish  tonrist.  St.  Michael's  Mount 
and  Marazion  afford  work  for  one  day.  Helston  and  the  Lizard  by 
road  occnpy  another.  A  third  day  may  be  devoted  to  a  coasting 
expedition  to  Kynance  Cove  and  the  Lizard,  the  wild  and  rock- 
bound  coast  between  Penzance  and  the  southernmost  point  of  England 
being  well  worth  seeing.  To  say  that  one  can  do  justice  to  Kynance 
CoYe  and  the  Lizard  Bock  in  a  day  is  to  say  too  much.  Thoroughly 
to  enjoy  the  wild  grandeur  of  the  scene  one  ought  to  spend  a  night 
at  the  homely  little  inn,  and  watch  the  sun  go  down  from  the  ser- 
pentine caves  of  Kynance  Cove,  or  from  the  bold  headland  on  which 
twin  lighthouses  stand  up  whitely  against  the  blue.  Here  a  famous 
landscape  painter  has  built  himself  a  Jiouse  on  the  sloping  breast  of 
the  cliff,  among  the  seagulls. 

Near  Helston  there  is  the  famous  Loe  Pool,  a  lake  divided  from 
the  sea  by  a  low  bar  of  sand.  A  fourth  day  must  be  given  to  the 
Logan  Bock  and  the  Land's  End,  to  which  Mr.  Bichards'  four- 
horse  brake  will  convey  the  tourist  in  excellent  style,  and  for  the 
moderate  charge  of  three-and-sixpence.  I  had  the  honour  to  sit 
next  to  Mr.  Bichards,  and  to  admire  his  judicious  management 
of  what  I  may  venture  to  call  a  scratch  team,  and  to  make  in  a 
manner  the  personal  acquaintance  of  his  horses,  Battlebones, 
Jarge,  Duke,  and  Abraham  Gay ;  each  of  which  he  *  addressed 
reproachfully  by  name  whenever  he  found  himself  called  upon  to 
administer  the  stimulus  of  the  whip.  The  manner  in  which  the 
team  cantered  up  steep  hills  with  their  heavy  coachload  was  a 
spectacle  to  be  remembered. 

Though  not  so  absolutely  beautiful  as  the  drive  from  Ilfracomb 
to  Lynton,  the  road  between  Penzance  and  Sennan — ^the  last  parish 
in  England — ^is  frill  of  charm.  As  far  as  St.  Buryan  we  drive 
through  a  fertile  landscape,  a  landscape  whose  beauty  is  much 
enhanced  by  the  custom  which  prevails  here  of  planting  an  avenue  in 
almost  every  road.  The  over-arching  elms  keep  the  road  some- 
what rotten,  but  give  a  parklike  aspect  to  the  country. 

We  stop  just  long  enough  to  wash  out  the  horses'  mouths  at  St. 
Buryan,  which  is  a  village  on  a  hill,  with  a  fine  old  church  in  pro- 
cess of  restoration.  A  place  of  great  antiquity  is  this  St.  Buryan, 
deriving  its  name  from  a  collegiate  church  founded  by  King  Athel- 
stane  in  honour  of  St.  Buriena,  or  Bseriena,  who  had  an  oratory  and 
was  interred  here.  We  come  to  a  more  open  and  a  wilder  country. 
There  are  patches  of  common  among  the  fields.  In  every  field  in 
this  part  of  the  country  there  is  a  rough  block  of  stone,  for  the 
cattle  to  rub  themselves  against  if  so  minded,  recalling  the  renowned 
MacCullum  More  and  his  philanthropic  institution. 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  brake  deposits  its  freight  at  the  entrance 
to  a  hilly  lane  headed  by  a  sign-post  inscribed  '  To  the  Logan  Bock ;' 
and  we  are  told  that  we  are  to  return  to  the  same  spot  at  one 
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o'clock  precisely ;  and  Mr.  Richards  says  this  with  the  air  of  not 
meaning  to  wait  for  ns  if  we  are  behind  time.  There  is  some- 
thing awfol  in  the  idea  of  being  left  high  and  dry  on  the  Logan  Rodk, 
with  no  means  of  conveyance  but  the  Marylebone  stage  back  to  Pen- 
zance. But  as  there  is  a  decent  and  clewly  little  inn  fifty  yards  ap 
the  lane,  the  belated  trayeller  need  not  be  quite  in  despair. 

A  yery  little  way  np  the  lane  a  guide  takes  possession  of  as,  an 
elderly  man  of  a  lively  disposition,  whose  proudest  boast  is  tiiat  he 
carried  the  Duchess  of  Somerset  np  to  the  rocking-stone.  He  has 
evidently  never  got  over  the  delightful  sensation  of  having  a 
peeress  in  his  arms.  The  legend  goes,  that  the  wife  who  touches 
the  Logan  Rock  wiU  have  mastery  in  all  domestic  disputes  ev^- 
more. 

Periiaps  one  is  inclined  to  tlunk  at  first  that  a  guide  to  the 
Logan  is  a  superfluity;  but  a  little  experience  of  the  scene  removes 
that  doubt.  The  approach  to  the  shore  is  by  a  narrow  path  through 
a  series  of  small  cornfields,  full  of  promise  when  we  saw  them,  and 
each  field  is  guarded  by  a  stile  of  ferocious  aspect,  constructed  of 
rough  slabs  of  stone,  second  only  in  inconvenience  to  the  Welsh  stile. 
Up  and  down  these  stiles — the  rocky  steps  whereof  are  slippery  as 
glass — we  stumUe  gallantly,  the  guide  ofiering  his  hand  at  every 
turn,  and  telling  us  a  touching  story  of  his  l»'other  who  would  spread 
his  nets  on  a  Sunday,  and  came  to  want  in  consequence. 

We  come  to  the  last  stile,  the  stiles  increasing  in  ferocity  as 
we  progress,  and  the  lordly  bay  bursts  upon  our  delighted  view. 
Nothing  the  mind  can  imagine  of  coast  scenery  can  be  more  beauti- 
ful— rocks  clothed  witii  verdure,  rich  red  and  purple  masses  of  stone, 
silvery  sand  yonder  in  the  shining  cove,  a  sea  of  malachite. 

The  pile  of  rocks  upon  which  the  feunous  stone  is  poised  stands 
up  before  us  like  a  citadel.  The  guide  opines  that  this  mighty  mass 
has  been  built  up  by  human  hands — what  Titans  of  a  primeval 
world  must  have  been  concerned  in  that  construction  ! — and  that  it , 
was  a  fortress  erected  by  the  Druids.  Those  two  perpendicular 
rocks  sustained  their  drawbridge.  On  being  reminded  that  the 
Druids  were  rather  clerical  than  military,  and  that  they  could 
have  had  few  foes  against  whom  to  defend  themselves  on  this  wild 
CiMmish  shore,  he  declines  to  enter  upon  such  niceties,  but  sticks  to 
his  Druids.  The  Druids  did  it  all.  He  shows  us  tiie  stone  on 
which  they  sacrificed  their  human  victims,  and  evidently  enjoys  the 
idea. 

The  lord  of  the  manor  has  a  book  in  which  it  is  all  written 
down,  he  tells  us — and  nothing  would  shake  his  fEuth  in  that  book. 

No  scene  could  be  more  appropriate  to  a  savage  and  mystic 
ritual.  One  can  imagine  these  wild  pei^s  the  theatre  of  such  orgies 
as  the  Gallic  mariner  saw  from  a£ar  when  he  went  to  consult  the 
Druidic  sootiisayers  amid  the  reefis  of  the  American  coast.     '  At 
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night/  says  the  historian,  *  when  the  tempests  raged,  as  he  skirted 
the  saTage  promontory,  he  fancied  that  he  heard  strange  cries  and 
chants  and  wild  melodies  mingling  with  the  wails  of  the  wind  and 
the  eternal  moan  of  the  waves.  On  the  summit  of  the  misty  crags 
he  saw  red  phantoms  gliding,  with  streaming  hair,  and  burning 
torches  whose  flashes  were  like  lightning/ 

We  climb  and  climb,  under  a  bladng  sun  and  at  some  peril  of 
life  and  Umb,  and  could  so  climb  for  hours,  moved  to  rapture  by  the 
loveUness  around.  There  sits  a  young  lady  sketching  under  an 
umbrella.  0,  for  the  brush  of  Turner  to  transcribe  this  warmth 
and  variety  of  colour — ^this  scene  which  in  its  lavish  brilliancy 
reminds  one  of  a  casket  of  flashing  gems,  emerald  and  amethyst, 
opal  and  ruby ! 

But  we  are  obliged  to  remember  that  Mr.  Richards  expects  us 
at  the  comer  at  one  precisely,  and,  like  obedient  Cinderellas  hasten- 
ing from  the  ball  before  the  skoke  of  twelve,  we  turn  our  £Etces  from 
the  beauteous  bay  and  go  back  by  the  way  we  came,  tripping 
lightly  over  the  stony-hearted  stiles,  and  hearing  farther  particulars 
about  the  guide's  family  and  friends.  There  is  a  brief  pause  for 
refreshment,  and  the  popping  of  soda-water  corks  is  heard  in  the 
land,  and  then  we  mpunt  to  our  seats  once  more.  Abraham  Qtiy 
and  Rattlebones  pull  themselves  together,  Jarge  and  Duke  jog 
comfortably  on  in  front,  letting  the  wheelers  do  most  of  the  work ; 
and  we  are  on  our  way  to  the  Land's  End,  where  we  are  allowed 
two  hours  more  to  roam  about  at  our  will,  buy  photogrc^hs  or 
geological  specimens,  or  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry  at  the  snug  little 
inn — ^really  a  comfortable  inn,  where  one  might  stop  for  a  week 
with  advantage^as  our  inclination  urges. 

We  devote  ourselves  to  the  rocks,  and  postpone  the  mundane 
consideration  of  refreshment  till  our  return  to  Penzance,  where  the 
seven-o'clock  table-d'hote  will  await  us.  The  Land's  End  is  not 
quite  so  beautiful  as  the  amphitheatre  of  the  Logan ;  but  this 
wild  point,  this  ragged  extremity  of  England,  is  very  flne.  There  is 
a  chwge  in  the  colouring  of  rock  and  water.  The  sea  here  has  a 
dark  and  iron  hue.  We  sit  for  a  little  while  on  one  of  the  outer- 
most rocka  watching  the  cormorants  and  the  gulls.  Three  young 
gray  gulls  stand  quietly  grouped  on  a  rock  all  the  time,  looking 
in  the  distance  like  parkidges,  and  one  is  inclined  to  accuse 
their  parents  of  neglect  for  leaving  them  so  long  untended.  The 
white-winged  birds  wheel  and  soar  above  us.  The  cormorants  dive 
in  the  dark  wave  below,  and  flash  upward  from  the  water  swift  as  a 
dart,  with  wet  shining  wings.  Yonder,  on  a  low  line  of  rocks  called 
the  Longships,  is  the  lighthouse.  The  sun  has  clothed  himself  in 
white  vapour  since  we  left  the  Logan,  and  they  are  firing  fog-signals. 

The  mosses  and  stonecrops  on  the  clifis  here  are  lovely. 
Snow  is  unknown  here;    geraniums  and  fuchsias  flourish  as  at 
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Yentnor.  There  are  only  rain  and  wind  to  contend  with,  and  they 
do  get  a  goodish  bit  of  wind  in  the  winter,  the  proprietor  of  the 
hotel  informs  us.  He  shuts  up  his  house  and  retires  half  a  mile 
inland  in  the  autunm. 

There  are  lodgings  m  twp  or  three  comfortable-looking  houses 
to  be  had  at  Sennan — ^the  last  parish  in  Western  England — and  I 
can  fancy  nothing  more  delightful  for  the  weary  dweller  in  cities 
than  a  fortnight  in  this  remote  and  lonely  scene.  It  is  not  a 
fashionable  watering-place  by  any  means.  There  is  neither  parade 
nor  pier;  no  band,  no  assembly-room,  no  bathing-machines;  but 
there  is  Nature  in  all  her  wildest  glory,  and  there  is  an  atmo- 
sphere which  invigorates  the  body  and  intoxicates  the  brain  with 
delight. 

Too  soon  the  bugle  blows  the  signal  for  departure,  and  we 
take  our  places  again.  Every  one  is  now  seized  with  an  ardent 
desire  to  ride  outside,  and  the  roof  is  loaded ;  whereupon  Mr. 
Richards  warns  his  customers  that  the  coach  may  heel  over  into  a 
hedge,  and  that  he  won't  hold  himself  responsible  for  the  conse- 
quences '  if  them  as  came  inside  won't  go  back  inside.'  This  brings 
about  a  considerable  retirement  to  the  interior  of  the  vehicle,  whereat 
Mr.  Richards  chuckles  audibly. 

We  drive  homewards  pensively.  It  is  our  last  day  in  the  West. 
There  are  the  Scilly  Islands  unexplored,  though  so  easy  of  access  from 
Penzance.  There  is  King  Arthur's  rock-based  castle  of  Tintagel, 
with  its  romantic  associations  and  picturesque  surroundings,  calling 
to  us  on  the  northern  coast.  There  is  so  much  interesting  ground 
to  be  explored,  but  the  grinding  of  the  mill  must  not  cease.  We 
have  had  our  holiday,  and  must  go  back  to  harness,  not  unwill- 
ingly but  regretfully.  We  return  from  Penzance  to  Paddington 
in  a  single  day,  by  a  train  that  is  a  marvel  of  swiftness  and 
punctuality.  Sweet  are  the  waters  and  hills  of  Teignmouth,  fair 
smiles  that  toy-shop  watering-place,  Dawlish,  with  its  pretty  houses, 
and  public  garden,  and  waterbrooks,  and  wooded  hills  in  the  back- 
ground. We  look  out  regretfully  at  every  station,  this  western 
world  is  so  fair.  And  yet  there  are  people  who  go  to  Ramsgate  and 
Margate,  Brighton  and  Dover,  year  after  year,  and  leave  this  western 
paradise  unexplored. 

De  gvstibus,  &c. ;  the  proverb  is  somewhat  musty. 
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BY  FBXDSSIOK  TALBOT,  AUTHOB  OP  *  TOTTIB'S  FORTUNE,'  *  THE  WINNHSTO 
HAZABD/  ETC. 


Chapter  L  The  BEomKiKG  op  it. 

A  BBiGHT  spring  morning ;  the  bells  are  jangling  Tigoroosly  from 
the  old  ohnrch- tower  of  the  little  town  of  Fordham^  which  has 
nothing  specially  remarkable  about  it,  except  the  pleasant  meadows 
that  snrromid  it,  the  sparkling  little  riyer  which  meanders  through 
them,  and  the  noble  well-wooded  park  close  by  that  surrounds  the 
mansion  of  the  Wilford  fieunily.  The  town  is  in  a  state  of  pleased 
excitement,  for  the  Squire  of  Wilfordhurst  and  his  wife  are  coming 
home  to-day  after  a  long  residence  abroad,  and  the  chief  burgesses 
of  the  place  haye  prepared  a  demonstration  to  do  them  honour. 

The  Squire  of  Wilfordhurst  was  a  yery  popular  man  in  all  the 
country  round.  We  are  writing  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  when  democratic  notions  had  not  found  their  way  into  the  rural 
districts,  and  the  *  Squire  and  his  relations'  were  often  objects  of  a 
really  heartfelt  deyotion  on  the  part  of  their  humbler  neighbours ; 
and  the  Squire  in  some  measure  deseryed  his  popularity.  A  zealous 
sportsman,  a  generous  landlord,  a  strong  Conseryatiye,  a  supporter 
of  all  the  institutions  of  the  country, — ^in  his  more  priyate  capacity 
he  was  known  as  a  good  master  and  as  a  generous  man  to  the  poor. 
Then  he  was  lenient  as  a  magistrate,  except  as  to  poaching,  which 
he  punished  with  a  righteous  seyerity ;  but  he  made  up  for  that  by 
his  merciful  consideration  for  other  minor  offences.  He  was  neyer 
hard  upon  a  man  for  beating  his  wife,  or  seyere  upon  a  friendly 
fight ;  indeed  his  worship  was  said  himself  to  haye  been  present  as 
a  spectator  of  that  grand  battle  fought  on  Fordham-heath  in  the 
palmy  days  of  the  ring,  when  George  the  Black  beat  young  Molyneux 
after  a  combat  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-three  rounds,  the  result  of 
which  was  to  leaye  the  loser  a  tenant  in  perpetuity  of  a  graye  in 
Fordham  churchyard,  where  a  mossy  stone  still  exists  to  his  memory; 
and  the  worthy  justice,  knowing  the  weaknesses  of  humanity,  was 
neyer  unduly  hard  upon  the  irregularities  caused  by  a  hot  blood  or 
too  free  indulgence  in  intoxicating  drinks.  Thus  he  was  a  popular 
man  with  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  the  desire  to  celebrate 
his  return  in  a  worthy  manner  was  uniyersal. 

The  festiyities,  too,  might  also  be  said  to  celebrate  the  arriyal 
of  a  son  and  heir  to  the  house ;  for  although  this  eyent  had  hap- 
pened three  years  ago,  yet  the  health  of  Mrs.  Wilford  had  been  so 
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bad  at  the  iime,  and  so  mnch  anxiety  was  felt  for  her,  that  all  demon- 
strations of  joy  had  been  at  the  time  repressed.  The  physicians  had 
ordered  Mrs.  Wilford  to  Italy  as  soon  as  she  could  travel,  and  there 
she  had  remained  oyer  since.  The  coming  of  the  heir  had  been  a 
really  important  event  at  Wilfordhnrst,  for  the  Squire  had  then 
reached  a  respectable  age — some  sixty  years — ^without  any  lawful 
progeny;  and  although  his  wife  was  some  twenty  years  younger, 
yet,  as  tiiey  had  been  married  for  many  years,  the  chances  of  off- 
spring seemed  remote.  However,  at  the  eleventh  hour  the  event 
came  to  pass,  and  every  one  was  delighted ;  for  fedling  an  heir  to 
the  Squire,  the  ultimate  successor  to  the  estate  would  have  been  a 
younger  brother,  whom  universal  report  concurred  in  deprecating  as 
quite  unfit  for  the  position.  A  milksop,  a  man  who  could  not  sit 
a  horse  decently,  who  did  not  know  one  end  of  a  gun  fi*om  the  other, 
a  bookworm,  and  a  man  infected,  it  was  whiskered,  with  dangerous 
heresies  on  many  points, — such  a  one  would  be  indeed  an  unwor&y 
successor  to  the  Squire,  who,  it  may  be  said,  hated  his  younger 
brother  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  near  relation. 

The  residence  in  Italy  had  been  a  sad  trial  to  the  Squire,  who 
disliked  all  things  foreign ;  bmt  now,  happily,  Mrs.  Wilford's  health 
was  quite  restored,  and  they  were  all  coming  home  for  good — ^for 
good  and  all. 

But  to  the  enormous  disappointment  of  the  villagers  and  tenants, 
just  as  the  big  bonfire  had  been  piled  on  Spenbury  Hill ;  just  as  the 
last  squib  and  cracker  in  the  gunsmith's  shop  had  been  bought  up 
by  the  enthusiastic  boyhood  of  the  place ;  just  as  the  roughest  and 
THldest  spirits  of  the  place  were  priming  themselves  with  drink  for 
the  task  of  replacing  the  horses  in  the  Squire's  carriage,  and  drawing 
him  home  in  triumph ;  just  as  the  shopkeepers  were  shaking  out 
their  bunting,  and  the  carpenter  was  putting  the  last  touch  to  the 
triumphal  archway,  stretching  from  the  door  of  the  Star  Hotel  to  the 
barber's  shop  opposite ; — the  steward  rode  down  from  the  hall,  and 
announced  to  the  crowd  gathered  in  the  market-place : 

That  he  had  just  received  a  communication  from  the  Squire,  who 
earnestly  begged  his  friends,  in  consideration  of  his  wife's  delicate 
nerves  and  the  tender  age  of  his  son,  as  well  as  in  consequence  of  a 
family  bereavement  that  made  such  things  out  of  place — [here  the 
steward  raised  his  voice  into  a  shout  that  could  be  heard  all  over  the 
square] — begged  his  good  friends  to  make  no  demonstrations  of  wel- 
come on  this  occasion,  but  to  show  their  affection  for  the  family  by 
remaining  quietly  at  home.  By  and  by  the  Squire  hoped  to  meet 
all  his  friends  in  the  grounds  of  Wilfordhurst,  when  many  a  cask  of 
ale  should  be  broached,  and  much  beef  and  bread  and  cheese  should 
be  provided,  so  that  the  leanest  and  hungriest  man  in  the  place 
should  have  enough. 

This  last  clause  somewhat  relieved  the  general  disappointment 
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of  the  public  at  the  loss  of  the  eyemng's  fim^  and  a  drizzling  down- 
fall of  rain,  which  began  so<m  after,  conyinoed  all  rational  people 
that  the  fete  was  loddly  postponed.  Some  little  specolatiim,  how- 
ever, ensned  at  the  yarioas  centres  of  discussion  in  the  town  as  to 
the  particular  iknilj  bereayement  that  had  caused,  or  partially  caused, 
the  Squire's  manifesto.  It  could  hardly  be  on  the  Wilford  side,  for. 
the  Squire's  only  relations  were  two  younger  brothers,  the  elder  of 
whom,  Arthur — ^the  milksop  and  bookworm  before  alluded  to — ^was 
then  abroad  in  Spain,  where  report  said  that  he  had  tarnished  the 
family  dignity  by  becoming  a  wine  merchant.  The  second  brother 
was  in  a  pubUc  ofiSce  in  London,  liying  in  genteel  poverty,  and  lately 
married  to  a  poor  clergyman's  daughter,  without  a  sixpence  of  her 
own.  These  two  brothers  had  been  recently  heard  of  as  in  good 
health,  and  the  Squire  had  so  little  affection  for  them,  that  he  was 
hardly  likely  to  have  altered  any  of  his  arrangements  on  account  of 
what  might  have  happened  to  them  or  their  belongings.  There  had 
been  a  sister  indeed,  to  whom  the  Squire  had  been  attached,  but 
she  had  been  dead  three  years  or  more — ^had  died  abroad  under  a 
kind  of  cloud;  and  no  one  knew  of  any  other  relatives  of  the  Squire. 
It  was  finally  concluded  by  the  most  sagacious  of  the  quidnuncs  of 
Fordham  that  the  bereavement  was  on  madam's  side. 

At  Wilfordhuist  itself  similar  instructions  had  been  received. 
There  was  to  be  no  attempt  at  any  demonstration  of  welcome.  The 
servants  might  assemble  in  the  hall  to  greet  their  master  and  mis- 
tress and  young  master,  but  everything  was  to  be  kept  quiet  and 
tranquil,  to  cq>are  Mrs.  Wilford's  nerves. 

At  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening — ^it  was  then  raining  in  a 
steady  downpour — a  travelling-carriage  drawn  by  four  horses  with 
postillions  rumbled  through  the  roughly-paved  Sigh-street  of  Ford- 
ham,  and  dashed  down  the  avenue  leading  to  Wilfordhurst.  It 
drew  up  at  the  mansion,  the  windows  of  which,  lighted  up  from 
within,  cast  a  cheerful  glow  into  the  damp  darkness  outside.  The 
Squire  alighted  under  the  great  portico,  handed  out  his  wife — his 
little  boy.  Another  carriage  followed,  full  of  Inj^age,  maids,  and 
nurses.  'But  no  furreners,  thank  QoAV  observed  the  butler  in  . 
fervent  gratitude.  An  invasion  of  Italian  nurses  and  ladies'  maids 
had  been  feared  by  the  old-established  servants  of  the  hall ;  but  it 
seemed  that  the  foreigners  had  been  dismissed  in  their  own  country, 
and  their  places  supplied  with  the  genuine  British  article. 

Mrs.  Wilford  looked  pale,  deadly  pale,  as  she  crossed  the  hall 
that  night,  bowing  coldly  to  the  domestics  on  either  side.  She 
made  W  way  directly  to  her  own  room,  and  did  not  appear  again 
that  night.  The  young  heir,  who  seemed  somewhat  spoilt  and  dis- 
posed to  scratch  and  bite  his  new  attendants,  was  taken  off  to  the 
nursery^  and  the  Squire  retired  to  his  own  little  room,  where  he 
ordered  his  dinner  to  be  served,  and  all  the  reception-rooms  were 
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darkened  and  closed  by  his  order.  Then  he  sent  for  the  steward, 
and  was  closeted  with  him  for  some  time. 

About  two  hours  later  another  carriage  drove  up  to  the  now- 
darkened  honse — a  long  black  box  on  four  wheels,  with  two  men 
in  black  sitting  on  a  seat  in  front — a  hearse,  in  fact.  The  stew- 
ard had  giyen  his  orders ;  the  great  doors  of  the  hall  were  thrown 
open,  and  one  of  the  men  in  black  entered,  carrying  under  his  arm 
a  little  polished  oaken  cofi^.  It  was  placed  in  the  library  on  a 
table  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  a  black  and  white  pall  was  thrown 
oyer  it,  and  then  the  room  was  left  to  darkness.  The  hearse  drove 
away  with  its  sable  attendants,  and  a  kind  of  hash  fell  over  the 
honse. 

The  story  of  the  little  cofi&n  was  soon  known  and  circulated 
through  the  house.  It  contained  a  child  of  the  race ;  the  child  of 
that  daughter  of  the  house  who  had  died  under  a  cloud  abroad.  The 
Squire  was  bringing  the  poor  little  fellow  home,  away  from  the  hired 
nurses  who  had  hitherto  had  the  charge,  to  be  a  companion  and 
playfellow  to  his  own  little  boy.  But  on  the  way  he  had  been 
seized  with  some  infantile  malady,  and  had  died  suddenly.  Madam 
had  been  very  much  affected ;  she  was  overcome  by  the  loss  of  this 
infant;  she  reproached  herself  continually  as  the  cause  of  its  death, 
as  she  had  taken  it  away  so  suddenly  from  its  accustomed  way  of 
life. 

Next  day  it  was  whispered  among  the  servants  that  madam 
had  been  seen  to  rise  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  to  descend  to  the 
library,  and  kneeling  by  the  side  of  the  little  coffin  to  have  given 
way  to  a  storm  of  grief;  and  it  was  further  said  that  the  Squire  had 
<K)me  and  taken  her  away  and  reproached  her  bitterly  for  her  im- 
prudence. Ah !  he  was  a  very  careful  tender  husband,  and  for  the 
poor  thing,  delicate  as  she  was,  to  be  wandering  about  in  the  cold 
and  giving  way  like  that,  and  all  for  a  little  child  that  was  almost 
a  stranger  to  her — ^the  Squire  might  well  be  angiy. 

The  child  was  buried  in  a  quiet  unostentatious  way  in  the  family 
vault  of  the  Wilfords  in  I^ordham  churchyard.  People  were  a  little 
curious  to  see  the  registry  of  the  burial,  but  the  vicar  would  not 
show  it  to  any  one,  and  after  being  a  nine  days'  wonder  in  the  little 
town  the  affair  was  gradually  forgotten. 

The  Squire  kept  his  promise  and  gave  a  grand  entertainment  to 
his  tenants  and  the  inhabitants  of  Fordham,  in  honour  of  the  return 
of  his  wife  and  child.  But  it  was  a  white  wan  face  that  Mrs.  Wil- 
ford  had  to  show  to  her  well-wishers,  and  the  smiles  that  she  be- 
stowed on  them  were  cold  and  forced.  The  good  accounts  that  had 
come  home  from  Italy  as  to  her  complete  restoration  to  health  had, 
it  seemed,  been  much  exaggerated.  In  fact,  before  many  months 
had  elapsed  it  was  found  necessary  to  send  her  back  to  the  same 
climate,  but  this  time  without  her  boy,  whom  the  Squire  publicly 
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announced  amid  great  applause  was  to  be  brought  up  at  home  a 
thorough  Englishman. 

Mrs.  Wilford  only  came  home  to  die^  and  her  co£Bn  was  placed 
beside  the  little  oaken  one  in  the  tajmlj  yanlt  at  Fordham.  After 
her  death  the  Squire  developed  his  old  English  qualities,  perhaps  a 
little  too  freely,  considering  the  means  he  had  at  his  disposal.  He 
had  always  been  fond  of  racing,  and  had  now  and  then  bred  a  good 
steeplechaser  and  carried  off  stakes  here  and  there.  Now  he  set 
up  a  breeding-stud  on  a  small  scale,  and  began  to  run  his  thorough- 
breds at  provincial  meetings.  And  once  he  had  the  good  luck  with 
an  unknown  horse  to  carry  off  a  great  handicap,  winning,  people 
said,  some  ten  thousand  pounds  at  a  haul.  There  were  great  re- 
joicings at  Wilfordhurst  after  that,  you  may  be  sure;  and  the  Squire, 
fired  by  ambition,  vowed  that  he  would  never  rest  till  he  had  won 
one  of  the  great  races  of  the  year.  He  died,  however,  without  see- 
ing his  wish  accomplished,  and  after  a  short  minority  his  son  Westley 
reigned  in  his  stead. 

Chapter  n. 

AN  AMATBUB  APFBAISBB. 

The  arrival  of  a  visitor  to  the  Star  Hotel  at  Gbreat  Fordham 
by  the  omnibus  that  met  the  mid-day  train,  although  not  an  unpre- 
cedented event,  was  still  sufficiently  unusual  to  cause  a  little  sur- 
prise and  speculation  among  the  frequenters  of  the  establishment. 
The  new-comer  was  evidently  a  person  of  some  importance ;  there 
was  a  vigour  and  decisiveness  in  his  bearing  that  announced  the 
man  accustomed  to  affedrs.  A  neat  little  man,  with  a  sallow  keen 
fjAce,  long  nose,  and  vigilant  gray  eyes,  black  hair,  and  whiskers 
sedulously  brushed,  costume  irreproachable  from  the  top  of  his  shiny 
silk  hat  to  the  sole  of  his  varnished  boots ;  but  so  quiet  and  decor- 
ous that  you  might  have  taken  him  for  a  clergyman  of  undecided 
views,  but  that  his  trousers  were  perhaps  a  little  too  tight  over  the 
knees  and  too  well  shaped  over  the  boot  to  be  compatible  with  the 
character  of  a  divine. 

'  I  want  a  sitting-room,  landlord,'  said  the  new  guest  to  the 
tall  comfortable-looking  host,  who  had  come  out  to  greet  him, — 'a 
sitting-room  and  a  good  fire ;  dinner  at  five  o'clock,  and  a  fly  to 
Wilfordhurst.' 

Brown  rubbed  his  head  in  a  somewhat  perplexed  manner.  His 
head  was  not  adapted  to  the  reception  of  many  ideas  at  once,  and 
he  had  retained  in  it  only  the  last  of  his  customer's  requirements. 

*  A  fly  to  Wilfordhurst,  sir !  Very  sorry,  but  all  my  horses  are 
out  'cept  the  one  in  the  'bus,  and  he  is  going  back  to  meet  the 
next  train.  But,  bless  you,  sir,  it  ain't  half  a  mile  to  Wilfordhurst, 
not  across  the  footway  through  the  park,  it  isn't.' 
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'  Then  I'll  walk/  said  the  litUe  man  Inriakly.  '  Here,  take  my 
bag,  landlord,  and  put  it  in  the  sitting-room,  a&d  don't  forget  a 
good  fire  and  dinner  at  five  pnnctoaUy.' 

But  Brown,  aroused  to  Uie  fact  that  dinner  was  required,  had  a 
good  many  questions  to  ask  as  to  the  menu,  and  it  was  seyeral 
minutes  before  his  guest  made  his  escape  from  the  inn-yard  and 
found  himself  on  the  broad  highway.  He  had  declined  a  guide  to 
the  hall ;  he  had  a  tongue  and  could  ask  his  way.  But,  in  truth, 
there  was  little  difficulty  in  finding  the  track.  The  park  palings  of 
Wilfordhurst  encompassed  the  little  town  like  a  garment,  and  the 
only  practicable  breach  in  the  line  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  inn-door,  where  a  etile  of  tremendous  hei^t,  extreme  nar- 
rowness, with  bars  set  in  such  a  way  as  to  present  the  sharpest 
angles  to  Uie  knees  and  ancles  of  adventurous  pedestrians,  admitted 
to  the  penetralia  of  the  great  house. 

The  stranger — ^about  whose  name,  by  the  bye,  there  is  no  mys- 
tery to  be  observed;  it  was  painted  on  his  black  earpet-^bag  in  great 
white  letters,  'R.  Petworth' — Mr.  Petworth,  then,  found  no  difficulty 
in  identifying  this  stile  as  the  entrance  to  the  footway  of  which  he 
was  in  search.  Indeed,  besides  the  physical  obstacles  that  barred 
the  way,  there  were  sundry  others  of  a  moral  nature.  No  less  than 
three  huge  boards  thiokly  covered  with  inscriptions  denounced  fear- 
ful penalties  on  all  trespassers.  A.  nervous,  timid  man  migh^  have 
been  deterred  from  attempting  an  entry  in  the  face  of  all  these 
threats  and  warnings,  but  they  had  no  such  effect  upon  Petworth, 
who  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  stile  and  lowered  himself  gently  down 
on  the  other  side,  not  without  many  muttered  maledictions  on  the 
authors  of  such  torturing  contrivances. 

Once  within  the  park  the  walk  was  pleasant  enough,  among 
wooded  glades  carpeted  thickly  wiih  the  old  year's  leaves,  through 
which  the  bright  green  fronds  of  the  ferns  were  now  thrusting  them- 
selves, and  by  and  by  you  came  to  an  opening  where  you  saw  a  long 
narrow  lake  glittering  below,  and  beyond  that  a  wooded  slope  with 
the  mansion-house  showing  through  the  trees — an  ugly  house 
enough  at  first  sight,  square  and  many  windowed,  built  of  a  pink 
pallid  kind  of  brick;  but  there  is  something  imposing  about  it  never- 
theless, as  it  stands  out  from  the  great  belt  of  trees  behind  it,  solid, 
respectable. 

Over  the  lake  was  a  somewhat  pretentious  stone  brid^,  and  here 
the  footway  joined  the  principal  drive  which  led  up  the  slope  of  the 
hill  to  the  house.  There  is  a  sort  of  embaorassing  feeling  in  ap- 
proaching a  big  house  on  foot :  it  looks  at  one  so  sus^iously  with 
its  many  windows,  and  se^ns  so  taken  up  with  its  self-c(uitained  life, 
and  so  indifierent  to  anything  your  insignificance  may  have  to  say  to 
it,  that  humanity  is  quite  dwarfed  and  <»ippled  by  it.  P^worth 
himself  seemed  to  own  the  influence  of  this  kind  of  feeling,  &r  he 
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pished  and  pshawed  frequently  as  he  walked  slowly  np  to  the  house, 
as  if  he  w^e  dissatisfied  and  indignant  at  his  own  impressions. 

'  To  think/  he  said  to  himself  as  he  stopped  for  a  moment  to  take 
breath  and  admire  the  prospect,  '  that  I  should  be  as  big  a  fool  now 
as  I  was  twenty  years  ago.  Does  a  oonntryman  eyer  get  rid  of  his 
sqnire-ridden  feeUngs  ?  I  am  the  master  here,  or  shall  be  soon,  and 
yet  I  feel  as  timid  in  approaching  the  big  honse  as  when  I  was  a 
poor  out-at-elbowB  eleik,  and  bronght  papers  in  at  the  side  door  for 
his  worship  to  sign.^ 

Petworth  did  not  attempt  the  side  entrance  this  time,  howeyer, 
bat  walked  boldly  np  the  terrace  to  the  principal  entrance.  A  nearer 
yiew  showed  that  the  house  was  probably  at  this  moment  untenanted 
by  its  proprietor.  Blinds  were  down,  yolants  were  shut,  complete 
sflence  reigned  eyerywhere.  The  hall-bell  rang  with  an  empty  de- 
solate clank,  and  no  one  came  to  the  door  for  a  yery  long  time. 

A  seryant  in  plain  clothes  appeared  at  last,  yawning  and  blinking 
as  if  just  aroused  from  noontide  repose. 

'  Mr.  WiUbrd  not  at  home,  eh  ?'   asked  Mr.  Petworth  sharply. 

'  No,  sir,'  replied  the  man,  with  an  intonation  as  if  that  were  a 
self-eyident  &et. 

^  And  not  likely  to  be,  eh,  for  some  time  ?* 

*  Not  likely  to  be  for  some  time,'  repeated  the  man.  '  Let  ~me 
see,'  he  went  (m,  as,  now  aroused,  he  felt  the  adyantage  of  a  little 
human  society.  '  Week  after  next's  the  Derby  week,  ain't  it  ?  Yes, 
to  be  sure.  Well,  master  won't  be  back  afore  then,  and  then  there's 
Hascot,  and  all  the  rest  of  'em,  one  upon  the  'eels  of  the  other. 
No,  sir,  if  nothing  unforeseen  occurs,  I  don't  suppose  we  shall  see 
much  of  our  young  gent  not  before  partridge-shooting.  Then  he's 
sure  to  be  here.' 

'  0,  you  think  so,'  said  Petworth,  with  a  coyert  kind  of  sneer, 
*  sure  to  be  here  then,  eh  ?  Very  well ;  we  shall  meet  in  town  be- 
fore then,  I  dare  say.     Come,  I  want  to  see  the  house.' 

*  Ours  ain't  a  show  place,  sir,'  said  the  man,  with  dignity. 

'  Neyer  mind  that.  Half-a-crown's  as  much  good  to  you  as  to 
anybody  else,  I  daresay.' 

That  was  a  point  of  yiew  that  seemed  to  commend  itself  to  the 
mtelligence  of  the  seryant.  Still  he  was  a  countryman,  and  not  oyer 
greedy  of  gain. 

^  There  ain't  anytfajnk  particular  well  worth  seeing  in  the  house,' 
in  a  tone  that  showed  he  was  not  anxious  to  get  the  best  of  a  bar- 
gain. 

'Neyer  mind  that.  I  think  it  worth  half-a-orown,  anyhow. 
Show  me  the  way,  John.' 

John  made  no  further  demur,  but  conducted  the  yisitor  through 
the  yarious  apartments  of  the  house.  The  man  was  right.  There 
Eeally  was  nothipg  much  to  be  seen.     The  furniture, was  heayy  and 
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old-fiGusliioned^  the  hangings  Med.  If  there  were  anything  rare  €it 
yalnable  belonging  to  the  place,  it  was  locked  np  and  ont  of  sight. 
There  was  scarcely  indeed  anything  human  abont  the  place ;  all  was 
formal  faded  upholstery. 

'  Where  does  your  master  Uve  when  he's  here?'  said  Petworth, 
turning  sharply  on  the  man.  '  Surely  not  in  these  old-furniture 
magazines  ?' 

'  Well,  sir,  you  see  there's  nothing  been  changed  here  since  the 
old  Squire's  time,  and  he  was  one  of  the  good  old  sort,  sir,  tho't 
more  of  horses,  and  dogs,  and  guns,  than  tables  nor  chairs,  nor 
womenfolk,  and  such  like.  Of  course,  when  the  young  master  mar- 
ries, eyery thing  will  be  di£ferent.' 

*  Any  talk  of  that  ?'  asked  Petworth  in  an  indifferent  tone. 

^  Almost  settled,  sir.  His  cousin,  Miss  Wilford,  of  'Ide-park- 
gardens ;  a  young  lady  as  is  a  great  heiress.' 

*  Neyer  mind  that.  Where  does  your  master  live,  1  ask  you,  when 
he's  here  ?' 

*  In  the  old  Squire's  rooms,  sir.    I'll  show  you  them  presently.' 
The  old  Squire's  rooms  had  a  pleasant  aspect  to  the  south-west, 

with  a  yiew  of  a  slope  of  sunny  lawn,  and  of  the  entrance  to  the 
stables.  The  sitting-room  had  a  pair  of  double  doors,  opening  directly 
into  the  open  air  upon  a  payed  footway  that  led  straight  to  the  stables. 
This  had  been  the  old  Squire's  justice-room,  where  he  had  adminis- 
tered the  affairs  of  the  district  in  a  rough  autocratic  fashion.  There 
was  a  portrait  of  Lord  Eldon  oyer  the  Replace,  the  frame  of  which 
was  adorned  with  festoons  of  foxes'  brushes.  About  the  walls  were 
portraits  of  fayourite  hunters  and  celebrated  racers,  and  in  a  place  of 
honour  opposite  the  master's  desk  was  a  grand  oil  painting  by  the 
president  of  the  Boyal  Academy  of  the  day,  in  which  the  old  Squire 
himself,  in  the  most  glaring  of  scarlet  coats,  surrounded  by  black- 
and-white  dogs  with  tails  at  eyery  possible  inclination  to  the  horizon, 
leant  against  a  bright  bay  hunter  and  looked  amiably  out  at  the  spec- 
tators. 

'  That  cost  a  thousand  guineas,  that  did,'  said  the  seryitor  in  an 
awe-struck  tone,  pointing  to  the  masterpiece. 

'  A  thousand,  eh  ?'  said  Petworth,  suryeying  it  critically,  head 
on  one  side.  '  Worth  a  hundred,  perhaps,  at  a  forced  sale,'  he  went 
on  to  himself,  in  a  half  whisper. 

^  That's  a  beautiful  bit,  the  old  dog  scratching  the  flea  out  in 
the  comer,  ain't  it,  sir  ?'  said  the  seryant  shyly,  as  if  afraid  of  the 
consequences  of  his  criticism. 

^So  it  is,  John,'  said  Petworth;  'that's  the  best  bit  of  the  can- 
yas — just  the  touch  of  nature,  you  know.' 

'Ah,  that  is  nature!'  replied  John,  giying  himself  a  sympa- 
thetic hitch.  '  It  pleases  me,  does  that,  more'n  I  can  tell  you,  sir. 
The  young  gent  don't  care  for  these  pictures,  sir.     Says  he,  one 
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night  he  come  home  in  a  desperate  bad  temper,  **  John/'  says  he^ 
*^  I'll  have  all  those  d — d  pictures  hmig  up  in  the  coach-honse."  ' 

'And  yet  he's  a  great  racing  man?' 

'  So  he  are,  sir ;  bnt  not  like  the  old  Squire.  His  heart  ain't 
in  it,  like  the  old  gent's,  sir,  and  he  ain't  got  his  judgment.  They 
say,  sir,'  said  John,  sinking  his  voice  into  a  whisper,  '  that  he's 
lost  a  deal  of  money  by  it  the  last  few  years.' 

'  Hnmph  !'  said  Petworth  dryly,  '  that's  as  may  be.  And  so, 
oat  of  all  this  big  house,  these  are  the  only  two  rooms  he  uses — 
these  little  bits  of  things?' 

'  That's  all,  sir.  We  always  keep  fires  here,  you  know,  sir,  in 
case  he  should  drop  in  without  letting  us  know.' 

'Humph!'  said  Petworth  again,  dropping  into  the  easy-chair 
that  stood  on  one  side  of  the  fireplace  and  casting  a  critical  glance 
round  the  room.  '  Wouldn't  suit  me,  I  think.  How  many  horses 
have  you  got  in  the  stables  ?' 

'  Well,  sir,  not  so  much  of  them,  sir,  now,  as  in  the  old  Squire's 
days.  There's  a  couple  of  hacks  for  the  use  of  the  house,  and  there's 
half  a  dozen  hunters  of  master's,  and  three  carriage-horses,  and  a 
pony  for  the  housekeeper  to  drive  about  with.' 

'Ha,  ha,  ha !'  chuckled  Petworth,  'a  pony  for  the  housekeeper, 
eh  ?    Is  she  young,  eh  ?' 

'  Bless  you,  no,  sir,  well-nigh  eighty.' 

'  That  makes  it  worse,'  cried  Petworth  in  a  suppressed  voice. 
*  So  much  worse  for  the  young  idiot.  Well,  I  say,  John,  do  you 
think  you  could  put  one  of  those  hacks  into  the  dogcart  and  get  the 
groom  to  drive  me  back  to  Fordham  ?  I'm  tired  with  all  this  walking.' 

'  I'll  ask  the  head  groom,  sir,'  said  John,  who  was  impressed 
with  the  visitor's  general  knowledge  and  great  affability.  '  I'll  say 
it's  a  particular  Mend  of  master's.' 

'  Say  it's  a  gentleman  whose  got  five  shillings  in  his  pocket, 
John,  which  is  more  than  all  his  Mends  can  say,  John.' 

John  laughed  furtively  and  went  away  on  his  errand.  Petworth, 
left  to  himself,  drew  out  his  pocket-book  and  began  to  make  memo- 
randa. '  The  whole  lot  ain't  worth  eight  hundred,'  he  muttered  to 
himself,  '  not  a  copper  more  than  that.  Bless  me,  the  young  chap 
has  come  right  to  the  end  of  his  tether,  and  it's  time  he's  pulled 
up  short. 

'  The  trap  will  be  round  in  one  minute,  sir,'  said  John,  coming 
into  the  room  once  more.  Petworth  rose  and  buttoned  up  his  great- 
coat, making  his  way  back  to  the  hall ;  he  stood  looking  out  through 
the  glass  doors  with  thoughtful  aspect. 

'  Twenty  years  ago,'  he  muttered  to  himself,  'I  was  hustled  out 
of  this  house  like  a  thief,  by  the  orders  of  that  fiery  old  reprobate 
in  the  scarlet  coat.  I  told  him  I  should  come  back,  and  here  I  am. 
All  in  good  time — all  in  good  time.' 
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Then  the  dog-cart  dashed  np  to  the  door,  and  PetwOTth  was 
whisked  off  to  the  good  fire  and  good  dinner  that  awaited  him  at 
the  Star  Hotel  at  Fordham. 

'  Do  you  know  who  your  friend  is,  John?'  said  the  groom  to  his 
feUow-servant  when  he  had  returned  from  driving  Mr.  Petworth. 

'  No/  said  John.     '  Is  it  anybody  particular  ?' 

*  That's  the  great  sporting  lawyer,  Petworth — he  as  lent  the 
Duke  of  Mudford  twenty  thousand  pounds  on  his  own  note,  time 
when  the  duke  couldn't  raise  another  crown-piece  to  meet  his  beta 
at  Tattersall's.  Same  chap  as  they  say  made  fifty  tiiousand  in 
two  years  out  of  the  Marquis  of  Brighton.  They  say  as  he's  took 
master  in  hand  now — come  down  here  to  spy  out  the  nakedness 
of  the  land.' 

'  Well,  he's  not  a  bad  sort  of  gent,  anyhow,'  replied  John,  jing- 
ling in  his  pocket  two  half-crowns,  by  which  he  was  the  richer  for 
the  lawyer's  visit.  But  the  talk  in  the  servants'  haU  that  night 
was  all  of  fjGulures  and  distresses,  of  the  rights  of  servants  as  to 
wages  and  how  they  could  be  recovered,  with  otiier  matters  of  a  like 
nature. 

Chaftbb  m. 

AVBKUE  GARDEVS. 

It  is  a  pleasant  morning  now  in  May,  and  notwithstanding  the 
revolution  of  public  opinion  against  this  once  overlanded  month,  it 
maybe  safely  affirmed  that  th^e  are  pleasant  days  in  May.  A  fresh 
and  balmy  l»reeae  is  stirring  the  leaves  of  the  elms  in  Hyde  Park,  and 
gently  stealing  in  at  the  windows  of  the  houses  in  Avenue-gardens. 
They  are  nice  comfortable-looking  houses  those  in  Avenue-gardens, 
overlooking  Hyde  Park ;  midway  in  date,  it  seems,  between  the  aspir- 
ing new  bidldings,  florid  and  pretentious,  that  the  contractors  are  now 
busy  upon,  and  the  quaint  little  boxes  of  villas  that  seem  to  be  sur- 
vivals of  some  earlier,  simpler,  perhaps  happier  state  of  society. 
Looking  over  from  tiieir  upper  windows  to  the  leafy  wilderness  of  the 
park,  where  nursemaids  and  children  stray,  and  not  unseldom  the 
scarlet  shell-jaoket  of  a  lifeguardsman  makes  a  kind  of  sunshine  in 
the  shade,  you  might  almost  fancy  yourself  at  the  edge  of  some 
country  demesne,  but  for  the  roar  of  traffic,  which  reminds  you  that 
London,  in  the  shape  of  the  Bayswater-road,  rolls  between.  This 
river  of  traffic  is  just  now  in  full  ^ate,  glittering  indeed  like  its  type, 
as  the  sun  glances  on  its  surface  newly  drenched  by  the  water-carts. 
Gaily-painted  omnibuses  are  bustling  along  with  their  loads  of  busi- 
ness and  (Mmi  people  from  Sheph^'s  Bush  and  Netting  Hill  and 
the  parts  thereto  a^'aoent,  their  eargoes  made  up  and  careless  of 
casual  hails  from  scattered  wayfarers  on  the  pavements.  The  tro^ 
toir  too,  under  the  windows  of  Avenue-gardflois,  is  filled  with  a  side 
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fifaream  of  well-dressed  foot-passengers^  smart  men  with  flowers  in 
their  batton-holes,  who  step  oat  briskly  towards  Pall  Mall  and 
Whitehall.  Tradesmen's  carts  rattle  about,  and  the  gondola  of  Lon- 
don^  the  ubiquitous  all-penetrating  hansom,  sails  briskly  with  the 
stream,  in  ceasdess  procession. 

Still  it  is  a  pleasant  and  jubilant  kind  of  roar,  that  of  the  passing 
riyer  of  souls,  far  more  cheerful  than  the  fretful  tide  of  the  City  or 
the  distracting  hurlyburly  of  the  Strand.  Cries  of  street-traders 
mingle  pleasantly  with  the  din,  like  the  voices  of  boatmen  labouring 
at  the  oar,  or  of  seamen  hauling  home  the  anchor ;  and  through  it 
all  the  chorus  of  twittering  birds  from  the  groves  beyond  makes  it- 
self heard  distinctly.  Then  the  sun-blinds  flap  like  the  sails  of  pass- 
ing craft,  and  the  breath  of  hyacinths  and  violets  is  wafted  in, 
sweeter*  than  the  apieed  Indian  air. 

At  number  thirty-three  Avenue-gardens  the  inmates  are  now  at 
breakfast.  There  is  the  master  of  the  house,  a  grizzled,  thought- 
ful-looking man,  who  is  sitting  in  a  very  easy  chair  by  a  cheerful 
blazing  fire.  Mr.  Arthur  Wilford  does  not  believe  in  these  delu- 
sive spring  mornings.  The  broad  sheet  of  the  Times  is  spread 
before  him,  a  toast-rack  is  within  reach  of  his  plate,  and  a  quiet 
attentive  man-servant,  somewhat  grizzled  like  his  master,  but  younger 
looking,  attends  sedubusly  to  all  his  wants.  Between  the  fireplace 
and  the  window  are  sitting  behind  a  hissing  tea-urn  two  girls,  the 
nieces  of  Mr.  Wilford,  who  occupy  the  place  of  daughters  in  the 
household  of  the  childless  bachelor.  The  elder,  whose  name  is 
Audrey,  is  tall  and  fair,  with  light  brown  hair  twisted  round  a  shapely 
head.  The  younger,  whom  they  call  Hester,  ia  petite  and  dark,  with 
sparkling  merry  eyes,  graceful  too  and  lithe  as  a  young  fawn. 
Hester  has  thrown  her  arm  round  her  sister's  neck,  and  is  reading 
over  her  shoulder  a  l^^ter  which  the  other  holds  in  her  hand.  Au- 
drey has  received  a  goodly  crop  of  letters  this  morning — the  table 
is  strewed  with  them,  and  with  other  more  solid  t(^cens  of  remem- 
brance :  little  packets  carefully  folded  in  silver  paper ;  a  jewel- 
case  half  open,  revealing  the  soft  shimmer  of  a  pearl  necklace.  In 
fact,  it  is  Miss  Wilford's  birthday :  lihe  is  just  twenty-one,  and 
although  this  epoch  has  not  the  same  importance  on  the  female  side 
as  the  masculine  coining  of  age,  nevertheless,  as  Audrey  is  handsome 
and  an  heiress,  she  finds  plenty  of  friends  to  do  her  reverence,  and 
place  before  her  their  ofierings. 

'  Yes,'  said  the  younger,  after  awhile,  '  you  have  a  nice  lot  of 
pretfy  things  and  good  widies,  but  among  them  all  I  don't  see  any 
from  WesUey,  and  he  always  has  remembered  your  birthday,  Au- 
drey.' 

Arthur  Wilford  looked  up  sharply  from  under  his  shaggy  eye 
brows. 

'  I  am  glad  the  young  man  has  had  the  good  taste  not  to  write 
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or  send  anything/  he  said ;  *  he  must  see  now  that  yon  are  no  longer 
boys  and  girls  together,  and  all  that  must  cease.' 

*  Still/  persisted  Hester,  *  I  think  he  ought  to  have  taken  some 
notice  of  the  day.  Bemember  he  is  the  head  of  the  fiAmily,  and  he 
really  ought  to  be  courteous  to  the  younger  branches.' 

*  Head  of  the  family,  indeed/  muttered  uncle. Arthur,  '  a  pretty 
head,  indeed,  a  caput  mortwamJ* 

Here  Audrey  raised  her  head  for  the  first  time  since  the  conver- 
sation began,  and  meeting  her  uncle's  look  firmly,  but  with  a  rising 
blush: 

*  You  have  heard  no  harm  of  Westley,  have  you,  uncle  ?'  she 
asked. 

^Little  good — little  good,'  said  Arthur  Wilford,  shaking  his 
head.  '  He  is  going  on  in  the  same  reckless  way  as  his  father,  and 
he  has  not  my  brother's  cunning  to  keep  him  out  of  the  mire.  He 
comes  in  for  an  incumbered  property,  and  instead  of  paying  every- 
thing off,  and  putting  things  out  to  nurse,  he  carries  on,  reckless 
of  everything.' 

'  But  can  you  blame  a  son  for  following  Jiis  father's  example  V 
'  When  it's  such  an  example  as  Squire  Wilford  set  him.  Sup- 
pose his  father  had  been  hung,  Audrey,  would  you  have  the  son  go 
to  the  gallows  also,  out  of  filial  respect  ?  There  was  never  any  love 
lost  between  my  brother  and  me ;  in  fact,  we  hated  one  another 
most  firatemally ;  but  for  all  that  I'd  have  held  out  a  hand  to  the 
young  fellow — ^but  pooh !  if  I  offer  him  a  bit  of  good  advice,  up  goes 
his  head  into  the  air.' 

*  Yes,  he  is  very  hot-tempered,'  admitted  Audrey  in  a  mournful 
tone. 

*  Just  like  his  father,  he  would  never  take  advice ;  and  then  to 
put  the  lad  into  the  Guards — a  plain  country  squire's  son  in  the 
Guards.     Blatant  folly.' 

*  He  talks  of  exchanging  into  a  less  expensive  regiment,  I  think,' 
said  Audrey. 

*  Tut !  he  should  have  done  that  long  ago.  Well,  we'll  say  no 
more  on  an  ungrateful  subject,'  said  Arthur  Wilford,  closing  the 
discussion  with  an  authoritative  shake  of  the  head  from  which  there 
was  no  appeal. 

Audrey  swept  together  her  letters  and  her  presents  with  a  sigh. 
The  day  had  ceased  to  be  bright  for  her  somehow,  and  she  had  no 
longer  any  pleasure  in  what  it  had  brought  her.  Breakfast  over, 
she  went  down  to  her  daily  employment,  not  very  arduous,  of  adding 
up  the  housekeeper's  book,  and  arranging  with  that  very  eflBcient 
fimctionary  the  programme  of  the  day's  dinner.  This  done,  she 
made  her  way  to  the  library,  and  ensconced  herself  in  her  favourite 
nook — a  comfortable  old-fashioned  sofa  in  a  recess — ^where  she  tried 
to  lose  sight  of  herself  in  the  pages  of  a  book.     She  had  not  been 
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there  long  when  she  heard  the  assidnous  man-servant,  Parker,  throw 
open  the  door,  saying,  '  Master  will  see  yon  in  the  library,  sir,^  and 
then  close  it  npon  the  visitor. 

This  was  a  tall  handsome-looking  man  of  five-  or  six-and-twenty, 
with  a  long  tawny  moustache,  and  hair  a  little  darker  in  hue.'  As 
soon  as  Parker  had  shut  the  door,  his  face,  which  had  worn  the  non- 
chalant expression  characteristic  of  the  yonng  mUitairef  suddenly 
changed  and  darkened.  He  threw  himself  into  a  library-chair,  leant 
his  head  upon  his  arm,  and  groaned  heavily.  Audrey  rose,  letting 
Call  her  book,  and  Westley  Wilford — ^for  he  it  was — hastily  resumed 
his  sangfroid  and  came  to  meet  her. 

*  Wliat  is  the  matter,  Westley  ?'  she  said,  offering  her  hand. 

*  Have  you  any  bad  news  ?' 

'  News  ?     No,'  he  said ;  '  nothing.     Why  ?* 
'  You  looked  so  ill  as  you  came  in  a  moment  ago ;  I  thought 
you  were  in  some  trouble.' 

*  Well,  you  are  right,'  said  Westley ;  *  I  am  in  no  end  of  trou- 
ble.    But  why  should  I  bore  you  with  my  misfortunes  ?' 

*  You  will  not  bore  me ;  and  if  I  could  be  of  any  use  to  you — ^I 
don't  see  how,  but  the  mouse  helped  the  lion,  you  know.' 

'  I'm  past  helping,'  said  Wilford  sadly.  '  I  have  come  to  a 
regular  smash.  And  I  thought  I  was  beginning  to  see  my  way,  too. 
I  had  put  my  affairs  into  the  hands  of  a  man  who's  no  end  clever  at 
managing  these  things ;  and  then  I  have  got  a  rattling  good  three- 
year-old,  who's  in  the  Derby,  and  who's  safe  to  pull  off  some  good 
stakes  this  year.' 

'  That  is  Astyonax,  I  suppose,'  said  Audrey. 

'  Ah !  what  do  you  know  about  him  ?  Who  told  you  about 
Astyonax  ?' 

^  I  saw  it  in  the  newspapers.  One  takes  such  an  interest  in 
reading  about  anybody  one  knows.' 

*  I  didn't  think  your  tastes  ran  that  way,  Audrey,'  said  Wilford. 

*  Well,  do  you  see  the  mess  I'm  in  ?  Those  rascally  bankers  at 
Fordham,  who  had  a  heavy  mortgage  on  the  place,  have  foreclosed 
all  of  a  sudden  and  taken  possession,  so  that  I  can't  draw  a  penny.' 

'  That  is  dreadful.     And  what  follows  ?' 

*Why  everybody  is  down  upon  me  in  a  heap.  Wilfordhurst 
will  be  for  sale  shortly,  and  I  want  uncle  Arthur  to  buy  it.  You 
must  urge  him  to  do  it.' 

*  Wilfordhurst  for  sale !'  repeated  Audrey  in  dismay.  *  0,  West- 
ley,  how  does  it  happen  ?' 

*  0, 1  hardly  know ;  everything  has  melted  away  like  a  snow- 
wreath.  But  get  uncle  Arthur  to  buy  it,  Audrey.  There  are  old  ser- 
vants, old  tenants,  who  would  be  altogether  knocked  out  of  time  if  a 
new  speculative  owner  came  to  the  property.  And  then  the  fiEanily 
influence  and  so  on ;  he  ought  to  buy  it  and  keep  these  things  up.' 
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*  But  what  will  you  haye  when  WiKbrdliurst  is  sold  V 

^  A  good  deal  less  than  nothing,  I  fancy/  said  Westley,  knitting 
his  brows. 

*  Indeed !     I  am  very  sorry  for  you/  said  Audrey  sadly. 

*  I  don't  deserve  that  you  should  be  sorry.  I  can  see  now  what 
I  have  lost  and  for  what  I  have  lost  it.  And  yet  pity  me  a  little, 
Audrey,  and  don't  believe  everything  you  hear  said  against  me.' 

*  I  do  pity  you/  said  Audrey,  *  and  I  will  never  believe  that  you 
have  done  anything  really  wrong.  But,  Westley,  before  unde 
comes,  do  you  want  money  now  ?  I  have  fifty  pounds  that  unde 
gave  me  as  a  birthday  present.  I  don't  want  it ;  take  it  just  for 
present  needs.' 

*My  dear  child,'  cried  Westley,  'it  was  your  birthday  and  I 
forgot  it !  Well,  adversity  makes  one  forget  everything.  Audrey,  a 
hundred  good  wishes  from  your  good-for-nqthing  cousin.  But  I-don't 
want  money ;  I  have  got  plenty  for  the  moment  at  my  bankers' — 
the  purchase-money  of  my  commission,  in  fiEict,  which  I  have  sold.' 

'And  that  is  gone  too,'  said  Audrey;  'your  profession  and 
everything !' 

'  It  must  have  gone,  sooner  or  later.  But  I  had  a  reason  for 
selling  now.  With  the  money  I  got  for  my  commission  I  may  re- 
deem a  good  deal.' 

'  How  is  it  possible — ' 

'  That  money  will  enable  me  to  send  my  colt  to  the  post  for  the 
Derby,  and  to  back  him — nay,  I  have  backed  him  already  to  win 
me  twenty  thousand  pounds.  There  is  just  that  chance  on  the 
cards  for  me.' 

'  I  shall  pray  that  he  may  win,'  said  Audrey,  '  fervently.  But 
take  my  fifty  pounds  too  for  Astyonax.' 

'  Dear  Audrey,'  cried  Westley,  taking  her  hands  in  his,  '  what 
a  comfort  to  have  a  friend  like  you  in  misfortune.  But  I  won't  take 
your  money,  dear.' 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened  suddenly,  and  Arthur  Wilford 
appeared  on  the  scene,  looking  cold  and  angry. 

'  Ah,  Westley,'  he  said, '  this  is  an  unexpected  pleasure.  And, 
Audrey,  I  did  not  know  you  were  here,'  looking  suspidously  from 
one  to  the  other. 

'  Ihave  been  congratulating  Audrey  on  her  birthday,'  said  Westley. 

'  Hum !'  said  Arthur  Wilford  grimly.  '  I  presume  that  is  not 
the  only  motive  of  your  visit  T 

'  No,'  said  Westley;  '  I  want  to  see  you  on  business/ 

'  Very  well.     Audrey,  leave  us,  please.' 

Audrey  left  the  room  in  a  woe-begone  disconsolate  wvy. 

'  Now,'  said  Arthur  Wilford,  putting  on  his  coldest  gravest  ex- 
pression, '  take  a  seat,  Westley.     Now,  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?' 

'  The  fact  is/  said  Westley,  taking  a  chair  opposite  his  vouHa 
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at  the  writing-table,  and  speaking  in  a  harried  embairassed  way — 
*  the  fact  10,  that  things  with  me  have  got  into  a  very  awkward 
mesa.' 

Arthnr  Wilford's  only  reply  was  a  doubtfol  cough.  '  He  wants 
to  borrow  money/  was  his  inward  thought ;  *  he  sha'n't  have  a 
penny/  the  corresponding  reaolve. 

Westley  took  np  a  qnill-pen  from  the  table,  and  began  twisting 
it  into  all  manner  of  corves.  He  bit  his  moustache,  frowned, 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  a  particular  spot  of  the  carpet.  Then  he  flung 
away  the  pen,  looked  fixedly  at  his  uncle,  and  said,  with  as  much 
unconcern  as  he  could  assume : 

*  Wilfordhurst  is  coming  to  the  hammer  shortly.  I  think  you 
ought  to  buy  it,  just  to  keep  up  the  family  name.' 

Arthur  Wilford  thrust  his  diair  back,  pushed  his  gold  spectacles 
up  his  forehead,  and  looked  at  his  nephew  with  dismay. 

*  What,  already,  Westley !  Is  it  past  all  cure  ?  Won't  nursing 
and  eccmomy  redeem  it  ?' 

*  Nothing  will  save  it  for  me,*  rephed  Westley.  *  Buy  it  for 
yourself,  uncle  Arthur.* 

^  And  so,  young  man,  because  you  have  been  an  extravagant 
prodigal,  you  would  have  me  change  my  habits  and  embrace  a  way 
of  Ufe  particularly  distastefrd  to  me,  besides  make  a  sacrifice  of  in- 
come.   Have  you  any  other  suggestions  to  ipake  ?* 

*  No,*  said  Westley,  with  a  sigh.  '  A  stranger  must  reign  at 
Wilfordhurst ;  that's  all.     It  will  be  a  wrench  for  the  old  people.* 

*  You  might  have  thought  of  the  old  people  before,*  said  Arthur 
Wilford  dryly.  *  Well,  good-day,  Westley,  if  you  are  going.  I  am 
truly  sorry  to  hear  all  this.  But  stay  a  moment,*  he  said,  detaining 
him,  '  I  have  a  word  to  say  to  you.  I  have  fancied  once  or  twice 
that  I  have  noticed  signs  of  an  attachment  warmer  than  justified  by 
the  relationship  between  you  and  Audrey.* 

'  As  fjBX  as  I  am  concerned,'  said  Westley,  '  only  the  miserable 
mess  I  have  got  into  has  prevented  my  making  known  my  affection 
for  her.* 

'  Of  course  you  clearly  understand  that  all  this  is  at  an  end. 
And  let  me  tell  you,  that  the  slightest  sign  of  its  renewal  would 
occasion  me  to  make  arrangements  that  might  be  very  detrimental 
to  Audrey's  future  prospects.     You  understand.' 

'  Yes,  I  understand  you.  You  are  right,  I  suppose.  It  would 
be  madness  in  me  to  dispute  your  decision.  I  cannot  help  the  feel- 
ing existing,  bat  I  must  keep  it  to  myself.* 

^  Exactly;  and  with  that  view  I  trust  that  you  will  make  no  at- 
tempt to  see  her  again.  I  hope  you  will  give  me  your  word  of  honour 
on  that.* 

*  I  promise  you  to  say  not  a  word  to  Audr^,  unless  I  should  be 
able  to  retrieve  my  position/ 
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*  Very  well ;  I  think  the  compact  a  safe  one/ 

*  One  thing,  though ;  I  mast  write  her  a  line  of  farewell,  of  ex- 
planation of  my  seeming  desertion.     That  is  dne  to  her  and  me.' 

'  I  don't  see  that  at  all,'  said  Arthnr ;  '  I  don't  see  the  necessity 
for  any  other  commnnication  between  yon.  But  there  is  the  Imi- 
cheon-bell.  I'm  sorry  I  can't  ask  you  to  stay,  bat  yoa  know  it  is 
betted  not.' 

Westley  left  his  ancle's  door,  vowing  in  his  anger  that  he  would  " 
neyer  enter  the  house  again.    His  uncle  was  in  the  right,  no  doubt; 
but  for  all  that,  he  was  a  cold-hearted  miserable  fellow. 

As  Arthur  Wilford  entered  the  dining-room  for  luncheon,  Audrey 
looked  eagerly  up.  She  had  been  hoping  all  the  time  of  the  inter- 
view that  her  uncle  had  been  able  to  give  a  helping  hand  to  Westley, 
and  she  had  felt  that  his  coming  in  to  luncheon  would  be  the  sign 
of  a  favourable  issue ;  but  her  heart  sank  as  she  saw  that  no  Westley 
was  coming. 

*  Did  I  not  hear  cousin  Westley's  voice  just  now  ?'  asked  Hester, 
who  had  no  fear  of  any  storm-clouds  on  uncle  Arthur's  brow ;  *  and 
why  didn't  he  stay  ?' 

'  He's  gone  away,'  said  Arthur  Wilford  shortly,  helping  himself 
to  the  wing  of  a  fowl ;  *  he's  gone  away,'  and  I  don't  suppose  we 
shall  see  any  more  of  him.  Girls,  I  request  that,  as  far  as  possible, 
you  will  refrain  from  mentioning  his  name  to  me.' 

They  made  no  answer  to  ihis,  either  of  them,  and  Arthur  Wil- 
ford looked  uneasily  from  one  to  the  other.  Audrey  had  a  flushed 
defiant-looking  face,  and  Hester  seemed  to  silently  ally  herself  with 
her  sister.  '  Here  is  a  case,'  he  said  to  himself,  ^  which  requires 
a  little  judicious  management.  It  would  not  do  to  drive  these  young 
women  to  revolt,  or  to  suffer  them,  in  a  false  enthusiasm,  to  make 
a  hero  of  their  spendthrift  cousin.'  He  said  nothing  more  till  the 
tray  was  removed  and  Martin  had  taken  his  departure.  Then  he 
drew  his  chair  to  the  fire,  and  beckoning  his  nieces  to  take  their 
places  on  each  side  of  him,  he  took  a  hand  of  each  in  his,  and  ad- 
dressed them  in  a  solemn  kindly  way : 

^  My  dear  girls,'  he  said,  '  you  are  both  of  you  on  the  threshold 
of  life  only,  and  you  don't  know  what  lies  before  you.  Now  you  are 
both  of  you  passably  good-looking,  and  if  you  don't  quarrel  hopelessly 
with  me,  you  will  both  be  heiresses.  Now,  even  in  the  world  in 
which  you  will  have  to  move — ^the  world  which  occupies  itself  with 
being  gay  and  cheerfdl  in  appearance,  and  that  works  very  hard  at 
disciplinary  pleasure — even  in  this  bright-looking  world  there  are 
many  traps  and  pitfeUs — ' 

'  Vide  John  Bunyan,'  said  Hester  saucily. 

*  Well,  you  may  do  worse  than  take  a  little  advice  from  him ;  but 
I'm  not  going  to  preach  a  sermon.  I  am  of  the  world,  worldly,  and 
I  don't  go  beyond  mj, metier.     But  what  I  want  to  impress  upon 
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you  is,  that  life  is  not  fairy-land,  abounding  with  heroes  and  princes 
in  disguise,  as  girls  think  sometimes/ 

*  Indeed/  said  Audrey,  '  girls  are  not  so  foolish  as  you  think 
them,  uncle  Arthur.* 

*  I  have  a  great  opinion  of  the  wisdom  of  girls  in  general,'  re- 
plied Arthur  Wilford ;  '  but  as  for  you,  my  dear  Audrey,  I  am  afraid 
you  carry  too  much  a  tete  monteeJ* 

Audrey  did  indeed  carry  her  head  very  high  as  he  said  this,  her 
throat  proudly  curved  and  her  chin  resting  lightly  on  her  hand. 
'  I  don't  think  you  quite  tmderstand  me,  uncle  Arthur.' 
'  My  dear,  I  like  you  all  the  better  that  you  have  sensibilities 
and  aETections  warmer  than  the  average ;  but  there  is  the  danger  of 
your  sacrificing  them  on  worthless  objects.  I  have  noticed  in  you  a 
certain  eager  generosity  and  desire  for  self-immolation  which,  believe 
me,  Audrey,  are  survivals  from  a  less  artificial  state  of  existence. 
Now,  I  don't  want  you  girls  to  throw  yourselves  away.' 

*  But  do  you  think,'  asked  Audrey,  '  that  this  is  a  matter  quite 
within  one's  own  control  ?' 

'  It  ought  to  be ;  but  what  I  want  to  show  you  now  is  what  you 
will  throw  away  with  yourselves.  I  may  tell  you  that  the  bulk  of 
my  fortune,  such  as  it  is,  I  have  divided  between  you  in  my  will. 
You  will  not  be  paupers,  my  dear  children ;  you  will  be  worth  about 
sixty  thousand  pounds  a-piece.' 

'  0  uncle,'  said  Hester,  '  what  a  lot  of  money !  Why,  I  shall 
expect  a  viscount  at  the  very  least.' 

'  Now,'  went  on  uncle  Arthur,  frowning,  *  this  I  have  left  to  you 
without  any  restrictions  whatever,  except  as  to  its  proper  settlement 
upon  you ;  but  I  might  be  led  to  put  restrictions  on  it.  If  I  saw  any 
danger  that,  after  my  death,  my  money  would  fall  into  the  hands  of 
a  spendthrift  or  gamester,  then  I  might  alter  entirely  the  tenor  of 
these  provisions.     Do  you  see  ?' 

*  My  viscount,'  said  Hester,  *  shall  be  a  harmless  domestic  being, 
with  proclivities  rather  to  Exeter  Hall  than  Tattersall's.' 

'Hold  your  tongue,  saucebox,'  said  uncle  Arthur.  'Audrey, 
do  you  see  my  intentions  clearly  ?' 

Audrey  was  looking  intently  into  the  fire,  with  a  perplexed  frown 
upon  her  face. 

*  I  don't  think  it  is  just,'  she  said,  *to  give  us  everything;  you 
have  a  nephew.' 

*  Whom  I  distrust  and  dislike  above  everything.  There  you 
force  me  to  speak  plainly.  Promise  me,  girls,  both  of  you  solemnly, 
that  you  will  never  marry  a  Wilford.  If  you  don't,  I'll  leave  all  my 
money  to  almshouses  and  hospitals.' 

*  I  promise,  uncle,'  said  Hester  gladly;  *  I  don't  like  the  Wil- 
fords,  they  are  so  cross  and  overbearing.' 

*  Yes,  I  will  promise  too,'  said  Audrey,  after  a  moment's  thought ; 
TniED  Sekier,  Vol.  VII.  F.S.  Vol.  XXVII.  (^ 
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*  that  is,  without  your  consent.    I  owe  eyerything  to  you,  and  it 
is  my  duty  to  obey  your  wishes.* 

*  Now  I  am  satisfied.  Audrey,  you  have  made  your  old  unde 
happy.  Now,  if  anything  happens^-life  is  uncertain,  and  in  my 
case  I  fancy  especially  so — ' 

*  0  uncle  !*  said  Audrey,  putting  her  arm  about  his  neck  ;  *  you 
don't  feel  ill ;  you  are  looldng  so  much  better.' 

*  Yes,  yes ;  but  I  have  had  warnings.  Well,  anyhow  my  closing 
years  or  days  will  be  happy  if  I  can  be  satisfied  that  you  girls  are 
in  the  right  way.' 

Chaptbb  IV. 

AK  UNSKABONABLB  ATTACHMSKT. 

When  Westley  left  his  uncle's  house  in  Avenue-gardens  he 
hailed  a  passing  hansom,  and  ordered  himself  to  be  driven  to  Rock- 
court,  Westminster.  He  was  put  down  at  the  entrance  of  the 
court,  a  secluded  nook,  an  eddy  firom  the  tide  of  traffic  that  rushes 
incessantly  past,  and  made  his  way  to  the  door  of  Messrs.  Crozier's 
establishment. 

Rock-court  is  a  tiny  square  approached  from  the  thoroughfare 
by  a  narrow  passage,  without  any  othe^  apparent  outlet.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  respectable  mansions  of  dingy  brick,  now  devoted  to. 
purposes  of  commerce  of  a  calm  and  leisurely  kind.  Whatever 
business  is  carried  on  there,  however,  is  unobtrusive — no  brass  plates 
or  flaring  signs  disturb  the  aristocratic  seclusion  that  reigns  within 
its  precincts.  Here  and  there  through  a  window  one  may  detect 
the  fluttering  of  the  leaf  of  a  ledger,  the  bald  head  of  a  confidential 
clerk,  the  auburn  moustache  of  a  junior ;  but  there  is  no  bustle,  no 
hurry ;  time  marches  softly  here.  There  is  a  constant  stream  of 
traffic,  however,  running  in  and  out  of  Messrs.  Crozier's  establish- 
ment, the  portals  of  which,  standing  boldly  out  into  the  court,  are 
remarkable  for  a  small  square  window,  which  would  be  like  an  eye 
if  it  were  round,  and  which  conmiands  the  entrance.  In  this  all 
day  long,  as  in  some  magic  mirror,  are  cast  passing  reflections  of  a 
column  ever  on  the  march.  The  atmosphere  of  Rock-court  is 
suggestive  of  these  military  illustrations,  for  its  habitues  are  repre- 
sentatives of  every  branch  of  the  British  army.  Your  heavy  dragoon 
oi;  guardsman,  with  his  irreproachable  costume,  his  drooping  mous- 
tache, his  flower  of  price  in  the  button-hole  of  his  frock-coat ;  your 
linesman  from  Aldershot  with  his  air  of  regulation  smartness ;  your 
bluff  artilleryman,  your  bronzed  and  serviceable-looking  engineer, 
are  all  to  be  met  with  about  the  swinging  doors  of  Crozier  and 
Co.'s  establishment. 

Within,  the  aspect  is  of  something  between  a  bank  and  a  Govern- 
ment pay-office.     A  dingy  room  on  the  ground-floor  has  a  counter 
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roiming  along  it  and  other  counters  at  right  angles,  at  which  latter  sit 
the  clerks  of  the  establishment.  It  lacks  some  features  of  a  bank, 
for  one  misses  the  rattle  of  gold,  the  bang  of  scales  npon  mahogany 
counters,  the  grating  of  copper  scoops — sounds  that  characterise  the 
bank.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  an  absence  of  the  form  and 
frigidity  that  distinguish  the  public  office.  The  clerks  of  Messrs. 
Crozier  appear  to  haye  retained  their  posts  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  to  be  on  good  terms  with  all  thdr  customers.  Indeed,  it 
seems  to  be  a  service  in  which  it  is  possible  to  grow  gray  and 
portly. 

Westley  walks  to  the  counter — where  a  heavy  dragoon  is  employed 
in  stuffing  crisp  Bank-of-England  notes  into  his  waistcoat-pockets,  at 
the  risk  of  disarranging  the  fit  of  that  walking-coat,  a  masterpiece  of 
the  tailor's  art — and  writes  a  little  note,  which  he  hands  to  the  clerk : 
'Has  the  purchase-money  of  my  commission  been  paid  in  yet? 
W.  W.' 

The  clerk  looks  up — recognises  Mr.  "Wilford  with  a  friendly 
smile.  '  I  think  it's  all  right.  Captain  Wilford ;  but  will  you  step  in 
and  see  Mr.  Blanco  ?' 

Westley  has  already  had  sundry  interviews  with  Mr.  Blanco, 
chiefly  with  reference  to  overdrafts  upon  his  account,  which  Messrs. 
Crozier  are  very  happy  to  honour  '  within  limits ;'  and  he  knows  his 
VFay  into  the  private-room  where  Mr.  Blanco,  bald  and  bland,  is 
sitting  at  a  shabby  mahogany  desk  reading  the  newspaper. 

'  How  do  you  do,  Captain  Wilford  T  he  cries.  *  I  have  just 
been  reading  the  sporting  intelligence.  I  see  your  horse  stwds 
pretty  well  for  an  outsider.' 

*  He  is  well,  too,'  said  Wilford  proudly ;  *  and  if  he's  fit  on  the 
day  he'll  be  there  or  thereabouts  at  the  finish.' 

*  Ah,  there's  no  certainty  in  the  turf,  is  there.  Captain  Wilford  V 
'  Expenses  are  certain,  and  uncommonly  heavy  too,'  said  Captain 

Wilford ;  *  and  that  brings  me  to  the  point.  Have  you  had  my 
money  paid  in  yet  ?' 

*  Yes,  yes,  I  think  so,'  said  Mr.  Blanco ;  *  but  excuse  me  for  a 
moment,  I  must  just  see  the  ledger-clerk.' 

Westley  gave  a  sigh  of  relief  as  Mr.  Blanco  passed  out  smiling 
cheerfully.  The  immediate  future  was  provided  for.  With  the  two 
thousand  pounds  he  was  about  to  draw  he  could  pay  his  trainer's 
bill: and  have  enough  to  meet  his  losses  if  he  did  lose.  Then,  what- 
ever might  happen,  his  honour,  as  he  considered  it,  would  be  safe. 
The  cent  per  cent  m&n  might  fight  for  ihe  pidkings  of  his  bones 
after  that.  But  he  had  hope  too — hope  of  a  brilliant  success — a 
hope  that,  had  rendered  his  hfe  for  the  few  past  months  jus^  endur- 
Mr. 

Mr.  Bkneo  reappeared,  looking  rather  grave«  '  Yes,'  he  said,. 
'  Captain.  Wilford,.  the  money  is  all  right;  and  I  find  that,  after 
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deducting  our  charges,  the  balance  in  your  fiAvour  is  twenty,  two 
fifty.' 

*  Well,  I  should  like  to  draw  two  thousand,'  said  Wilford,  *and 
leave  the  two  fifty.* 

*  Dear  me,*  said  Blanco,  *  unfortunately — ' 

'  0,  not  if  it  inconveniences  you,*  said  Westley.  *  You've  been 
80  obliging  to  me  that  I  wouldn't  think  of — ' 

*  0,  it  isn't  that,*  said  Mr.  Blanco,  half  smiling ;  *  but  the  fact 
is — ahem ! — there  is  a  stop,  an  attachment,  lodged  with  us  this 
morning.' 

*  An  attachment  !*  repeated  Westley  vacantly,  *  what  sort  of  an 
attachment  ?' 

*  A  legal  process,  in  fact,  forbidding  us  to  part  with  any  of  the 
funds  in  our  hands  till  certain  demands  have  been  satisfied.' 

Wilford  rose  from  his  chair  half  stupefied,  and  stood  by  the  fire- 
place alternately  examining  the  almanac  and  reading  over  an  old 
ukase  from  the  War-office  on  the  subject  of  half-pay  retirement. 

'  Then  you  mean  to  say,*  he  said,  having  schooled  his  face  into 
composure,  *  you  mean  to  say  that  if  I  draw  against  my  bjJance — * 

'  0,  we  couldn't  honour  any  more  cheques  till  the  stop  has  been 
removed.  You  must  see  the  lawyers  of  these  people.  Captain  Wil- 
ford, and  get  the  matter  arranged.  I'll  give  you  the  address  of  the 
firm — they  do  a  good  deal  in  that  sort  of  way — very  keen  people, 
sir,  very.* 

Westley  mechanically  took  up  the  slip  of  paper  on  which  Mr. 
Blanco  had  scribbled  an  address,  and  left  the  office.  The  clerks 
watched  him  out  with  a  mild  kind  of  pity.  They  were  used  to  the 
sight  of  these  gallant  captains  taking  their  leave  of  the  establish- 
ment with  bold  determined  faces,  but  complexions  of  ashen  gray. 
Still  they  were  a  little  sorry  for  Captain  Wilford,  who  had  always 
been  a  popular  customer. . 

He  flung  himself  into  his  cab  and  bade  the  man  drive  to  the 
office  of  Mr.  Petworth,  No.  704  Victoria-street. 


Chapter  V. 

THB  LAST  FLUBBT. 

On  his  return  from  Fordham,  Mr.  Petworth  found  that  he  had 
too  much  business  on  hand  to  be  able  to  run  down  to  his  country 
seat — Puffin  Abbey — which  was  a  good  three-hours*  railway  journey. 
He  slept  that  night  at  his  chambers  in  Victoria-street,  where  he 
had  a  bedroom  behind  his  office,  and  thus  found  himself  next  morn- 
ing on  the  scene  of  action  fresh  and  full  of  work.  Petworth's 
chambers  have  a  northern  aspect,  are  lofty  and  roomy,  and  at  the 
same  time  somewhat  chilly  and  sombre.    There  are  very  few  of  the 
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ordinary  gamishings  of  a  lawyer's  office  about  Mr.  Petworth's  room. 
The  wriidng-table  is  entirely  clear  of  papers  or  parchments ;  there 
are  no  law-books  to  be  seen ;  the  only  thing  characteristic  of  the 
profession  is  a  large  sheet-almanack  in  a  black  frame  over  the  fire- 
place,— it  is  called  the  Solicitors*  Almanac,  and  contains  ample 
information  as  to  terms,  circuits,  judges,  chancellors,  and  such 
like. 

Mr.  Petworth,  seated  at  his  writing-table  with  his  notebook, 
diary,  and  parchment-bound  bank-passbook  before  him,  is  making 
certain  memoranda  and  calculations.  As  you  see  him  now,  without 
his  hat,  you  find  that  there  is  something  remarkable  about  his  phy- 
siognomy. His  head  is  long  and  narrow,  and  his  rounded  roomy 
forehead  gives  promise  of  a  keen  and  vigorous  intellect,  whilst  the 
somewhat  heavy  muzzle  and  the  compressed  mouth  seem  equally 
to  assert  that  any  resolution  conceived  by  the  brain  will  not  be 
thwarted  by  weakness  of  will  or  benevolent  infirmity  of  purpose. 

Petworth's  calculations  do  not  occupy  him  for  any  long  period ; 
he  soon  rises  and  makes  his  way  to  the  fire,  at  which  he  warms 
his  hands,  rubbing  them  briskly  together.  There  is  a  knock  at  the 
door ;  the  clerk  enters. 

*  Mr.  Ludwick,  sir,*  he  announces  briefly.  Petworth  directs 
him  to  be  shown  in ;  salutes  him  graciously,  giving  him  two  fingers 
of  his  hand  to  shake. 

*  Got  everything  in  good  train,  Ludwick,  eh  T 
'  Everything ;  we  shall  seize  this  afternoon.' 

*  The  whole  shop,  of  course  V 

*  All  but  the  horses  at  the  trainer's.* 

*  Ah  !  why  not  those  ?' 

'  The  trainer  has  a  heavy  lien  upon  them.' 

*  Ah,  of  course ;  you're  right,  Ludwick ;  leave  me  to  deal  with 
that.  Now,  as  to  the  commission;  how  are  we  to  get  hold  of 
that  r 

'  He's  sold  it,'  said  Ludwick  shortly. 

*  The  deuce  he  has  !'  cried  Petworth  ;  *  what,  already?  Hang 
it^  he's  been  too  sharp  for  us.' 

*Not  for  me,'  replied  Ludwick.  *  I  got  a  hint  from  a  friend  at 
the  Hori^e  Guards,  and  yesterday  I  procured  an  attachment  from 
the  Lord  Mayor's  Court,  and  lodged  it  at  Crozier's.' 

*  Capital.  Ludwick,  you're  worth  your  weight  in  gold.  But, 
Ludwick,  my  name  hasn't  appeared  ?' 

'  Not  at  all.     Smith  is  the  nominal  plaintiff.' 

*  My  dear  friend,*  said  Petworth,  *  you  think  of  everything. 
"Well,  is  there  anything  more  to  be  said  ?' 

The  taciturn  Ludwick  shook  his  head. 

*  Then  good-morning,  my  dear  fellow,  and  many  thanks  for  your 
promptitude ;  the  other  door,  Ludwick,  please.' 
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Petworth  neyer  allowed  any  of  his  Tisitors  to  go  out  the  way 
they  came.  They  were  always  admitted  throngh  the  clerks'  office, 
and  dismissed  by  a  door  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  which  led 
out  close  by  the  main  entrance  to  the  buildings.  Thus  the  parting 
client  came  immediately  into  contact  with  a  current  of  cold  air  from 
the  outside,  and  any  warmth  of  feeling  that  had  been  caused  by  his 
late  interview  was  partially  relieyed ;  also  he  was  prevented  from 
exchanging  warning  words  with  incoming  clients. 

Petworth  had  hardly  seated  himself  once  more  when  he  heard 
the  murmur  of  voices  in  the  outer  office,  and  rang  his  bell  impa« 
tiently. 

'  Who  have  you  got  there,  Jobling  Y  he  cried,  as  the  derk  ap- 
peared in  the  doorway. 

'  Only  Mrs.  Brown,  sir,'  said  Jobling,  in  a  half-whisper.  *  When 
you're  quite  at  liberty.' 

*  Let  her  come  in,'  said  Petworth  severely. 

A  female  entered,  a  genteel-looking  person,  tall,  and  of  a  good 
figure.  She  was  dressed  in  black,  and  wore  a  thick  veil,  which  she 
threw  up  as  she  entered,  showing  a  face  that  had  once  been  pretty, 
but  that  was  now  faded  and  worn. 

Petworth  looked  up  in  a  thoughtful  kind  of  way,  held  out  his 
hand  to  enjoin  silence,  and  then  went  on  for  a  few  moments  with 
his  calculations.     Mrs.  Brown  sank  into  a  chair  with  a  heavy  sigh. 

'  Well,  what  now  ?'  said  Petworth  at  last,  raising  his  eyes  from 
his  desk.     *  What  brings  you  here  ?' 

'  I'm  sorry  to  trouble  you,  Robert,'  said  Mrs.  Brown  in  a  depre- 
cating voice ;  '  but  you  know  I  wrote  to  you  the  other  day,  and  you 
never  answered  my  letter,  Robert.' 

*  You  wanted  a  five-pound  note,  I  think  ?'  said  Petworth. 

'  Note,  or  gold,  or  a  cheque,  whichever  might  be  convenient.' 
Petworth  chuckled  slightly. 

*  Circulating  medium,  eh  ?     That's  what  everybody  wants.' 
Mrs.  Brown  thought  that  Petworth's  good  humour  was  a  favourable 

sign,  and  laughed  gently  too.  At  that  Petworth  became  suddenly 
grave,  and  looked  in  a  drawer  for  a  paper,  which  he  took  out  and 
studied  attentively. 

'  I  see  from  this  that  I've  already  advanced  you  thirty-five  pounds 
on  your  half  year's  annuity.' 

^  Is  it  so  much  as  that?'  said  Mrs.  Brown  helplessly;  *  I  didn't 
know.' 

*  No,  you  didn't  know ;  but  there's  the  £BM5t — ^your  half  year's 
income  advanced  to  you.     Now,  I  want  the  money  as  much  as  you.' 

'  0  Robert,'  Mtered  Mrs.  Brown,  '  you're  so  rich.' 

<  Pooh,  rich ;  never  mind  that ;  how  long  should  I  be  rich,  do 

you  think,  if  I  gave  my  money  away  to  other  people  to  squander, 

3h?' 
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Mrs.  Brown  olghed,  oast  a  mnte  appealing  glance  to  the  ceiling, 
and  began  to  feel  for  a  pocket-handkerchief. 

*  Why  don't  you  try  to  earn  some  money,  Emmy  ?'  said  Petworth. 
'  YonWe  got  a  good  honse  and  good  famitm'e ;  Bodley-terrace  is  a 
decent  neighbourhood;  you  ought  to  make  three  pounds  a  week  oat 
of  the  drawing-room  floor.' 

'  So  I  did,  Robert.  I  let  it  to  Captain  Hawkswell  for  that,  but 
I  noTor  got  the  money.  Fifteen  weeks  at  three  guineas,  and  five 
pounds  in  money  out  of  pocket.' 

'  More  fool  you,  Emmy ;  and  you  let  his  boxes  go  and  took  his 
bill  at  three  months.' 

*  I  thought  he  was  such  a  gentleman,  Robert ;  and  eyen  now  I 
feel  sure  he'll  pay  in  the  end.' 

Petworth  shrugged  his  shoulders  as  if  it  were  hopeless  to  say 
anything  more. 

'  I'm  very  busy,  Emmy,  and  I  can't  let  you  have  the  money ;  so  if 
you'ye  got  nothing  more  to  tell  me,  good-morning.' 

'  And  is  this  a  brother's  love  ?'  said  Mrs.  Brown,  making  use  of 
her  handkerchief. 

At  this  moment,  Jobling  entered  with  a  card  in  his  hand. 

*  Mr.  Westley  Wilford  wishes  to  speak  to  you.' 

'  In  half  a  minute,  Jobling,  when  I  ring  the  bell.' 

Petworth  put  his  hand  up  to  his  face,  and  remained  for  some 

little  time  immersed  in  thought.     When  he  looked  up,  he  saw  Mrs. 

Brown,  who  had  half  risen  from  her  chair,  looking  at  him  with  a 

wistful  eager  glance. 

*  His  son  is  it  ?'  she  asked  eagerly.    *  Is  it  few  son,  Robert  ?' 

*  The  son  of  the  rascally  old  Squire  of  Wilfordhurst,  if  you  like,' 
said  Petworth  sayagely.     *  Well,  what  of  that  ?' 

*  He's  not  in  your  hands,  Robert,  is  he  ?'  asked  Mrs.  Brown. 
*  Tou're  not  going  to  break  him  up.  0,  deal  fairly  with  him,  Robert ; 
don't  yisit  the  sins  of  the  father  upon  him  !' 

Petworth  laughed  lightly  at  this,  and  rose  to  open  the  outer 
door,  thus  intimating  to  his  sister  that  the  interview  was  at  an  end. 
Mrs.  Brown  put  down  her  yeil,  and  having  gathered  her  skirts  about 
her,  was  moving  hopelessly  away,  when  Petworth  seemed  struck  with 
a  new  idea. 

'  By  the  way,'  he  said,  *  now  I  think  of  it,  your  rooms  are  still 
vacant.  Well,  perhaps  I  can  put  you  in  tiie  way  of  a  good  let. 
Come  back  in  an  hour's  time ;  you  can  walk  about  in  the  Abbey 
if  it  comes  on  to  rain.     You  hear  me  ? — ^in  an  hour.' 

Mrs.  Brown  whispered  that  she  would  come  back,  and  glided 
out.     Petworth  sat  down  and  rang  the  bell. 

Young  Wilford  enter^  next  moment,  looking  pale  and  dis- 
traught. 

'  Ah,  I  was  just  thinking  of  you/  said  Petworth,  cordially  motion- 
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ing  his  visitor  to  a  chair.  '  Your  affairs  have  been  worrying  me  a 
good  deal.' 

'  I  can  sympathise  with  yon,  then/  said  Westley,  with  a  ghastly 
attempt  at  a  smile.  *  I  have  been  suffering  from  a  worse  attack 
than  you.     Well,  is  there  any  fresh  trouble  ?* 

Petworth  shook  his  head  doubtfully,  and  referred  to  his  note- 
book. 

'  I've  had  Ludwick  here  just  now/  he  said  at  last,  looking  up. 

*  Ludwick,'  said  Westley,  *  why  that  is  the  rascal  who  has 
stopped  my  banking  account ! 

'Ah,'  said  Petworth,  'is  that  so?  just  like  him,  indeed;  but 
how  did  it  happen  ?' 

Westley  explained  how  it  came  to  pass  that  he  had  so  much 
money  to  his  credit  withCrozierandCo.,  and  how  it  had  been  attached. 
Petworth  listened  with  sympathetic  surprise.  '  Ah,'  he  said,  when 
he  had  heard  the  whole  story,  '  the  moral  of  that,  my  young  friend, 
is,  put  full  confidence  in  your  advisers.  Now,  if  you  had  entrusted 
me  with  that  affair,  I'd  have  had  the  money  posted  where  nobody 
could  touch  it.  It's  very  awkward,  of  course;  so  much  ready  money 
would  have  been  very  useful.' 

*  It's  ruin  to  me,'  said  Westley.  '  How  can  I  start  Astyonax  if 
I  have  no  money  ?' 

'  How  indeed!  it's  impossible.' 

*  And  then,'  said  Westley,  *  all  the  friends  who've  trusted  to  my 
accounts  of  the  horse,  and  who've  backed  him  on  my  advice — ' 

*  All  in  the  hole  !'  said  Petworth,  spreading  out  his  hands. 

*  And  what  will  people  say  of  me  ? — that  I  never  meant  to  run  the 
horse ;  that  I'm  a  swindler !' 

'  People  will  be  uncharitable  enough  to  say  that,  perhaps,'  re- 
plied Petworth  dryly. 

*  0,  it's  unendurable  !'  said  Westley.  *  I  thought  that  I  should 
save  my  honour  at  least.'  He  leant  his  elbows  on  the  table,  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands,  whilst  a  strong  spasm  of  emotion  shook  his 
frame. 

'  Gome,  come,'  said  Petworth  consolingly,  'we  must  save  some- 
thing more  than  that  out  of  the  fire.  But  we  must  go  to  work  judi- 
ciously.' 

'  Can  you  help  me  at  this  pinch  ?'  said  Wilford,  looking  up.  '  I 
know  you've  made  large  advances.' 

Petworth  screwed  up  his  face  into  an  expression  of  sorrowful 
denial. 

'At  this  moment  I  can  do  nothing.  I  told  you,  I  think,  that 
Ludwick  was  here  just  now.  Well,  you  know,  he  represents  other 
creditors,  and  he  is  very  determined.  I  have  done  all  I  could ;  I 
almost  went  on  my  knees  to  him  to  gain  further  time.  I  offered 
him  undertakings — anything.     But  no.     He  would  have  his  bond.' 
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*  And  that  means — ' 

'  That  the  sheriff's  officers  will  be  at  Wilfordhnrst  to-morrow/ 
^  0,  that  is  frightfal !'  said  Westley,  groaning. 

*  Of  coarse  they'll  seize  the  horses  next  ?' 

*  Ay,'  said  Wilford  yacantly,  *  of  course.' 

*  And  next  they'll  make  yon  a  bankmpt.' 
'  Can  they  bring  me  to  that  disgrace  ?' 

*  There's  no  help  for  it,  that  I  can  see.' 

*  Still,  all  that  I  could  fieLce,'  said  Wilford,  rising  from  his  seat ; 
'  bat  thiEtt  I  should  be  branded  as  a  de&ulter  against  the  laws  of 
honour — no,  that  I  can't  endure.' 

^  How  much  do  you  stand  to  lose  on  Astyonax?' 
'  I  have  backed  him  for  a  thousand — at  twenties  to  one  on  an 
average.' 

*  Ah,  what  a  nice  thing  to  pull  off!  You  stand  to  win  twenty 
thousand,'  said  Petworth,  straightening  one  of  his  eyelashes  that  had 
got  away.  '  A  splendid  haul !  Such  a  pity  you  can't  stave  things 
off  a  little.' 

*  Can't  you  suggest  anything,  Petworth?'  asked  Westley  in  de- 
spair. 

'  The  only  way  I  can  see  out  of  it  is,  that  you  should  hand  over 
the  horses  to  me.  You  shall  give  me  a  bill  of  sale  of  them,  and 
I'll  seize  them  and  hold  them  for  you.' 

*  Ah,  if  you  would  do  that !  but  then  the  bets.  I  shall  be  called 
upon  to  stake,  no  doubt,  as  soon  as  it's  known  that  I  am  done  up. 
And  at  all  events  I  ought  not  to  stand  to  lose  what  I  can't  pay.' 

*  Well,  look  here,  Wilford.  I'll  take  your  book  if  you  like.  I'll 
take  the  bets  and  the  horses,  and  you  shidl  have  a  cheque  for  a  hun- 
dred, just  to  carry  you  along.' 

Westley  leant  his  chin  upon  his  hand  and  looked  gloomily  towards 
the  light.  He  was  selliug  his  last  chance  for  a  mere  trifle.  And  yet, 
what  better  could  he  do  ?  He  was  almost  without  money,  had  only 
a  few  pieces  of  silver  in  his  pocket,  and  a  now  useless  cheque- 
book. 

'I wouldn't  make  this  offer,'  said  Petworth  placidly,  'for  indeed 
I  don't  care  about  increasing  my  responsibilities,  but  in  truth  I  want 
to  ease  your  mind.  If  you  have  a  turn  of  luck,  you  shall  have  your 
horses  back  again.' 

Young  Wilford  grasped  at  this  idea,  which  offered  a  slender 
scaffolding  of  hope  on  which  to  build. 

'  Yes,  I'll  take  your  offer,'  he  said  after  a  moment's  pause. 

Jobling  was  summoned  to  prepare  the  necessary  documents, 
whilst  Wilford  paced  uneasily  up  and  down  the  room. 

'If  I  were  you,'  said  Petworth,  looking  up  from  his  desk,  'I 
should  make  myseLT  scarce  for  a  few  weeks,  whilst  all  this  is  going 
on.     Keep  out  of  the  way  of  being  served  with  all  the  writs  and  so 
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on  that  will  be  showered  upon  yon.     Why  make  it  too  easy  for 
them?' 

*  Would  you  go  abroad  ?* 

'  No/  said  Petworth,  '  decidedly  not.  That  has  an  unpleasant 
look.  But  avoid  your  places  of  customary  resort.  Take  quiet  lodg- 
ings somewhere  in  town,  eh  ?  Amuse  yourself  with  a  course  of 
reading  and  take  your  exercise  at  night,  and  on  Sundays  we  shall 
be  always  glad  to  see  you  at  the  Abbey — Saturday  to  Monday/ 
poUtely. 

*  You  think  that's  prudent  ?' 

*  Decidedly  I  do.  Keep  yourself  en  rapport  with  us  here,  so 
that  we  can  act  for  you  in  any  emergency,  and  rely  upon  me  to  keep 
a  watchful  eye  on  your  interests.' 

*  If  I  knew  of  such  a  place,'  said  Westley  wearily ;  *  but  really 
I  am  a  child  at  such  researches.' 

'  I  think  I  haye  a  place  in  my  eye  that  will  suit  you  exactly. 
Singularly  enough,  a  kind  of  dependent  of  mine  called  here  to-day  to 
ask  if  I  could  recommend  her  a  lodger.  I  can  vouch  for  her  honesty, 
and  the  house  is,  I  know,  scropuloaBly  clean,  and  you  would  be  the 
only  lodger/ 

*  Then  that  would  suit  me  exactly,'  said  Wilford.  *  I  want  rest 
Mid  solitude  to  think  over  all  these  things.  Give  me  the  address 
and  I'll  go  there.' 

'  All  right ;  then  Jobling  can  go  and  fetch  your  things,  if  you'll 
give  him  a. note  to  the  porter  of  your  hotel ;  and  he  shall  see  that 
eveiything  is  comfortaUe  for  you.' 

Wilford  took  the  address  and  went  away  despondently. 

*  Well,  Emmy,'  said  Petworth  cheerfoUy,  when  Bfcs.  Brown 
made  her  appearance  once  more,  '  I've  found  you  a  lodger,  and  I've 
only  got  to  instruct  you  on  two  points ;  first,  that  you  don't  let  a 
word  escape  about  your  relationship  to  me,  or  that  you  were  ever 
connected  with  Wilfordhurst.  I  can  trust  you  so  &r  for  your  own 
sake,  eh  ?' 

Mrs.  Brown  bowed  her  head  in  assent. 

*  Next,  that  you'll  keep  a  careful  look-out  on  his  outgoings  and 
incomings ;  take  note  if  any  one  comes  to  see  him,  and  report  every- 
thing to  me.  I  don't  expect  people  to  woik  tor  nothing,  and  so 
here's  the  five-pound  note  you  want  so  much,  and  it  only  rests  with 
yourself  to  earn  another.' 

After  that  Mrs.  Brown  went  away,  subdued  but  rejoicing. 
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The  beguming  is  the  end.  A  stariling  paradox  at  first  sight,  con- 
taining, however,  as  all  paradoxes  do,  the  leaven  of  truth.  Be  the 
ens  of  all  things  continuum  or  discontinuum,  we  know  one  fetct  con- 
cerning that  essential  and  pervading  power  which  governs  all  our 
Jife — it  is  good. 

*  The  sole  sun  on  the  worldlesB  eea.* 

Harmony  and  order  are  natural  laws,  the  effect  of  harmonious 
and  immutable  causes ;  and  the  closer  a  man  walks  with  these  mys- 
terious guides,  the  better  man  he  is. 

As  I  sit  here  thinking,  the  golden  line, 

*  Troth  IB  beauty,  beautj  truth,* 

recurs  to  my  memory,  and,  alas,  there  rises  with  it  a  sad,  sad 
vision  of  a  simple  tombstone  in  the  Protestant  cemetery  at  Borne, 
on  which  is  engraved,  '  Here  lies  one  whose  name  is  writ  in  water!' 
Surely  not,  friend  Eeats.  Say  rather  in  tears,  for  who  among  us  will 
ever  cease  to  deplore  the  untimely  loss  of  the  author  otEndymion  ? 

Now,  to  beginners,  the  declaration  I  have  just  quoted  is  the  most 
valuable  of  all  legacies.    In  it  lies  the  seed  of  every  great  endeavour. 

Believe  this,  makie  it  your  test,  print  it  between  the  fit)ntals  of 
your  eyes,  and  we  shall  have  no  more  spurious  rotten  work  in  this 
world.  Away  will  fly  our^hustings'  morality  and  our  formalistic  reli- 
gion, our  subscription-list  charity  and  our  Brummagem  art. 

We  are  always  beginning  after  a  kaleidoscopic  fashion.  Bound 
goes  our  world ;  and  we,  the  little  scraps  of  particoloured  glass, 
tumble  into  stnmge  patterns,  only  to  tumble  out  into  still  stranger; 
but  it  is  not  of  this  indefinite  sort  of  beginning  I  now  treat. 

After  all,  other  people's  woes  and  joys  signify  veiy  little  to  our 
individual  selves.  I  know  this  sounds  abominably  selfish  and  odious; 
nevertheless,  it  is  the  truth.  We  are  too  busy  about  living  to  have 
time  for  sympathetic  dissipation.  What  does  your  hardworking 
business  man  say  when  he  hears  that  one  of  his  Mends  has  plunged 
down  into  the  land  where  all  things  are  forgotten  ? 

*  Smith  dead,  did  you  say  ?  Give  me  the  paper.  Ah,  so  he  is, 
poor  old  fellow !  I  always  thought  his  chest  was  weak.  We  must 
see  what  we  can  do  for  his  wife  and  children.' 

No  lamenting,  no  weeping,  only  a  wish  to  serve  the  desolate 
souls  left  behind ;  and  so  it  ought  to  be. 

This  world  is  emphatically  the  world  of  work.  He  who  will  not 
labour  neither  let  him  eat.     Does  not  eveiy  honest  man  regard 
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hearty  genuine  toil  as  the  proudest  heritage  of  humanity  ?  What  is 
the  difference  between  our  intelligence  and  that  of  the  bmtes,  if  it  be 
not  that  we  can  make  our  brains  clothe  our  backs  and  giye  us  bread? 

How  often  does  the  happy  idleness  of  an  animal  excite  our  envy  ? 
I'm  sore  when  I  see  my  retriever  yawning  at  me,  as  he  lies  bask- 
ing in  the  smi  after  dinner,  with  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  except 
dream  and  digest,  whereas  it  would  be  cnlpable  laziness  in  me  to 
trink  so  much  as  an  eyelash,  I  do  envy  him  with  all  my  heart — at 
least  until  I  reflect  that,  after  all,  he  would  be  liable  to  be  kicked 
out  into  the  street  by  my  curmudgeon  of  a  landlord,  and  starve  for 
lack  of  a  bone,  were  I  to  die  suddenly ;  and  I,  had  I  neither  rooftree 
nor  kin,  could  always  earn  bread-and-cheese,  and  my '  'alf-pint  a-day,' 
by  going  out  charing.  This  is  a  digression ;  but  if  one  mayn*t  digress 
in  an  essay,  where  may  one?   Revenons/ 

I  say  that  a  man's  self  makes  his  world,  and  that  world  is  one 
to  work  in.  Now  the  question  is,  How  to  work?  Well,  is  the 
answer.  And — How  to  work  well  ?  I  pertinaciously  demand.  By 
beginning  well.     Yes,  by  beginning  well,  that's  the  secret. 

There  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  in  everything.  This  universe  is 
dual ;  night  and  day  proclaim  that  fetct ;  therefore  there  is  a  right 
and  a  wrong  beginning. 

The  right  one  is  a  very  humble  performance  compared  to  the 
wrong.  Your  right  beginner  is  diffident,  disinclined  to  exhibit  his 
mistakes.  A  steadfast  walker  on  a  thorny  path,  with  a  bright  shining 
light  before  him,  very  far  off,  not  larger  than  a  star,  but  gradually 
increasing  in  size  as  he  nears  it,  until,  with  a  great  rush,  when  quite 
sare  of  his  footing,  he  arrives  within  reach  of  the  glowing  nourish- 
ing heat  of  that  mighty  luminary,  and  finds  that  he  stands  a  glo- 
rified being  by  the  sundiine  of  Fame,  one  of  the  world's  great  men. 

What  about  your  wrong  beginner  ? 

Don't  ask  me.  Look  round  with  your  own  eyes.  He's  ubiqui- 
tous. And  why  must  we  always  be  tormented  with  this  social  para- 
site ?  Have  we  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  charmer,  as  he  wisely 
charms  ?     Have  we  quite  forgotten  those  splendid  words  : 

'  Vide  ut  quod  ore  oantas 
Corde  oredaf ,  et  quod 
Corde  orediB  operibus 
Comprobes*  7 

Nay,  I  know  not.  I  do  but  carry  out  Montaigne's  motto :  '  I  do 
not  understand ;  I  pause,  I  examine.' 

Look  at  the  educated  classes.  No  offence,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
What  does  the  education  they  boast  of  mean  ? 

Three  years  at  a  boarding-school,  or  five  with  a  governess,  for 
one  sex ;  and  six  years,  divided  between  a  public  school  and  either 
of  the  universities,  or  a  '  coach,'  for  the  other.  Now  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  what  effect  does  this  '  hot-house'  system  produce  on  the 
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yoaths  and  maidens  who  exhibit  its  results  ?     Let  as  consider  the 
superior  sex  first. 

An  English  gentleman  is  doubtless  a  magnificent  animal ;  but 
despite  the  admiration  due  to  breadth  and  depth  of  chest  and  sym- 
metry of  limb,  the  athletic  heroes  of  '  the  Willows'  and  Grassey  are 
apt  to  suggest  the  reverse  of  Pere  Lacordaire's  favourite  subject  of 
contemplation,  namely/  a  great  soul  in  a  little  house.'  When,  some- 
what bored  by  Samson,  Goliath,  and  Co.,  you  turn  to  the  reading 
men — the  double-firsts  and  erudite  college  magnates — what  do  you 
find  ?  Used-up  brains,  cramped  sympathies,  efiete  and  wasted  lives. 
A  man's  education  apparently  begins  just  as  it  ought  to  be  perfected, 
i.e.  when  he  steps  out  into  the  arena  of  life ;  wherefore,  instead  of 
meeting  his  adversaries,  misfortune  and  hardship,  with  the  cool  defi- 
ance and  the  confident  bravery  of  a  skilled  gladiator,  he,  alas,  too 
often  opens  his  fast-glazing  eyes  on  the  down-turned  thumbs  of  an 
implacable  public,  to  whom  his  sufiTerings  are  a  source  of  contented 
amusement. 

Let  us  hasten  firom  the  cricket-ground  to  the  drawing-room. 
Women  as  a  rule  exist  chiefly  for  dress  and  amusement.  What  little 
knowledge  they  have,  by  dint  of  much  drudgery,  acquired  in  their  stu- 
dious season,  evaporates  with  a  celerity  and  ease  which  is,  in  itself, 
sufficiently  curious  to  attract,  and,  peradventure,  reward  the  atten- 
tion of  the  patient  investigator  of  the  future.  Anyhow  the  fact  of 
female  incapacity  and  ignorance  remains  patent  to  the  meanest  ob- 
servation ;  and  the  few  brilliant  exceptions,  whose  names  have  long 
been  household  words,  render  their  sisters  more  defective  still  by 
comparison.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  woman's  right  to  have  a 
voice  in  the  politics  of  her  country  nowadays,  and  so  she  ought  in 
the  abstract ;  but  I  will  ask  you  to  come  down  to  matter  of  fact, 
and  think  over  the  ladies  of  your  acquaintance  with  reference  to  this 
right.  Of  course  they  attended  history  classes  in  their  girlhood, 
and  learnt  dates  by  heart.  What  acquaintance  have  they  with  the 
broad  principles  of  international  equity,  and  what  do  they  under- 
stand by  the  balance  of  European  powers  ? 

Most  young  ladies  study  various  languages.  How  many  daughters 
of  the  upper  middle  class,  which  is  in  reality  the  backbone  of  English 
society,  can  converse  even  respectably  with  a  German  or  an  Italian? 

French  they  certainly  know  better,  may,  perhaps,  talk  fairly ; 
but  tell  your  daughter,  my  dear  madam,  for  whom  you  have  sorely 
pinched  your  matronly  self,  for  whom  you  gave  up  that  trip  into 
North  Wales  last  summer,  and  on  whom  the  net  value  of  dozens 
and  dozens  of  bonnets  has  been  expended  in  order  that  darling 
Florrie  may  take  honours  at  Miss  Hautton's  select  establishment 
for  'jeunes  dames  Men  elevees,'  "Winch  is,  as  every  one  knows,  the 
home  of  every  juvenile  female  sprout  of  aristocracy  in  the  United 
Kingdom — ask  darling  Florrie,  say  I,  to  sit  down,  and  write  a  grace- 
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fal  litUe  billet  de  complaisance  to  her  friend  Mdlle.  Eaphro&Tue  do 
la  Tresch^re ;  just  note  the  '  darling's'  expression  of  ooont^ianoe 
during  the  performanoe  of  that  social  amenity,  and  yon  wiU  doubtless 
entertain  serious  misgiTings  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  French  pro- 
fessor patronised  by  Miss  HauttcHQ.  It  is  the  same  all  round — ^in 
art  as  in  the  commoner  walks  of  learning. 

Take  your  social  pianiste,  your  social  vocalist,  your  social  artist. 
Why  should  reasonable  beings,  arriyed  at  (sometimes)  mature  years, 
thump,  squall,  and  daub  like  raving  lunatics  ? 

Because  they  won't  take  the  trouble  to  begin  well.  What  does 
the  professional  candidate  for  practical  musical  honours  (of  theoretical 
knowledge  I  do  not  now  treat)  hear  from  the  mast^  under  whose 
guidance  he  or  she  has  the  good  fortune  to  study? 

'Finger  exercises  for  two  hours  a  day;  scales  for  one  hour, 
played  very  slowly.  Attend  to  your  fingers,  M.  or  N.,  and  your 
execution  will  take  care  of  itself.'  And  so  it  will,  let  me  add,  if  M. 
or  N.  is  an  honest  student.  Mind  naturally  forces  its  way  into  the 
intelligent  embryo  pianiste's  playing. 

Listen  to  the  greatest  executant  of  our  day,  Mr.  HaUe ;  do  you 
find  him  '  arpeggio-ising'  his  chords,  or  making  a  fool  of  himself 
over  a  melody,  as  so  many  of  our  retdly  good  performers  do  ?  No! 
He  is  the  strictest  timist  St.  James's  Hall  knows ;  and  yet  how 
dearly  do  the  composer's  ideas  flow  on  the  ear  of  the  attentive  lis- 
tener from  beneath  his  delicate  fingers ! 

Truth  is  the  first  element  in  art,  be  assured.  In  vocal  efibrt 
the  same  purity  of  intention  will  always  insure  success ;  no  raucous 
notes  issue  from  the  uncatarthal  throat  of  the  resdute  indefiatigable 
would-be  Patti  or  Trebelli-BettinL 

So  with  the  painter,  either  in  (As  or  water^colomra.  How 
memory,  as  I  write,  brings  back  the  happy  hours  spent  long  ago  in  a 
certain  sunny  we^em  hollow,  shaded  by  grand  old  tr^es,  with  a 
wealth  of  tender  beauty  in  their  waving  green-dad  limbs !  A  flower- 
decked  river  lapped  the  bank,  which  doped  downward  to  its  kiss. 
By  the  way,  the  water-rats  who  lodged  in  that  same  bank  didn't 
much  admire  our  vicinity,  for  we  generally  had  a  terrier  yclept  Dick 
with  us,  an  animal  which  played  high-jinks  with  the  fraternity  at 
large,  whenever  they  gave  him  the  chance.  Well,  we  used  to  sit  in 
that  cozy  world-forgotten  nook  firom  morning  till  night,  one  sum- 
mer, doing  our  best  to  reproduce,  by  aid  of  camd's-hair  brushes, 
Windsor  &  Newton's  moist  water-colours,  and  No.  2  Whatman,  the 
delicious  flicker  of  light  and  shade  on  those  leaf-clad  kings. 

There  is  nothing  like  careful,  zealous,  out-of-door  study  for  be- 
ginners in  water-colours;  and  it's  such  pleasant  work  too.  Somehow 
one's  whole  esthetic  system  seems  to  rise  with  outspread  arms  to 
clasp  the  ddidous  suggestions  outpoured  by  the  sunshine,  the  sweet- 
scented  air,  and  the  soothing  buzz  of  myriad  tiny  wings. 
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Joat  try  some  fine  day  how  you  like  a  morning  near  a  beech- 
tree.  Don't  be^  discouraged  if  yon  return  home  with  something 
very  like  an  aggravated  green  broomstick  in  your  portfolio.  Foliage 
is  about  the  hardest  thing  under  the  sun  to  copy  gracefully  and  faith- 
fully ;  but  if  you  don't  come  back  from  your  sketching  seance  a  better 
artist  and  a  purer  wiser  soul,  why — ^but  I  won't  be  rude. 

Terrible  to  say,  it  has  just  struck  me  thai  to  the  casual  observer 
I  may  appear  slightly  egotisticali  slightly  inclined  to  lay  down  the 
law,  and  set  my  miserable  self  up  above  my  fellows.  Batiier  let  me 
die  the  death! 

Nay,  it  was  but  this  minute  that  I  thought  of  poor  distraught 
Nat  Lee's  answer  to  a  brainling  who  visited  him  in  St.  Luke's. 

*  Ah,'  said  the  fidzzled  jackamq)e8,  as  they  discussed  literatnce, 
'  it  is  very  easy  to  write  Uke  a  madman.' 

'No,'  answered  Lee,  chuckling  grimly,  'it's  not  easy  to  write 
like  a  madman;  but  it's  uncommonly  easy  to  write  Uke  a  fool!' 

Now  this  very  same  art  of  writing,  what  a  misunderstood  art  it  is ! 
Put  pens,  ink,  and  paper  within  the  reach  of  a  decently  clever  but 
impecunious  man  or  woman,  and  he  or  she  will  forthwith  commence 
the  composition  of  a  three- volume  novel.  Was  there  ever  such  folly? 
Consider  the  time,  the  labour,  and  the  inevitable  dist^poiutment 
such  a  rash  proceeding  insures. 

There  is  a  beginning  for  the  writer,  as  w^  as  the  musician  and 
painter.  True,  I  grant  that,  the  actual  technical  knowledge  is 
generally  possessed  by  the  aspirant  to  literary  renown.  Most  of  us 
can  spell  correctly  and  write  legibly ;  some  few  have  the  knack  of 
using  happy  modes  of  expression,  and.  no  one  who  has  ever  read 
£lia's  delightful  essays  can  presume  to  undervalue  that  gifb ;  but 
how  few  know  anything  of  form,  of  beauty  of  construction,  as  regards 
the  arrangement  of  a  plot ! 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  system  in  this  branch  of  art — I  use  the 
word  art  purposely,  for  I  utterly  decline  to  entertain  the  notion  that 
a  litterateur  is  a  mere  huckster  of  brains,  a  costermonger  of  ideas. 
If  you  would  discover  this  system,  study  really  fine  specimens  of  the 
French  drama,  accustom  yourself  to  the  works  of  the  great  French 
writers  of  fiction,  for  they  understand  and  practise  plot- weaving  in 
its  highest  perfection.  Certain  similarities  will  of  course  catch  the 
attention  of  the  painstaking  reader,  and  these  may  with  profit  be 
reduced  to  rules.  Test  these  rules  by  farther  research,  elaborate 
them  into,  a  ground-plan,  as  it  were,  of  future  designs,  and  then  try 
to  construct  an  original  plot. 

The  advice  I  am  giving  was  that  bestowed  on  a  young  writer  by 
one  of  our  first  English  novelists ;  the  brand  of  success  is  stamped 
on  his  productions ;  and  that  bnmd  will  mark  those  of  any  one  who 
is  content  to  walk  before  racing,  and  mind  how  he  points  his  toes. 

Speaking  am  serieiix,  science  and  art  are  inseparably  connected, 
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let  the  schoolmen  and  dryasdnsts  say  what  they  like  to  the  contrary; 
and  alheit  Sir  Philip  Sidney  tells  us  to  '  look  in  our  hearts,  and  then 
write/  I  am  inclined  to  add,  '  let  us  look  in  our  heads  too.' 

As  yet  I  haye  confined  my  remarks  to  the  beantifnl  portion  of 
existence ;  but  before  I  lay  down  my  pen  this  hot  afternoon,  I  feel 
the  spirit  moving  me,  nay  driving  me,  to  say  something  about  a 
great  begii^iing  which  has  just  been  inaugurated  amongst  us  women. 
We  are  beginning  to  cast  off  our  straw  wreaths  and  iron  shackles ; 
we  are  beginning  to  draw  men's  attention  to  the  fietct  that  we  are  not 
by  nature  harmless  idiots  and  helpless  cripples;  but  we  must  begin 
well.  All  the  notoriety  in  the  world  will  not  compensate  for  intrinsic 
inutility.  The  leaders  of  this  admirable  movement  seem  to  me  to 
be  in  danger  of  forcing  slaves  to  take  up  the  position  of  free  citizens 
without  a  moment's  preparation. 

Here  are  we,  an  uneducated,  undisciplined  force,  with  plenty  of 
good  raw  material  among  us  to  warrant  the  wisdom  of  our  emancipa- 
tion ;  but  until  we  know  more,  can  do  more,  and  are  felt  more  as 
an  actual  power  among  mankind,  our  appearance  at  the  ballot-box 
or  on  the  platform  is  premature,  and  will,  by  puflSng-up  our  vanity, 
delude  us  into  strangling  our  own  chance  of  coming  to  the  fore. 
Educate  us,  give  us  the  wherewithal  to  make  our  own  livings,  give 
us  the  tools  to  file  off  the  chains  wherewith  ye  have  bound  us  so 
long,  0  ye  sons  of  men,  and  then,  when  we  are  able  to  walk  well 
alone  in  the  crowded  mart  of  life,  then  will  we  vote  for  the  cause  of 
right,  and  by  planting  an  additional  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  wicked, 
secure  a  crown  of  glory  to  the  well-doer.  But  really  and  truly,  what 
is  the  good  of  an  unhappy  woman  shrieking  for  liberty  to  return  her 
pet  candidate  and  practice  a  profession,  when  her  lord  and  master  can 
command  her  to  stay  at  home  and  dam  his  socks,  whilst  he  airs  his 
portly  self  at  the  opera  and  club,  and  her  indignant  sisters  insinuate 
that  she  is  neither  wife  nor  mother,  by  way  of  chastisement  of  her 
brazen  iniquity  ?  Why  should  people  stare  because  a  lady  chooses 
to  go  to  a  Monday  Popular  alone,  and  enjoy  her  favourite  quartet  in 
peace,  not  being  able  to  find  a  sympathetic  companion?  Why 
should  we  not  be  free  to  live  our  lives  after  our  own  fashion,  so  long 
as  we  pay  our  own  bills  ?  Let  us  first  secure  our  right  to  liberty 
of  action,  and  then  let  us  cultivate  our  brains  so  as  to  use  that  liberty 
sensibly.  It  is  my  firm  conviction,  that  if  we  commence  our  struggle 
for  freedom  in  this  small  and  humble  way,  we  shall  soon  be  able  to 
confront  our  opponents  with  such  a  phalanx  of  right,  noble,  earnest, 
and  talented  captains,  that  instead  of  dissipating  our  strength  in  the 
puny  squabbles  which  now  occupy  the  holes  and  comers  of  most 
*  dailies,'  we  shall  at  length  attdn  a  calm  dignified  victory,  which 
will  form  the  basis  of  that  just  and  honourable  alliance  between  brother 
and  sister  which  will  constitute  the  chief  beauty  of  friture  ages. 

E.  B. 
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A  BUMMER  holiday  in  Norway  is  a  commonplace  pleasure  nowadays. 
Specimens  of  the  English  tonrist,  riding  like  William  of  Deloraine, 
'  book-bosomed'  with  his  red-bound  *  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,* 
are  in  these  latter  days  almost  as  common  objects  on  the  northern 
Fjelds  as  they  have  long  been  on  the  'nearer  Alps  of  Switzerland. 
At  home  the  Knorte-Kjep  hangs  beside  the  Alpen-stock,  its  rough 
brown  bark  and  fanciful  carving  as  suggestive  of  the  wild  and  lonely 
travel  through  which  it  has  proved  a  trusty  friend  as  is  its  more 
polished  neighbour  of  Alpijie  joumeyings.  Every  notch  and  dent 
has  its  memory ;  the  owner,  lounging  by  the  winter  fire  in  the  cosey 
study,  has  but  to  glance  to  where  it  hangs  above  his  mantelpiece  to 
be  carried  in  a  flash  to  some  steep  mountain  side,  to  feel  once  again 
the  fresh  damp  air  from  the  Fjord  upon  his  cheek,  to  see  the  morn- 
ing mists  curling  away  from  the  snowy  peaks  above  him,  which 
slowly,  slowly  the  while  he  watches  change  from  pallid  ivory  to  livid 
green,  to  opal  flecked  with  crystal  rays,  to  tints  of  rose  and  ruby, 
which,  as  the  sun  rises  higher,  fade  in  their  turn  to  pure  cold 
white,  sparkling  and  crystalline  where  the  highest  ridge  stands  out 
against  a  sky  background  of  deep  lilac.  But  there ;  it  was  but  the 
fall  of  a  cinder  from  the  grate,  and  the  dreamer  is  back  again  be- 
tween the  narrow  walls  of  home — ^bright  memories  and  the  Enorte- 
Ejep  are  all  that  are  left  from  those  pleasant  days. 

The  summer  tourist  belongs  to  the  swallow  tribe,  and  flies  faster 
and  fSsurther  than  the  golden  leaves  before  the  chill  winds  of  autumn. 
Yery  few  care  to  thole  the  dark  days  of  winter,  with  its  fogs  and 
snows,  in  the  high  latitudes  where  they  have  enjoyed  the  short 
bright  summer.  If  any  of  the  tribe  had  been  belated,  and  found 
himself,  late  one  afternoon  in  November  186 — ,  lingering  on  the 
slippery  wooden  quay  near  the  Bergen  Custom-house,  he  would  have 
seen  with  surprise  two  English  ladies  climb  up  the  slippery  steps 
from  a  damp  boat  to  a  damper  landing-stage,  and  with  brave  hearts, 
though  it  may  be  weary  steps,  foUow  the  guidance  of  a  lady  who 
had  come  on  board  to  welcome  them,  and  who  led  them  through  a 
long  hilly  street,  across  an  oblong  platz,  to  their  new  home. 

Of  these  two  English  ladies  the  writer  was  one,  and  this  landing 

on  Norske  ground  was  the  realisation  of  a  dream  dreamed  in  the 

long-ago  years,  so  of  course  eveiything  about  it  was  as  little  like 

the  dream  as  reality  invariably  is.     "Wliere  were  the  snowy  Fjelds, 
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the  free  blue  Fiord  ?  Where  the  tinkling  sleigh-bells,  the  icicles, 
pine-trees,  bear-skins,  which,  jadicionslj  mingled,  had  famished  forth 
the  materials  of  fancy's  sketches  ?  Perhaps  they  had  existence.  If 
so,  it  was  at  present  weU  hidden  behind  an  impenetrable  mist-yeil ; 
not  so  much  as  the  tip  of  a  reindeer's  horn  appeared. 

We  had  come  from  our  pleasant  English  home  with  the  inten- 
tion of  wintering  and  smnmering  it  in  Gamle  Norge ;  and  0,  how 
strange  everything  looked  to  our  weary  eyes  that  evening  as  we  sat, 
tired  with  oar  foar  days'  rough  voyage,  each  in  a  cushioned  rocking- 
chair,  taking-in  our  new  home  in  all  its  foreign  quaintness !  The 
kind  friend  who  hi^d  met  us  had  herself  prepared  our  pretty  home. 
She  had  taken  three  furnished  rooms,  and  had  supplied  deficiencies 
by  hiring  various  articles  for  us,  and  sending  us  from  her  own  home 
many  prettinesses  as  well  as  solid  comforts.  The  polished  floor 
was  uncovered,  save  for  a  tiny  island  of  carpet  in  the  centre ;  the 
walls  and  ceiling  were  painted  a  grayish  blue,  touched  out  with 
narrow  cornice  of  ultramarine  and  gold — a  peculiar  satiny  paint : 
such  a  sheen,  without  the  hard  surface  of  varnish ;  the  three  long 
French  windows  were  hung  with  white ;  along  the  curtain-rods  ivy 
was  trained,  and  fell  in  long  trailing  wreaths  over  the  clear  mudin ; 
the  furniture  was  old-fashioned,  covered  with  black  damask,  but 
comfortable  and  picturesque.  That  first  night  it  looked  a  little  too 
quaint  to  be  homelike ;  but  before  many  days  had  passed  we  had 
succeeded  in  getting  a  piano,  had  put  up  a  set  of  crimson  bodk- 
shelves  at  each  side  of  the  stove,  unpacked  books  and  pictures,  fiound 
each  our  special  comer  to  be  cosey  in,  and  given  our  drawing-room, 
or  rather  dagligstni,  an  air  of  being  lived  in,  which  made  it  charm- 
ing. Our  bedrooms  were  small  and  bare,  but  sufficiently  comfort- 
able, evidently  intended  only  for  sleeping  and  dressing  in — bed, 
bath,  chest  of  drawers,  wardrobe,  one  chair,  washing-stand,  and 
mirror,  the  latter  fixed  to  the  wall  in  the  darkest  comer.  This  was 
our  home,  and  here  it  was  were  written  these  bits  of  a  gossiping 
joumal  intended  for  home  eyes  only. 

We  have  been  here  for  a  week,  and  begin  to  realise  thAt  ^  we 
are  we,'  without  the  intervention  of  a  little  dog  to  bark  at  us. 
Janet  is  just  at  this  moment  making  a  furtive  attempt  io  sketch 
Ingebor,  our  landlady's  pretty  maid,  who  is  laying  the  tea-things. 
We  should  like  you  to  see  her,  such  a  bonnie  golden-haired  lassie  she 
is,  dressed  in  peasant  costume — dark-blue  petticoat,  scarlet  bodice, 
white-linen  sleeves,  green  chemisette  embroidered  in  beads ;  her  hair 
bound  by  a  scarlet  fillet,  and  Mling  below  her  waist  in  two  kmg 
thick  plaits ;  her  rosy  face  aglow  with  smiles  at  every  attempt  we 
make  to  open  communications,  her  big  blue  eyes,  ever  widely  dis- 
tended and  fixed  on  the  '  Engelske  damer.' 

I  have  not  told  you  of  the  interruption  to  our  first  night's  re- 
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pose  in  our  new  home.  Nestled  in  eider-down,  and  lulled  by  the 
drone  of  the  air  through  the  stove-pipe,  I  had  fallen  fast  asleep  while 
sending  home  thoughts  and  longings  oyer  the  wild  waters  which 
we  were  so  glad  to  be  done  with.  I  woke  suddenly,  my  heart  beat- 
ing wildly  with  fright,  to  find  the  room  quite  dark,  and  filled  with  a 
sound  so  unearthly  that  for  an  instant  I  dared  not  move.  The  cry 
ceased  and  rose  again — ^long,  weird,  melancholy,  discordant.  Before 
it  died  away  I  was  at  the  window  with  Janet,  who  was  equally 
startled,  and  had  hurried  to  my  room  that  we  might  meet  the 
catastrophe  together.  Again  it  came ;  this  time  louder,  nearer — 
was  taken  up  at  some  distance,  swelled  .into  a  horrid  chorus,  and 
ceased  just  as  all  the  neighbouring  clocks  struck  twelve. 

*  The  watchmen ;  only  the  watchmen,'  affirmed  Jeanie. 

She  was  right ;  and  calming  ourselves  with  this  bit  of  common 
s^Qse,  we  went  to  bed  again,  to  sleep  till  morning.  Now  please 
don't  think  I  have  exaggerated  the  hideous  unearthliness  of  the 
sound ;  how  it  can  proceed  from  human  lungs  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
imagine.  I  believe  they  do  assist  nature  by  using  some  kind  of 
horn.  Imagine  a  number  of  donkeys,  lunatic,  heart-broken,  and 
gifted  with  articulation,  parading  the  streets  at  dead  of  night  to 
awake  the  inhabitants  with  the  information  that  the  clocks  are  soon 
expected  to  strike,  that  the  wind  is  blowing  (generally)  from  south- 
west, and  consequently  rain  pouring  from  a  cloudy  sky,  but  that 
otherwise  *  all's  well,'  and  everybody  may  go  to  sleep  again, — ^ima- 
gine all  this,  and  you  have  an  idea  of  what  the  Bergenese  endure 
every  hour  of  every  night  all  the  year  round.  I  never  hear  it  with- 
ont  thinking  of  the  dead-carts  plying  through  the  streets  of  a  plague- 
stricken  city  to  the  dolefrd  cry,  *  Bring  out  your  dead.' 

November  SOth.  We  have,  as  is  usuid,  made  a  round  of  calls 
on  everybody  to  whom  our  dear  little  Fr6ken  Svaresen  wished  to 
introduce  us ;  and  this  morning  went  to  a  birthday  party,  or  choco- 
lade,  at  the  house  of  one  of  our  new  friends.  Hilda  Thordberg  is 
twenty  to-day.  We  heard  that  all  her  friends  were  expected  to  oflFer 
their  congratulations  between  eleven  and  three,  and  so  set  off  this 
morning  through  the  chronic  drizzle.  I  don't  mean  to  describe 
Bergen  until  we  have  seen  it  brightened  by  sunshine ;  but  I  may 
mention  tiiat,  as  each  householder  indulges  his  own  peculiar  taste 
in  the  fashion  and  colouring  of  his  house,  no  street  contains  two 
houses  alike.  lam  so  sorry  ours  bears  a  commonplace  drabish  com- 
plexion :  I  should  so  like  to  live  in  a  sky-blue  or  scarlet  mansion. 

Defying  or  ignorant  of  the  horrors  chronicled  in  the  Oreen  of 
the  Period,  the  Thordbergs  live  in  a  pea-green  dwelling.  We  ascend 
the  steps,  enter  the  open  hall-door,  and  without  pause  make  our 
way  boldly  to  the  salon,  which  is  the  proper  thing  to  do.  We  were 
among  the  first  arrivals,  and  offered  our  congratulations  to  each 
member  of  the  family,  especially  to  the  fru  moder  and  the  birth- 
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day  queen.  We  had  had  our  lesson,  and  I  think  uttered  our  grcUu* 
lere  with  due  grace  and  distinctness.  Fmen  is  a  lovely  old  lady, 
quite  the  grande  dame.  Her  hasband  had  some  office  at  the  Danish 
Goort;  she  has  lived  a  good  deal  abroad,  and  has  six  charming 
daughters. 

Miniature  registry  books  are  an  institution  here;  everybody 
keeps  one,  in  which  all  their  acquaintances  inscribe  their  names, 
with  date  of  birth.  These  books  are  consulted  weekly,  and  such 
and  such  birthday  calls  inscribed  on  the  list  of  the  week's  engage- 
ments. We  are  already  written  down  in  several,  but  have  not  yet 
set  up  a  book  of  our  own ;  we  may  come  to  that  in  time.  But  to 
come  back  to  our  chocolade. 

Every  one  was  in  morning  dress,  without  bonnets,  bien  ganti,  as 
is  the  rule  here.  The  rooms  filled  rapidly,  the  guests  nearly  all 
girls  of  about  Hilda's  age.  We  sat  and  stood  about,  drinking  choco- 
late and  eating  cakes  and  ices.  Almost  everybody  speaks  English, 
many  with  ease  and  grace ;  others,  who  in  speaking  to  us  speak  to 
*  an  English'  for  the  first  time,  have  the  most  piquant  Norske  fla- 
vour in  every  sentence.  An  old  gentleman  tried  me  to-day  by 
offering  his  condolences  on  Jeanie's  not  having  been  fresh  yester- 
day (she  had  had  a  headache).  The  same  gentleman  horrified  me 
by  a  description  of  his  sufferings  during  the  Paris  Exhibition,  when, 
obliged  to  take  what  he  could,  not  what  he  would,  in  the  way  of 
hotel  accommodation,  he  was  condemned  to  share  a  room  with 
enormovs  deer  I 

*  I  assure  the  Froken  I  dealt  the  logis  with  th-o-u-sands  of 
enormous  deer,'  waving  his  hands  wildly  in  the  air,  and  looking  at 
a  loss  to  find  words  to  express  innumerabiUty ;  ^  they  made  walks 
both  about  the  day  and  the  night.' 

'  Were  you  not  very  much  afiraid  ?'  I  asked  wonderingly. 

*Afiraid!  no,  I  was  not — what  you  call  it — snug;  but  afraid 
— no.' 

My  efforts  to  discover  the  whereabouts  of  these  remarkable 
lodgings  brought  us  both  into  such  a  maze  of  cross  purposes,  that 
we  had  to  invoke  an  interpreter,  and  the  enormous  deer  turned  into 
— ^black-beetles.  It  seems  in  Norske  everything  animate,  even  to  a 
midge,  is  spoken  of  as  a  '  dyr'  (animal).  He  had  naturally  trans- 
lated the  word  by  '  deer,'  which  is  almost  identical  in  sound,  and 
was  unaware  of  the  force  of  his  adjective. 

While  the  buzz  of  conversation  was  at  its  height,  a  trampling  of 
feet  was  heard  outside,  with  the  sound  of  much  laughter  and  many 
voices.  The  door  opened  to  admit  a  grave  and  bearded  elderly  man 
with  a  child's  drum  suspended  fi-om  his  neck.  He  came  in  flourish- 
ing a  pair  of  drumsticks,  and  followed  by  a  demure  crowd  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  each  carrying  a  child's  musical  toy.  There  were 
half  a  dozen  whistles,  several  tiny  concertinas  with  compass  of  from 
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four  to  eight  notes,  baby  violins  and  flates,  wee  triangles ;  none  of 
the  instruments  could  have  cost  more  than  sixpence.  This  was  a 
surprise  concert  got  up  in  honour  of  Hilda's  birthday — the  idea  im- 
parted from  Germany — the  fun  consisting  in  hearing  skilled  musidans 
play  on  children's  toys.  A  lady  took  her  place  at  the  piano,  the 
only  grown-up  instrument  present.  They  gave  a  sonata  of  Mozart's. 
It  was  wonderful ;  not  so  much  that  it  was  done  so  well,  as  that  it 
was  done  at  all.  Bemember,  hardly  one  of  the  instruments  possessed 
a  complete  octave,  and  that  each  player  had  to  throw  in  b  note  here 
and  there  to  make  up  a  neighbour's  deficiencies.  Think  of  the 
amount  of  practice  it  must  have  required.  After  the  sonata,  they 
gave  '  God  save  the  Queen'  in  our  honour.  When  the  frolic  was 
oyer  we  had  some  music  in  the  usual  drawing-room  style,  then 
much  drinking  of  healths  in  champagne,  and  so  home  to  a  fiye- 
o'clock  dinner. 

And  now  for  domestic  details :  here  is  a  glimpse  into  our  house- 
hold economy. 

Our  landlady  does  not  undertake  for  us  all  that  an  English 
hindlady  would — we  are  '  taken  in,'  but  not  *  done  for,'  and  have  to 
get  our  dinners  from  a  restaurant.  Behold  us,  then,  every  day  at 
one  o'clock  hungrily  watching  for  the  appearance  of  a  small  girl 
round  the  comer  of  an  opposite  street ;  at  last  she  appears  bearing 
a  wondrous  structure  of  a  description  unknown  in  England.  We 
at  first  set  tip  a  boy ;  but  our  dismay  was  extreme,  as  we  turned 
our  home-comer  one  day  last  week,  to  find  the  mad-span  (so  the 
edifice  is  called)  cooling  in  a  pool  of  water  while  our  boy  was 
engaged  in  a  sharp  skirmish  with  half  a  dozen  other  '  stone-throw- 
ing animals.'  As  we  appeared,  a  specially  well-aimed  missile  stmck 
the  basement  of  the  tower  containing  our  dinner,  which  was  in- 
stantly resolved  into  a  mass  of  mud,  meat,  and  crockery.  We  had 
to  content  ourselves  with  a  coSee  dinner,  buy  a  new  span,  dismiss 
our  boy,  and  engage  a  little  maid,  ugly,  good,  and  plodding — just 
what  we  need. 

Well,  the  span  consists  of  basement  and  two  upper  stories, 
each  smaller  than  the  one  it  surmounts.  The  ground-floor  contains 
fish  or  soup,  the  next  stage  tough  meat  and  potatoes,  while  in  the 
garret  we  sometimes  discover  pudding — this  on  jours  gras.  We 
always  raise  that  top  cover  with  intense  excitement,  as  too  often  we 
find  it  empty.  We  have  learned  to  look  on  dinner  as  a  lottery  con- 
taining many  blanks  and  few  prizes.  The  house-dog  generally  gets 
all  but  the  soup  and  potatoes.  We  make  up  by  a  high  tea,  so  are 
in  no  danger  from  famine  as  yet.  • 

A  lady  has  just  said  to  me,  '  At  Christmas  we  hope  for  the  good 
weather ;  it  rains  not  always  here.'  I  should  like  to  have  statistics 
of  the  Bergen  trade  in  ifinbrellas  and  waterproofs.  We  have  not 
had  a  fine  day  since  our  arrival.    We  are  not  miserable,  however — 
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a  pair  of  Tapleys  in  spite  of  creditable  ciroumstaiMses,  we  find  un- 
failing fun  in  watching  the  Bergenese  loitering  about  the  platz,  bar- 
gaining, gossiping,  love-making,  under  heavy  sullen  ceaseless  rain, 
with  the  briskness  which  is  a  national  characteristic,  and  whidli,  if 
they  knew  what  weather  ought  to  be,  must  have  long  ago  been 
washed  away. 

It  is  just  two  o'clock,  and  though  I  write  in  the  window  I  can 
see  no  longer.  Jeanie  is  pouring  out  the  cofiee,  which  is  our  after- 
dinner  solace,  one  of  the  Bergen  customs  to  which  we  accommodate 
ourselves  readily.  Presently  we  go  out  for  a  stroll  through  mud  and 
rain  and  darkness,  to  wUch  we  are  becoming  acclimatised.  I 
wonder  if  it  is  a  patriotic  delusion  that  the  sun  sometimes  shines  up 
here — there  is  a  tradition  to  that  effect. 

We  go  to  the  theatre  this  evening :  there  is  a  Danish  company 
here.  People  are  returning  our  calls.  I  should  like  to  show  you  a 
young  married  lady  who  came  to-day ;  a  serene  golden-haired  beauty, 
with  a  soft  self-possession,  and  half  a  dozen  words  of  English  which 
are  perfectly  bewitching.   She  would  be  a  queen  of  beauty  anywhere. 

u.  B.  K. 
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It  is  generally  allowed  that  the  days  of  oratory  are  gone.  Edmund 
Bnrke  himself,  who  raised  the  like  wail  over  cMyalry,  did  no  more 
than  spout  essays,  and  send  his  listeners  to  dinner.  Eloquence  is 
only  silvern  in  modem  philosophy;  often,  indeed,  ranks  brazen  in 
our  shopkeeping  currency.  The  Bema  is  turned  into  a  reporters*- 
box.  Would  you  shake  the  Pnyx  (be  it  only  the  Bogglesley  School- 
board  room)  with  words  of  thunder,  and  bend  the  mighty  Demos  to 
your  will  (maybe  a  modest  lOZ.  adrance  in  the  salary  of  some  de- 
serving pedagogue), — the  entrance  is  through  the  sub-editor's  room, 
there  to  be  scissored  and  snipped  and  be-devilled  in  the  awful  mid- 
night hours,  until — Heaven  help  you ! — you  are  fit  to  be  ushered 
before  the  largest  circulation  in  the  world,  in  wet  print,  cheek  by 
jowl  with  a  diabolical  murder,  or  maybe  hand-in-glove  with  a  West- 
Indian  volcano.  Inky  tyrants !  beside  whom  the  Thirty  were  but 
children  at  blood  and  iron.  Why,  my  friend  Slypshod  of  the  Flos- 
boisterous  Screamer  would  have  *  boiled  down*  (his  own  irreverent 
phrase,  dear  reader)  an  Olynthiac  into  '  a  neat  half-column,'  and 
slaughtered  any  of  Hortensius's  best  things  in  '  a  side-head  par.* 
And  there  would  be  no  Thrasybulus  or  Harmodius  either  to  disturb 
his  tyranny  with  a  horsewhip ;  or  if  there  were,  there  would  be  a 
police-magistrate  also  to  put  a  muzzle  upon  his  enthusiasm.  Just 
think  how  the  world  has  changed — for  better,  for  worse — since 
Philip  of  Macedon  waged  a  war  to  bag  a  brace  of  Athenian  orators. 
Imagine  Prince  Bismarck  tagging  on  to  the  conditions  of  peace  a 
little  proviso  for  tearing  out  the  tongue  of  M.  Gambetta,  that  he 
might  prate  no  more  of  la  revanche  !  Fancy  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  like 
another  Cleon,  flooring  all  the  powers  of  the  Horse  Ouards  in  a 
speech  under  the  Reformers*  Tree,  and  sailing  himself  out  of  the 
Thames  for  another  Sphacteria — say  Ashantee,  vice  Sir  Qtmiet  Wol- 
seley,  sent  home  to  drink  hemlock !  Think  of  a  latter-day  Marc 
Antony  moving  the  stones  of  TrafEilgar-square  to  mutiny  by  an  ora- 
tion at  a  street-crossing  over  the  corpse  of  a  Liberal  Ministry ! 
Think  of  a  Bienzi  who  is  not  a  street-preacher  !  If  we  have  a  Sa- 
vonarola, he  must  fly  to  the  Contemporary  Review  for  a  hearing. 

The  pity  of  it  is  that,  in  reaping  the  rhetorical  field,  while  all 
the  flowers  have  gone  down  that  gladdened  antiquity,  the  weeds  have 
managed  to  flourish  and  fructify  a  thousandfold.  The  world  can  no 
longer  be  moved  by  the  eloquence  of  one  man,  but  it  can  be  stunned 
by  the  bawling  often  thousand.  Empires  do  not  hang  upon  a  word, 
but  a  pauper  caxmot  get  his  gruel  without  a  speech.     Time  was 
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when  the  orator  practised  under  two  suspended  swords^  lest  he  shotdd 
raise  his  shoulders  a  little  too  high.  We  benignly  stow  away  our 
hands  underneath  our  coat-tails ;  or  if  we  be  of  the  fiery  sort,  exe- 
cute a  fit  of  convulsions,  and  call  it  gesticulation.  Does  it  not  look 
more  like  involution  than  evolution — a  getting  nearer  to  the  ances- 
tral chimpanzee  rather  than  a  disowning  the  connection — to  step 
from  the  magnificent  calm  of  a  Cato  to  tiie  grinning  and  growling 
of  a  club  des  enragis — from  anadiplosis  to  '  flap-doodle*  ?  But 
there,  I  am  not  going  to  compare  past  and  present,  to  rap  the  age 
that  gives  me  bread  over  the  knuckles.  I  am  not  going  to  say 
whether  ^schines  could  beat  Mr.  Disraeli  at  turning  a  phrase,  or 
Tully  hold  a  candle  to  Mr.  Gladstone ;  my  concern  is  with  only  one 
growth  of  the  spirit  .which  throws  elocution  down  among  the  dead 
men,  and  turns  the  art  of  Demoslihenes  into  a  poor  trade  for  bores. 
Enter  the  Man  who  Speaks !  And  let  me  remind  you,  reader,  who 
may  be  dozing  away  on  the  benches,  it  is  the  correct  thing  to  sig- 
nalise his  coming  by  ^  prolonged  applause.' 

All  free-bom  Britons — snore  they  on  the  cushions  of  the  Painted 
Chamber,  or  sip  their  toddy  in  a  grog-shop  of  St.  Giles — inay  be 
divided  roughly  into  those  who  speak  and  those  who  listen,  leaving 
out  the  Uttle  fraction  of  those  who  think,  as  involving  too  long  a 
sum  in  decimals  to  represent  them.  Groggins  has  notions  about 
the  universal  republic,  but  can  only  deliver  himself  of  oaths ;  Scrog- 
gins  speaks  his  sentiments,  and  is  monarch  in  a  beer-swilling  little 
world  of  his  own.  Dromio  or  Grumio,  who  adorns  your  hammer- 
cloth  with  his  shins,  thinks  he  is  groaning  under  the  iron  heel  of 
three-guineas-a-week  board-wages ;  and  lo,  there  arises  some  Mas- 
saniello  of  the  kitchen,  some  Leonidasian  Jeames,  to  put  his  woes 
in  pentasyllabics,  and  sound  them  through  the  world.  Does  not  the 
honourable  member  for  the  Smudgeley  Burghs  hire  his  lungs  to  the 
great  shoeblack  interest  ?  And  is  there  not  an  association  of  fat 
men  ?  All  of  which  is  quite  proper ;  for,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  would  say, 
must  not  the  dumb  millions  speak  somehow  ?  and  how  much  more 
pleasantly  with  adjectives  than  with  brickbats !  But  what,  in  the 
name  of  all  that  is  invocable,  what  interest,  clique,  or  association, 
what  '  ism'  or  '  ology,'  dean  or  devil,  does  the  Man  of  Speech  repre- 
sent ?  Man  of  genius  we  know,  or  at  least  take  upon  credit ;  man 
of  straw,  man  of  law,  man  of  physic ;  but  what  is  there  in  speech, 
eternal  speech,  and  nothing  but  speech,  that  of  its  own  mere  crea- 
tion should  make  Mr.  Jangleby  Dundrum  an  immortality  in  the 
newspapers,  and  get  him  ko-too'd  to  in  a  considerable  set  as  an 
institution  of  the  country  ?  He  is  not  great,  nor  yet  wise,  nor  yet 
eloquent.  A  middle-aged,  placid-faced,  correctly-taUored  gentleman, 
of  no  particular  cast  of  countenance,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent;  whose 
address  is  his  dub,  and  whose  means  of  livelihood  are  said  club's 
insoluble  puzzle ;  but  yet  with  that  inefiable  something  about  him 
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— that  tranquil  knowingness,  ihai  gentle  stifTening  of  shirt-coDar, 
that  etemally-sitting-for-yonr-portrait  air — which  singles  the  public 
man  out  of  a  crowd  as  easily  as  if  he  had  been  turned  out  naked. 
Maybe  he  has  not  paid  his  landlady's  bill,  but  he  strolls  down  Bond- 
street  and  buys  his  gloves  in  a  way  that  makes  the  shopman  attend 
to  him  like  a  listening  senate.  See  him  in  the  bow-window  of  his 
club,  informing  his  friend  that  it  is  a  fine  day  for  the  time  of  year, 
and  you  are  morally  certain  he  is  letting  him  into  the  fiEtte  of  a 
Ministry.  Peep  into  his  letter-box,  and  you  will  see  he  is  inun- 
dated with  begging  epistles,  pestered  by  fashionable  tailors  for  his 
custom,  deluged  with  petitions  to  preside  at  charity  dinners,  or  pro- 
pose the  Yang-tse-kiang  resolution  at  the  great  Heathen  Chinese 
missionary  meeting,  and  quite  mobbed  with  offers  of  directorships 
and  insinuations  of  shares  from  every  bantling  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
from  the  Boyal  Pussicat  Life  and  Accident  Insurance  Company  to 
the  Patent  Silver  Association  for  the  Development  of  the  Mountains 
of  the  Moon.  We  have  heard  before  now  of  people  bom  with  silver 
spoons  in  their  mouths,  of  statesmen  silent  in  seven  languages;  but 
how  account  for  a  mere  speech-grinder  howling  himself  into  reputation 
with  fantasias  upon  a  single  tongue  ?  For  rob  him  of  his  Johnson*  a 
Dictionary  and  his  Book  of  Select  Quotations^  and  Mr.  Jangleby 
Dundrum  wakes  up  to-morrow  morning  a  Samson  without  his  locks, 
to  be  chased  out  of  the  Heathen  Chinese  business  in  the  afternoon, 
and  coughed  down  at  a  City  banquet  before  midnight. 

Of  course  he  is  an  M.P.  You  sight  him  invariably  on  debate 
nights,  lolling  on  a  well-displayed  Ministerial  bench,  with  his  eyes 
resting  blandly  upon  space,  while  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  un- 
looses his  thunder,  as  who  should  say :  *  Poor  fellow !  he  really 
imagines  he  is  ruffling  my  serenity  with  this  twaddle.'  But  be  it 
remarked,  that  in  Parliament  the  Man  who  Speaks  never  speaks  at 
all,  content  with  directing  Cabinets  by  a  quiet  hob-nob  with  his 
friend  the  Premier,  which,  by  some  ill-luck,  gets  noised  abroad  in 
the  papers  and  gossiped  about  in  the  clubs.  The  Premier  was 
timing  his  watch,  which  had  galloped  three  minutes  fast ;  and  Dun- 
dram  must  publish  an  indignant  denial  that  their  conversation  had 
the  least  reference  in  the  world  to  the  hour  being  ripe  for  disestab- 
lishment. Parliament  is  his  Olympus ;  if  he  cannot  fight  with 
Hercules  for  the  honours  of  the  celestials,  he  can  at  least  borrow 
thence  the  lumen  purpureum  that  carries  him  through  the  world  a 
god.  Just  as  there  are  members  of  Parliament  never  breathed  of 
in  Hansard  who  win  fiEune  by  writing  bad  novels,  members  classed 
A  1  at  the  Jockey  Club,  sovereigns  of  the  prize-ring,  or  lions  in  the 
greenroom,  so  doth  our  Dundrum  take  unto  himself  a  realm  where 
there  are  believers  as  well  as  golden  gifts  for  the  oracle,  and  many  a 
priest,  too,  to  burn  incense  under  his  nostrils.  StroU  into  the 
annual  ruction  of  the  Best-in-Peace  Society,  for  example  (my  Lord 
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Bakewyam,  in  the  peerage  of  Kingdnm  Kmn,  in  the  chair),  and  hear 
Mr.  Jangleby  Dondnun  demolish  standing  armies  with  the  third 
resolution.  The  very  *  Sir,  I  rise/  which  is  the  first  shot  in  the 
campaign,  seems  to  make  guilty  Ministers  of  War  tremble  in  their 
cabinets.  A  bloodthirsty  scion  of  the  Horse  Guards  Bine,  who  has 
dropped  in  '  to  hear  the  row/  qnakes  in  his  irreyerent  high-lows  as 
Mr.  Dmidrom  hnrls  at  his  head  the  ambitions  plots  of  kings  and  the 
awakening  scorn  of  the  nations,  and  is  ready  to  weep  oyer  his  one- 
and-sizpence  a  day  as  the  orator  foreshadows  the  time  when  (happily 
for  itself  and  for  the  world)  that  mnch-abnsed  ^  war-dmm'  shall '  throb 
no  longer,'  and  the  Best-in-Peace  Society  settle  down  to  little  things 
in  the  Uniyersal  Gircumlocntion  Office.  Do  the  worthy  citizens  ^o 
supply  the  '  yociferons  applause'  belieye  really  that  the  three  odd 
millions  or  so  of  armed  men  in  Europe  will  make  a  bonfire  of  their 
rifles  and  melt  down  their  Krupp  guns  for  church  music  because  Mr. 
Dundrum  leyels  a  platitude  at  them  from  a  back-room  off  Holbom  ? 
Sceptic !  is  it  so  long  since  the  Shiloh  was  bom  in  Kent  ?  Does 
not  your  shrewd  neighbour  Pincherd,  who  has  neyer  been  accused 
of  mistaking  a  half-crown  for  a  florin  in  settling  with  the  green- 
grocer, hold  high  reyels  with  his  deceased  mother-in-law  in  dai^ 
stances? 

Pursue  we  our  hero  to  the  board-room  of  the  Silyer  Moonshine 
CJompany  (Limited).  It  is  the  first  half-yearly  gathering  of  the 
shareholders.  Owing  to  the  exceptional  temperature  of  the  torrid 
zone  for  the  past  season,  which  smelted  the  precious  ore  without  the 
interyention  of  a  forge-bellows  and  took  it  up  for  circulation  in  the 
skies,  there  is  no  diyidend ;  and  there  being  instead  a  call  for  another 
20,000Z.  to  push  operations  into  the  Bum-mee-Nuggit  country,  said 
shareholders  are  fidgeting  discontentedly  on  their  benches,  and 
glowering  from  under  hat -brims  at  the  directors'  table  as  if  they 
thought  of  calling  in  a  policeman.  Mark  the  airy  assurance  with 
which  Mr.  Jangleby  Dundrum,  M.P.  (as  the  secretary  takes  care 
unctuously  to  announce  him),  talks  of  '  the  yisitation  of  Diyine  Pro- 
yidence  which  has  for  the  moment,  and  only  for  the  moment,  im- 
peded our  march  to  the  tremendous  riches  of  Central  Africa;'  and 
mark  the  confiding  curates  and  North-country  innocents  who  haye 
cast  their  little  all  into  the  Moonshine  business,  how  their  eyes 
glisten  and  their  purse-strings  fly  open  as  the  great  M.P.  builds  op 
suryeys  and  reports  and  statistics  sky-high,  with  a  flayour  of  Mungo  ^ 
Park,  and  a  passing  yision  of  OtAt  bright  silyer -land  which  a  b^- 
garly  call  of  2Z.  a  share  will  unlock  to  them,  and  them  alone !  Old 
Blubberly,  who  had  a  red-hot  amendment  in  his  pocket,  feels  so  like 
a  criminal  that  he  must  pop  up  to  second  the  adoption  of  the  report, 
which  he  does  with  quite  boisterous  cordiality ;  and  a  knowing  one 
on  'Change,  who  had  stepped  in  to  see  a  smash,  chuc^es  to  himself^ 
*  Dam'  deyer  fellow  that !'  as  the  20,0001.  is  yoted  with  acclamation. 
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and  straightway  secures  Dnndram  far  a  little  yeniiire  of  his  own  for 
the  utilisation  of  diimney-sweepings. 

Still  more  is  he  ever  at  home  wh^i  the  oanse  of  suffering  fan-^ 
manity  leaves  its  card.  He  is  a  patron  (a  guinea  per  annum)  of  the 
Boyal  Italian  Monkey-boys'  Protection  Assoeiation^  with  a  Boyal 
EUghness  for  its  pre&ddent.  Bat  the  Boyal  Italians  want  papering 
and  painting,  with  a  gymnasinm  and  marbles,  and  sommon  all  cha- 
ritable London  to  an  '  extraordinary'  to  Ufl;  l^em  over  the  difficulty. 
Dundrum  arriyes,  beams  upon  the  little  monkeys,  extends  two  dainty 
fingers  to  the  manager,  and  sails  into  one  of  the  nearest  chairs  to  the 
Boyal  Highness,  with  the  air  of  one  who  has  a  cheque  in  his  waistcoat- 
podiet  that  will  assure  a  deoent  annuity  to  erery  vagrant  Italian  that 
has  ever  come  within  sound  of  a  barrel-organ.  He  has  come  to  con- 
tribute— a  speech.  See  how  the  old  tricks  of  the  professional  bore 
are  played  over  again ;  how  his  fiEtce  lengthens  gravely  as  the  inevit- 
able '  report'  unfolds  the  embarrassments  of  the  Boyal  Italians ;  how 
childlike  his  smile  as  blood  royal  essays  a  joke ;  and  how  deftly  he 
insinuates  '  Hear,  hear !'  just  as  blood  royal  has  lost  its  way  in  a 
maze  of  metaphors  and  comes  to  a  dead  stop!  Yonder  grizzled 
pressman  has  read  him  through  and  through  any  time  these  fifteen 
years,  and  could  make  his  speech  for  him  without  hearing  a  word  of 
it.  For  fiAeen  years  he  has  been  expressing  his  regret  iiiai  the 
res<dution  has  not  been  intrusted  to  abler  hands  than  his,  and  for 
fifteen  ;fears  a  solitary  '  No !'  has  followed  in  parenthesis.  Ghrumpy 
old  Bushlight  too  (tallow-chandling  millionaire,  who  spells  '  Bespect- 
fnlly  yours'  with  a  i,  and  follows  paternal  Putney  in  dealing  with 
the  letter  h)  does  not  feel  the  least  scorn  in  life  for  the  Man  of 
Speech.  ^  0  dear  no,  not  by  no  means !  Certainly  not !'  as  Master 
Charley  Bates  would  say.  But  when  the  hon.  gentleman  half-de- 
precatingly  affirms  his  conviction  that  he  has  alr^y  trespassed  too 
tsLT  upon  their  indulgence,  Bushlight  cuts  in  with  an  unequivocal 
^  Hear,  hear !'  and  when  the  practical  work  comes  (Bushlight  hates 
all  but  the  practical),  flings  his  fifty-pound  banknote  on  the  table 
with  an  indignant  swagger  that  veut  Mre,  *  There's  what  I  call  an 
oration !'  (As  matter  of  taste,  Mr.  BushUj^t  might  have  preferred 
to  say  *  a  horation.')  And  it  is  worthy  of  observation  that  the  taUow- 
chandler  searches  the  subscription-list  vainly  the  next  morning  for 
the  hon.  member's  initials.  Poor  practical  Budilight!  For  the 
one  that  will  poke  out  thy  fifty,  buried  deep  in  the  advertisement- 
sheet,  a  thousand  will  read  the  great  philanthropisli  upon  mcmkey- 
boys,  and  nevar  dream  of  inquiring  whether  he  has  backed  his  senti- 
ments with  a  ridiculous  banknote. 

But  it  is  only  in  ^  Parliament  out  of  session,'  after  all,  when 
he  lights  among  his  constituents  at  Smulton-by-the-Sea,  that  the 
Man  of  Speech's  glory  is  at  perihdi<Mi.  There  is  the  new  Suspen- 
sion Bridge  over  the  Crawley  to  be  inaugurated  with  sentiment  and 
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champagne.  There  is  the  Snailton  School  of  Art  to  he  talked  to 
ahont  the  old  masters,  and  indoctrinated  with  fiacts  from  the  last 
report  of  the  Kensington  Science  and  Art  Department.  There  is 
the  local  corps  of  Yofaanteers  to  be  harangaed  at  their  annual  knife- 
and-fork  practice,  and  informed  at  the  end  of  nproarions  second 
tumblers  that  *  Britons  never,  never  shall  be  slaves!'  (for  the  anni- 
hilator  of  standing  armies  makes  a  mental  reservation  in  regard  to 
the  Snailton  Invincibles'  branch  of  the  service.)  Of  all  which  pro- 
ceedings the  connty  Argus  publishes  foil  and  sympathetic  parties- 
lars  in  their  imaginative  man's  best  style,  '  leaded'  and  '  capped' 
as  only  *  The  Birth  of  a  Royal  Prince'  or  a  *  Brutal  Murder'  could 
be.  Nay,  the  enterprising  proprietor  sends  forth  a  '  Special  Sup- 
plement,' weighted  with  Dundrum's  'account  of  his  stewardship.' 
And  such  a  triumphant  account  as  that  was !  '  It  left  the  Blues,' 
remarked  the  sarcastic  editor,  '  for  many  a  long  day  in  the  blues.' 
For  the  Snailtonese,  whose  chief  business  in  life  was  to  catch  pil- 
chards and  cure  them,  dabbled  little  in  politics,  agitated  themselves 
chiefly  about  making  a  haul  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  on  the  impe- 
rial treasury  to  build  a  breakwater ;  and  on  this  subject  Mr.  Jan- 
gleby  Dundrum  was  especially  affecting.  The  terrors  of  the  vasty 
deep  he  pictured — pictured  the  pilchard  mariner  tossed  sky-high 
within  sight  of  their  rock-bound  shore,  and  half  insinuated  that  the 
Treasury  would  lay  themselves  open  to  an  indictment  for  wilfol 
murder  by  any  further  neglect  of  the  cry  of  *  A  breakwater!'  Which 
arose  from  out  the  fishy  graves  of  many  a  shark-devoured  Snail- 
tonese, and  was  echoed  by  the  voice  of  the  whole  civilised  world. 
More  than  that,  he  added  diplomatically,  he  was  not  at  present  at 
liberty  to  say,  for  reasons  that  would  be  apparent  to  the  most  limited 
intelligence ;  but  he  thought  he  might  appeal  to  the  deputation  of 
the  Honourable  Guild  of  Merchant  Pilchards,  who  had  done  him 
the  honour  of  waiting  upon  him  on  this  subject,  to  say  that  it  would 
not  be  his  fault  if  the  day  did  not  soon  dawn  that  would  bring  some- 
body from  the  Board  of  Works  down  to  Snailton-by-the-Sea,  with 
the  plan  of  a  breakwater  in  his  portmanteau.  Whereupon  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  deputation  looked  very  wise  and  shouted  'Hear,  hear!' 
and  a  voice  cried,  '  Three  cheers  for  Dundrum !'  which,  says  the 
report,  'were  given  with  three  times  three.'  The  truth  is  the 
Honourable  Qmld  of  Merchant  Pilchards  had  only  been  told,  with 
winks  and  nods,  that,  without  infringing  official  courtesy,  their  M.P. 
thought  he  was  safe  in  inferring,  from  certain  interviews  and  com- 
munications of  a  highly  confidential  character  (which  he  regretted 
deeply  he  was  not  at  liberty  more  particularly  to  allude  to),  that  he 
and  his  distinguished  firiend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  un- 
derstood one  another.  The  winks  and  nods,  being  those  of  a  small 
Talleyrand,  did  the  rest ;  and  the  honourable  gentleman  received 
the  benisons  of  his  country  as  meekly  as  if  he  had  only  carried  a 
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Beform  Bill  or  pacified  Ireland.  Some  hnndreds  of  the  Argus  hay- 
ing got  somehow  sprinkled  gratis  over  London,  he  returns  to  town 
with  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  safest  men  in  the  House, 
and  Ministers  begin  to  perceive  in  him  a  decided  natural  affinity  for 
a  Gommissionership  of  Disused  Postage  Stamps. 

And  if  by  and  by  Mr.  Jangleby  Dundrum  should  pass  into 
some  little  comer  of  history,  and  be  mourned  in  the  county  Argus 
in  the  same  black  blotchy  borders  that  wept  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, will  it  have  been,  after  all,  so  bad  a  travesty  of  greatness  ? 
Humbug  is  as  necessary  to  our  civilisation  as  shirt-collars  or  babies. 
To  be  sure,  you  don't  quite  see  the  little  use  the  Man  of  Speech 
has  in  the  economy  of  nature ;  neither,  caro  mio,  do  you  altogether 
understand  why  tlds  universe  could  not  spin  around  tolerably  well 
without  your  occasional  twinge  of  lumbago.  Would  it  not  be  a 
queer  commentary  on  our  vanities  if,  SBons  away  in  the  future,  some 
schoolboy,  asked  to  name  the  greatest  orator  of  ancient  times,  should 
stumble  upon  Dundrum  instead  of  Demosthenes,  and  discover  that 
he  flourished  in  Snailton-by-the  Sea  ? 

vrajiiAM  o'bbien. 
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The  sun  is  shining  warmly  npon  the  quay,  and  the  river  is  ^ttering 
and  sparkling  in  his  beams,  as  we  saunter  lazily  along  homewards, 
a  small  procession  composed  of  two  little  girls  who  have  jnst  been  libe- 
rated from  the  grille  of  the  conyent,  and  their  parents.  We  loitar 
here  and  there  to  watch  the  barge  tacking  to  and  fro  with  its  big 
brown  sail ;  the  busy  ferry-boat,  loaded  with  peasants  and  haycarts, 
puffing  noisily  across.  Of  a  sudden  our  party  is  joined  by  a  dog — a 
somewhat  truculent-looking  black  dog,  whose  broken  hair  sticks  out 
roughly  from  his  sides ;  one  of  the  nondescript  curs  used  by  French 
shepherds.  His  eyes  are  restless  and  xmeasy ;  he  runs  from  that 
side  to  this ;  a  muzde  which  he  has  contrived  to  scrape  away  from 
his  mouth  hangs  loosely  about  his  head.  He  has  such  a  forlorn  and 
woe-begone  appearance  that  the  girls  are  anxious  to  pat  and  comfort 
him ;  but  this  prudence  forbids.  The  dog  seems  friendly  enough 
too ;  but  not  to  his  own  species.  He  flies  out  savagely  at  one  or 
two  dogs  we  happen  to  meet,  and  drives  them  oflF  howling.  As  we 
stop  at  the  douane  to  ask  some  questions,  the  dog  misses  us  and 
runs  back,  and  we  see  him  no  more. 

But  we  hear  of  our  friend  before  long.  All  the  town  is  in  a  fer- 
ment about  him.  It  seems  that  immediately  after  he  left  us  the 
dog  went  raving  mad,  biting  and  tearing  at  everything,  and  was  at 
last  chased  into  a  yard  and  shot.  Local  government  in  France  is 
generally  alert  enough,  and  ere  the  afternoon  had  passed  we  hear 
the  official  *  tambour'  echoing  through  the  streets ;  a  proclamation 
by  the  maire :  '  Considering  that  a  rabid  dog  had  found  its  way  into 
0 — ,  and  had  bitten  sundry  dogs,  horses,  cats,  it  is  ordered  that  all 
dogs  and  cats  be  confined  to  their  respective  homes  for  forty  days, 
and  that  all  animals  known  to  have  been  bitten  should  be  at  once 
destroyed.' 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  consternation  thus  excited.  As 
a  rule,  every  other  house  in  our  town  possesses  a  dog ;  a  dog  which 
occupies  in  the  household  a  position  of  dignity  and  consideration. 
An  edict  for  the  destruction  of  these  pets  was  as  cruel  as  Herod's 
decree  for  the  massacre  of  the  innocents.  Everybody  repudiates 
indignantly  the  idea  that  his  or  her  particular  dog  has  been  bitten. 
Every  one  is  equally  ready  to  testify  that  the  neighbour's  dog  is 
infected.  The  commissaire  of  police  is  the  confidant  of  all  these 
rumours.     He  listens  impassively.     He  believes  all  that  is  reported 
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to  the  detriment  of  the  neighbour ;  he  is  utterly  inoredoloas  of  all 
that  is  said  in  one's  own  exculpation. 

Our  commissaire  of  police  is  not  a  popular  character.  He  is 
believed  to  role  the  town.  The  juge  de  paix  is  a  mere  tool  in  his 
hands,  they  say.  The  commissaire  is  judge,  sheriff,  executioner, 
all  in  one.  Woe  to  you  if  you  are  a  poor  man,  and  fall  under  his 
displeasure !  However,  if  an  angel  from  heaven  came  down  to  assume 
his  functions,  he  would  not  be  more  popular  than  M.  Blanquet.  In 
this  case,  his  action,  if  stem  and  decisive,  is  clearly  for  the  public 
good.  Dozens  of  bodies  of  dogs  soon  cover  the  not-over-pellucid 
tide.     Society  breathes  fredly  once  more. 

And  now  our  town  assumes  the  curious  appearance  of  a  place 
without  dogs  or  cats,  and  one  is  able  to  realise  what  a  gap  the  de- 
struction of  these  animals  would  make  in  our  daily  Uves.  The 
streets  assume  an  appearance  triste  and  forlorn;  an  oppressive  silence 
reigns.  Even  the  nights  are  too  still  and  unbroken.  What  a  relief 
to  hear  a  plaintive  cat-call,  a  tender  appeal  to  Moll  Boe ! 

In  France  the  law  is  supreme.  One  realises  the  fact  with  a 
certain  awe.  Even  the  cats,  whom  we  have  always  believed  to  be 
unamenable  to  discipline — even  the  cats  obey  it.  Certainly  the 
time  of  half  the  women  is  taken  up  in  looking  after  the  cats.  One 
sees  grimalkin  at  the  window  essaying  a  furtive  escapade  on  the  tiles ; 
he  is  clutched  by  his  mistress,  a  desperate  struggle  ensues,  the  re- 
sult of  which  is  lost  to  us  in  the  shadowed  interior.  Other  cats  are 
bound  in  chains  of  tape,  of  ribbon ;  prisoners  tied  to  the  legs  of 
their  owners'  chairs.  In  the  mean  time  we  may  suppose  that 
mice  increase.  Puss-in-Boots  was  inclined  to  abandon  her  proper 
functions.  A  cat  in  gloves,  we  read,  catches  no  mice.  But  Mimi 
in  chains,  grimalkin  tied  and  bound, — surely  now  the  race  of  rodents 
may  rejoice,  and  hail  their  day  of  deliverance  as  actually  having 
dawned. 

After  all  we  were  premature  in  recording  the  victory  of  the  law. 
The  cats  have  broken  loose  and  are  in  flagrant  rebellion.  For  two 
nights  order  reigned  and  absolute  stillness.  On  the  third  the  night 
was  vocal  with  their  cries.  On  the  ridges  of  the  roo&  the  cats 
howled  defiance  to  the  law,  to  the  administration,  to  the  commissaire 
of  police. 

The  administijition  was  puzzled,  and  the  arm  of  the  law  was  for 
the  moment  paralysed.  The  offenders  could  not  be  followed  or 
identified.  It  seemed  impossible  to  make  their  owners  responsible. 
The  female  population  of  the  town  were  jubilant ;  in  secret  they 
abetted  the  emeute  of  the  cats,  and  laughed  in  their  sleeves  at  the 
commissaire.  But  their  laughter  was  short-lived.  The  adminis- 
tration has  devoted  servants  who  will  not  hesitate  even  at  a  Idchete 
to  vindicate  its  authority.  On  the  day  following  the  escape  of  the 
cats  it  was  whispered  that  terrible  reprisals  had  been  made.     The 
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streets  had  been  secretly  sown  with  poisoned  gobes.  In  six  con- 
tigaoas  houses  as  many  cats  lay  a-dying.  Load  and  deep  were  the 
maledictions  of  their  owners. 

And  now  the  official  dram  comes  round  once  more,  and  as  its 
rataplan  echoes  through  the  streets,  the  inhabitants  gather  in  knots 
to  listen  to  the  latest  announcement  of  authority.  It  is  a  denun- 
ciation of  those  who  scatter  poisoned  gobes.  The  practice  is  in- 
famous ;  it  cannot  be  permitted ;  those  found  guilty  of  it  will  be 
subject  to  the  severest  penalties.  Every  one  admires  the  profound 
finesse  of  the  commissaire.  The  women  no  longer  laugh  at  him ; 
they  regard  him  with  mingled  awe  and  aversion.  In  the  mean  time 
the  poison-balls  are  still  scattered  about  the  streets ;  the  cats  con- 
tinue to  die. 

It  must  have  been  some  such  catastrophe  as  this,  one  would 
think,  that  made  Dick  Whittington's  fortune.  There  is  hardly  a 
cat  left  alive  in  our  town ;  a  shipload  of  cats  now  making  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  Seine  might  make  the  fortune  of  its  charterer.  The 
reign  of  terror  has  come  to  an  end  for  mere  lack  of  victims,  and  all 
that  is  left  to  us  is  to  mourn  our  dead. 

Well,  the  forty  days  of  discipline  are  over  at  last,  and  dogs  are 
once  more  permitted  to  be  at  large.  But  very  few  seem  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  permission,  and  these  go  about  silently  and  warily,  as  it 
not  quite  assured  of  their  exemption  from  the  fate  of  their  brethren. 

We,  too,  are  conscious  that  our  relations  with  the  canine  race 
have  xmdergone  a  change.  We  are  fond  of  dogs,  but  we  mistrust 
them  now.  Any  one  of  these  animals  may  carry  in  its  jaws  the 
possibilities  of  a  sudden  and  cruel  death.  There  is  scarcely  any 
mode  of  quitting  the  world  as  appalling  to  the  imagination  as  this — 
a  death  by  hydrophobia ;  and  rabies  in  dogs  now  seems  to  be  on  the 
increase.  In  England,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  madness  seems 
to  have  raged  like  an  epidemic.  In  almost  every  centre  of  popula- 
tion bylaws  have  been  put  in  force  in  restraint  of  their  liberty, 
and  it  has  really  become  a  serious  question  as  to  whether  the  keeping 
of  dogs  in  populous  places  should  not  be  whoHy  interdicted.  Let 
us  hope  that  some  other  solution  of  the  difficulty  will  be  found.  We 
can't  afford  to  lose  the  companionship  of  our  dogs. 

Where,  indeed,  should  we  look  for  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
our  four-footed  companions  ?  What  equivalent  fi^r  their  silent  un- 
obtrusive sympathy?  From  our  children,  who  are  as  much  of  a 
plague  as  a  blessing  ?  From  wife  or  from  husband,  the  more  affec- 
tionate the  more  exacting  ?  Do  not  mistake  or  imagine  that  the 
writer  places  on  the  same  level  the  social  affections  and  the  love  we 
bear  our  domestic  pets.  But  the  latter  has  a  value  of  its  own.  It 
is  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  cup  of  life,  a  flavouring,  a  spice,  a 
sprig  of  rosemary,  the  want  of  which  would  add  to  the  general  flat- 
ness and  unprofitableness  of  existence.  f.  t. 
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SEA-BANK  FARM 

BT  HBNBT  JACKSOK,  AUTHOR  OF  '  GILBERT  RUOOB,*  *  ARGUS  FAIRBAJRN/ 
*  HBABTH  GHOSTS,'  ETO. 


Chapter  IX.  Aunt  Craik's  Tactics. 

When  aunt  Craik  heard  of  the  seaman's  visit  and  the  scanty 
tidings  he  hrooght,  she  gravely  shook  her  head,  and  said : 

*  Dorothy,  I  don't  like  secrets  of  no  sort.  If  people's  got  good 
consciences  they  needn't  he  afraid  to  be  open  and  straightfor'ard.  It's 
a  bad  sign  when  thy  brother  sends  thee  little  shabby  bits  o'  paper  by  a 
stranger's  hands,  who  maybe  a  convict  'scaped  from  Botany  Bay,  for 
anght  we  know.' 

But  the  idea  of  criminal  offences  in  connection  with  that  pleasant 
Mr.  Fleetwood  was  ludicrous,  and  I  tol4  aunt  Craik  she  would  have 
agreed  ?dth  me  had  she  seen  him. 

'  I  never  wish  to  see  anybody  who  comes  on  secret  errands  from 
one  o' my  blood-relations,  Dorothy,*  was  the  severe  reply.  *  You'd 
better  say  no  more.' 

Though  aunt  Craik  spoke  sternly,  I  could  see  her  thin  face  twitch 
and  her  lip  tremble.  I  had  never  known  until  lately  how  fond  she  was 
of  her  ^nephew,  or  guessed  the  warm  affections  that  were  hidden  under 
that  hard  exterior.  But  aunt  Craik  had  other  troubles  on  her  mind  ere 
long — ^troubles  of  a  near  and  pressing  nature.  The  farm  was  not  pros- 
pering. Bad  harvests,  bad  prices,  and  probably  also  bad  management, 
had  made  sad  work  with  our  finances.  The  loss  of  the  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  of  which  my  father  had  been  robbed  that  fatal  fair-day  was 
the  beginning  of  our  troubles.  To  people  fEirming  on  a  small  scale 
such  a  loss  was  of  great  importance.  Luttrell  the  shepherd  and  aunt 
Craik  grumbled  from  morning  till  night,  declaring  they  had  never 
known  *  such  times'  in  all  their  lives,  and  predicting  ruin  and  bank- 
ruptcy not  only  to  ourselves,  but  to  the  whole  agricultural  interest  and 
the  entire  British  nation.  There  were  moments  when,  looking  at  my 
father  sitting  vacantly  by  the  fireside,  painful  reflections  would  force 
themselves  upon  me.  What  would  become  of  him,  in  his  helpless  de- 
pendent state,  if  poverty  fell  upon  us  ? 

But  poor  aunt  Craik,  to  whom  this  same  reflection  often  occurred 
no  doubt,  had  devised  a  way  out  of  our  troubles — a  way  in  which  I  was 
80  closely  interested,  and  which  involved  such  a  serious  disturbance  of 
my  peace  of  mind  for  some  months,  that  it  must  be  recorded  here. 

I  was  making  up  the  home  accounts  one  evening,  when  my  aunt, 
who  sat  knitting  opposite,  began : 

^  Three  pound  nine,  dost  'ee  say,  for  repairin'  the  wagon  and 
TwxD  SsBixB,  Vol.  YII.  F.S.  Vol.  XXYU.  S 
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mendin'  the  horse-rake  ?  Ay,  that's  how  the  money  goes !  I  think 
the  men's  as  bad  at  breakin'  as  the  lasses  evBry  bit,  as  far  as  I  can 
see.  Tear  and  smash  everything  yoa'ye  got  to  pieces,  that's  all 
they're  fit  for,  I  reckon.  Here's  three  chiney  basins  and  a  pudden- 
dish  gone  this  week ;  and  they've  broke  the  pump  in  the  yard  and 
got  the  barn-door  nearly  off  the  hinges.  Th^  wants  a  master  after 
*em,  they  does.     They'll  bring  ns  all  to  rack  and  ruin  yet.* 

Annt  Graik  was  silent  for  about  the  space  of  five  minutes,  during 
which  her  knitting-needles  clattered  away  furiously^  and  then  she 
recommenced: 

'  Dorothy,  why  don't  you  ever  wear  your  silk  dress  nowadajs  ? 
Young  girls  ought  to  look  smart  and  natty,  and  not  always  to  be 
dressed  like  Quakers.  The  Miss  Dicki'sons  had  cherry-coloured 
French  merinos  on  last  Sunday,  I  see ;  and  uncommon  wdl  they 
looked.  I  wish  thou'd  give  thy  mind  a  little  more  to  thy  dress, 
my  dear.' 

The  sentiment  was  so  novel  and  unlooked  for,  coming  £*om 
aunt  Graik,  that  I  lifted  up  my  head  from  the  accounts,  and  stared 
at  her  with  unfeigned  amazement. 

*  Why,  aunt,'  I  exclaimed,  *I  am  surprised  to  hear  you  give 
such  advice.  I  thought  the  young  girls  of  the  present  day  were  too 
much  given  to  dress  and  finery  T 

*Very  likely,  Dorothy,  you  are  surprised.  There  are  many 
surprises  for  us  i^  this  worid.  I  am  surprised  to  think  I  was  at 
chapel  again  last  Sunday ;  I  am  surprised  that  I've  got  to  speak  to 
Mrs.  Dicki'son  again.  But  if  I  see  it  my  duty  so  to  do,  I  don't  care 
for  surprises.* 

This  was  rather  an  enigmatical  way  of  speaking;  but  aunt 
Graik  delighted  in  dark  forms  of  speech  at  times.  Enlightenment 
came  ere  long. 

*  You  know,  Dorothy,  I  am  only  a  broken  reed  to  trust  to,  after 
all.  I'm  willin'  enough  and  managing  enough,  God  knows ;  but  I 
can't  be  expected  te  last  for  ever — 'specially  workin'  as  I've  done 
lately.  I  reckon  I'm  not  long  for  this  world.  I  may  be  took, 
Dorpthy,  any  momin'  before  you're  up  out  o'  bed,  or  I  may  drop 
down  on  the  laundry  floor  in  the  midst  o'  the  wash  any  Monday  as 
comes.  We're  all  liable  to  be  took ;  hut  some's  liabler  than  others, 
and  I'm  o'  that  sort,  I'm  afraid.  So  you  see,  Dorothy,  I  bcigin  to 
feel  as  we  oughtn't  perhaps  to  shut  ourselves  out  from  the  rest  o' 
tbe  world,  and  humour  ourselves  to  bein'  alone;  for  what  would 
be(5ome  on  you  and  your  dear  father  if  I  was  took  and  you  was  left  ? 
That's  a  question  I  puts  to  myself  every  night  as  I  lays  my  head  on 
my  piHow,  and  it  keeps  me  awake  for  hours,  I  assure  you.' 

*  I  don't  know,  aunt,  indeed,  what  we  should  do  without  you/ 
I  replied,  a  sudden  sense  of  all  we  owed  to  the  untiring  industry 
and  caf efiilness  of  the  speaker  crossing  my  min3. 
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'  Well  then,  Dorotky,  don't  yoa  see  as  I'm  right  in  trying  to 
mi^  loyBelf  more  sooiabk  wi'  my  neighboare  ?  How  we  yim  -ever 
to  get  acquainted  with  a  body  if  we  stops  at  home  from  one  week's 
end  to  another,  and  never  stirs  out  o'  the  garden?  Why,  bless 
thy  soul,  I  was  married  and  settled  in  my  own  home  afore  I  was 
thy  age!' 

The  last  words  revealed  to  me  the  drift  of  annt  Craak's  speeck. 
I  felt  the  colour  momit  to  my  {ace. 

'  Yes,  thou'lt  be  two-and-tw^ity  next  birthday,  Dorothy.  It's 
time  one  looked  aboat  for  a  husband,  if  ever  thou  art  to  faave  a 
house  o'  thy  own.* 

8uoh  was  tiie  introduction  to  aunt  Graik's  new  tactics.  From 
that  day  I  believe  she  commenced  '  looking  about'  for  a  husbwid 
for  me.  Ere  long  the  novel  apparition  of  a  suitor  made  its  appear- 
ance at  Sea-Bank  Farm. 

The  first  swain  aunt  Graik  introduced  was  a  Mr.  Bollocks,  a 
fair-haired  young  man  of  a  red-ochre  complexion  and  unwieldy 
limbs,  over  which  he  had  not  the  slightest  control.  He  stood  six 
feet  high,  and  was  always  in  his  own  or  somebody  else's  way.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  respectable  farmer  whose  lands  adjoined  our  own, 
and  the  facilities  this  offered  for  managing  the  two  farms  was,  I 
believe,  the  principal  reason  for  aunt  Graik's  favouring  his  addresses. 
As,  however,  this  gentleman  spent  three  evenings  at  our  house  with- 
out opening  his  lips  other  than  to  say  '  No  sugar,  thank'ee,'  every 
time  I  poured  out  his  tea,  and  as  my  presence  caused  him  the  most 
obvious  embarrassment,  no  wonder  his  suit  did  not  prosper.  More- 
over, as  be  broke  either  a  saucer  or  a  teacup  each  time  he  appeared, 
and  on  the  last  occasion  launched  a  plate  of  muffins  into  my  aunt's 
^p,  thereby  ruining  a  brown-silk  dress  she  had  put  on  for  the  occa- 
sion, aunt  Graik  took  a  dislike  to  him. 

The  next  suitor  who  appeared  at  our  gates  was  Mr.  Jonas  Lumb, 
a  grooer  and  general  dealer  froui  Glambeach.  Of  this  gentleman 
my  aunt  had  been  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  our  tea  and  sugar  for 
yeiars  past.  Mr.  Lumb  was  rather  deaf,  somewhat  bald,  and  very 
stout,  but  he  was  the  possessor  of  a  capital  retail  business,  and  was 
reported  to  have  laid  by  ten  thousand  pounds.  If  Mr.  Li^mb  could 
have  spoken  through  his  mouth  instead  6f  his  nose,  if  he  could  have 
divested  himself  of  an  odour  of  tallow  candles  that  was  always  about 
his  jperson,  and  if  he  had  been  able  to  apply  to  hunum  affairs  any 
other  measurement  or  test  than  the  weights  and  scales  of  his  own 
shop,  perhaps  Mr.  Lumb's  chances  of  success  would  not  have  been 
80  small  >as  they  were.  But  Mr.  Lumb  was  a  man  not  easily  re- 
buffed, and  it  became  much  more  difficult  to  get  rid  of  my  second 
suitor  than  of  my  &tet.  It  was  not  until  I  had  spoken  my  mind 
very  plainly,  and  had  risked  a  quarrel  with  aunt  Graik,  that  Number 
Two  was  8lu>wn  to  the  doer. 
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But  it  was  from  Number  Tliree  that  I  was  destined  to  suffer  the 
most  serions  amioyance.  In  the  two  former  cases^  I  confess^  I  derived 
some  amusement  from  the  queer  attentions  to  which  I  was  subjected, 
and  never  did  I  open  aunt  Craik's  market-basket  on  her  return  from 
Clambeach  without  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  droll  lover's  gifts  from  l£r. 
Lumb's  shop  that  it  contained.  From  peppermint-drops  to  Dutch 
cheeses  ranged  his  love-tokens,  and  I  have  even  known  his  devotion 
take  the  shape  of  a  pound  of  mould  candles  or  a  dusting-brush.  But 
in  the  case  of  the  third  aspirant  to  my  hand  there  was  no  longer  a 
comical  side  to  matters. 

In  frirtherance  of  her  matrimonial  projects  aunt  Craik  intro- 
duced into  our  house  a  person  whose  virtues  I  had  often  heard  eulo- 
gised at  tea-tables  and  other  social  meetings.  This  was  no  other 
than  Mr.  Phineas  Stang,  the  Mocal'  preacher,  who  frequently  offi- 
ciated at  the  chapel  at  the  Drove,  and  in  the  intervals  of  his  busi- 
ness as  a  leather-currier  in  Clambeach  carried  on  a  thriving  trade  in 
piety  and  religious  profession.  Mr.  Stang  was  a  theological  disputant 
who  could  bring  you  to  letter  and  book  on  any  doctrinal  point  you 
liked  to  name.  He  could  quote  Scripture  at  you  (especially  denun- 
ciatoiy  passages)  with  a  readiness  and  gusto  I  have  never  seen 
equalled ;  and  he  would  not  have  been  afraid,  as  aunt  Craik  often 
adduced  to  bis  praise,  to  tackle  the  vicar  of  Clambeach  himself  in 
argument.  He  could  preach  extemporary  sermons  that  were  powerM 
enough  to  frighten  females  into  violent  hysterics ;  and  in  the  matter 
of  prayer — but  no,  I  cannot  write  jestingly  on  that  theme.  Aunt 
Craik  regarded  my  rejection  of  this  eminent  personage  not  merely  as 
impolitic  from  a  worldly  point  of  view,  but  as  a  wanton  disregard  of 
my  spiritual  welfare,  and  we  had  many  battles  on  the  subject. 

I  was  becoming  worn  out  with  the  persecution  that  arose  from 
Mr.  Stang's  attentions,  when  an  event  occurred  that  changed  that 
gentleman's  demeanour  towards  me,  and  put  an  end  to  his  odious 
addresses.  Sometimes  I  laugh,  sometimes  I  almost  cry,  when  I 
recall  the  scene  that  put  a  climax  to  my  third  love-suit. 


Chapter  X. 

AN  IMPOBTUKATB  SUITOB. 

It  came  about  in  this  way.  I  was  sitting  sewing  by  the  open 
parlour  window  one  summer's  afternoon,  listening  to  the  bees  hum- 
ming in  the  garden  and  the  mower's  scythe  ringing  in  the  hay-field, 
when  to  my  astonishment  the  door  opened,  and  aunt  Craik  walked 
in,  attired  in  her  Sunday  costume. 

'  I'm  going  to  see  Mrs.  Dicki'son,  and  maybe  I'll  stay  tea,'  said 
my  aunt  briefly,  as  though  nothing  was  more  natural  than  the  visit 
she  proposed.     '  Mind,  Dorothy,  your  father  doesn't  stay  out  too 
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long.  He  walks  ronnd  and  ronnd  the  grass-plot  yonder  till  I  wonder 
he  isn't  fit  to  drop.  It's  amazin'  how  he  finds  pleasure  in  doing 
the  same  thing  oyer  and  oyer  again,  poor  soul !' 

My  aont  stopped  to  pin  her  shawl  and  shake  oat  her  dress  before 
she  added : 

*  Before  I  go,  I've  a  word  to  say  to  you,  Dorothy.  You  know 
what  I  mean.' 

But  I  reaUy  didn't,  though  my  aunt  affirmed  it  so  gravely. 

*  It's  about  your  behaviour  last  time  Mr.  Stang  visited  us.  I 
was  'shamed  to  see  thee  flaunt  out  o'  the  room,  afore  company  too, 
as  soon  as  he  asked  to  have  prayers.' 

'  I  left  the  room,  aunt,  to  go  and  sit  with  father.' 
'Thou'd  better  ha'  stayed  down-stairs  to  help  to  pray  for  his 
poor  soul-  Thou  sets  thyself  up  too  much,  Dorothy,  and  thinks  too 
highly  of  thy  own  judgment.  If  thou'd  stayed  below  thou'dst  have 
heard  how  that  godly  man  prayed  for  them  who  despises  their  pastors 
and  teachers.  I  knew  who  he  meant  when  he  cried  out  so  sorely, 
though  he  mentioned  no  names.' 

'  It  was  very  kind  of  Mr.  Stang,  I  am  sure,  to  make  my  failings 
the  subject  of  his  prayers,'  said  I  warmly.  '  I  heard  enough,  aunt, 
as  it  was.  His  loud  voice  prevented  my  father  getting  to  sleep,  and 
I  was  nearly  coming  down  to  ask  him  to  pray  in  a  lower  key.' 

*  Dorothy,  I'm  'mazed  to  hear  you  speak  so  disrespectful,'  said 
my  aunt  sternly.  '  Tou  ought  to  be  thankful  to  have  the  chance  of 
a  Christian  husband  with  a  good  home  when  I'm  dead  and  gone.  I 
tell  ye  plainly  that  it  won't  do  to  make  enemies  all  round  us ;  and 
if  there's  anybody  we  owe  it  to  be  civil  to,  it's  Mr.  Stang.' 

*  I  don't  see  it,  aunt.' 

*But  you  will  one  day,'  said  my  aunt  mysteriously,  *and  then 
perhaps  it  may  be  too  late ;'  and  aunt  Graik  retired,  shaking  her 
head,  and  muttering  to  herself  something  I  could  not  catch. 

There  was  a  significance  in  my  aunt's  manner  which  made  me 
feel  very  uneasy.  Was  Mr.  Stang  about  to  try  his  chance  again, 
and  my  aunt's  absence  this  afternoon  prearranged  between  them  ? 

My  work  lay  idle  for  some  minutes,  and  a  few  tears  I  could  not 
repress  rolled  down  my  cheek.  How  long  was  this  persecution  to 
last  ?  This  man  was  the  bugbear  of  my  life.  0,  that  I  had  some 
one  to  turn  to  for  help  and  advice !  My  thoughts  reverted  to  Brail, 
but  I  sighed  as  I  recalled  how  indifferent  he  had  become  to  our 
troubles.  I  had  never  heard  firom  him  again  since  the  stranger's 
visit.  It  was  some  comfort  at  least  to  think  that  there  was  now 
another  person  besides  myself  who  was  interested  in  him — some  one 
who  thought  well  and  spoke  kindly  of  him.  Should  I  never  see  that 
friendly  face  again  ?  Well,  if  we  never  met  any  more,  I  should 
always  think  gratefully  of  Mr.  Fleetwood's  conduct. 

I  had  resumed  my  se¥dng,  and  was  listening  once  more  to  the 
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Imbb  and  the  mower's  scythe,  when  a  man's  Toioe,  handi  and  w^ 
pleasant,  broke  the  calm  of  the  smnmer  aftemo<m. 

*  ''Far  above  mbies  is  the  price  of  a  virtnons  woman.  She  layetli 
her  hands  to  the  qsindle,  and  her  hands  hold  the  dktaff/'  How 
true;  how  true!* 

These  words  were  uttered  so  dose  to  my  ear  that  I  started  up 
in  alarm,  and  beheld  Mr.  Phineas  Stang  leaning  on  the  window-sill 
close  by  me. 

'  Sorry  to  startle  you,  Miss  Oedge ;  but  with  your  good  leave 
I'll  step  inside;'  and  without  waiting  for  my  consent,  Mr.  Staag 
came  round  by  the  front-door. 

He  was  an  ungainly  lank-visaged  man,  but  when  he  wished  to 
be  gracious  and  smiling,  he  was  uglier  and  more  ungainly  than 
usuaL 

'  Spindles  and  distafis  are  no  longer  used,  it  is  true.  Miss  G«dge ; 
but  the  words  of  the  wise  king  apply  equally  to  needles  and  thimbles^ 
let  us  hqpe.     A  needle  is  a  blessed  instrument  in  a  woaum's  hand.' 

Mr.  Stang  positively  uttered  this  platitude  as  though  it  had  been 
ft  gospel  text,  and  he  expected  me  to  be  touched  by  it. 

'  My  aunt  is  not  at  home,'  said  I,  with  no  diow  of  courtesy. 
'  I  won't  ask  you  to  sit  down,  Mr.  Stang.' 

I  felt  a  miserable  consciousness  that  I  was  Uushing  before  the 
man's  gase. 

'  I'm  afraid.  Miss  Dorothy,  I  must  take  a  seat  nevertheless,  for 
I  have  a  few  words  to  say  to  you.  The  old  subject  again ;  yes,  the 
old  Bulgect.     Ah,  ah !' 

This  was  intended  for  pleasantry,  and  was  accompanied  by  a 
tender  smile ;  but  I  made  answer  quickly : 

'  It's  of  no  use  our  discussing  it  again,  Mr.  Stang ;  indeed,  I 
think  you  would  show  more  dignity  by  not  laying  yourself  open  to 
further  refasal.' 

'  Dignity,  my  dear  Miss  Dorothy !'  ejaculated  Mr.  Stang,  as  he 
seated  himself  and  slowly  drew  off  his  gloves,  and  stroked  his  lank 
hair  a  little  further  into  the  com^  of  his  left  eye.  '  Don't  name 
that  word ;  a  Christian  man  disowns  it,  and  loves  to  trample  on  it. 
If  it  hurts  the  nateral  man  to  sue  for  favours,  it  is  good  for  the 
spiritual.  Bat  let  me  speak  a  little  fiirther  afore  you  oondemn  me, 
my  dear  young  friend.' 

For  some  minutes  I  had  to  listen  to  the  odious  man's  addresses 
in  silence.  He  proceeded  to  tell  me  that  he  was  aware  he  was  a 
sinner  like  otiier  men^  that  he  felt  his  weakness  and  inability  '  to 
stand  alone  in  the  conflict,'  and  that  a  wtfe  with  my  activity  and 
strength  of  mind  wonU  be  the  very  prop  he  required  to  '  'staUidi 
him  in  .the  faith.'  This  was  a  new  mode  of  attack ;  for  generally  it 
was  his  own  and  not  my  virtues  thait  formed  the  theme  of  Mr. 
Stang's  diacounie.     Bui  I  &lt  nMte  unea^  than  ever,  far  I  could 
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see  in  tluB  persiBtence  a  determination  to  bend  my  will  to  his  own. 
So  in  desperation  I  made  answer : 

'  S&.  Stang,  I  distmst  eyery  word  yon  say,  and  the  longer  I 
know  yon  the  more  I  dislike  yon.     Is  that  plain  enough  T 

Too  plain,  alas !  In  a  moment  the  sheep-skin  garb  was  thrown 
aside,  and  the  wolf  stood  revealed.  With  horrible  calmness  Mr. 
StaBg  made  answer : 

*  You're  hasty.  Miss  Dorothy,  very  hasty.  You'll  be  sorry  for 
them  words  after,  I  shouldn't  wonder.  Yes,  you'd  better  sit  down 
again.' 

The  speaker's  sinister  air  frightened  me,  and  I  sat  down. 

*  Appairently  you're  not  in  your  aunt's  confidence,  Miss  Dorothy. 
You're  not  aware  that  Mrs.  Craik  has  been  borrowing  money  of  me 
to  carry  on  the  farm  business.  No,  I  thought-  not.  You  mayn't  be 
aware  either  where  the  money  that  paid  the  last  half-year's  rent  came 
from.' 

'  My  aunt  raised  the  money  at  the  bank,'  I  exclaimed,  a  sudden 
feding  of  terror  coming  orer  me  as  I  gazed  at  the  cunning  eyes 
watching  me. 

'  No ;  she  applied  for  a  loan,  but  the  security  wasn't  thought 
good,'  said  Mr.  Stang,  watching  me  with  a  cruel  air.  *  A  friend 
eame  forward  to  find  the  money  and  preyent  an  execution  being  put 
in — a  friend  in  need  I  think  we  might  call  him,  eh  ?' 

'  Is  what  you  are  telling  me  true  V  I  asked,  thunderstruck  at 
this  announcement. 

*  Well,  it  wouldn't  be  easy  to  deny  it,  seeing  I  hold  receipts  here 
for  the  amounts — two  hundred  and  forty-nine  pounds  in  all — signed 
by  Sarah  Craik  herself.' 

0  my  poor  aunt !     Why  had  she  kept  all  this  from  me  ? 

1  was  slowly  realising  that  we  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  man 
beftnne  me. 

*  You  seem  taken  by  surprise.  Miss  Dorothy.  Don't  be  agitated. 
You  think  me  unfeeHn',  don't  you  ?  It  isn't  my  nature  to  be  un- 
feelin' ;  quite  the  contrary,  indeed.  There's  a  way  of  settling  dif- 
ficulties even  now.  You've  but  to  say  one  little  word,  and  I'll  chuck 
all  these  receipts  into  the  fire.  Come,  Dorothy,  say  you'll  have 
me.' 

As  he  approached  me  with  a  leer  on  his  face,  I  drew  away  with 
a  riiuddar  of  disgust. 

^  You  had  better  think  twice,'  said  Mr.  Stang  angrily.  'Re- 
member I've  only  to  put  in  my  claims,  and  you'll  be  smashed  up  in 
six  montiiB.  What's  to  become  of  Aiw,  pray,  when  you're  turned 
out  of  house  and  home  ?' 

He  pointed*  to  the  figure  slowly  pacing  round  the  garden. 

*  Come,  I  bear  no  malice,  Dorothy,  thou^  you've  spoken  such 
emd  words  to  me.     It  ain't  so  very  hard,  I  hope,  to  love  me.' 
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Mistaking  my  silence  for  wayering,  Mr.  Stang  threw  himself  at 
my  feet,  seized  my  hand,  and  was  covering  it  with  kisses. 

'  Let  me  go,  Mr.  Stang/  I  cried.  *1  will  use  this,  miless  you 
instantly  release  me!'  I  had  snatched  up  my  scissors  in  my 
despair. 

But  there  was  no  need  to  make  the  threat.  The  words  had 
scarcely  escaped  my  lips  when  there  was  a  noise  outside,  a  figure 
sprang  through  the  open  window,  and  the  next  moment  Mr.  Stang 
lay  sprawling  all  his  length  on  the  floor. 

'  YouVe  caught  a  cropper,  I  iiUjoik,  you  villain !'  cried  a  strong 
voice ;  and  there  stood  Mr.  Fleetwood,  looking  hearty  as  ever  and 
remarkably  cool,  considering  he  had  jnst  knocked  a  man  down. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Oedge,  but  I  hadn't  time  to  come 
round  by  the  door.     I  think  I  was  only  just  in  time.' 

'  0  Mr.  Fleetwood,  I — I'm  so  thankful ;'  and  I  burst  into  tears. 
'  Pray  who  are  yoii,  sir  ?'  asked  Mr.  Stang,  rising  from  the  floor 
with  an  amazed  face  and  a  very  unsuccessful  attempt  at  dignity. 

'  First  mate  of  the  Southern  Gross,  that's  who  I  am.  Who  may 
you  be  ?  Not  a  gentleman,  that's  clear,  or  I  shouldn't  have  caught 
Jrou  annoying  this  young  lady.' 

'  Never  mind  who  I  am.  What's  your  business  here,  young 
man,  that  you  dare  to  get  in  at  the  window  whilst  her  aunt  is  out  of 
the  way  ?     You  was  expected,  I  suppose  ?' 

Mr.  Stang  looked  vindictively  at  me,  but  timorously  at  the  mate 
of  the  Southern  Cross. 

'  My  business  doesn't  concern  you,'  said  Mr.  Fleetwood,  turning 
his  back  on  his  .questioner.  He  added, '  You'U  be  glad  to  hear,  Miss 
Gedge,  that  I've  brought  you  news  of  your  brother.' 

'  0,  0  !  so  you  know  where  Brail  Gedge  is  hiding,  do  you  ?'  said 
Mr.  Stang,  retreating  towards  the  door,  with  one  hand  to  his  eye, 
which  was  akeady  swollen  up.  '  This  is  news  indeed.  I  daresay 
the  county  police  would  be  glad  to  be  informed  of  his  whereabouts.' 
'What  do  you  mean?'  cried  Mr.  Fleetwood,  turning  quickly 
upon  the  speaker. 

'  I  mean  that  information  about  a  person  suspected  of  highway 
robbery  is  generally  acceptable  to  them,  especially  of  a  person  who 
half-murdered  his  father  into  the  bargain.' 

The  mate  of  the  Southern  Cross  looked  strongly  inclined  to  seize 
Mr.  Stang  by  the  neck  and  shake  him.  He  turned  to  me,  as  though 
expecting  an  indignant  denial  of  the  statement.  My  face  displayed 
my  agitation.     I  could  not  speak. 

'  No,  she  can't  deny  it.  It's  well  known,  sir,  throughout  the 
neighbourhood.  I'm  sorry  for  the  family,  and  particular  sorry  for 
Miss  Gedge.  I  think  you'd  better  all  mind  what  you're  about,  for 
it's  dangerous  playing  go-between ;  and  there's  such  an  offence  in 
the  statute-book  as  aiding  and  abetting  crime  and  keeping  back 
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eyidence,  mind  that,  young  man;'  and  with  a  malevolent  look  at  me 
Mr.  Stang  slunk  out  of  the  room. 

'  What  does  he  mean  ?'  asked  Mr.  Fleetwood,  with  an  air  of 
ntter  surprise,  as  I  stood  there  with  burning  cheeks. 

For  some  moments  I  was  silent.     Then  I  spoke. 

Chapter  XI. 

A  TBUE  FBIEND. 

*  Mb.  Fleetwood/  I  began,  *  what  you  have  just  heard  comes 
from  the  lips  of  a  bad  man,  who  delights  in  putting  the  worst  con- 
struction on — on  our  misfortunes.  But  I  will  tell  you  the  whole 
story.     I  owe  it  to  you  for  the  friendship  you  have  shown  us.' 

With  shame  and  trouble  I  related  the  circumstances  that  had  at- 
tended my  brother's  departure  from  home,  and  the  terrible  suspicions 
that  attached  to  his  flight. 

'  I  am  glad.  Miss  Gedge,  to  have  heard  this  story,  sad  as  it  is,' 
said  Mr.  Fleetwood,  when  I  had  done.  '  I  am  glad  thai  I  know  at 
last  your  brother's  secret,  and  I'm  very  glad  indeed  that  you  treat 
me  as  a  friend.  But,  like  you,  I  don't  believe  him  capable  of  such 
a  crime,  though  it's  no  use  denying  that  circumstances  are  sadly 
against  him,  poor  fellow !' 

*  0,  thank  you — thank  you  !'  I  interrupted,  my  tears  flowing  as 
I  spoke.  ^  It  is  almost  the  first  time  I  have  heard  any  one  speak 
kindly  of  him.     They  all  think  him  guilty  about  here.' 

'  They  do  ?  Well,  then,  they  are  a  set  of — '  the  speaker  did 
not  finish.  Did  he  feel  that,  after  all,  a  sister's  good  opinion  of  a 
brother  was  not  very  weighty  evidence  ?  He  looked  distressed,  as 
though,  whilst  thinking  over  the  story  I  had  just  told  him,  he  foxmd 
in  it  unpleasant  elements  of  suspicion.  But  his  face  cleared  again 
directly,  and  he  did  his  best  to  utter  some  cheerful  and  encouraging 
words.  As  he  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  depart,  I,  of  course,  asked 
him  to  take  some  refreshment.  ^ 

'  I  will  take  tea  with  you,  if  you  will  allow  me,'  said  he,  glancing 
at  my  father,  who  was  slowly  approaching  the  house,  leaning  on  his 
stick.     *  Unless,  that  is,  I  shall  be  in  the  way  here.' 

But  when  my  father  entered,  he  paid  little  or  no  heed  to  the 
stranger's  presence — strangers  and  friends  were  all  alike  to  him  now, 
alas !  He  had  some  confused  idea  that  Mr.  Fleetwood  was  a  wool- 
dealer  come  to  buy  our  latest  shearings,  and  the  way  in  which  he 
tried  to  hide  his  infirmities  and  discuss  in  a  business-like  manner 
the  bargain  he  believed  to  be  on  hand  would  have  been  ludicrous 
had  it  not  been  quite  distressing.  If  I  had  wanted  any  proof  of  Mr. 
Fleetwood's  kindliness  of  heart,  I  should  have  found  it  now,  in  the 
way  in  which  he  accommodated  himself  to  the  position,  and  contrived 
to  put  me  at  my  ease,  gently  humouring  my  father's  fancies,  and 
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behayiBg'  ae  though  he  were  an  old  acqaaintance  of  the  honse  and 
had  sat  at  our  table  a  score  of  times.  His  gentl^ess  even  touched 
me.  I  cotdd  see  that  he  was  distressed  at  Hhe  sight  of  mj  father's 
affliction,  and  he  did  his  best  to  talk  cheerfally.  My  father  soon 
relapsed  into  his  nsnal  state  of  imbecile  silence,  and  so  the  conyer- 
sation  between  Mr.  Fleetwood  and  myself  was  of  the  natore  of  a 
tete-a-tete ;  but  I  felt  in  no  way  embarrassed  thereby.  The  meal 
passed  off  more  pleasantly  than  I  could  have  thought  possible,  con- 
sidering the  agitating  occurrences  of  the  afternoon.  Mr.  Fleet- 
wood had  so  many  pleasant  things  to  tell  me  about  his  voyages  that 
I  was  quite  sorry  when  he  rose  to  go  away. 

'  Well,  Miss  Gedge^'  said  he,  shaking  hands  with  me,  *  with 
your  leave  I  shall  make  it  my  business  to  see  you  again  before  I  join 
my  ship.  I  am  sorry  the  message  I  brought  you  from  your  brother 
was  not  more  satisfactory  this  time  than  last.  He's  veiy  sparing 
of  his  words,  I  must  confess ;  but  don't  lose  hfeart,  and  if — if  that 
preaching  party  I  caught  at  his  ugly  tricks  gives  you  any  more  trou- 
ble, just  send  me  a  line  to  this  address  near  Boston,  where  I  shall 
be  staying  a  time,  and  consider  I  stand  in  your  brother's  place,  if 
you  please.  Good-bye.'  Then  he  shook  my  hand  i^;ain  very  cor- 
dially and  took  his  leave. 

The  message  Mr.  Fleetwood  had  brought  me  from  my  brother 
was  simply  this :  '  Tell  Dorothy  I'm  getting  on  well  h«re  and  making 
money.  She  asked  whether  I  was  happy.  Tell  her  I'm  as  hi^py 
as  I'm  ever  likely  to  be,  I  suppose.' 

The  same  brevity,  the  same  unsatis&ctory  reticence  as  before  ! 
The  tone  of  the  speech,  too,  betrayed  self-dkcontent  and  a  mind 
not  at  ease.  I  could  extract  neither  hope  nor  consolation  from 
these  few  words,  and  so  never  named  them  to  my  aunt. 

Alas>  aunt  Graik  and  I  were  on  difficult  terms  just  now.  My 
ofiended  suitor  had  not  threatened  in  vain.  Before  a  week  passed, 
Mr.  Stang  wrote  a  letter  relating  the  treatment  he  had  received  at 
my  hands,  and  demandiug  of  my  aunt  immediate  repayment  of  the 
sums  he  had  advanced  to  her.  A  scene  followed  that  distressed  me 
^cruelly.  My  aunt  reproached  me  with  a  disregard  for  my  duty,  and 
accused  me  of  teinging  ruin  upon  the  femily.  Further  letters  from 
Mr.  Stang  followed,  and  only  complicated  our  troubles.  He  threat- 
ened to  acquaint  the  magistrates  with  our  connivance  at  Brail's  flight 
and  our  knowledge  of  his  present  hiding-place.  He  made  allusions 
to  the  '  Secretary  of  State,'  and  to  '  conspiracies,'  and  '  suppression 
of  evidence,'  that  nearly  frightened  aunt  Graik  out  of  her  wits.  At 
last  he  wrote  informing  us  that  unless  the  money  were  paid  within 
a  certain  time,  he  should  be  under  the  necesmty  of  appealing  to  the 
law. 

'  What !  sell  us  up,  does  he  mean  ?'  cried  aunt  Graik,  aghast 
and  trembling.     *  0  Lord,  we're  dean  done  for  now !     They'll  put 
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m  tile  biiliffb  and  take  tike  very  bedsteads  from  tmdier  ira ;  and  the 
fine  Imen  sheets  as  is'  mavked  wi'  my  own  maiden  name  will  be  put 
up  at  anotkmy  and  the  two-  best  beds  wi'  new  ticking  and  the 
finest-picked  goose  feathero  will  be  handled  over  by  our  neigh- 
bours, and  pVaps  go  into  some  dirty  woman's  house  wholl  never 
Tally  'em,  not  she  !'  And  poor  annt  Craik  wnmg  her  hands  at  the 
thought. 

'  Ay,  there's  nothing  but  the  workhouse  for  brother  Joshua  and 
me,'  she  continued,  as  she  rocked  herself  to  and  fro  in  a  kitchen 
diair,  though  it  was  midday  and  the  cooking*  of  the  dinner  on  hand. 
*  I  never  thought  we'd  have  to  be  buried  by  the  parish,  Dorothy ; 
I've  alius  reckoned  I'd  lie  by  my  poor  husband  in  Anderby  church- 
yard ;  and  eveiy  90th  of  Janiwary,  the  day  as  poor  Craik  died,  I've 
put  by  a  trifle  to  bury  me  as  I  should  wish  to  be  buried.  But  now 
it  mi»t  go  along  wi'  the  rest ;  for  I  couldn't  keep  money  back,  as 
some  does  when  the  bailifib  gets  in,  not  even  to  bury  me  decent. 
No,  Dony,  there's  notiiing  for  me  and  yoiH^  poor  father  now  but  to 
lay  along  wi'  the  riff-raff  in  Glambeach  churchyard,  wi'  never  a 
gravestone  nor  a  'scription  over  us,  though  I've  chosen  my  Bible-text 
long  ago,  and  read  it,  to  my  comfort,  many  a  night  before  I've  laid 
me  down  to  rest,  as  the  Lord  knows.'  And  here,  overcome  with 
her  emotion,  aunt  Craik  broke  down  and  cried  until  my  heart  ached 
at  the  sight  of  her  distress. 

Thiafs  were  really  growing  desperate.  We  owed  money  in  other 
quarters,  and  ruin  stared  us  in  the  face  if  Mr.  Stang  insisted  on 
carrying  out  his  threat.  I  spent  many  wretched  hours  trying  to  find 
some  way  of  extricating  ourselves  from  our  hnpending  difficulties. 
To  sue  fcr  mercy  at  the  hands  of  our  cruel  creditor  would  be  useless. 
Even  aunt  Craik  saw  that,  and  thanked  God  I  had  escaped  from 
the  fate  she  bad  fore-planned  for  me,  now  that  she  had  discovered 
the  man's  villany.  I  felt  so  overburdened  with  our  cares  that  I  even 
began  to  think  that  it  might  be  my  duty  to  become  Mrs.  Lumb  after 
all ;  for  I  well  knew,  by  my  aunt's  plaintive  air  whenever  the  subject 
of  our  groceries  was  under  discussion,  that  she  still  had  hopes  that 
I  might  yield  to  the  seductions  of  the  packets  of  the  best  tea  and 
scented  soap  which  had  begun  to  reappear  in  her  basket  on  market- 
days. 

It  was  at  this  juncture,  when  I  was  getting  thin  and  pale  with 
anxiety,  and  was  haunted  day  and  night  by  that  picture  of  the  bailiff 
in  possession  vdiK^  my  aunt  so  graphically  painted,  that  Mr.  Fleet- 
wood made  his  promised  reappearance. 

I  had  been  gathering  currants  and  raspberries  for  a  pudding,  and 
was  sitting  in  the  arbour  under  the  lilacs  to  cool  myself,  for  it  was 
a  hot  summer's  morning,  when  a  shadow  fdl  on  tiie  path,  and  I 
looked  up  to  see  Mr.  Fleetwood  standing  before  me. 

<  Th^  toUmeyeu  were  in  the  garden,  and  so  I  came  to  look  for 
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yon/  said  he,  holding  oat  his  hand.  '  I  hope  I  hayen't  frightened 
yon ;'  for  I  blnshed  and  abnost  let  my  frnit  fall.  I  was  thinking  of 
Mr.  Fleetwood  at  that  very  moment,  and  wondering  whether  he  would 
remember  that  he  had  promised  to  come  again. 

'  I  am  back  earlier  than  I  expected/  said  he,  ^  and  I  have  some 
very  good  news  to  tell  you,  Miss  Gedge.' 

He  had  so  bright  and  cheerful  an  air  that  it  did  one  good  to  look 
at  him. 

'  As  I  think  yon  take  some  little  interest  in  my  affairs — at  least, 
I  hope  so,'  he  went  on — *  IVe  come  oyer  on  purpose  to  tell  yoU 
this  news,  though  I  must  be  quick  about  it,  having  to  start  for  Liver- 
pool as  soon  as  I've  told  it.' 

I  assured  Mr.  Fleetwood  that  he  was  not  wrong  in  supposing 
that  I  took  an  interest  in  his  affairs. 

*  Well,  then,  this  is  it,  Miss  Gedge.  I've  got  a  letter  from  our 
people — I  mean  the  ship-owners  at  Liverpool — offering  me  the  com- 
mand of  one  of  their  new  vessels,  and  a  beauty  she  is ;  I  saw  her 
in  the  docks  with  a  longing  eye,  I  can  tell  you,  little  thinking  I 
should  be  her  first  commander,  though.  So  I'm  off  yonder  as  quick 
as  I  can  go,  and  shall  have  plenty  of  business  on  hand  for  the  next 
three  weeks.' 

The  pride  and  satisfaction  with  which  the  speaker  disclosed  the 
news  would  have  roused  the  interest  of  the  coldest  listener.  It 
would  have  been  a  poor  heart  that  refrised  to  share  in  this.honourable 
joy,  whatever  its  own  troubles. 

'  Thank  you.  Miss  Gedge.  I  knew  you  would  be  pleased,'  said 
Mr.  Fleetwood,  smiling.  '  Her  name  ?  Ah,  that's  the  only  draw- 
back to  her.  They  have  christened  her  already,  and  I  should  have 
liked  the  first  ship  I  commanded  to  have  been  called — you'll  excuse 
me,  I  hope — the  Dorothea.  But  here  I  am,  talking  of  nothing  but 
my  own  affairs,  and  never  asking  how  you  have  been  getting  on. 
You  look  rather  pale  and  down-hearted — why,  Miss  Gedge,  what's 
the  matter  ?' 

I  could  not  help  it.  I  tried  hard  not  to  let  them,  but  the  tears 
would  come ;  and  there  I  was,  crying  away  as  usual.  How  annoy- 
ing it  was !  It  seemed  I  was  never  to  have  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Fleetwood  without  behaving  in  this  absurd  way.  Each  time  we  had 
met  had  I  shed  tears ;  and  yet  I  am  sure  I  was  not  lachrymose  by 
nature,  and  was  more  often  accused  of  an  insensibility  that  was  con- 
sidered, unfeminine.  But  there  are  some  voices  and  some  little 
speeches  that  touch  us,  we  don't  know  why. 

*  I  am  very  unhappy,'  I  sobbed ;  '  but  you — ^you  can't  help  us, 
though  I'm  sure  you  would  if  you  could.' 

'  But  I'm  to  stand  in  your  brother's  place,  you  know.  If  you'll 
tell  me  what's  amiss,  I'll  give  you  the  best  advice  I  can.' 

I  had  such  confidence  in  that  honest  voice  that  I  raised  my  head 
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and  told  onr  troubles  to  the  end.  When  I  had  finished,  Mr.  Fleet- 
wood, after  a  little  pause,  said : 

*  My  adyice,  Miss  Oedge,  is  this — ^that  yon  hold  no  commnnica- 
tions  with  this  rascal,  or  take  any  farther  steps  whatever,  nntil  yon 
haye  heard  firom  me.  There  are  still  some  days  before  the  money 
is  to  be  called  in.  Between  this  and  then  I  will  write  to  yon. 
Meanwhile,  you  must  promise  to  follow  my  advice,  will  you  ?' 

I  promised,  and  then  bidding  me  keep  a  good  heart  and  not 
torment  myself  more  than  I  could  help,  Mr.  Fleetwood  took  my 
hand  in  his  and  bade  me  a  kindly  farewell. 

Four  days  later,  the  village  postman  brought  me  a  letter  that 
bore  the  Liverpool  postmark.  I  ran  with  it  to  my  room  to  open  it 
with  a  beating  heart.  A  thin  piece  of  paper  fluttered  firom  the  en- 
velope. I  picked  it  up ;  it  was  a  draft  for  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds.     The  letter  which  accompanied  it  ran  thus : 

'  Dear  Miss  Gedge, — ^Let  me  explain  why  I  take  the  liberty  to 
send  you  the  enclosed.  In  the  first  place,  the  only  way  of  putting 
a  stop  to  that  miserable  hound's  demands  is  to  satisfy  them  and  pay 
him  off.  In  the  next,  I  am  only  acting  as  your  brother's  agent. 
I  look  upon  the  money  I  forward  you  as  a  loan  to  him,  and  shall 
have  no  difficulty  in  getting  my  money  back  again  as  soon  as  I  reach 
Sydney ;  and  I'm  much  mistaken  in  him  if  he  won't  be  very  glad 
to  pay  any  rate  of  interest  I  like  to  ask.  My  only  trouble  in  going 
away  just  now  i^  in  leaving  you  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  sallow- 
faced  rascal.  But  I  don't  think  he'll  annoy  you  further.  I  shall  write 
to  him  before  I  sail,  giving  him  a  caution;  and  shotdd  he  not  heed 
my  warning  to  the  very  letter,  there  will  be  a  reckoning  to  settle 
between  us  when  I  get  back  that  he'll  not  forget  to  the  last  day  of 
his  Ufe.  I  now  bid  you  good-bye,  for  I  am  very  busy.  God  bless 
you !  I  expect  to  bring  you  good  news  firom  Australia  when  next 
we  meet. — ^Yours  faithfally,  Mabe  Fleetwood.' 

Kind  and  generous  fiiend !  The  action  was  worthy  of  his  noble 
nature.  I  c^uld  say  no  more  were  I  to  string  eulogies  together  by 
the  hour. 

There  was  a  little  postscript  much  blotted  and  interlined.  It 
had  been  altered  more  than  once,  and  certain  words  had  been  ingen- 
uously rubbed  out  with  the  finger  and  others  inserted.  It  said — 
no,  I  will  not  repeat  what  it  said.     It  is  of  no  consequence. 

Chapter  XII. 

OLOOMT  DATS. 

Mb.  Fleetwood's  timely  aid  had  secured  to  us  the  quiet  pos- 
session of  our  home  a  little  longer,  and  disarmed  our  unscrupulous 
enemy.     But  his  generous  assistance  could  not  restore  soundness  to 
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our  finances,  crippled  by  long  miBmanagaDi^it  and  a  sneeesmen  of 
bad  seasons.  Tbere  was  evidently  a  £aw  in  annt  Oraik's  fiEuming 
somewbere.  Sbe  always  said  there  was  ^  money  in  the  land,  if  only 
it  conld  be  got  out  of  it ;'  but  it  pnzzled  her  brains  and  mine  too 
to  find  oat  the  secret  of  this  process  of  transmutation.  I  began  to 
see  very  plainly  that  it  was  only  a  question  of  deferring  the  bank- 
ruptcy that  threatened  us.  But  if  we  could  only  staye  off  ruin  for 
a  time,  I  cared  for  little  else.  I  was  ready  to  make  any  sacrifices 
to  attain  that  end^  for  I  knew  my  father  c<mld  not  Hrve  long.  His 
strength  was  decreasing  daily ;  but  my  prayer  night  and  morning 
was  that  we  might  be  able  to  keep  the  old  roof  over  our  heads  as 
long  as  his  life  lasted. 

In  order  to  do  that,  yarious  changes  were  necessary.  We  parted 
wkh  our  stout  maidservant,  and  exercised  a  rigid  economy  in  domestio 
matters,  though  it  neady  broke  my  aunt's  heart  to  be  obliged  to 
refuse  assistance  to  a  poor  neighbour,  or  to  see  me  engaged  in  rough 
household  work.  *  Let  me  do  that,  Dorothy,'  she  would  say ;  *  thy 
hands  ain't  fit  for  it.'  But  my  hands  had  to  fit  themselves  to  many 
an  unaccustomed  task. 

For  some  time  I  bore  up  bravely  against  these  adverse  circum- 
stances. I  tried  to  che^  my  aunt,  to  soothe  my  father,  and  to 
extract  hopes  from  that  Une  in  Mr.  Fleetwood's  letter,  '  I  expect 
to  feting  you  good  news  when  next  we  meet.*  But  as  time  went  on 
and  no  news  ever  reached  me  again,  either  from  my  brother  or  Mr. 
Fleetwood,  I  began  to  lose  h^art,  and  to  grow  weary  with  hope 
d^erred.  When  a  year  and  a  half  passed  by,  I  felt  a  miserable  fear 
growing  upon  me  that  Mr.  Fleetwood  had  forgotten  what  he  had 
written,  or  that  some  accident  had  befallen  him.  And  at  night,  when 
the  wind  rumbled  in  the  chimney  and  the  weather  was  wild  and 
stormy,  pictures  of  tempest-tossed  seas  would  rise  before  me,  and 
dreams  cdP  shipwreck  haunt  my  sleep. 

Ah,  that  long  dark  winter !  How  hard  life  seemed  to  me ! 
how  dull  our  little  household !  and  how  utterly  cut  off  did  I  feel 
from  all  that  was  gladsome  and  congenial !  Nobody  ever  came  near 
us  now.  Stay ;  one  person  whose  visits  we  certainly  did  not  seek 
had  reappeared  of  late  at  Sea-Bank  Farm.  Saul  Thurston,  who 
had  been  long  ab^nt  from  the  neighbourhood,  had  been  seen  hang>- 
ing  about  the  premises.  His  appearance  wad  more  disreputable 
than  ever,  and  excited  the  indignation  of  my  annt,  who  ordered  I^oi 
out  of  the  yard. 

'  You  never  was  no  favourite  of  mine,'  said  she  frankly ;  *  and 
I  won't  have  idle  folks  about  the  premises,  hindering  them  as  will 
work,  now  I'm  mistress,  whatever  my  poor  brother  liked  to  do  when 
he  was  agait.' 

The  man  retired  with  a  vindictive  .air,  vowing  he  wftrrld  Vmakft 
the  old  woman  remember  her  words.' 
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Oire  day  my  father  caught  sight  of  Thnrston,  and  the  agitation 
that  overspread  his  faoe  convinoed  me  that  he  remembered  my  old 
dislike  of  him,  and  the  contests  that  had  taken  place  on  the  subject 
of  his  visits. 

'  Don't  let  him  come  nigh  thee ;  don't  let  him  come  nigh  !'  he 
gasped,  with  an  excited  air.     '  He  ain't  fit  company  for  thee.' 

Not  many  days  afterwards  my  father  took  to  his  bed  entirely. 
He  had  been  growing  weaker  rapidly  of  late,  bat  as  his  bodily 
strength  decreased,  his  mental  faculties  seemed  to  regain  something 
of  their  old  vigour.  One  night,  on  entering  his  room,  I  heard  him 
talking  to  himself  in  low  tones  as  he  lay  in  bed. 

*  What  was  it  ?*  he  said.  *  **  We  couldn't  either  of  us  be  more 
disgraced  than  we  was  abready.  He'd  sooner  be  horsewhipped  than 
hear  me  talk  i'  that  how."     Poor  lad,  poor  lad  !' 

I  stood  riveted  to  the  spot.      Suddenly  the  bed-curtain  was 

drawn  aside,  and  there  sat  my  fattier,  looking  «t  me  with  anxious 

eyes. 

'  Dorothy,'  said  he  in  a  low  voice,  *  where's  thy  brother  ?' 

It  was  tiie  first  time  his  name  had  passed  my  father's  lips.     I 

could  not  eypeak.    Looking  at  me  in  the  same  -anxious  way,  he  went 

on: 

*  Where's  Brail  ?  Tell  him  as  soon  as  he  gets  in  I  wuat  him. 
Why  don't  ye  answer  ?'  After  a  pause  my  father  murmured,  '  Good 
Lord,  then  he's  dead,  and  we'll  never  meet  again !'  and  with  a  long 
sigh  he  Jay  down  again  and  spoke  no  more. 

For  days  afterwards  I  was  haunted  by  my  father's  anxious  face 
and  mournful  words.  No,  they  would  never  meet  again  now.  Brail's 
return  had  become  a  thing  for  which  I  had  almost  ceased  to  hope. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  sad  winter  that  there  came  a  day 
which  I  shall  remember  as  long  as  I  live.  Even  jotow  I  feel  a  sense 
of  agitation  upon  me  as  I  recall  its  strange  events,  which  I  will 
end^vour  truth&dly  to  relate. 

chaptbb  xm. 

AJJKT  CBAIK*8  MONEY-BOX. 

It  was  maiket-day  at  Clambeach,  and  aunt  Graik  had  left  home 
early  in  the  momii)g  to  dispose  of  our  l^st  harvest's  com,  which  we 
had  in  vain  tried  to  keep  until  prices  were  better.  All  day  long  I 
had  been  alone  in  the  house  with  the  old  charwoman  who  came  to 
assist  us  in  my  {aunt's  absenoe.  Without,  there  was  a  heavy  wintry 
sky,  with  snow-Iadfen  clouds ;  within,  solitude,  ailenoe,  and  gloom, 
the  more  hard  to  bear  that  it  was  New-year's-eve,  and  in  other 
houses  folks  were  pre^paring  to  give  the  connng  year  a  jOtting  wel- 
come. 

'  Would  the  next  he  as  sad  a  year  to  me  as  the  kst  had  .been  ?' 
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I  asked  myself,  as  I  sat  by  the  window  in  my  father's  room,  looking 
oat  over  the  desolate  fields.  *  Was  my  life  never  to  be  brighter 
than  it  had  been  of  late  ?'  And  then,  catching  sight  of  my  face  in 
the  glass,  I  noticed  how  much  older  and  thinner  I  was  beghming  to 
look.  But  what  mattered  it  whether  I  looked  well  or  ill  ?  Who 
cared  for  my  looks  ?  I  was  cut  ont  for  an  old  maid,  and  the  sooner 
I  reconciled  myself  to  that  fact  the  better ;  aunt  Graik  had  impressed 
it  upon  me  scores  of  times  sinc^  that  day  when  Mr.  Jonas  Stang 
was  dismissed  from  onr  gates. 

I  had  known  many  sad  and  gloomy  days  in  my  life,  bat  I  had 
never  felt  so  utterly  cast  down  as  I  did  this  afternoon — ^never  so 
thoroughly  realised  the  friendleseness  of  our  position.  My  head  ached 
too,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  sick  chamber  seemed  to  stifle  me. 
I  pined  for  a  draught  of  the  cold  fresh  air  without.  My  feither 
slept ;  there  could  be  no  harm  in  leaving  him  for  a  time.  I  would 
put  on  my  bonnet  and  hasten  down  to  the  Sea-Bank  before  the  day- 
light was  gone. 

I  remember  standing  on  the  Sea-Bank  shortly  afterwards,  watch- 
ing the  daylight  fade.  Before  me  lay  the  sluggish  waters  of  the 
Wash — that  unbeautiful  estuary  of  the  German  Ocean,  without 
either  ship  or  wave  upon  it.  A  sea-mew  flying  athwart  the  gloom 
cried  out  mournfully  as  it  sank  away  in  the  mists  that  overhung  the 
marshes.  One  small  dwelling  only  was  in  sight — a  low  wooden 
cabin,  inhabited  by  a  man  called  Black  Ben,  half  smuggler,  half 
poacher,  and  wholly  disreputable.  Passing  by  this  hut  shortly  after, 
I  saw  two  figures  on  the  threshold.  I  could  not  discern  their  faces 
in  the  dusk,  but  I  recognised  Saul  Thurston's  voice. 

*  Half-past  twelve  to-night,  then,'  said  he.  '  The  moon  will  be 
down  by  one,  and — ' 

^  Hush  !'  muttered  the  other.  *  There's  somebody  t'other  side 
the  hedge.' 

But  I  had  already  taken  to  flight,  fiightened  enough  at  finding 
myself  near  two  such  evil  characters,  and  I  reached  home  still  pant- 
ing with  running. 

*  Goodness  gracious,  Dorothy,  what  have  you  been  about  ?'  cried 
aunt  Graik,  as  I  entered  the  kitchen.  '  Here  was  I  home  punctual 
at  five,  and  found  nobody  in  the  house  but  Mrs.  Biggs,  dawdling 
over  her  work  as  usual,  and  not  a  sign  o'  tea  ready,  and  the  front 
door  not  bolted,  nor  the  dairy  shutters  put  up !' 

Aunt  Graik,  attired  in  her  drab -cloth  coat,  snow*bootSy  and 
waterproof  hood,  stood  by  the  fire,  with  a  toasting-fork  in  onejiand 
and  a  hot  plate  in  the  otiier,  staring  at  me  with  angry  amazement. 

'  Here  am  I  obliged  to  get  your  poor  father's  tea  ready,  before 
ever  I've  had  time  to  take  ofi*  my  damp  things,  and  my  feet  as  wet 
as  litter.  It  will  be  a  wonder  if  I  don't  get  my  death,  and  I  only 
hope  you  won't  have  it  to  answer  for,  Dorothy.     I  can  feel  the 
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rHenmatios  coming  again  in  my  knee-joints;  and  if  they  should 
monnt,  as  mount  they  mast  one  day,  and  reach  my  heart,  it  will  be 
all  over  wi'  me  in  twenty-four  hours,  as  often  IVe  told  thee.' 

FeeUng  that  I  had  not  acted  yery  prudently,  I  did  not  attempt 
to  justify  myself. 

'  Walk,  indeed !  A  pretty  time  to  choose  for  going  out  walking !' 
continued  aunt  Graik,  as  we  sat  at  tea.  '  I'm  sure  I  was  scared 
enough  to  be  driving  home  in  the  gig  after  four  o'clock,  and  if  I 
looked  back  once  I  looked  back  fifty  times  to  see  if  anybody  was 
following  us.  For  how  did  I  know  but  why  somebody  had  seen  me 
go  into  the  bank  to  get  Mr.  Sykes  the  corn-dealer's  cheque  cashed?' 

*  You've  sold  the  com,  then,  aunt?  I  hope  you  got  a  good  price,' 
said  I. 

*  Good  price  !  I'd  like  to  know  how  you'd  get  it  with  wheat 
selling  at  forty-eight !  I  call  it  givin'  it  away.  Besides,  they  alius 
takes  advantage  so  of  women,  and  they  talks  you  down  wi'  their 
London  market  and  their  Mark  Lane  (whoever  he  may  be),  as 
though  a  body  didn't  know  what  a  clean  sample  o'  wheat  ought  to 
fetch,  let  Mark  Lane  think  what  he  likes,  or  Matthew  either,  if  there 
be  two  of  'em.  Anyhow,  I've  got  a  shilling  more  the  quarter  than 
neighbour  Dicki'son  did  last  week.' 

*  And  where,  aunt,  have  you  put — ' 

'  Hush,  Dorothy !  Biggs.'  My  aunt  frowned  and  looked  at  the 
back-kitchen  door,  which  was  ajar. 

'  Now,  then,  I'U  talk  to  you  about  it,'  said  my  aunt,  when  the 
old  charwoman  had  gone  and  the  doors  were  all  bolted  ;  '  but  I'm 
not  partial  to  naming  such  things  afore  third  paities,  let  'em  be  who 
they  may.' 

Aunt  Craik's  good  opinion  of  her  feUow-creatures  had  never 
recovered  the  shock  it  had  received  through  Mr.  Stang's  con- 
duct. 

'  Why,  where  dost  'ee  think  I  put  the  money  ?  You'd  never 
guess,  I  reckon.  When  Mrs.  Biggs'  back  was  turned,  I  slipped 
it  inside  the  best  copper  kettle  on  the  shelf  yonder,  bag  and  all,  and 
there  it  is  still.' 

Aunt  Craik  seemed  as  much  delighted  with  this  little  artifice 
as  though. she  had  preserved  the  money  from  some  imminent  peril 
by  her  ingenuity. 

'  Count  it  over,  Dorothy,'  said  she,  as  I  reached  down  my  aunt's 
novel  money-box.  '  What  a  pity  all  this  good  money  has  to  go  for 
rent  and  taxes !  I  hardly  like  having  so  much  by  us  till  next  week, 
and  only  two  lone  women  in  the  house.  I  a'most  wish  I'd  asked 
Mr.  Lumb  to  take  care  of  it  for  me.  Where  should  we  put  it  for 
safest,  think  ye  ?' 

But  whatever  place  I  suggested,  my  aunt  considered  that  the 
(me  of  all  others  most  likely  to  be  suspected  by  thieves.  Drawers, 
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cupboards,  and  even  the  clock-case,  were  thought  of  and  re- 
jected ;  so  it  was  decided  the  money  should  remain  in  the  copper 
kettle. 

What  a  weight  that  money  was  upon  our  minds !  All  the  eyen- 
ing  my  aunt  kept  impressing  upon  me  the  responsibilities  it  entaUed, 
and  whenever  she  alluded  to  it  she  spoke  in  a  guarded  and  ambiguous 
way,  as  though  there  might  abready  be  thieves  listening  at  the  doors 
and  windows. 

'  Nay,  Dorothy,  if  you  go  glegging  at  the  kettle  i*  that  how,  we 
sha*n't  keep  our  money  long,'  said  my  aunt  at  supper.  *  Anybody 
would  guess  what  was  in  it  to  see  how  you  keep  turning  your  eyes 
to  that  shelf.' 

Now  really  this  was  too  bad.  It  was  aunt  Graik's  eyes  that 
wandered  continually  in  that  direction,  and  not  mine. 

*  Suppose  a  tramp  comes  begging  at  the  door  to-morrow,  won't 
he  guess  there's  something  up  there  you  don't  want  him  to  know 
of,  if  you  look  round  you  i'  that  how  ?  For  goodness'  sake  keep  your 
wits  about  you,  Dorothy !'  and  my  poor  aunt  began  to  fortify  her 
courage  and  my  own  by  discussing  how  we  were  to  act  in  case  the 
house  should  be  attacked  by  thieves  in  the  night. 

With  such  cheerful  topics  did  aunt  Craik  beguile  the  time  till 
the  dock  struck  ten,  our  hour  for  retiring.  We  went  round  to 
examine  the  doors,  raked  out  the  kitchen  fire,  and  then  parted  at 
the  door  of  my  aunt's  room.  Little  did  I  dream  of  the  things  that 
were  to  come  to  pass  ere  we  met  again,  or  foresee  what  severe  tests 
my  courage  was  to  be  put  to  ere  morning. 

Chapter  XTV. 

A  NIGHT  OF  TEBBOBS. 

I  DO  not  lay  claim  to  any  particular  strength  of  mind,  or  consider 
myself  superior  to  my  sex  in  general  in  the  matter  of  nerves ;  but 
at  least  I  think  I  am  not  superstitious  or  given  to  panics.  I  pre- 
mise thus  much  before  relating  the  rest  ctfthe  events  of  that  memor- 
able night. 

I  had  naturally  been  a  little  disquieted  by  my  aunt's  conversation ; 
but  at  the  moment  when  I  entered  my  father's  room  I  was  as  firee 
from  apprehensions  or  timidity  as  ever  in  my  life.  He  was  sleeping 
quietly,  and  as  I  felt  very  wakefcd,  and  there  was  a  nice  fire  burning, 
I  resolved  not  to  retire  to  my  own  room  at  present,  but  have  a  turn 
at  my  books — a  luxury  I  seldom  allowed  myself  now.  I  drew  the 
old  arm-chair  near  the  fire,  and  prepared  to  enjoy  myself  to  my 
heart's  content.  The  book  I  had  taken  down  from  the  shelf  in  my 
little  chamber  adjoining  was  Ivanhoe.  Brail  had  picked  it  up  on  a 
book-stall  at  Clambeach  years  ago,  before  even  be  could  read ;  for 
the  picture  of  Rebecca  and  the  Templar  on  the  first  page  had  struck 
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his  taMoj,  and  he  knew  I  coold  read  the  stcHry  and  tell  him  all  abont 
it.  I  was  soon  as  mnch  absorbed  in  its  oontents  as  of  old,  and  ob- 
liTions  of  eTerything  around  me. 

Now  as  I  sat  there  reading,  the  house  all  qniet,  and  not  a  sonnd 
to  be  heard  in  the  frosty  silence  that  reigned  over  the  fields,  I  sud- 
denly heard  my  own  name  pronounced.  '  Dorothy !'  The  Toioe 
seemed  to  come  from  a  distance,  and  yet  the  sound  was  so  distinct 
that  I  turned  towards  the  bed  to  see  whether  my  &ther  was  awake 
and  calling  me.  He  was  sleeping  quietly  as  before.  Again  the 
name  was  repeated,  and  this  time  there  was  something  in  tiie  Toice 
that  sent  a  thrill  through  me.  It  was  distinct  and  yet  a  whisper, 
near  and  yet  far  off.  Heard  in  that  profound  silence,  it  had  a  super- 
natural effect  and  sent  a  chill  through  me. 

The  sound  was  not  repeated.  I  listened  for  some  time,  but  the 
silence  remained  unbroken.  Not  eyen  a  breath  of  wind  was  stirring. 
Pshaw !  It  was  some  delusion  of  my  own  brain.  People  who  sat 
up  late  at  night  always  heard  strange  noises  and  had  queer  fEmcies. 
I  returned  to  my  book,  but  I  could  not  read. 

I  got  up  and  drew  back  the  window-blind.  The  moon  was  just 
dipping  behind  the  bam,  and  in  a  moment  it  recalled  to  me  the  night 
when  I  went  to  seek  my  brother  in  the  stack-yard,  and  saw  the  moon 
sink  as  it  was  sinking  now.  Was  it  the  recollection  of  that  night, 
or  was  it  some  momentary  hallucination  ?  For  yonder  on  the  frost- 
coTered  grass-plot  stood  Brail,  looking  up  at  the  house. 

The  phantom,  or  whateyer  it  might  be,  vanished  before  I  had 
time  to  stir  or  to  speak.  I  stood  trembling  with  agitation.  I  had 
thought  of  my  brother  so  long  and  often,  that  my  brain  in  a  moment, 
of  excitement  had  conjured  up  his  visible  presence.  That  was  the 
only  explanation  I  could  find.  I  returned  to  my  seat,  trying  thus  to 
reason  with  myself.  But  as  I  sat  there,  I  remembered  how  I  had 
read  strange  stories  of  apparitions  of  absent  friends  appearing  sud- 
denly to  warn  those  they  loved  of  coming  dangers,  or  to  announce 
their  own  death. 

I  was  so  unnerved  that  I  dare  not  go  to  my  own  room.  I 
wrapped  myself  up  in  a  shawl,  and  resolved  to  remain  in  the  arm- 
chair, where  I  had  often  spent  the  night  during  my  frither's  illness. 
I  tried  to  think  of  Ivanhoe  and  Bebecca,  but  in  vain.  At  last  my 
naturally  good  constitution  came  to  my  help,  and  I  began  to  forget, 
my  alanns  and  to  doze.  I  remember  hearing  the  kitchen  dock 
strike  one,  and  then  I  rememb^  no  more — ^no  more,  that  is,  untU 
I  awoke  and  found  myself  Ustening  intently. 

Listening  to  what  ?  To  a  duU  rasping  sound,  as  though  some- 
one was  filing  away  the  bars  of  the  dairy  window  underneath.  I 
had  heard  it  for  some  minutes  before  it  flashed  upon  me  that  thieyea 
were  breaking  into  the  house.  Hark  1  G-r-r-r-h  I  It  was  the  grating 
sound  of  a  file  drawn  across  metal.    I  sat  up  and  felt  a  great  fear 
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come  upon  me.  Should  I  ran  and  call  up  my  aunt  ?  No ;  her 
alarm  woold  add  to  my  own  and  deprive  me  of  all  self-possession. 
Should  I  open  the  window  and  cry  out  for  help  ?  Alas,  Sea-Bank 
Farm  stood  amidst  solitary  fields,  and  no  one  would  hear  me.  Bat 
something  mast  be  done ;  the  sound  of  that  file  would  drive  me  mad 
with  terror  if  I  remained  there  inactive.  I  glanced  at  my  &ther, 
who  still  slept  quietly ;  and  then,  with  a  momentary  appeal  to  that 
other  Father  whom  we  seek  instinctively  in  our  peril,  I  stole  quietly 
down-stairs  in  the  dark.  I  had  some  vague  idea  that  I  was  going 
to  defend  our  little  household,  but  how  I  knew  not. 

I  had  reached  the  firont  kitchen,  when  a  sudden  terror  of  finding 
myself  face  to  face  with  a  housebreaker  made  me  nearly  rush  up-stairs 
again.  '  But  I  nerved  myself  to  proceed,  and,  crossing  the  kitchen 
floor,  seized  the  poker.  It  was  the  only  weapon  at  hand,  but  it 
was  a  stout  one,  and  I  instinctively  laid  hold  of  it.  Thus  armed,  I 
drew  near  the  dairy  door  to  reconnoitre.  It  was  slightly  ajar,  and 
by  approaching  close  to  it  I  could  see  what  was  going  on  within, 
without  being  seen. 

The  sight  that  met  my  eyes  when  I  ventured  to  look  through  the 
aperture  almost  caused  me  to  swoon  with  fright.  Two  burglars,  with 
^srape-covered  fsAies,  were  removing  the  bars  from  the  window.  One 
iield  the  lantern,  the  other  was  using  the  file :  both  were  silent. 
Out  of  the  three  bars  that  protected  the  window,  two  had  already 
given  way,  and  the  third  was  nearly  worn  through ;  for  the  iron  was 
old  and  rusty,  and  not  very  thick.  Every  stroke  of  the  file  seemed 
to  saw  into  my  very  flesh  as  I  beheld  this  last  barrier  between  us 
sgrowing  weaker.  It  snapped,  or  was  wrenched  off,  and  then,  rooted 
to  the  spot  where  I  stood  with  a  fear  that  paralysed  liiy  limbs,  I 
found  myself  counting  on  the  probability  of  the  window  being  too 
small  to  admit  the  men.  But  already  the  head  and  shoulders,  and 
then  the  entire  figure,  of  one  of  the  housebreakers  passed  through 
the  opening.  His  companion  followed,  and  they  both  stood  safely 
landed  on  the  dairy  floor.  They  stopped  a  moment  to  adjust  the 
crape  over  their  faces  and  remove  the  shade  from  the  lantern,  and 
then,  silent  and  stealthy-footed  as  before,  they  advanced  towards  the 
spot  where  I  stood. 

Now  was  the  moment !  I  retreated  a  few  steps,  grasped  the 
poker  in  both  hands,  and,  guided  by  the  instinct  of  self-preservation, 
raised  it  to  defend  myself  and  those  dear  to  me.  But  at  that  same 
moment  my  uplifted  arm  fell  nerveless  to  my  side ;  for  yonder,  in  the 
dim  light  of  the  lantern,  I  beheld  a  third  housebreaker  entering 
through  the  window.  If  I  were  to  live  a  thousand  years  I  should 
never  forget  the  horror  that  seized  me  when  I  discerned  in  the  face 
of  that  tUrd  burglar  the  features  of  my  brother  Brail. 

Yes ;  no  ghost  nor  shadowy  phantom  this  time,  but  the  real  and 
unmistakable  presence  of  my  lost  and  guilty  brother.     0  shame  and 
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grief !  This,  then,  was  the  retam  iiome  I  had  so  long  looked  for ! 
He  had  come  in  the  dead  of  night  to  plunder  his  other's  house,  and 
consummate  his  infietmy  by  another  deed  of  crime. 


Chapter  XV. 
IB  rr  TSUB  ? 

I  STOOD  rooted  to  the  spot.  The  burglars  might  have  ransacked 
the  house  before  my  sight,  and  I  could  not  have  lifted  a  hand.  I 
would  have  cried  out,  but  my  tongue  claye  to  my  mouth.  The  agony 
of  that  moment  was  not  prolonged,  thank  Heayen !  What  followed 
seemed  then,  still  seems  at  this  hour,  a  rapid  incoherent  dream. 

The  foremost  of  the  housebreakers  was  within  a  foot  of  me,  the 
daily  door  was  already  creaking  on  its  hinges,  when  the  last  of  the 
three  figures  rushed  forward,  snatched  the  light  from  the  second 
one's  hand,  and  aimed  a  blow  at  the  first  that  felled  him  to  the 
floor.  It  was  Brail  who  had  done  this,  and  who  was  now  struggling 
for  life  with  the  second  of  the  burglars, — ^Brail,  who  was  no  house- 
breaker, then,  but  our  protector  and  preserver !  Again  the  blood 
flowed  in  my  veins.  The  rapid  transition  firom  despair  to  hope 
would  have  been  too  much  for  me,  and  I  should  probably  have 
fiunted  on  the  spot,  had  there  not  been  an  immediate  need  for  exer- 
tion on  my  own  part.  The  figure  stretched  upon  the  floor  by  Brail's 
blow  was  rising  to  his  feet  again.  The  crape  mask  had  fallen  from 
the  man's  face,  and  revealed  the  evil  features  of  Saul  Thurston, 
lighted  up  by  the  lantern  that  lay  overturned  on  the  floor.  With 
set  teeth  he  was  drawing  out  a  pistol  from  his  bosom.  He  levelled 
it  at  Brail's  head,  and  the  next  moment  would  have  fired,  had  I  not 
rushed  forward  with  a  loud  cry,  and  dashed  the  weapon  from  his 
hand  with  a  blow  from  the  poker.  The  suddenness  of  the  attack 
caused  the  man  to  stagger.  He  seemed  bewildered  and  frightened. 
Heedless  of  his  comrade's  cry  for  help,  he  retreated  towards  the 
window,  and,  like  a  coward  as  he  was,  left  his  companion  to  his  fate 
and  made  his  escape.  The  struggle  still  continued  between  Brail 
and  the  other  burglar.  He  was  a  tall  and  powerful  man,  and  wrestled 
with  the  strength  of  desperation.  I  could  hear  his  quick  breathing, 
and  catch  the  gleam  of  bis  furious  eyes.  I  could  see  that  my  brother 
was  growing  weaker,  and  his  adversary  gaining  upon  him.  Once 
down,  I  knew  it  would  be  all  over  with  him.  I  snatched  up  the 
pistol  on  the  floor,  took  aim  at  his  antagonist,  and  fired.  There 
was  a  flash,  a  cry,  and  then  sudden  darkness  followed.  I  had 
swooned  away. 

When  consciousness  returned  I  found  myself  lying  on  the  dairy 
floor,  with  aunt  Graik,  in  her  nightcap  and  shawl,  bending  over  me 
with  a  terrified  fiioe. 
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'  0  Lord^  0  Lord !  they've  killed  her !  Speak,  Dorothy  darlin' ; 
where  are  you  hurt  ?' 

'  Are  they  gone  ?'  I  murmured,  raisiiig  jny  head.  '  Where's 
Brail?' 

My  aunt  looked  at  me  in  utter  dismay. 

'  Brail  ?    0  Lord,  her  reason's  dear  gone  wi'  fright !' 

My  aunt  wrung  her  hands,  and  I  think  I  fainted  again,  for  I 
remember  no  more  till  I  found  myself  in  a  chair  by  the  kitchen  fire, 
with  my  aunt  pouring  brandy-and-water  down  my  throat.  The 
thieves  had  gone,  and  my  brother  too.  Was  it  a  dream  ?  No;  there 
lay  the  lantern  and  pistol  on  the  dairy  Aoot. 

*  What  a  mercy  we  haven't  aU  been  murdered  in  our  beds !'  cried 
aunt  Graik.  '  When  I  heard  a  gun  go  off,  I  started  up  out  o'  my 
sleep  aU  of  a  tremble,  and  knew  the  thieves  had  come;  and  when  I 
got  to  your  room  and  found  you  wasn't  there,  I  nearly  dropped  down 
wi'  fright.  ''  Thank  the  Lord,"  thinks  I,  ''  it's  all  BeSe  i'  the  copper 
kettle !"  But  it  wasn't  o'  the  money  I  thought  when  I  found  thee 
lyin'.  stretched  i'  the  floor,  my  poor  girl.  They're  welcome  to  it, 
if  thou'st  but  all  right ;'  and  my  aunt  wept  over  me  and  hugged  me 
in  her  joy  to  .find  I  was  not  hurt. 

But  I  was  growing  calmer  again,  and  I  helped  my  aunt  to  bar- 
ricade the  dairy  window,  and  then  persuaded  her  to  r^um  up-stairs 
to  my  &ther's  room,  telling  her  there  was  no  fear  of  the  thieves 
returning  now,  hut  that  I  should  keep  guard  till  daylight.  I  was 
every  moment  ei^peoting  to  see  Brail  return,  and  I  knew  the  shock 
would  be  too  much  for  my  aunt. 

But  I  waited  long  and  he  came  not.  I  had  lighted  the  fire,  for 
I  was  cold  and  shivering  after  the  excitement  I  had  gone  throii^h, 
and  I  sat  listening  anxiously.  At  last,  as  daylight  was  approaching, 
I  heard  footsteps  outside  the  kitchen  door,  then  a  low  tap,  and  Brail's 
voice  asking  to  be  admitted*    I  opened  the  door  and  he  walked  in. 

*  They've  got  dear  off,'  said  he.  ^  I  followed  them,  but  could 
not  catch  them ;  but  they  won't  trouble  you  again.' 

That  was  aU.  He  spoke  as  though  we  had  last  met  over-night. 
No  brotherly  embrace,  no  joy  at  our  meeting.  His  changed  appear- 
ance (he  had  become  a  grave  sunburnt  man)  was  nothing  to  his 
changed  odd  manner. 

*  Brail,  what  does  it  mean  ?  How  did  you  come  hare  like  this  ? 
Why — why  do  you  speak  to  me  so  strangdy  ?' 

I  felt  a  longing  to  run  up  to  him  and  kiss  him,  and  tell  him 
how  thankfdl  I  was  to  see  him  again ;  but  his  strange  manner  de- 
terred me.  '  I  hardly  think  it  can  be  you,'  I  exclaiaied,  sobbing 
in  my  distress. 

<  Of  course  you  never  expected  to  see  me  again,'  he  answered. 
*  You  had  long  since  made  up  your  mind  that  it  was  best  to  break 
off  with  a  brother  who  could  do  you  no  credit,  I  know  that«    £at-» 
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bat  I  think  I  had  a  right  to  expect  better  things  from  you,  Doro- 
thy. It  wouldn't  have  harmed  you,  I  think,  to  attend  to  my  last 
request.' 

'What  request?' 

'  I  mean  that  had  you  written  but  a  line  I  should  have  gone 
away  a  happier  man,  and  much  sorrow  would  have  been  spared  us.' 

'  How  could  I  write?  0  Brail,  it  is  I  who  haTe  cause  to  re- 
proach. Until  the  day  when  Mr.  Fleetwood  came,  I  never  knew 
whether  you  were  living  or  dead,  or  where  in  all  the  world  you 
were  to  be  found.' 

My  brother  was  looking  at  me  keenly. 

*  Then  you  never  knew  that  I  had  taken  away  your  money — ^the 
ten  sovereigns  in  your  desk  ?'  he  asked,  in  a  low  voice. 

*  You  were  very  welcome  to  them,'  I  replied.  *  I  would  have 
given  you  them  over  and  over  again,  if  I  had  known  you  wanted 
them.' 

My  brother  suddenly  sat  down. 

'Dorothy,  there's  some  mistake  here.  Fetch  me  your  desk,' 
said  he,  looking  at  me  with  grave  wonder. 

I  fetched  it.  It  was  just  as  I  had  left  it  that  disastrous  day.  I 
had  never  opened  it  since.  Its  very  sight  had  become  hateful  to  me. 

'  It  is  as  I  thought,'  said  Brail,  with  a  sigh.  '  You  have  never 
seen  what  this  contained ;'  and  as  he  spoke  he  held  up  the  crumpled 
sheet  of  paper  in  which  the  money  had  been  folded.  It  contained 
these  lines  in  pencil,  which  I  read  by  the  candle-light : 

'  I  know,  Dorothy,  you  would  let  me  have  this  money  if  I  asked 
for  it :  but  then  I  should  have  to  tell  you  what  I  am  about  to  do, 
and  that  had  better  be  kept  secret  till  I've  got  away.  I  can't  live 
under  my  father's  roof  any  longer.  I'm  going  off  to  Liverpool  to 
see  if  I  can  work  my  passage  out  to  Australia,  where  I  am  pretty 
sure  to  get  work.  Write  to  me  at  the  post-office,  Liverpool,  and 
again  to  Sydney.  I  shall  call  for  letters  often,  you  may  be  sure ; 
and  as  father  would  be  angered,  I  dare  say,  if  he  knew  I  wrote  back 
to  you,  I'll  send  a  line  sometimes  to  D.  G.,  Post-office,  Clambeach. 
Until  better  times,  dear  Dorry,  good-bye  and  God  bless  you !  Write 
soon.' 

How  could  I  describe  what  I  suffered  in  reading  this ;  how  give 
an  idea  of  the  regret  that  wrung  my  heart,  as  I  looked  up  and  be- 
held Brail's  eyes  fixed  sadly  upon  me  ? 

*  0  Brail,'  I  murmured,  '  if  I  had  but  known  !' 

But  he  got  up  and  took  me  in  his  .arms,  and  whispered  as  he 
kissed  me: 

'  AH  right,  Dorry.  We  understand  one  another  again  at  last, 
don't  we  ?'  and  as  he  patted  my  head  in  the  old  fond  way,  I  felt  it 
was  indeed  my  dear  twiurbrother  wl)o  had  come  back  to  me,  and  my 
heart  overflowed  in  thankful  tears. 
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Chapter  XVI.  and  Last. 

THE  EKD  OF  THE  OLD  LIFE  ;  THE  BEGINVINO  OF  THE  HEW. 

So  once  more  ^they  had  got  ns  in  the  papers/  as  annt  Graik 
expressed  it.  The  attempted  burglary  at  Sea-Bank  Farm  made  a 
sensation  throughout  the  neighbomrhood,  and  Dorothy  Gedge  fomid 
herself,  to  her  surprise,  in  danger  of  becoming  a  newspaper  heroine. 
But  this  time  we  conld  better  bear  oar  notoriety ;  for  along  with 
the  inyestigations  that  followed  came  disclosnres  that  put  my  brother 
right  before  the  world,  and  removed  the  odions  suspicions  he  had  so 
long  labonred  under. 

One  of  the  burglars  was  discoYcred  next  day  by  the  police  in  a 
neighbouring  cattle-shed,  whither  he  had  crawled  in  his  flight ;  for 
he  had  been  wounded  in  the  knee.  It  was  Black  Ben,  who,  indig- 
nant at  his  comrade's  cowardice  in  leaving  him  to  his  fate,  not  only 
informed  the  police  of  his  hiding-place,  but  Toluntarily  gave  evidence 
to  the  magistrates  as  to  another  crime  of  which  Saul  Thurston  had 
been  the  perpetrator.  Yes,  it  was  he  who  had  waylaid  my  father 
that  memorable  fair-day  from  which  so  many  sorrows  dated.  Ejiow- 
ing  that  Mr.  Gedge  carried  a  large  sum  of  money  upon  his  person^ 
Thurston  had  attacked  him  on  his  return  home  from  Clambeach, 
and  had  shared  the  booty  with  Black  Ben,  who  was  his  accomplice 
in  the  crime.  They  were  both  transported  for  life,  after  a  trial 
which  excited  much  attention  throughout  the  county. 

But  these  events  seem  of  less  interest  to  me,  at  this  distance  of 
time,  than  others  which  followed  my  brother's  return  home.  My 
father's  condition  had  been  such  of  late  that  it  needed  but  little  to 
put  out  the  feeble  flame  of  life  still  left  to  him.  At  first  we  were 
not  sure  whether  he  knew  who  it  was  who  had  approached  his  l^d- 
side  and,  bending  over  him,  asked  whether  *  aU  was  not  right  between 
them  now.'  The  sick  man  only  stared  vacantly  at  his  son,  and 
muttered  some  inconsequent  reply.  But  he  was  evidently  struggling 
to  arouse  his  slumbering  recollections;  for  after  a  long  pause  he 
.  said  in  a  low  voice,  looking  fixedly  at  his  son : 

*  Thou'st  kept  out  o'  sight  a  long  time,  Brail.  I  never  thought 
to  see  thee  again.  Doan't-ee  speak  on  it ;  I  knows.  Thou'st  been 
a-hidin'  fra'  Ihy  father  as  struck  thee  in  Clambeach  streets.' 

That  was  all  he  said.  But  he  continued  to  look  at  his  son  with 
a  wondering  troubled  look.  If  he  could  liave  known  that  this  son 
whom  his  severity  had  driven  from  his  home  and  country  had  re- 
turned to  pay  his  debts,  and  to  save  us  firom  ruin !  But  my  father's 
enfeebled  mind  was  only  capable  of  grasping  the  actual  present,  or 
waking  up  at  times  to  a  vague  memory  of  the  past.  Some  such 
revival  took  place  the  night  before  he  died.  He  had  been  sleeping 
several  hours,  when>  awaking  with  a  calm  expression,  and  looking 
round  at  Brail,  who  sat  by  i^e  bedside,  he  said  distinctly : 
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*  Pat  the  light  nearer,  Dorothy.     I  want  to  see  the  kd's  face.* 
I  moyed  the  candle,  and  my  &ther  went  on : 

*  Brail,  give  me  thy  hand.  I'm  sorry  I  gave  thee  a  dont,  my 
lad,  t'other  day  at  sheep  fieur.  Thoa  doan't  bear  me  malice  still,  I 
hope?' 

Brail  pnt  his  hand  into  his  father's. 

'  That's  roight.  Thou'ltbe  measter  here  afore  many  hours,  and 
moan't  be  too  hard  on  thy  old  &ther  now.' 

After  a  short  silence,  daring  which  I  saw  my  brother's  bee 
twitch  with  emotion,  my  father  went  on : 

'  Mind,  Brail,  I've  a  good  oak  cofi^,  and  that  Lattrell  is  one  o* 
the  bearers,  and  has  a  new  black  salt.  I  aUas  promised  him  that 
if  he  lived  longest.'  Then  after  a  paase,  he  said  slowly,  'If  I'd 
my  time  to  come  over  again,  I'd  do  different  by  thee,  I  reckon,  and 
not  deny  thee  leamin'  as  I  did.  I  aim't  done  my  daty  by  my 
children,  nor  kept  the  &rm  as  I  oaght,  I  knoa  that.' 

<  0  Joshaa,  don't  talk  i'  that  how,'  whimpered  aant  Craik,  who 
stood  crying  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  '  Thoa'st  done  thy  best,  and 
none  of  as  can  do  no  more.  The  land's  very  roagh,  some  of  it,  and 
yoa  may  pat  good  staff  from  the  crew-yard  into  it  by  the  cartload, 
and  it  won't  yield  as  it  shoald.  It's  a  cold  clay  soil,  and  money  goes 
into  it  that  never  comes  oat.' 

'  I've  had  my  tarn  anyhow,  Sarah ;  it's  his  tarn  now.  Doan't 
ye  fret  any  one  of  ye  for  me.  There's  a  time  for  all  on  as;'  and 
with  a  sort  of  heathen  stoicism,  my  poor  &ther  tamed  away  his 
head  to  die,  saying  he  woald  like  to  have  another  little  sleep.  From 
that  sleep  he  never  awoke. 

I  have  here  reached  a  point  in  mynarrative  where  the  old  life 
I  have  been  attempting  to  describe  seems  to  end,  and  from  which  a 
new  life  dates.  Bat  there  was  one  special  evening  which  always 
seems  to  me  to  divide  these  two  epochs. 

We  sat  ij  the  fireside,  my  brother  and  I,  talking  of  oar  fritare 
plans,  when  aont  Gndk  entered  with  her  knitting,  and  we  ceased. 

'  *  I'm  sorry  to  be  a  'straint  on  yoa,'  said  she,  sitting  straight  ap, 
and  knitting  fast ;  *  bat  I  can  go  back  to  the  kitchen,  if  my  company 
isn't  wanted.' 

This  was  a  tone  aant  Craik  had  often  indalged  in  since  Brail 
had  retamed  and  paid  oar  debts  and  set  as  straight.  She  felt  that 
power  had  passed  from  her  hands. 

'  We  were  talking  of  the  ftitare,  aont,'  said  I.  *  Won't  yoa  take 
yoor  own  arm-chair  ?' 

'Ah,  it's  all  very  well  for  the  yoang  nns,  the  fatare;  bat  it's 
the  past  I  thinks  most  of,'  replied  aant  Craik,  with  a  sigh.  '  I'd 
like  to  hear  ye  tell  me.  Brail,  once  again  how  ever  that  handkerchief 
o'  yoars  came  to  be  picked  ap  in  ^e  ditch  near  where  year  poor 
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father  was  found  six  year  ago  next  fieur.  My  memory  isn't  what  it 
used  to  be^  and  I  forgets  things  sadly.  Though  I  looked  in  the 
ahnanac  this  momin'i  I  can't  remember  the  day  of  the  m<mth^  and 
I  nsed  to  know  the  moons  and  the  quarters  as  well  as  anybody.' 

Once  more  my  brother  related  the  whole  circumstances  of  his 
flight  and  return :  how  he  had  used  his  handkerchief  to  staunch  the 
wound  he  had  receiyed  at  the  &ir,  and  had  flung  it  away  in  the  ditch, 
little  thinking  it  would  ever  be  used  as'  evidence  against  himself;  how 
he  had  cut  the  ash-stick  in  the  holt,  to  serve  sfi  a  walking-staff  on 
the  long  journey  before  him ;  and  how  he  had  been  several  miles 
away  from  the  scene  of  the  robbery  at  the  time  when  it  was  com- 
mitted. But  when  he  came  to  speak  of  the  horror  with  which  he 
read  in  a  newspaper  that  he  was  suspected  of  the  crime,  and  how  he 
concluded  by  my  silence  that  we  believed  him  to  be  guilty,  his  voice 
grew  so  sad,  that  the  tears  started  to  my  eyes  as  I  listened. 

'  If  it  hadn't  have  been  for  Captain  Fleetwood/  he  went  on,  after 
a  time,  '  I  think  I  should  have  grown  hard  as  a  flint.  I  made  up 
my  mind  never  to  come  back,  since  my  family  wished  to  cast  me 
off.  It's  strange  what  bad  thoughts  come  into  a  man's  head  when 
he's  alone  and  he's  got  wrongs  to  brood  over.  But  I  came  back 
home,  because  Fleetwood  wished  me,  though  I  told  him  I  never 
wanted  to  see  the  place  again ;  but  siMn^ow  as  I  got  nearer  to 
England,  I  felt  to  long  to  see  you  all  again.  He  had  often  talked 
to  me  about  you,  and  in  a  way  that  would  make  Dorothy  blush, 
perhaps,  if  she  knew  what  he  said  about  her ;  so  I  won't  repeat  it.' 
My  brother  glanced  at  me  as  he  spoke.  I  bent  my  head  over  my 
work,  whilst  he  went  on:  'It  was  a  lucky  thing  I  pushed  on 
as  I  did  that  night,  for  I  came  in  the  very  nick  of  time.  When  I 
got  off  the  coach  at  Glambeach,  I  didn't  want  to  show  myself  in  the 
inn,  so  I  walked  on :  though  it  was  so  late  I  feared  yon  would 
all  be  gone  to  bed ;  but  seeing  a  light  at  one  o'  the  windows,  I  came 
into  the  garden,  and  gently  called  out  to  Dorothy,  thinking  she 
might  perhaps  be  reading,  as  she  used  to  do.  '^  it's  mcHre  likely  to 
frighten  her,"  thought  I  the  next  moment;  and  I  slipped  back 
under  the  trees,  and  made  my  way  round  to  the  hay-loft,  which  I 
got  into  by  the  ladder.  It  was  lucky  I  couldn't  sleep  for  the  cold, 
and  so  getting  up  to  walk  about  till  daylight,  caught  &ose  villains 
at  the  dairy  vrindow,  and  paid  off  an  old  score,  as  well  as  saved  the 
money,  you  see,  aunfy.' 

*  For  which  the  Lord  be  thanked,  and  Mr.  Fleetwood  likewise,' 
said  my  aunt  solemnly.  *  If  ever  be  comes  again,  Dorry,  mind  I 
give  him  one  of  our  best  hams  and  my  receipt  (or  lumbago,  which 
may  be  of  use  to  him  on  his  voyages,  God  bless  him !' 

'  Do  you  think,  Dorry,  he  ever  will  come  again  ?'  asked  my 
brother,  k>oki]ig  at  me  witii  a  sly  air. 

'I  can't  say,  BeaiL    You  should  know  better  than  I.'     I  Mt 
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the  ooloQT  monnting  to  my  cheeks^  for  I  had  wondered/ and  some- 
times even  felt  a  little  hurt,  that  we  had  se^n  no  more  of  Mr. 
Fleetwood,  who  was  in  Englahd,  I  knew.  So  I  changed  the  snlject, 
and  whispered  to  Brail,  '  Hadn't  yon  better  name  to  aunt  what  we 
were  talldng  abont  to-night  ?' 

Whereupon,  with  a  bright  and  hopefol  manner,  my  brother  dis- 
elosed  the  plans  we  had  often  discossed  together  of  late. 

He  had  not  finished  his  explanation,  when  aunt  Graik  laid 
down  her  knitting,  and  said,  with  a  qnavering  yoice,  '  I  knew  what 
was  a-comin'.  I  did,  indeed,  for  I  see  it  in  your  faces.  Say  no 
more.  Brail,  or  you'll  bring  on  spasms  i'  my  side.'  With  a  gulp  in 
her  throat,  she  went  on,  '  So  we  are  to  give  np  the  farm,  and  go 
across  the  seas,  are  we  ?  And  I'm  to  be  dragged  oyer  to  Aastraly 
to  earn  the  bit  o'  l»read  as  will  keep  me  for  the  rest  few  o'  my  days  ? 
No,  no,  I  can't  do  it ;  so  don't  ask  it  of  me.  I'm  frightened' enough 
at  bulls  and  shandy  cows,  as  you  know,  Dorothy,  but  what  should  I 
be  at  savages,  dressed  in  nothing  but  paint  and  bead  necklaces,*from 
all  accounts  ?  I  couldn't  bring  my  mind  to  fi&ce  'em.  Brail ;  so  if 
you  and  Dorothy  has  set  your  minds  on  goin'  to  live  yonder,  you 
must  leave  me  behind.  I  daresay  it  will  be  all  for  the  best,  for 
you're  young  and  I'm  old,  and  I  should  only  be  a  'cumbrance  to 
you.  The  paridi  won't  refuse  to  give  me  help,  I  should  think, 
seein'  as  Inrotiier  Joshua  has  paid  poor-rates  all  these  years  ;  and 
I  daresay  they'll — they'll' — ^here  aunt  Oraik's  sobs  impeded  her 
utterance— 'they'll  put  me  into  Cliflford's  Almshouses  at  Clambeach, 
and  not  let  me  go  into  the  Union,  for  I'm  the  widow  of  a  respect- 
able man  (though  he  drank,  I  won't  deny),  and  I  come  of  a  decent 
family,  as  everybody  who  knows  the  Gedges  would  say,  let  folks 
think  what  they  like  on  'em,  now.' 

Aunt  Graik  only  ceased  from  sheer  inability  to  proceed.  But 
Brail  now  told  her  how,  fcnreseeing  her  probable  objections  to  quit 
the  country,  we  bad  formed  a  plan  by  which  she  could  spend  the 
rest  of  her  days  in  comfort  in  the  neighbourhood  where  she  had 
hitfierto  lived,  if  her  resolution  to  remain  behind  was  unchangeable. 
With  a  look  of  wonder,  aunt  Graik  listaied  to  the  arrangement 
her  nephew  proposed  to  make  for  her. 

'O  Lord,  0  Lord !  It'fi  come  to  that,  then,  has  it?'  she  in- 
terrupted, wringing  her  hands  and  groaning.  'I'm  to  be  a  lodger, 
and  live  wi'  Mrs.  Di<^'son,  am  I  ?  I'd  rather  go  to  GUfford's 
Houses  ;  I  cooldn't  bear  it,  indeed  I  couldn't.  Susan  Dicki'son  's  a 
dean  woman,  but  sharp-tempered  and  worriting,  and  so  am  I ;  and 
we  should  come  to  words  tb^  first  wash-day,  for  I've  always  been 
used  to  speak  my  mind  when  I  see  things  go  wrong,  and  Susan 
don't  manage  the  lasses  to  my  notions.  No,  I'll  go  to  the  alms- 
houses, ^ease,  amA  p'r'aps  they'll  let  me  wear  my  own  caps,  and  not 
guy  me  out  like  a — ^like  a — ^pauper.' 
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But  the  picture  was  more  than  aunt  Craik  could  endare,  and 
trembling  vritii  agitation^  she  got  up  and  left  the  room.  She  was 
back  again  before  we  had  recovered  onr  composure. 

*  It's  all  there,  every  penny  of  it,'  she  cried,  laying  on  the  table 
with  a  shaking  hand  a  little  wash-leather  bag  that  clinked  with  coin. 
'  It's  mostly  fonrpenny-bits  and  sixpences,  and  I've  been  twenty 
years  scrapin'  it  together  ont  o'  the  old  milk-cheeses  and  a  few 
bladders  o'  lard ;  but  it  can't  go  to  the  use  now  as  I  intended.' 

'  What  did  yon  intend  it  for,  aont  ?'  asked  Brail,  who  looked 
distressed  at  annt  Craik's  tearfol  face. 

<  For — for  my  headstone,'  sobbed  the  old  lady  bitterly.  *I  al- 
ways thought  I'd  be  buried  by  poor  Craik's  side,  and  have  head  and 
footstone  proper ;  but  if  I'm  to  go  yonder,  where  decent  buryin'  is 
of  no  account,  and  there's  nobody  who'll  care  to  read  the  verses ; 
and  if-^if  it's  your  wish,  Dorothy,  and — 0  Brail,  it  won't  come  out 
and  I  can't  keep  it  in ;  but  I'd  rather  go  wi'  ye  to  foreign  parts  than 
be  left  behind,  for  I  feel  as  though  you  was  my  own  children  now 
it's  come  to  parting.' 

And  aunt  Craik  sat  down,  and  I  believe  we  all  three  cried  to- 
gether. 

'  Yes,  I'll  go  to  Botany  Bay,  please,  my  dears,'  she  continued, 
as  I  took  her  trembling  hand  in  mine  and  kissed  it.  '  For  your 
uncle  Craik  was  aUus  easy-tempered  and  forgiving ;  and  it  wiU  be 
all  the  same  at  the  Day  o'  Besurrection,  I  trust,  whether  we  lays  in 
our  graves  side  by  side,  or  whether  there's  the  ocean  'twixt  us.' 

And  from  that  moment  aunt  Craik  dried  her  eyes,  and  began, 
not  only  to  look  with  resignation  upon,  but  even  to  give  assistance 
towards,  our  plan  of  emigration. 

Whilst  we  were  still  under  the  influence  of  these  emotions,  there 
came  a  loud  knock  at  the  front  door  of  the  house. 

^  Good-lor-o'-me,  who  can  it  be  at  this  time  o'  night  ?'  said  aunt 
Craik,  looking  quite  alarmed.  *  Speak  to  them  through  the  window. 
Brail.' 

'  Tut,  tut,  aunt,'  laughed  my  brother.  ^  Thieves  don't  come  and 
knock  at  the  front  door  for  admittance.  Bun  and  see  who  it  is, 
Dorothy.     CaU  me,  if  you  want  anybody.' 

I  felt  rather  surprised  at  Brail  sending  me,  instead  of  going  him- 
self, and  still  more  so  at  a  significant  look  he  cast  at  aunt  Craik  as 
I  quitted  the  room.  But  I  made  no  remark.  I  unbolted  the  door, 
drew  back  the  chain,  and  beheld  a  dark  figure  between  me  and  the 
starlight. 

^I  was  hoping  it  might  be  you.  Don't  be  alarmed.  You 
haven*t  forgotten  me,  I  trust  ?' 

It  was  Mr.  Fleetwood.  I  knew  his  voice  instantly,  and  held 
out  my  hand  readily  to  his  grasp.  He  shook  it  warmly,  but  did  not 
release  it  again  as  I  expected. 
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*  Stay,  don't  call  them.  I  have  something  to  say  to  yon  alone. 
There  is  a  light  in  the  kitchen ;  may  I  step  in  and  have  a  word 
with  you?* 

I  felt  rather  disconcerted  at  his  strange  and  anxious  manner, 
but  we  stepped  into  the  kitchen,  and  Mr.  Fleetwood  at  once  went 
on : 

*  Miss  Gedge,  I've  come  on  an  errand  that  makes  me  nervoiis. 
Fve  walked  up  to  your  door  three  times  to-night  before  I  dared  to 

;knock|  and  now  IVe  got  in  I've  hardly  courage  to  say  what  I  want 
to  say.    The  fact  is,  when  a  man  has  got  a  favour  to  ask,  he  doesn't 
know  well  how  to  begin,  especially  if  he's  a  man  of  few  words.* 
Here  Mr.  Fleetwood  stopped,  and  an  awkward  pause  ensued. 

*  Fm  sure  if  there's  any  favour  we  can  do  you,  we  shall  only  be 
too  glad  to — to  oblige  so  kind  a  friend,'  I  began.  '  I  can  never 
feel  grateful  enough  for  all — ' 

*  Stop,  or  you'll  be  saying  more  than  you  may  wish.  There  is 
something  you  can  do — something  that  will  repay  me  a  thousand 
times  over,  and  make  me  the  happiest  man  alive.  You'll  think 
me  very  abrupt,  I'm  afraid;  but  I  want  to  know  if  you'll  marry  me? 
I'll  make  you  a  good  and  fkithful  husband,  by  God's  help,  if  you'll 
have  me,  Dorothy.  There,  I've  done  it  now,  and  a  pretty  mess 
Fve  made  of  it  !* 

For  I  had  sat  down  and  covered  my  face  with  my  hands,  and 
I*m  afraid  I  was  beginning  to  sob.  It  had  come  upon  me  so  sud- 
denly. 

*  I  oughtn't  to  have  blurted  it  out  like  that,'  said  Mr.  Fleetwood 
in  an  uneasy  voice.  *  I  hope  you're  not  offended  with  me  ?  I  seem 
to  know  you,  Dorothy,  so  well,  that  I  thought  you  perhaps  might 
know  me  a  little  too,  and — and  understand  what  I'm  feeling  just 
now.  But  if  I'm  mistaken,  and  you  can't  say  the  word  I  want  to 
hear,  I'll  go  away  and  never  trouble  you  more.' 

I  was  still  silent.  But  it  was  from  emotion,  not  anger  or  in- 
difference. 

'  If  you  wish  me  to  go,  sit  as  you  sit  now,  with  your  face  turned 
from  me ;  but  if  you  only  find  it  hard  to  say  the  word  I  want  to 
hear,  just  lift  up  the  bit  of  sea-weed  there  on  the  table  by  your  side, 
and  I'll  know  what  you  mean,  Dorothy.' 

The  words  were  uttered  in  a  voice  full  of  feeling.  I  looked  up 
into  the  manly  modest  face  bending  over  me,  and — ^really  I  can't 
say  whether  I  lifted  up  the  sea-weed  or  not. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Liverpool,  on  board  the  May  Queen. 
"We  sail  to-night  for  Australia — my  aunt,  my  brother,  and  I. 
There  ia  a  foiurth  person  who,  I  believe,  considers  himself  of  our 
party  ;  but  I  tell  Mm  I  hardly  regard  him  as  such,  for  a  captain  is 
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evidently  pnUic  property,  and  scarcely  belongs  to  his  own  wife  on 
board  ship.  He  has  jnst  pnt  his  head  into  oar  cabin — ^a  scene  of 
such  disorder  that  aunt  Graik  is  almost  at  her  wits  end,  and  there 
is  a  proYokingly  cheerful  smile  on  his  lace. 

'  Things  will  be  all  right,  aunt  Graik,  when  we  get  ont  to  sea^' 
says  the  skipper  enconragingly. 

^  ProTidin*  we  don't  sink  to  the  bottom/  says  annt  Graik,  who 
has  small  faith  in  any  sea-going  craft. 

^Things  will  be  aU  right  when  yon  leave  the  sea,'  whispers  the 
skipper's  wife.  '  Only  two  more  voyages — that's  the  strict  letter 
of  the  agreement,  remember.' 

*  And  then  we're  to  try  oar  luck  at  farming,  eh  ?'  laoghs  my 
hasband. 

'And  no  needless  risks  are  to  be  incurred  meanwhile — no 
courting  danger.  Bemember,  that's  in  the  agreement  also !'  I  mur- 
mur, as  I  look  into  his  brave  &ce,  and  realise  the  dark  nights  and 
the  wide  ocean  before  us. 

'  WeU,  my  dear,'  says  my  husband  a  little  gravely, '  a  captain 
is  a  captain,  you  see,  and  he  mast  act  accordingly.  You  wouldn't 
have  me  to  shirk  my  duty,  eh?  You  would  be  the  first  to  despise 
me,  Dorothy,  if  I  did.  But  if  you  mean  that  I  am  to  set  a  propeir 
value  on  my  life,  that's  all  right ;  because  there's  somebody  else  has 
an  interest  in  that  life  nowadays,  and  I  wouldn't  cause  that  little 
somebody  a  sigh  nor  a  tear  for  anything  in  the  world,  would  I  ?' 

How  could  a  wife  reply  to  such  a  speech,  except  by  closing  her 
husband's  mouth  with  a  kiss  ? 
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In  my  chair  I  muse  and  shiyer. 
Listening  the  dark  windy  river — 
All  night  long  lean  mshes  qniyer. 

Singing  there  in  cold  sad  choir — 
Weave  again  half-woven  stories, 
See  again  what  now  no  more  is, 
Things  which  might  have  been,  dream-glories 

Bom  of  one  face  in  the  fire  : 


Face  more  tail  than  May's  first  morning 
Deck'd  with  nature's  dear  adorning ; 
And  I  know,  spite  her  feign'd  scorning. 

She  might  once  have  well  been  won. 
Might  be  mine,  but  for  my  letting : 
Ah  !  what  serve  late  sighs  and  firetting. 
Now  the  lurid  light  is  setting 

Fast  of  my  life's  wintry  sun  ? 

Heaven !  had  it  been  mine  to  bear  her 
On  my  beating  breast,  to  wear  her 
Always,  one  rich  jewel  rarer 

Than  all  jewels  white  or  red ; 
Pluck  with  her  earth's  blossoms  blowing 
From  the  May-time  to  the  mowing — 
Shall  we  find  one  daisy  growing 

In  the  gardens  of  the  dead  ? 

What  star  on  that  dim  world  throws  his 
Light  ?  will  she  in  those  tea  doses 
Bind  again  rain-beaten  roses. 

Dying  maid  and  dawning  vrife  ? 
Why,  why,  on  my  midnight  brooding 
Breaks  she,  next  my  heart  intruding, 
But  my  faint  hands'  fold  eluding, 

Stretch'd  with  longing  towards  my  life  ? 
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Wherefore^  when  I  silent,  singlei 
Gloomy,  sit  by  glowing  ingle, 
Loth  with  other  men  to  mingle, 

Like  the  rest,  hand,  heart,  or  brain, 
Musing,  most  I  see  those  beeches 
Once  more  by  the  river  reaches, 
And  once  more  hear  loved  lost  speeches. 

Heard  so  long  ago  in  vain  ? 

See  once  more  the  brown  eyes  bringing 
Fond  hopes,  feel  the  clasp'd  hands  clinging, 
Listen  to  the  low  voice  singing 

One  familiar  fiavoarite  song  ? 
Wonld  that  wings  were  mine  to  follow 
Thee,  as  summer  leads  the  swallow. 
Though  thy  words  be  weak  and  hollow. 

Though  the  way  be  waste  and  long  ! 

As  in  letters  fire-forsaken 

Linger  sparks  by  blind  touch  shaken, 

One  by  one,  till  all  are  taken. 

And  the  dark  is  void  of  stars ; 
So,  while  ever  wail  the  veering 
Winds,  a  sad  ghost  day's-birth  fearing, 
Slow  the  white  face  on  me  peering 

Flame-flush'd  dies  from  out  my  bars. 

And  as  thirsty  souls  in  seeming 

Drink  of  silver  rivers  teeming 

With  full  waves,  but  only  in  dreaming 

Their  faint  thirst  is  satisfied ; 
Waking  with  the  crashing  embers' 
Fall,  I  know  through  Ufe's  Decembers 
Only  one  our  love  remembers. 

And  none  nestles  by  my  side. 

JAMES  MEW. 
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JOHN  W.  SHARPUS, 
49  &  50,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

Begs  respeotfiilly  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Public  to  his  immenftB  Stock, 
which  is  now  replete  with  all  the  most 

liODERN   AND    CLASSIC   DESIGNS    IN 

Cfeina,  (glass,  ftartfeentoaw,  $arian  ^tatuarg,  ani  iofecmian  (glass* 

■     ifc 

A  PBICE  CATALOGUE  may  be  had  on  application,  containing  liill  description  of  Eitches 
Requisites,  Toilet  Ware,  Papier  Trays,  Gallery,  Plated  Craet  Frames,  Hot  Water  Pktes  and  Dishei^ 
and  every  requisite  for  Fornishing,  at  extremely  reduced  cash  Prices. 

All  Orders  from  the  Country  must  be  aecompmnied  with  a  Reference  or  Semittaaee. 


HOUSE   FURNISHING. 

X\1DTT/*1T]1      JPt-     C^iTi        WB  CARPBTS  OF  ALL  KINDS.    BBUSBBL8  U.  VtM 

jLJJlX  U  \JJ2J    iXf    yjyJm  yard  below  the  usual  ohabge. 

X\TJ  TTr^T?      JPr     r^f\      'OB  CABINET  FURNITUBB  AND  UPHOLSTBBT  GOODS 
JiJJXVjyjJli     06     V^V/e   OP  EVERY  DESOBIPTIONATTHB  LOWEST  GASH  PBlOEa 

-f-x  OTTi^Til       CU     i^i^        ^*  ^PERIOR  BEDSTEADS,  BEDDlNO,  *  CHAMBER 

jJJxUyjJii     (Su     yjKJm       FURNITURE,  IN  SUITES  FROM  84fc  PER  BUITB  TO  £110u 

In  ihU  Department  there  (are  96  SvUes  to  BOeetfirwn. 

68, 69,  &  68,  Baker  Street,  and  3  &  4,  King  Street,  Portman  Square. 


ESTABLISHED   1836. 


BT  THE  USB  OF  WflICH« 

DURING  THE  LAST  FORTV  YEARS, 
MANY   THOUSANDS    OP    CURES 

.  EaT«  been  effseted;  numbers  of  which  eases  luiTe  been  pronouneed  nrcURABLE! 
*  The  numerous  well-aatbetiticated  Testimonials  in  disorders  tit  the  HEAD,  GHB8T,  BOWELS,  LIYBR^ 
and  KIDNEYS;  Also  in  RHEUMATISM.  UL0RR8.  SORBS*  and  aU  8KTN  DISEASES,  are  sufficient  toprnve 
the  (Treat  valae  of  this  most  nseftil  Familv  Medicine,  it  being  A  DIBECT  PUBII*I£B  OF   THS 
^  J«OOI>  and  other  fluids  of  the  human  body. 

Many-  persons  have  found  them  of  great  service  both  in  preventing  and  relieving  SBA-SIOENESS;  and  in 
vvsom  cliiniBtes  they  are  very  beneficial  in  all  Bilious  Complaints. 

Sold  in  boxes,  price  7id  .  Is.  l^d..  and  2s.  9d..  by  G.  WHELPTON  *  SON.  8,  Crane  CoUrt,  Tleet  Street 
r^ondon,  and  by  all  Chemists  and  Medicine  Vendors  at  home  and  abroad.  Sent  fipee  by  post  ia  the  United 
£Cio9domfor8,U,er3astampa.  r^^^r^T^ 

nioiliinrlhijfS  lOOglr 
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The  Perfection  of  Prepared  Cocoa. 


MARAVILLA 
COCOA. 

SOLE  PROPRIETORS, 

TAYLOR  BROTHERS,  LONDON. 

THE  COCOA  (or  Cacao)  of  Mar  a  villa  is  the  true  Theobroma 
of  LiNN^us.  Cocoa  is  indigenous  to  South  America,  of  which 
Maravilla  is  a  favoured  portion.  Taylor  Brothers  having  secured 
the  exclusive  supply  of  this  unrivalled  Cocoa,  have,  by  the  skilful 
application  of  their  soluble  principle  and  elaborate  machinery,  pro- 
duced what  is  so  undeniably  the  perfection  of  prepared  Cocoa,  that 
it  has  not  only  secured  the  preference  of  homoeopaths  and  cocoa- 
drinkers  generally,  but  many  who  had  hitherto  not  found  any  pre- 
paration to  suit  them,  have,  after  one  trial,  adopted  the  Maravilla 
Cocoa  as  their  constant  beverage  for  breakfast,  luncheon,  &c. 

•A  SUCCESS  UNPRECEDENTED.' 

See  following  Extract  from  the  OLOBE  of  May  14, 1868. 
*  Various  importers  and  manufacturers  have  attempted  to  attain 
a  reputation  for  their  prepared  Cocoas,  but  we  doubt  whether  any 
thorough  success  had  been  achieved  until  Messrs.  Taylor  Brothers 
discovered  the  extraordinary  qualities  of"  Maravilla"  Cocoa.  Adapt- 
ing their  perfect  system  of  preparation  to  this  finest  of  all  species 
of  the  Theobroma,  they  have  produced  an  article  which  supersedes 
every  other  Cocoa  in  the  market.  Entire  solubility,  a  delicate  aroma, 
and  a  rare  concentration  of  the  purest  elements  of  nutrition,  distin- 
guish the  Maravilla  Cocoa  above  all  others.  For  invalids  we  could 
not  recommend  a  more  agreeable  or  valuable  beverage.' 


Sold  in  Tin-lined  Packets  only,  by  all  Grocers. 
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J.  &  p.  COATS' 
SEWING 
COTTON. 


BEST  SOFT  6-COBO 
SEWING  COTTON. 

SnmBLE  FOE 
ALL   SCWIXO   ILiOHINBS. 

EXTRA  GLACE  COTTON. 

This  C  'tton  being  greatly  ImnrOTed  In 
qailHy  and  finish,  will  be  fonn'^  nnsarpaatel  for 

Hacbine  or  Hand  8«wmg, 
On  R«e^s,  100,  ^OO,  or  500  Vard«. 

tSHOOHET  OB 
lATTIM  OOTTIM. 

Unsurpatsed  In  Qualttf . 

Tc  h-'hncfof  alt  Wholesale  d  Retail  Drapsrs  throughout  the  l/nitec/  Kingdom. 


Johnston's 


23,  IRONMONGiR  LANE, 

LONDON. 
(THE    OLD    HOUSE.) 


Corn  Flour 


To  obtain  the  Besf^ 
ASK  FOK 

Johnston's  Corn  Flour. 


Is  the  Best. 


KINAHAN'S    L.L.    WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is  tho  yciy 

CREAM     OF    IRISH    WHISKIES. 

In  quality  unrivalled,  peifoctly  pure,  and  more  wholesome 
than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  '  Note  tho  words 

"KINAHAN'S   L.L.   WHISKY." 

On  feeal,  Label,  and  Cork.     Wholesale  Depdt:— 
20,  GREAT  TITCHPIELD  STREET.  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


CADBURY'S 

COCOA 

ESSENCE 


\  h*"  reason  why  bo  many  are 
tillable  U)  tiike  Coc<«  t«.  thai. 
th«< variitien  c-  ramonJy soid are 
mixed  wit'.i  Search,  under  the 
pieaufrenderiiifT  themaolnble; 
while  rent  v  nmkinir  thera  Micir, 
Aeary.  and  iif</w««/((^.  This  may 
i»o  t-artily  firteoted,  fur  if  Cocoa 
/*  V+m*  IN  Me  oMjp  U  proiWM  tMt  ad' 
dtiomtfU'trvk.  0*DBtTBT'8CoCOa 

Ks»en<'e  i»iranaiQHt  it  is  ^ere- 
•  re  ilire«  time*  the  ttrenj^ 
«)f  tUt'M  <'Ocoa«.  and  a  refW^- 
t  ug  Beverage  like  Tea  or  Coffee. 


WM,  59LUBLE,  REFRESHING. 


TAYLOR'S 
PATENT 

SEWING  M&CHINEI 


Thonew  'mproveraenta 
recently  a  ide  I  to  the  *o  4ii- 
cblnee'rerider  them  80«m?-' 
rior  to  kih  othor  mike«  to»*, 
FAMILY  and  OaKSS- 
M  \ KI >?(}  purposes— he- 
fore  buyi"(f  nnv  other,  in-  ^ 
te-i  tin  jpmch'ise  sehooM" 
•eo  them  or  nend  f«ir 
prosn«»ctns  ro  T  \YfiO  '*B 
P\rKNT  S  IWi.VG  M  • 
OHIN'K     00.      OaWKT 

ni!P'Fr«:r.D.    or    «7. 


*<b  A  A    A,JL,. 


Ml 
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H.  Franch,  del  J.  R.  BattersheU,  ic 

"THAT  HANDKERCHIEF  WAS  FOUND  IN  THE  TELEGRAPH  OFJFICE." 
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BELGRAVIA 

September    1873 
HOSTAGES  TO  FORTUNE 

BY  THE  AUTHOB  OP  *  LADY  AUDLBY'S  SECBET/  ETC. 


Chaptkb  XXXIII. 

'  Forsake  me  not  thus.    Witneat,  Heayen, 
What  love  sincere  and  reverence  in  my  heart 
I  bear  thee,  and  nnweeting  have  offended. 
Unhappily  deceived  1    Thy  suppliant, 
I  beg  and  clasp  thy  knees ;  bereave  me  not. 
Whereon  I  live,  thy  gentle  looks,  thy  aid, 
Thy  counsel  in  this  uttermost  distress— 
My  only  strength  and  stay.' 

THERE  is  a  strange  coldness  in  Herman's  manner  to  his  wife, 
rennited  to  him  under  circumstances  so  desperate.  In  her  man- 
ner to  him  there  is  a  qniet  akin  to  apathy ;  pale,  silent,  uncomplaining, 
she  lies  on  the  sofa  in  the  cheerless  imhomelike  room,  littered  with 
Herman's  open  portmanteau,  trayeUing-bag,  rug,  and  scattered 
papers  as  only  a  man  can  litter  a  room  which  he  inhabits  but  for 
a  few  hours. 

She  lies  with  her  £EU)e  hidden  from  the  light,  content  for  the 
moment  with  the  luxury  of  rest.  Her  brain  has  been  so  racked, 
her  heart  so  tortured,  she  has  feared  and  suffered  so  intensely  within 
Uiese  last  broken  days  and  nights — the  actual  sum  of  hours  she 
knows  not — that  there  is  no  room  in  her  brain  for  farther  anguish. 
Of  troubles  to  come,  of  evil  threatening  her  fature,  she  takes  no 
heed.  Herman  is  safe  and  near  her,  and  the  horror  of  that  awfal 
half-hour  in  Hamilton  Lyndhurst's  room  is  swept  away  like  a 
thunder-cloud  which  has  enfolded  her  for  a  moment  with  peril  of 
sudden  fiery  death,  and  then  has  driyen  past,  and  left  her  scatheless. 
The  dead  man  in  his  room  yonder — that  quiet  clay  so  innocent 
of  harm — marble  &ce  that  a  sinless  child  might  hiss,  placid  brow 
with  a  look  of  ineffable  repose,  folded  hands  as  in  prayer — hands 
that  perchance  for  thirty  years  haye  neyer  been  so  folded — ^is  that 
Thibd  Sxbibs,  Vol.  YII.  F.S.  Vol.  XXVIL  U 
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Hamilton  Lyndburst  ?  She  cannot  link  this  solemn  image  with  the 
bold  bad  man  who  stood  before  her  a  little  while  ago,  aadacionsly 
confessing  the  treachery  that  had  bronght  her  to  his  presence. 
She  lies  resting,  and  now  and  then  trying  uneasily  to  solve  that 
problem,  how  these  two — the  harmless  dead  and  the  wicked  living 
— can  be  one  and  the  same ;  while  Herman  paces  to  and  fro,  in 
and  out  of  a  door  that  leads  into  the  adjoining  room.  His  bedroom 
is  one  of  a  suite,  and  he  has  engaged  the  two  additional  rooms  now 
for  his  wife's  comfortable  accommodation. 

She  hears  him  give  the  order  about  these  rooms,  and  wonders 
that  he  should  care  to  remain  any  longer  at  this  Ostend  hotel. 
For  her  own  part,  she  is  nervously  anxious  to  escape  from  a  scene 
whose  every  association  is  horrible.  Nor  can  she  imagine  any  rea- 
son for  delay. 

'  Why  ^ould  we  stay  here,  Herman  T  she  asks.  '  I  long  to 
get  back  to  baby.' 

'  No  doubt.  Separation  from  my  son  must  be  a  sore  affliction  to 
you,*  says  her  husband  in  that  new  tone  of  his  which  strikes  so 
harshly  on  her  ear. 

*  We  might  go  back  to-night,  Hermfln.  There  is  nothing  to 
detain  us  in  this  horrid  place.' 

'  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  do  not  think  you  are  strong  enough  to 
travel ;  and  my  own  plans  are  unsettied  just  now.  Until  they  are 
a  little  clearer  I  think  it  best  for  us  to  remain  where  we  are.' 

He  says  no  more,  but  closes  the  door  behind  him,  and  leaves 
her  to  wonder  at  his  strangeness. 

She  is  too  weak  just  at  first  for  any  feeling  beyond  a  blank  vague 
wonder.  She  lies  thinking  of  tiie  change  in  h^  husband  id^y, 
-dreamily,  with  an  undefined  sense  of  trouble  and  uneasiness.  He  is 
tired,  perhaps ;  his  brain  disturbed  and  confused,  as  hers  is;  worn 
out  by  long  watches  at  the  scene  of  war ;  harassed  by  the  thought  of 
financial  trouble  at  home.  There  are  so  many  reasons  to  account 
for  that  strangeness  in  his  manner. 

'  And  yet  it  seems  hard  that  he  should  be  unkind  to  me  in  this 
time  of  trouble,  when  I  have  sueh  need  of  all  his  love,'  she  thinks 
piteously. 

By  and  by,  when  that  dull  stupor  of  actual  physical  fatigue 
has  worn  off  a  little,  painful  thoughts  take  a  c^onger  bold  of 
her. 

'  Why  should  he  be  unkind — he  who  has  never  spoken  coldly  to 
me  before  to-day?'  she  asks  herself;  and  suddenly,  in  a  breath, 
there  flashes  upon  her  the  memory  of  that  hideous  word  whiiq[Kered 
in  her  ear  as  they  left  the  dead  man's  room : 

*  Lover — your  lover !' 

She  starts  up  from  her  sofiei,  pale  to  the  lips,  but  with  resolution 
lighting  up  her  face,  and  goes  into  the  adjoining  room.    Herman  » 
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seated  in  a  despondent  attitade  by  the  table,  bis  head  leaning  on  his 
folded  arms,  his  face  hidden. 

She  goes  softly  to  him,  kneels  by  his  side,  and  lays  her  hand  upon 
his  arm. 

'  Herman,  Herman,  my  bnsband,  my  dearest,  what  is  this  cloud 
between  us  ?     Look  at  me,  love  ;  speak  to  me  !' 

He  lifts  his  head,  and  turns  a  haggard  face  towards  her,  but  his 
eyes  are  lowered  gloomily,  and  refuse  to  meet  hers. 

'  Is  there  any  need  for  me  to  tell  you  what  is  amiss  between  us?' 
he  asks.  '  Pray  do  not  affect  surprise.  Do  not  let  there  be  any 
acting  on  either  side.  There  is  nothing  left  for  us  but  to  confront 
calamity  calmly.  You  have  nothing  to  fear  from  me.  I  love  you 
too  well  to  inflict  disgrace  upon  your  name,  or  to  cause  you  unneces- 
sary pain.  No  newspaper  shall  ever  tell  the  world  the  causes  of 
our  parting — scandal's  avid  ear  shall  never  be  gratified  by  the  details 
of  my  wrongs  or  your — folly ;  but  we  are  not  the  less  parted,  Editha' 
— his  voice  fjEtlters  at  the  name — *  for  ever  and  for  evermore.* 

She  rises  to  her  feet  and  confronts  him  proudly,  a  crimson  spot 
burning  in  each  pale  cheek,  shame^s  bitter  red. 

*  Herman,  you  cannot  be  so  wild — so  wicked — as  to  believe  that 
I— » 

The  words  choke  her. 

*  Unhappily  there  are  facts  which  admit  but  of  (me  construction,' 
answers  her  husband  in  that  cold  altered  voice  of  his.  '  I  find  you 
here — alone — vrith  that  dead  man.  Can  I  doubt,  as  a  reasoning 
being  in  the  full  possession  of  my  senses,  that  you  had  come  here 
to  meet  him  ?' 

'  As  I  live,'  she  answers,  vdth  an  upward  look  which  makes  the 
words  seem  an  appeal  to  Heaven, '  I  came  here  in  answer  to  a  tele- 
gram sent  in  your  name — came  to  my  sick  husband — came  and  found 
myself  the  dupe  of  a  lyiug  message.  That  dead  man  knows  the 
jreet,  and  God  who  hears  me  knows  my  innocence.' 

*  Are  you  not  afraid  of  another  thunderbolt  like  that  which 
seared  Vivien  when  she  lied  as  boldly  as  you  lie  now  ?'  asks  Herman 
bitterly.  *  Do  you  know  that  I  had  hints  of  what  was  to  happen  to* 
me?  I  was  brought  to  this  place  by  a  friendly  warning;  some 
tool  or  servant  of  yours  or  of  your  lover's  betrayed  your  plans. 
Yes,  I  was  told  that  you  were  to  meet  him  here.  I  was  in- 
formed that  he  had  been  like  your  shadow  at  Lochwithian — 
a  man  I  ought  to  have  feared  at  the  outset,  knowing  what 
I  knew  of  him,  but  his  cunning  was  deep  enough  to  hoodwink 
me.  And  then  I  did  myself  the  honour  to  think  you  as  high 
above  such  a  tempter  as  the  evening  star  is  above  the  reach  of 
Satan  grovelling  in  his  nethermost  hell.  A  foolish  mistake.  Other 
men's  experience  should  have  taught  me  that  all  women  are  alike — 
beautiful  pictures,  smiling,  innocent,  supernal ;  but  who  shall  say 
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what  fool  lining  backs  the  canyas,  what  obscene  deviliy  hides  behind 
the  saintly  image  ?' 

'  Yon  knew  that  I  was  to  meet  Mr.  Lyndhnrst  ?'  asks  Editha, 
bewildered. 

*  Yes.  I  had  letters ;  the  first  telling  me  of  Lyndhnrst's  visit 
to  Lochwithian,  and  reconmiending  me  to  be  on  my  gnard.  I 
laughed  at  this  warning,  secure  in  my  belief  in  yon.  The  next 
letter  spoke  more  plainly,  and  told  me  to  cqme  to  this  place  without 
delay,  if  I  wanted  to  know  the  truth.  I  came,  but  could  discoyer 
nothing.  Your  friend  was  here  under  a  false  name ;  you  were  not 
in  the  house.  I  made  myself  sure  of  that  before  I  lay  down  to  get 
a  few  hours'  sleep — such  sleep,  God  help  me !  I  was  awakened  by 
your  screams.' 

'  The  same  person  who  sent  me  the  telegram  may  haye  sent  you 
the  letters.  Anonymous  letters,  of  course.  We  have  been  en- 
meshed in  a  web  of  lies,  both  of  us.  Perhaps  that  other  is  a  lie 
too — a  lie,  though  it  came  to  me  in  your  own  handwriting.' 

*  What  do  you  mean  ?* 

'  Herman,  you  accuse  me  of  falsehood.  You  believe — you,  who 
should  know  every  thought  of  my  mind,  every  instinct  of  my  heart 
— you  believe  that  I  am  so  vile  a  creature  as  to  have  sacrificed  home 
and  child,  honour,  name,  love,  my  hope  of  heaven,  my  peace  here 
and  hereafter,  at  the  bidding  of  that  sinful  man  who  died  at  my 
feet !  I — who,  till  that  miserable  man  bared  his  wicked  heart 
before  me,  hardly  knew  that  this  world  contained  so  much  infamy. 
You  think  that  I  am  vile  enough  to  transfer  my  heart  from 
you  to  him  as  I  would  change  my  glove !  You  do  not  know  me 
well  enough  to  know  that  I  am  yours  to  the  core  of  my  heart ;  that 
I  have  not — never  can  have — a  hope  or  desire  on  earth  that  does 
not  begin  and  end  in  you,  our  child,  and  the  dear  ones  at  home !' 

'  I  know  nothing,  except  that  you  were  with  that  man.  If  he 
had  not  fallen  dead  at  your  feet,  you  might  be  far  away  from  this 
place  now — his  mistress,  happy,  resplendent,  laughing  at  your  de- 
serted husband.  Fate  has  played  you  a  sorry  turn ;  and  you,  who 
might  have  been  as  magnificent  as  Cleopatra,  are  now  reduced  to 
the  Magdalen's  penitence  and  tears.' 

In  bis  bitterness  of  heart  he  cannot  wound  her  too  deeply ;  he 
can  find  no  words  cruel  enough  to  express  the  keenness  of  hki  own 
pain.     In  his  agony  he  is  merciless. 

*  Were  you  sinless  yourself  you  could  hardly  be  more  bitter, 
Herman,'  says  Editha  with  a  sad  smile,  half  scorn,  half  pity.  *  Yet 
I  have  a  letter  written  by  you  to  a  woman  you  loved  before  you  mar- 
ried me — a  letter  which  proves  you  as  false  as  a  husband  as  you 
believe  I  have  been  as  a  wife.' 

*  A  letter  written  by  me — a  letter  from  me  to  any  woman  since 
I  have  been  your  husband  !     Except  business  letters,  which  might 
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be  published  to  the  world,  I  haye  written  to  no  woman  since  I 
married  you.     So  help  me,  Heayen  !* 

'  0  Herman,  for  pity's  sake  !  God's  wrath  is  swift  to  oYortake 
false  oaths.  I  haye  the  letter  in  my  trayelHng-bag — the  shamefol 
cruel  letter,  telling  her  that  you  haye  loyed  her  always,  that  all  other 
loye  has  been  a  delusion,  asking  her  to  share  your  life — ^life  without 
her  is  worthless !' 

*  Are  you  mad,  Editha  ?  Show  me  this  letter.  Or  perhaps  you 
haye  lost  it,  like  the  telegram.  You  may  haye  a  knack  of  losing 
compromising  documents.' 

*  I  haye  not  lost  it.' 

'  Let  me  see  it,  then.  It  is  a  forgery,  I  tell  you  before  looking 
at  it.  A  trick  of  your  late  admirer's,  perhaps — one  of  the  yarious 
treacheries  that  are  fair  in  loye  or  war.' 

*  It  is  no  forgery,  Herman,'  she  answers  sadly.  *  I  know  your 
hand  too  well.  If  there  had  been  room  for  doubt,  I  should  neyer 
haye  belieyed.'  She  goes  into  the  next  room,  and  returns  almost 
immediately,  bringing  him  the  half  sheet  of  paper,  which  she 
has  taken  from  the  portfolio  in  her  trayelling'bag.  He  reads  the 
lines  with  a  curious  smile. 

*  It  is  your  writing,  is  it  not,  Herman  ?' 

'  Eyery  word  of  it.  Yes,  Mjs.  Westray,  I  certainly  wrote  this, 
and,  what  is  more,  I  went  so  far  as  to  haye  it  set  up  in  type,  and  you 
would  by  and  by,  had  you  continued  to  be  interested  in  my  dramatic 
labours,  haye  heard  the  lines  spoken  in  public.  It  is  the  rough 
draft  of  a  letter  from  Colonel  St.  Vincent,  the  hero  of  my  last 
comedy,  to  Lady  Madeline  Bayner,  whom  he  loyes.  You  will  find 
the  style  polished  and  strengthened  in  the  printed  yersion,  I  hope,  if 
you  eyer  take  the  trouble  to  read  my  play,  but  you  will  discoyer  that 
the  letter  is  essentially  the  same.' 

*  And  this  letter  was  not  written  to  Mrs.  Brandreth  ?' 

'  No  more  than  it  was  written  to  you,  or  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. It  was  written  one  Sunday  afternoon  in  Mrs.  Brandreth's 
drawing-room,  discussed  with  her,  as  a  point  in  my  play,  approyed 
by  her,  and  then  written  a  second  time  by  me,  as  there  were  weak 
points  in  this  first  notion.  You  know  I  do  not  often  make  two  copies 
of  the  same  idea — neither  my  leisure  nor  my  humour  serye  for  this 
niceness — but  stage  letters  are  hard  writing,  and  I  was  anxious  this 
one  should  haye  a  natural  tone.  Yes,  you  will  find  the  printed  yersion 
better.' 

He  hands  her  the  paper  with  supreme  coolness — coldness  tinc- 
tured with  contempt. 

*  Your  counter-charge  is  wanting  in  force,'  he  says  with  biting 
irony;  '  an  author's  wife  ought  to  haye  known  a  folio  of  copy.  Women 
-who  receiye  loye-letters  of  a  compromisiog  character  do  not  usually 
leaye  them  lying  about  for  other  people  to  pick  up.     You  should 
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know  this,  for  you  have  been  carefol  that  I  should  never  find  any 
letters  of  Lyndhurst's  to  you.' 

'  Mr.  Lyndhurst  never  wrote  to  me  in  my  life/  she  answers. 

*  Indeed !  A  man  of  vast  experience,  and  wiser  than  his  genera- 
tion. He  knew  the  safety  of  oral  communication.'  A  moment  ago 
and  she  has  been  ready  to  fall  on  her  knees  at  his  feet  and  beseech 
his  pardon  for  having  doubted  him,  even  though  his  own  handwriting 
was  his  accuser.  But  at  these  words  of  insult  her  pride  kindles,  she 
recoils  from  him  as  if  he  had  struck  her.  At  the  door  she  pauses, 
her  hand  on  the  lock,  and  looks  at  him  more  in  wonder  than  in  re- 
sentment. 

'  Does  all  our  life  together  count  for  so  little,  Herman  ?  I  have 
no  more  to  say.  No,  I  will  not  stoop  to  defend  myself.  You  will 
know  some  day.     You  will  be  sorry  some  day.* 

*  That  is  what  a  good  many  women  have  said  in  thor  time,' 
answers  Herman,  that  pale  pained  face  of  his  quite  unmoved.  '  And 
the  day  has  not  come  yet.  Messalina  and  Faustina  and  a  few  more 
are  waiting  for  it  in  Hades — the  day  that  shall  make  tlieir  names 
white  in  the  eyes  of  men.* 

Chapter  XXXIV. 

*  Call  me  a  fool ; 
Tnist  not  my  reading  nor  my  observatioDs, 
Which  with  experimental  seal  doth  warrant 
The  tenor  of  my  book  ;  trust  not  my  age, 
My  reverence,  calling,  nor  divinity, 
If  this  sweet  lady  lie  not  guUtlen  her« 
Under  wb»  bttiog  error.* 

*Dien  n'a  pas  ^  pardonner.  H  eet  plus  grand  que  cela,  11  efface !  Nous  qm 
ne  pouvons  rien  effacer,  nous  avone  invent^  le  pardon  qui  ponit,  puisqvHl  ra- 
baidse.* 

Ybs,  Herman  Westray,  guided  hy  that  blatant  eonnsellor  worldly 
wisdom,  founding  his  judgment  upon  experience  of  life,  has  decided 
against  the  woman  who  appeared  to  him  three  years  ago  the  incar- 
nation of  womanly  purity.  The  very  thought  of  her  innooence  then 
weighs  against  her  in  his  mind  now. 

*  God  help  me !'  he  says  to  himself  as  he  paoes  the  darkened 
room  in  the  hotel  at  Ostend.  He  has  closed  the  heavy  yenetian 
shutters,  glad  to  exclude  the  garish  unsympathetic  sun,  glaring  at 
him  in  fierce  September  brightness,  if  he  ventures  to  put  his  bead 
out  of  the  window.  Blue  sky  above,  blue  sea  below ;  white  houses 
on  either  side  ;  and  a  holiday  crowd  going  to  and  fro  yonder  on  the 
digue,  or  bobbing  up  and  down  in  particoloured  raiment  in  the  sea  ; 
h^day  music  blaring  on  a  brazen  band ;  a  foolish  unreasoning  joy- 
folneee  everywhere,  as  it  seems  to  this  man,  stung  to  the  heart,  his 
household  gods  shattered,  his  life  brought  suddenly  to  a  standstill^ 
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bis  inUxre  Uodted  oat:  for  the  maa  who  has  lost  hope  has  no  fbture. 
What  is  man's  notion  of  his  earthly  fniore  bnt  a  mirage  picture 
painted  by  Hope  npon  the  sands  of  life  ?  And  how  often  it  hap* 
pens,  as  the  wanderer  advaiDoes,  that  the  picture  vanishes  and  the 
barren  sands  remain. 

'  God  hdp  me !'  exclmDS  Herman.  *  It  is  generally  this  kind  of 
woman — an  innoeent  guileless  smiUng  creature — ^who  takes  a  sudden 
turn  some  day,  and  astomshes  every  one  by  going  utterly  to  the  bad. 
A  woman  of  the  world  would  have  flirted  with  Lyndhurst,  made  him 
her  slave,  bled  him  of  opera  tickets  and  hothouse  flowers,  French 
gloves  and  &ns,  and  laughed  his  advances  to  scorn.  My  wife  sits  by 
her  fireside  with  her  baby  in  her  lap  while  that  devil  talks  to  me,  and 
never  by  so  modi  as  a  look  or  a  tone  betrays  his  influence  upon 
her — marble  could  not  seem  colder,  or  snow  purer ;  yet  one  fine 
morning  dbe  bolts  with  him,  or  comes  here  to  meet  him,  which  is 
quite  as  bad  and  a  little  more  artful.  And  he  is  dead — dead,'  re- 
iterates Herman  savagdy,  ^  and  I  can  never  wring  the  truth  from 
his  fiedse  throat.  Death  steps  betweoi  ns,  and  cheats  me  of  my  just 
revenge.' 

Not  witiiout  some  detib^^ation,  even  tiiough  his  passion  has  not 
cooled  yet,  has  Herman  condemned  his  wife.  He  has  turned  that 
story  of  hers  about  in  his  mind,  and  he  cannot  believe  her.  He  can- 
not bdieve  that  Hamilton  Lyndhurst  ^would  have  brought  her  to  this 
place  like  a  snared  bird.  There  is  a  wild  romance  in  the  act — 
treacherous,  vile  as  it  is — which  seems  to  him  impossible  in  these 
latter  days  of  easy-going  sin.  The  Lovelace  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury wins  his  Clarissa  without  soiling  his  fingers.  No  dirty  tods, 
no  roundabout  or  subte/ranean  ways  are  needful  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  victory.  He  speaks,  and  she  hears.  Express  trains, 
continental  seclusion,  and  the  Divorce  Court  do  the  rest. 

'Lyndhurst  was  not  a  man  to  snare  an  unwilling  victim,'  he 
teUs  himsrif. 

What  is  he  to  do  ?  Believing  this  wife,  so  dearly  loved,  so  entirely 
trusted  one  little  week  SLgo — believing  her  guilty  at  least  in  inten- 
ti(m,  guiltf  of  abandoning  him  and  hewven  for  the  love  of  that  dead 
fHTofligate-^whttt  is  he  to  do  ?  His  first  and  most  aUding  thought  is 
how  best  to  shield  her,  how  best  to  save  her  from  the  shame  her  sin 
has  too  well  deserved — to  suppress  the  scandal  that  is  too  likdy  to 
arise  firom  her  presence  at  that  awful  deaA  scene — to  sever  himself 
from  her  for  UfiB,  yet  spare  her  l^e  disgrace  of  separation. 

Not  without  some  leaven  of  selfishness  in  his  weaker  hours,  he  is, 
in  this  crisis  of  his  life,  utterly  unselfish.  It  is  of  his  wife  he  thinks, 
of  her  weUtEO-e,  her  good  name,  and  he  is  ready  ftnr  any  sacrifice  that 
can  serve  and  shield  her. 

'  I  will  exile  myself,'  he  thinks.  *  Heaven  knows,  London,  Eng- 
land, all  lamiliar  ^aces  mH  be  hateful  to  me  after  this  bitter  blow. 
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I  will  never  go  back  any  more.  Let  them  sell  me  up  at  Folhamy 
and  my  name  appear  in  the  Oazette,  and  let  my  good  friends  and 
the  public  beUeve  that  I  have  ran  away  from  my  creditors — ^that  I 
am  an  oatlaw,  afraid  to  face  English  respectability.  The  world  is 
wide  enongh.  I  shall  be  a  shade  less  miserable  a  thousand  miles 
from  civilisation.  And  then  her  good  name  wiU  not  suffer.  She 
will  go  home  to  her  fiEither,  and  society  will  compassionate  the  victim 
instead  of  stoning  the  sinner.  I  don't  know,  for  my  own  part, 
which  is  hardest  to  bear,  the  stoning  or  the  compassion;  but  she  is 
a  woman,  and  may  be  able  to  endure  pity.' 

He  stops  in  his  rapid  walk  up  and  down — ^holds  himself  by  the 
hair  of  his  head,  as  if  he  were  tiding  to  reduce  his  feverish  brain  to 
order  by  that  rough  handling,  and  bethinks  himself  what  next  he 
should  do  for  her  sake,  for  her  welfare. 

They  two  cannot  spend  many  hours  more  of  life  together.  To 
see  that  sad  sweet  face — ^to  know  her  lost  to  him,  yet  know  her  near 
— to  see  the  temple  that  once  was  lighted  by  so  fair  and  pure  a 
spirit,  and  know  that  the  soul  within  that  lovely  form  is  spotted  and 
defiled, — this  is  too  deep  an  agony. 

'  She  must  go  to  Lochwithian,'  he  thinks ;  *  Fulham  means  home 
no  longer.  She  must  go  back  to  her  father,  and  h^  father  must  be 
told  I  am  a  fool  and  a  swindler,  and  that  exile  is  unavoidable  for  me 
for  the  next  few  years.  They  will  be  glad  to  have  her  back  in  their 
peaceful  valley.  And  she  will  go  to  church  twice  a  day,  and  visit  the 
sick,  and  wipe  out  her  sin  with  many  tears  and  prayers  and  good 
works,  and  be  happy  again,  perhaps,  by  and  by,  when  time  has 
blunted  the  edge  of  pain^  and  she  can  look  back  at  her  married  life 
as  if  it  were  a  bad  dream  dimly  remembered.  Poor  soul,  poor  soul ! 
And  we  began  life  so  gaily  two  years  ago,  and  meant  to  be  so  happy 
together.' 

The  memory  of  that  glad  beginning  moves  him  to  tears,  the 
first  he  has  shed.  Bitter,  unaccustomed  tears,  which  rend  him  as 
the  evil  spirits  tore  at  the  soul  of  their  victim  before  they  loosed 
their  grip. 

He  must  send  her  back  to  her  feither,  under  safe  conduct ;  but 
with  whom  ?  Has  he,  has  she,  any  friend  to  be  trusted  in  such  an 
emergency  ? 

Yes,  there  is  one  he  fEUicies  he  may  safely  confide  in— one  who 
from  first  to  last  has  shown  himself  friendly,  honest,  £uthfal — 
Richard  Dewrance,  dignified  by  his  sacred  calling,  a  man  who 
knows  the  world,  and  can  answer  the  voice  of  slander,  should  it  assail 
Mrs.  Westray  by  and  by. 

Herman's  mind  is  made  up  quickly  on  this  point.  Dewrance  is 
the  friend  who  can  Jielp  him  now.  He  goes  out  at  once  and  tele- 
graphs to  the  curate  of  St.  Januarius,  begging  him  to  come  to  Ostend 
immediately,  if  he  wishes  to  do  Mrs.  Westray  a  great  service. 
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*  That  poor  fellow  would  go  to  the  end  of  the  world  for  Editha's 
sake/  thinks  Herman^  remembering  Dewrance's  tacit  adoration  of 
Miss  Morcombe,  and  his  heroic  resignation  in  the  hoar  of  his  rival's 
triumph. 

Dewrance,  a  man  who  knows  the  worlds  and  who  can  hold  his 
tongue — two  strong  points  in  a  friend. 

At  seven  o'clock  next  morning  Richard  Dewrance  and  Herman 
Westray  are  seated  feice  to  face  at  the  breakfast-table.  That  meal 
has  been  ordered  for  the  traveller,  who  has  not  long  disembarked 
from  the  Dover  boat.  Herman  drinks  a  cup  of  coffee,  but  can  eat 
nothing.  He  has  been  up  all  night,  feverish,  unresting,  and  has 
spent  the  dismal  hours  betwixt  night  and  morning  on  the  quay, 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  packet,  feeling  very  sure  that  the  curate 
will  be  prompt  to  obey  his  summons.  Dewrance  is  horror-struck  at 
the  change  in  him,  now  that  he  sees  him  in  the  full  light  of  the 
newly-risen  sun. 

*  Why,  in  mercy's  name,  Westray,  what  has  happened  ?  What 
have  you  been  doing  to  yourself?  Is  there  anything  wrong — is 
your  wife  ill  ?'  asks  Dewrance. 

*  My  wife  is — ^well.    Make  your  mind  easy  on  that  point.* 

'  Thank  God !  I  thought  the  best  answer  to  your  telegram  was  to 
come  as  fast  as  the  steamer  would  bring  me — ^no  use  wasting  money 
on  a  reply.  And  now  tell  me  what's  the  matter.  Money  difficulties, 
of  course — I've  heard  rumours — and  you  want  my  advice.' 

*  Hardly,  for  my  mind  is  made  up.  I  won't  insult  you  by  pre- 
tending to  ask  for  counsel  when  my  plan  is  irrevocably  formed. 
What  I  want  from  you  is  help  to  carry  out  my  plan.' 

Herman  proceeds  to  explain  himself,  but  somewhat  lamely.  He 
tells  Dewrance  the  story  which  he  wishes  Dewrance  to  tell  Mr. 
Morcombe  and  the  polite  world  by  and  by — tells  him  a  story  of 
debt  and  difficulty  and  enforced  exile. 

'  And  you  are  going  to  send  your  wife  home,  to  eat  her  heart 
in  that  solitary  valley,  while  you  roam  about  the  Continent  like  a 
modem  Wandering  Jew,  with  the  certainty  of  ultimately  landing 
yourself  at  Homburg  or  Monaco  and  going  speedily  to  the  dogs. 
My  dear  fellow,  I  think  from  the  lips  of  reason  I  never  heard  so 
preposterous  a  scheme,  and  an  Anglican  priest  in  a  fashionable 
neighbourhood  has  considerable  experience  of  human  folly,  I  can 
assure  you.' 

'  Call  me  a  fool,  if  you  like,  Dewrance.     My  mind  is  made  up.' 

'  You  want  to  break  your  wife's  heart,  and  go  to  the  bad  your- 
self, because  you  happen  to  have  out-run  the  constable,  when  aU  you 
have  to  do  is  to  look  your  difficulties  straight  in  the  face,  meet  them 
and  conquer  them  like  a  man.  Nobody's  creditors  are  harsh  or 
implacable  nowadays  ;  they  have  only  to  see  that  their  debtor  means 
honestly,  and  they  will  roar  like  sucking  doves.    Put  yourself  in  my 
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hands,  that's  a  good  fellow.  The  bill  of  sale  is  an  awkward  business, 
I  confess,  and  unless  yonr  pnblisber  will  help  yon  out  of  Uiat  diffi- 
culty, I  fear  you  must  lose  your  furniture.  But  what  of  that  ?  Yoa 
can  rub  along  in  furnished  lodgings  very  well  for  a  year  or  two,  and 
will  live  as  cheaply  again  as  you  have  been  living,  without  the 
burden  of  a  house  and  servants.  As  for  Mrs.  Westray,  she  loves  yoa 
too  well  to — ' 

That  last  half  sentence  stabs  Herman  to  the  heart.  His  forti- 
tude abandons  him  for  a  moment,  and  Dewranoe  sees  the  real  state 
of  the  case  before  he  has  recovered  his  composure. 

'  She  loves  me  so  well  that  she  and  I  will  be  better  apart  for  tiie 
rest  of  our  lives,'  he  exclaims  bitterly. 

*  Westray  !*  cries  the  curate,  *  this  talk  about  your  creditors  is  all 
bosh.     You  have  quarrelled  with  your  wife.' 

*  No ;  there  has  been  no  quarrel — ^not  a  word,  not  a  breath. 
When  she  left  me  six  weeks  ago  to  go  to  Lochwithian,  and  laid  her 
head  upon  my  breast,  and  looked  up  at  me  with  her  loving  tearful 
eyes,  I  thought  there  was  nothing  on  this  wicked  earth  so  fair  and 
pure  and  true  as  my  wife ;  and  now — ' 

He  breaks  down  altogether  here,  uid  angrily  dashes  the  un- 
willing tears  from  his  eyes. 

'  And  now  she  is  just  at  fair  and  true  and  pure  as  when  you 
parted  from  her,'  says  the  curate,  with  conviction.  *  Purity  and 
Editha  are  inseparable.' 

Herman  turns  from  his  eounseUor  impatiently,  paces  the  room 
for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  comes  back  to  him. 

*  Dewrance,'  he  says  impetuously,  *  can  I  teust  you  ?* 

'  I  am  a  priest,'  answers  Dewrance.  *  That  is  answer  enough. 
But  let  there  be  no  half-confidence.  Trust  me  all  in  all,  or  not  at 
all.' 

'  I  Will  tell  you  everything ;  yes,  though  it  condemns  her.' 

He  tells  the  story  of  that  awfol  night,  not  so  many  hours  ago, 
when  all  is  said,  but  making  a  barrier  between  the  hopeful  past  and 
the  hopeless  future  strong  as  those  gates  of  adamant  by  which  Sin 
and  Death  keep  their  eternal  watch  and  ward.  He  tells  ail,  and 
pronounces  his  wife's  condemnation. 

Dewrance  listens  with  grave  attention,  and  says  not  a  word  till 
Herman  has  finished. 

*  She  gives  you  a  very  simple  reason  for  her  presence  here,'  he 
says  at  last.     *  Why  do  you  not  believe  her  ?' 

*  Because  the  fiction  is  too  palpable,  and  I  had  been  warned. 
While  I  was  with  the  French  army  at  Sedan  I  received  a  lett^  in 
a  strange  hand,  tdKng  me  that  if  I  came  to  this  hotel  on  such  a 
night  I  should  make  a  discovery  which  concerned  me  deeply.  I 
had  my  information.' 

'  From  an  anonymous  letter,'  replies  Dewranoe  oontemptttouely. 
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'  No  one  but  a  soonndrel  ever  wriies  an  anonjmons  letter,  or  puts 
his  pen  to  paper  to  the  injury  of  a  woman's  charaeter.  Now  you  can 
hardly  expect  unalloyed  truth  from  a  scoundrel,  yet  you  choose  to 
beUe?e  the  anonymous  libeller  in  preference  to  your  wife.  Now  I, 
who  have  not  had  the  honour  to  be  Miss  Moroombe's  husband,  choose 
to  believe  in  her  purity  ;  yes,  and  would  so  believe,  though  all  the 
voioes  of  this  earth  united  to  condemn  her,'  adds  the  curate,  with  a 
little  burst  of  passion. 

Herman  seizes  him  by  the  hand  vehemently. 

*You  are  a  good  fellow,  Dewrance.  Upon  my  soul,  I  think 
you  are  right !  Yes,  it  is  hard  to  believe  her  less  than  we  have 
thought  her — less  than  the  best  and  purest  among  women.  But 
to  find  her  here — with  that  man  !  If  you  knew  his  character  as 
I  do—' 

*  Yet  you  admitted  him  to  your  house  T 

*  Yes  ;  because  I  thought  my  wife  like  Una — above  and  beyond 
contagion ;  and  believed  that  even  he,  at  his  worst,  would  respect  such 
purity.' 

*  Such  men  respect  nothing.  Now,  Westray,  be  reasonable. 
Instead  of  this  pig-headed  idea  of  yours,  that  a  woman  whom  you  have 
known  and  honoured  as  the  purest  of  her  sex  could  go  to  destruction 
all  of  a  sudden  at  the  beck  of  a  profligate,  call  reason  and  experience 
to  your  aid.  You  have  known  her  pure  and  true  and  unseUish  and 
devoted — ^high-principled  and  religious.  Trust  your  past  experience 
of  her  character,  and  leave  me  to  unearth  the  mystery  of  the  tele- 
grtun.  And  now  go — go  to  your  wife,  and  ask  her  to  forgive  you 
for  having  doubted  her,  if  she  knows  that  you  have  doubted 
her.' 

*  If  she  knows  ?  She  knows  too  well !  I  have  been  brutal  to 
her,'  says  Herman  gloomily.  *  If  she  is  stainless — as  you  believe, 
as  I  hope — she  can  never  forgive  me.  I  have  said  the  bitterest 
things  in  my  blind  rage.  I  have  been  cruel,  senseless,  inexcusable, 
unless  I  am  justified  in  all  I  said.' ' 

*  She  will  forgive  you  as  Heaven  forgives,'  replies  Dewrance. 
'  She  is  aU  sweetness  and  pity  and  pardon.     Go  to  her.' 

*  How  can  I  go  to  her  ?  how  can  I  bear  to  look  in  her  eyes,  once 
so  true,  so  fearless,  when  I  half  believe  she  came  here — false  wife, 
degraded  woman — to  meet  that  man  ?' 

'  No  one  but  a  madman  could  believe  that.  You  have  been  out 
of  your  right  mind  while  you  thought  it.  Go  to  her — go  down  on 
your  knees  before  her,  and  tell  her  you  have  been  mad,  and  are 
sane  again.  I  pledge  myself  to  make  all  things  clear.  I  will  find 
the  writer  of  those  libellous  letters.  I  will  trace  the  sender  of  the 
telegram.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  take  your  wife  to  your  heart  again 
till  I  have  succeeded ;  but  I  do  ask  you  to  seek  for  pardon  from  an 
offended  woman,  whose  purity  you  have  outraged.' 
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Herman,  who  has  gone  a  little  way  towards  the  door  of  his  wife's 
room,  hesitates,  only  half  conyinced. 

'  I  will  take  her  to  Lochwithian,  if  yon  like/  adds  Dewrance. 
'  Yon  hava  no  home  for  her.  I  will  see  her  safe  with  her  father  and 
sister  ;  but  I  will  do  nothing  till  you  have  obtained  her  pardon.  I 
will  not  let  her  leave  this  house  under  the  shadow  of  unmerited 
suspicion.  In  this,  at  least,  I  claim  the  authority  of  a  brother, 
and  will  see  her  righted.' 

'  You  are  an  honest  fellow,  Dewrance.  Yes;  I  will  go  to  her, 
and  will  apologise  for — ^my  brutality.  I  ought  to  have  been  more 
courteous — even  if — even — ' 

He  cannot  finish  the  sentence,  but  opens  the  door  suddenly,  and 
enters  the  adjoining  room. 

Editha  is  standing  by  the  window,  looking  out  at  the  sea  smiling 
up  at  the  morning  sky.  All  is  bright  and  gay  without — within 
there  is  the  heavy  gloom  of  despair.  She  turns  her  pallid  face 
towards  her  husband  almost  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  without  a 
smile.  Hopelessly  sad  are  the  heavy  eyes  ;  but  the  steady  truthful 
gaze  is  unchanged. 

<  Editha,'  begins  Herman,  going  up  to  her  slowly,  half  reluct- 
antly, 'I  have  been  talking  to  an  old  friend  of  yours,  Bichard 
Dewrance.' 

'  He  here  ?'  she  says,  with  languid  surprise. 

'  He  has  convinced  me  that  I  have  behaved  abominably — ^that  I 
have  been  harsh — bitter — unnecessarily  cruel.  That — let  circum- 
stances seem  to  condemn  you  as  they  might — ^I  have  no  right  to 
doubt.     Editha,  can  you  forgive  me  ?' 

She  looks  at  him  for  a  moment  doubtfully,  too  deeply  moved 
for  words. 

'  Herman,  I  have  nothing  to  forgive.  I  have  never  been  angry; 
I  have  only  been  sorry  that  you  could  doubt  me — grieved  to  the 
very  heart.     And  yet  I  doubted  you — ' 

A  moment  more,  and  she  is  sobbing  on  his  shoulder,  clasped  to 
his  heart. 

'  Yes,  dearest,  we  have  each  something  to  pardon ;  we  forgive 
each  other.  My  darling,  my  own  true  wife,  look  up.  Dewrance  is 
right.  I  was  a  lunatic  when  I  doubted  you.  My  sweetest,  no  more 
tears.  I  will  find  the  sender  of  that  accursed  telegram,  the  writer 
of  those  devilish  letters.  Dewrance,'  he  calls,  *  Dewrance,  come 
here,  true  friend,  faithful  priest ;  the  cloud  has  lifted ;  my  dar- 
ling and  I  trust  each  other  once  more,  never  to  doubt  again.' 

Dewrance  comes  in,  smiling  calmly,  and  sees  the  wife  leaning 
on  her  husband's  breast. 

'  You  have  been  very  quick  about  it,'  he  says  placidly. 
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Chapter  XXXV. 

'  EoB^be  ay«it  d6p066  sa  volontd  syr  T^tog^  de  ta  mattreBse,  parad  d'aatres 
chinoiieries.' 

LoBD  Eablswood  calls  at  the  pretty  little  house  in  Kensington 
Gore  the  morning  after  his  arrival  in  London.  He  is  quite  aware 
that  the  proprieties  demand  a  certain  delay  before  his  onion  with 
Myra,  but  he  wants  to  have  the  question  settled  on  the  lady's  part 
with  as  little  loss  of  time  as  possible. 

'  Let  me  once  know  how  I  stand,  and  I  can  go  to  Scotland  and 
knock  about  very  comfortably  for  the  winter,*  he  tells  himself;  *  or 
I  shouldn't  mind  a  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean  with  old  Shlooker. 
Jolly  old  bird  on  board  a  yacht  is  old  Shlooker ;  knows  the  ropes, 
and  can  keep'  a  fellow  amused ;  smokes  like  a  furnace,  can  take 
the  tiller  occasionally,  and  can  cook  an  omelette  or  an  Irish  stew, 
and  plays  ecarte  better  than  any  man  I  know — excellent  company 
Shlooker.  Yes ;  I  could  be  quite  happy  in  my  mind  for  the  next 
six  months,  if  I  knew  that  Myra  would  have  me  when  the  time 
was  up.     But  I  must  have  things  put  square  upon  that  point.' 

The  house  in  Kensington  Gore  is  wrapped  up  in  brown  paper, 
like  a  toy  just  sent  home  from  the  toy-shop.  The  matron  in  charge 
informs  Lord  Earlswood  that  Mrs.  Brandreth  has  gone  to  'Elden- 
bridge,  in  Beljum.' 

'  Bless  my  soul !  when  did  she  go  ?' 

'  About  a  week  ago,  sir ;  leastways  a  week  come  Thursday.' 

This  is  too  elaborate  a  calculation  for  his  lordship. 

*  Anybody  with  her  ?' 

^  Nobody  but  her  hown  maid,  sir.' 

'  0,*  says  Lord  Earlswood,  turning  on  his  heel.  '  Vexatious 
rather,'  he  says  to  himself.  '  I  detest  steamers.  Good  mind  to 
send  down  to  Plymouth  for  the  Argo,  and  take  old  Shlooker  to  Bel- 
gium. Slow  business  that  though,  and  I  want  this  question  settled 
at  once.     I  suppose  I  must  put  up  with  the  steamer.' 

A  balloon  would  be  more  agreeable  to  Lord  Earlswood,  or  a 
submarine  railway,  or  a  patent  gutta-percha  apparatus.  It  seems  to 
him  a  hard  thing  that,  across  the  Channel,  a  man  with  coal-mines 
and  a  rent-roll  can  go  no  faster  than  a  mere  bagman. 

*  What  could  induce  Brandreth  to  choose  such  a  place  as  Hel- 
denburg  for  her  holidays  ?'  thinks  his  lordship,  as  he  drives  to  his 
family  solicitor  to  make  certain  arrangements  before  starting  by  that 
evening's  mail.  He  knows  not  how  long  he  maybe  away,  or  where 
he  may  go ;  but  if  it  were  needful  to  follow  Myra  Brandreth  over 
the  continent  of  Europe  to  obtain  an  answer  to  that  vital  question 
he  is  so  eager  to  ask,  he  would  so  follow  her.  The  Alps  would  be 
no  barrier,  the  Balkan  range  would  not  stop  him. 
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'  Such  a  stoopid  place  to  choose/  he  muses ;  '  and  she's  been 
there  before  too.  Never  go  to  places  where  I've  been  before,  except 
Brighton  or  Paris — absolute  waste  of  time.  Curious  woman — no 
accounting  for  her  taste.  Likes  a  thing  one  day,  and  detests  it  the 
next.     Hope  I  shall  find  her  in  a  good  temper.' 

That  night's  steamer  carries  Lord  Earlswood  to  Calais ;  from 
Calais  a  train,  with  some  pretensions  to  swiftness,  bears  him  on  to 
Ostend.  At  Ostend  he  break&sts  and  takes  a  Turkish  bath,  arrays 
himself  in  fresh-looking  gray  homespun,  puts  two  or  three  pairs  of 
lavender  gloves  in  his  pocket,  sprinkles  himself  with  Ess  bouquet, 
and  proceeds  by  the  native  leisurely  train  to  Held«d)urg. 

He  remembers  his  mission  to  the  same  place  two  years  ago, 
when  he  fiaucied  that,  as  bearer  of  the  tidings  of  Herman  Westray's 
marriage,  he  should  discover  the  state  of  Mrs.  Brandreth's  feelings 
for  that  gentleman.  He  had  an  idea  that  a  woman  always  £unted, 
or  shrieked,  or  beat  the  cJarpet  with  the  heels  of  h^  boot — like  the 
famous  Mrs.  Pott  at  Eatanswill — when  she  heard  anything  that  hurt 
her  feelings.  Myra  had  received  his  communication  with  ineffable 
tranquillity,  had  looked  him  in  the  face  and  smiled ;  ergo  she  had  neve^ 
cared  for  tiie  Benedict.  Satisfied  upon  this  point  in  some  measure. 
Lord  Earlswood  had  been  not  the  less  jn^ovoked  to  jealousy  by  those 
half  tete-a-tetes  which  Herman  was  permitted  to  enjoy  in  the  inner 
drawing-room  at  Kensington  Gore. 

Everything  at  Heldenburg  looks  just  as  it  did  that  last  time,  as 
Lord  Earlswood  goes  up  the  stone  steps  that  divide  the  quaint  and 
picturesque-looking  old  town  from  the  brand-new  white  houses  and 
green  Venetians  of  modem  Heldenburg.  There  have  been  a  few  more 
white  houses  added  perhaps  within  the  two  years.  The  terraces 
fronting  the  sea  have  grown  a  little  longer,  sandy  foundations  for 
more  houses  are  being  dug  out  yonder.  Heldenburg  has  evidently 
prospered,  and  is  prospering.  The  rabbits  are  driven  away  from 
the  sandy  dunes  where  they  did  erst  diqport  themselves ;  the  musads 
are  gettiog  as  scarce  as  whitebait. 

Lord  Earlswood  proceeds  straight  to  the  office  of  the  hotel, 
where  an  intelligent  female,  in  the  freshest  of  caps,  gives  him  the 
information  he  requires.  Mrs.  Brandreth  occupies  an  apartment 
au  premier  in  the  last  house  but  one  to  the  right. 

He  is  not  so  fortunate  as  to  see  Mrs.  Brandreth  in  the  balcony 
this  time,  but  on  reaching  the  first-floor  finds  her  servant,  who  shows 
him  into  the  drawing-room.  There  is  the  same  satin-lined  basket, 
with  the  same  stap  of  point-laee  on  blue  cambric,  or  one  very  like  it ; 
there  are  flow^s  and  books  and  terra-cotta  statuettes.  In  a  word,  the 
stage  is  dressed  with  Myra's  usual  taste,  but  Myra  herself  has  a  worn 
and  faded  look,  Lord  Earlswood  thinks,  as  ahe  enters  fr'om  the  ad- 
joining room,  dressed  in  white  cashmere — an  opaque  ereuny  white 
— ^with  her  hair  loosely  arranged,  looking  like  a  picture  by  Whistler* 
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She  is  not  the  less  beantifal  in  his  eyes  for  being  a  little  '  off 
cdonr/  for  his  passion  is  at  that  stage,  and  has  long  been,  when 
change  in  the  object  brings  no  change  in  the  feeling  of  the  adorer. 
Were  she  gradoally  to  become  hideous,  he  would  not  know  it. 

His  coming  is  not  pleasing  to  her.  He  can  see  that  but  too 
plainly;  and  the  sense  of  her  displeasure  stings  him,  knowing  that 
he  has  come  to  offer  her  place  and  power  in  the  world,  with  his  own 
heart  as  a  make-weight. 

'  I'm  a&aid  you're  not  oyer  glad  to  see  me,'  he  says ;  '  yet  I 
came  oyer  on  purpose  to  see  you.' 

'  So  you  did  two  years  ago  when  you  came  to  tell  me  of  Mr. 
Westray*s  marriage,'  she  answers,  sinking  wearily  into  a  chair  by 
the  open  window.  She  has  the  air  of  being  worried,  and  the  hand 
with  which  she  pushes  badi  the  loose  hair  from  her  forehead  is  faintly 
tremulous.  '  You  haye  a  mania  for  rushing  about  upon  wild  goose- 
chases.     Haye  you  any  tremendous  news  for  me  to-day  ?' 

'  Yes,  Myra.  My  wife  ia  dead,  and  I  am  a  free  man.  Didn't 
you  know  it  ?' 

'  No ;  I  seldom  look  at  the  morning  papers.  I  suppose  I  ought 
to  congratulate  you,  rather  than  condole  wiih  you,  as  your  marriage 
was  not  a  happy  one.' 

He  draws  his  chair  near  hers,  and  looks  at  her  earnestly,  be- 
seechingly eyen,  a  yery  slaye  in  his  deyotion  to  her. 

*  My  first  marriage  was  a  miserable  one.  All  the  world  knows 
that,  though  I  belieye  Lady  Earlswood  was  a  yery  good  sort  of 
person  in  her  own  particular  style.  But  it  waem't  my  style,  you  see. 
What  is  my  next  marriage  to  be  like,  Myra  ?' 

She  laughs  neryously. 

'  I  must  refer  you  to  the  lady  you  may  honour  by  your  choice,' 
she  says.  '  I  would  recommend  you  to  be  deliberate  in  your  selec- 
tion. You  haye  found  your  matrimonial  chains  heayy.  There  can 
be  no  hurry  for  yoil  to  fetter  yourself  again.' 

'  Coine,  Myra,  you  must  know  that  my  choice  was  made  three 
years  ago ;  that  nothing — not  eyen  unkindness  from  the  woman  I 
loye — cocdd  alter  my  feelings  on  that  point.  There  neyer  was  but 
one  woman  who  exercised  any  influence  upon  my  life.  There  is 
only  one  woman  who  can  make  me  happy :  and  her  name  is  Myra 
Bcandreth.' 

'  A  dream,  a  delusion !'  exclaims  Myra.  '  It  was  all  yery  well 
to  build  a  theatre  for  me,  and  to  get  rid  of  your  Sunday  affcemoons 
in  my  drawing-room,  but  you  neyer  could  haye  meant  anything  more 
than  that.' 

'  1  always  meant  to  make  you  my  wife,  if  Proyidenee  oyer  gaye 
me  the  opportunity.  Don't  tell  me  that  you  can  haye  the  heart  to 
refuse  me,  Myra,  now  the  chance  has  come.  Don't  tell  me  that 
you  hayen't  known  of  my  loye  all  along.' 
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'  Ton  are  a  faithfol,  deroted  oreatnre/  exclaims  Myra,  lookmg 
at  him  with  a  toncli  of  genuine  admiration.  '  And  I  wish  I  were 
better  worthy  of  snch  generons  affection.  Bnt  I  nerer  have  been 
worthy  of  an  honest  man's  love  at  the  honr  it  was  offered  to  me. 
Tme  love  passed  me  by  once,  and  might  have  been  mine,  but  I  let 
it  go.' 

She  has  risen  from  her  seat  by  the  window,  and  is  walking 
slowly  up  and  down  the  room,  deeply  thooghtfdl. 

'  Myra,  make  me  happy.  I  only  want  yonr  answer,  yonr  pro- 
mise to  be  my  wife,  and  then  I'll  go  to  Scotland  or  somewhere,  and 
won't  worry  yon  with  my  society  for  the  next  six  months,  if  yon  like.' 

*  And  yon  wonld  make  me  a  peeress !'  she  exclaims,  taming  her 
kindling  eyes  upon  him,  her  &ce,  so  wan  before,  lighted  with  ex- 
citement. '  You  would  place  me  aboye  the  women  who  have  held 
themselyes  aloof  from  me,  and  looked  at  me  in  the  Park  as  if  my 
presence  among  them  was  an  impertinence.  You  would  give  me 
a  palace  in  London,  and  three  or  four  country  seats,  and  all  the 
pageantry  of  fashionable  life.  You  would  set  me  abreast  with  the 
mightiest  in  the  land.  You  would  do  all  this  for  me — ^you.  Lord 
Earlswood,  to  whom  I  have  never  been  particularly  civil  !* 

'  There  is  nothing  I  possess  in  this  world  that  I  value  for  its 
own  sake  half  so  much  as  for  the  power  to  give  it  to  you,'  says  his 
lordship,  deeply  moved.  '  There  never  was  a  woman  so  fit  to  be  a 
peeress.' 

'  If  a  good  fairy  had  offered  me  this  gift  years  ago  at  Colehaven, 
when  I  was  an  ambitious  girl,  how  gladly  I  should  have  accepted 
it !  All  good  things  come  to  me,  but  at  the  wrong  time.  Fate 
and  the  hour  are  never  propitious.' 

'  Myra,  your  answer  is  yes,  is  it  not  ?'  demands  Lord  Earlswood 
anxiously. 

'  My  answer  is  no,'  she  replies.  *  I  am  grateful  for  your  gener- 
ous offer.  It  would  suit  my  humour  well  to  be  a  peeress,  and 
trample  upon  the  necks  of  a  few  women  I  know.  I  feel  sometimes 
as  if  I  had  been  bom  for  place  and  power  in  the  world.  But  there 
is  something  better.  Yes,  tme  love  is  better ;  and,  unhappily,  I  do 
not  love  you.' 

*  I — I  never  expected  that,'  falters  Lord  Earlswood.  *  I  don't 
ask  you  to  love  me — not  at  first.  I  couldn't  take  such  a  liberty. 
But  if  you  will  only  tolerate  me,  to  begin  with,  you  might  come  in 
time  to  find  me  not — ^utterly  detestable ;  and  eventually  you  might 
be  rather  fond  of  me.  I  should  be  so  proud  of  you.  I  should  try 
80  hard  to  make  your  life  happy.' 

'  You  are  the  most  generous  of  men,  and  I  should  be — ^yes,  I 
believe  I  should  be  positively  happy  as  your  wife,  if — ' 

*  If  what,  Myra  ?'  he  cries  eagerly,  as  she  hesitates.  Hope 
dawns  upon  him  again. 
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'  If  I  had  not  a  brighter  dream,  a  fairer  hope/  she  answers  with 
a  far-away  look. 

*  Dreams  and  hopes  are,  in  a  general  way,  rubbish,'  he  says. 
'  I  offer  you  fifty  thousand  a  year  and  a  coronet.  That's  a  tangible 
proposal.' 

'  I  cannot  forego  my  dream.* 

*  And,  after  I  have  been  your  slave  for  three  years,  you  will  send 
me  away  hopeless  ?'  he  remonstrates,  with  a  dismal*  countenance. 
'  Remember,  Myra,  I  shall  be  done  for  if  you  refuse  me.  It'll  be  a 
case  of  moral  murder ;  for  I  shall  take  the  quickest  possible  way  of 
ruining  myself — financially,  if  I  can — constitutionally,  without  doubt. 
I  shall  take  to  gambling  and  chloral.  I  daresay  when  next  you 
hear  of  me  it  wm  be  in  the  announcement  of  untimely  deaths. 
Good-bye  !' 

*  Stay  one  moment.  Lord  Earlswood,'  cries  Myra. 

*  A  century  if  you  like.' 

'  Shall  I  strike  a  bargain  with  you  ?' 

*  Say  you'll  be  my  wife  in  six  months  from  to-day.' 

*  No ;  I  can't  do  that.  But  if  a  year  hence  I  am  still  a  free 
woman,  you  may  claim  me.* 

*  That  means  that  you  know  you're  going  to  marry  some  one  else 
in  the  interim,'  says  his  lordship  ruefully. 

*  I  know  nothing.  My  future  is  veiled  in  obscurity.  But  if  a 
year  hence  my  hope  is  not  realised,  I  shall  know  that  it  never  will 
be,  and  I  shaJl  be  free  to  marry  you ;  and  if  I  cannot  give  you  my 
love,  at  the  worst  you  shall  have  my  gratitude  and  esteem.' 

'  That  is  all  I  ask.     But  a  year  is*  such  a  long  time.' 

'  One  London  season,  a  little  fishing  and  shooting,  and  the  year 
is  over.' 

'  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  be  satisfied,  but  it's  rather  hard  upon 
a  fellow.' 

He  pleads  for  some  time  longer,  pleads  and  argues  with  as 
much  eloquence  as  he  can  command ;  but  Myra  is  firm  as  rock,  and 
he  ultimately  departs,  sorely  disappointed,  though  not  without 
hope. 

*  You  are  going  back  to  London  immediately,  I  suppose  ?'  she 
says  as  he  is  leaving  her. 

*  Well — not  quite ;  at  least  I've  not  made  up  my  mind.  Rather 
a  nice  hotel  here — think  I  shall  stay  a  day  or  two.' 

Myra's  face  clouds  a  little  at  this.  Lord  Earlswood  sees  the 
shadow,  and  is  all  the  more  bent  upon  remaining.  That  other 
fellow  whom  she  loves  must  be  here,  thinks  his  lordship,  and  he 
may  find  out  the  mystery  of  her  hopes  and  dreams,  if  he  exercises 
his  powers  of  observation. 

*  I  fancy  you'll  be  tired  of  Heldenburg  in  a  couple  of  hours,' 
says  Myra. 

TmBD  Sebhss,  Tol.  VII.  F.S.  Vol.  XXVII.  X 
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*  Not  if  you'll  allow  me  to  look  in  for  an  hour  or  so  in  the  even- 
ing.' 

Positive  affliction  expresses  itself  with  painful  distinctness  in 
Mrs.  Brandreth's  countenance. 

'  0,  if  you  have  nothing  better  to  do  with  yourself  I  suppose 
you  must  come/  she  says  wearily,  '  but  I  warn  you  that  I  shall  be 
dismal  company.  Last  season's  incessant  work  almost  wore  me 
out.     I  am  but  half  alive,  and  came  here  to  vegetate.' 

*  I'll  come  and  vegetate  with  you  for  a  little.  I  wouldn't  much 
mind  being  one  of  two  zoophites  sticking  side  by  side  to  a  rock 
provided  you  were  the  other  one/  replies  his  lordship  ;  and  with  a 
languid  shake-hands  they  part.  * 

Lord  Earlswood  has  so  sedulously  trained  his  countenance  to 
an  expression  of  gentlemanlike  vacuity  that,  though  he  loves  to 
distraction,  his  features  portray  only  indifference.  He  has  but  one 
look — a  look  which  he  would  carry  with  him  to  the  hymeneal  altar, 
or  the  block. 

Chapter  XXXVI. 

*  From  that  day  forth,  in  Peaoe  and  joyous  Bliss 

Tbey  lived  together  long  without  debate ; 
Ne  private  Jarre,  ne  Q>ite  of  Bnemies, 

Could  shake  the  safe  assurance  of  their  state.* 

Once  having  looked  into  his  wife's  true  eyes,  once  having  held 
her  to  his  troubled  heart,  there  is  no  more  possibility  of  doubt  for 
Herman  Westray.  It  was  only  while  he  kept  himself  resolutely 
aloof  from  her  that  he  could  think  her  changed ;  that  he  could  believe, 
as  he  has  believed,  that  fair  and  perfect  form  a  whited  sepulchre, 
concealing  inward  pollution.  Confidence,  love,  sympathy,  all  life's 
sweetest  things  have  returned  to  Herman  and  Eddtha,  and  they 
discuss  the  future  with  honest  friendly  Dewrance,  happy  and  hopefrd 
once  again,  seated  side  by  side,  looking  out  at  the  opal  sea,  and  the 
bathers  in  their  many-coloured  raiment,  and  the  blue  smiling  sky, 
and  feeling  the  universe  in  harmony  with  their  own  hearts  once  again. 
And  what  of  their  troubles  ?  That  dreadful  man  in  possession,  for 
instance  ?  That  bill  of  sale,  which  means  annihilation  of  their  pretty 
home  ?  These  are  but  ciphers  in  the  sam  of  life  when  that  mighty 
total  Love  appears  on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger. 

It  is  settled  in  friendly  counsel  that  Editha  shall  go  back  to 
England  by  this  evening's  boat,  escorted  by  Mr.  Dewrance.  They 
will  proceed  straight  to  Roehampton,  pick  up  nurse  and  baby,  and 
then  travel  to  Lochwithian,  where  Mrs.  Westray  is  to  remain  safely 
lodged  beneath  the  paternal  roof-tree,  while  Herman  gets  through 
his  difficulties,  and  sells  off  his  furniture  as  advantageously  as  he  can 
in  liqtddation  of  that  luckless  bill  of  sale. 

'  Do  you  know  much  of  the  man  who  holds  it  ?'  asks  Dewrance. 
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*  I  don't  know  any  good  of  him,  except  that  he  showed  himself 
rather  friendly  in  his  dealings  with  me.  He's  a  sixty  per  center  in 
a  general  way :  bat  be  accommodated  me  on  pretty  reasonable  terms, 
taking  the  bill  (A  sale  as  his  security.  Of  course  I  was  a  fool  to 
go  to  him,  but  I  thought  I  should  right  myself  in  a  month  or  two. 
It  was  only  a  temporary  expedient.' 

'One  of  those  tempcnrary  expedients  which  mean  permanent 
ruin,'  observes  the  sagacious  Dewrance.  *I  shouldn't  wonder  if 
Mr.  Lyndhurst  had  a  finger  in  this  bill-of-sale  business.' 

Westray's  fiwje  darkens. 

*  It  was  Lyndhurst  who  introduced  me  to  the  money-lender,'  he 
says. 

*  Wheels  within  wheels.  You  may  be  thankful  to  have  lost  no 
more  than  your  furniture.' 

For  sole  reply  Herman  kisses  his  wife's  hand. 

*  Herman,'  she  says  pleadingly,  '  if  you  could  only  make  up  your 
mind  to  come  down  to  us  when  your  troubles  are  over,  and  live  at 
Lochwithian  for  a  little  whUe — with  papa  if  you  liked — or  in  a  cot- 
tage of  our  own  if  you  preferred  it.* 

*  In  our  own  cottage,  dearest ;  we  will  have  our  own  ingle-nook, 
were  it  ever  so  humble.  Yes,  dear,  I  will  live  in  Wales.  I  will 
live  wherever  you  can  be  happiest.  I  will  turn  my  back  upon  this 
hard  bad  world,  and  live  in  rustic  tranquillity  with  you,  and  work 
honestly  at  my  calling,  and  write  for  posterity.' 

'  O,  come  now,  don't  be  too  ambitious,'  expostulates  Dew- 
rance, '  you  must  write  books  that  will  sell :  books  written  for  the 
future  are  rarely  popular  in  the  present.  And  they  don't  always 
reach  the  future  either.  They're  like  the  drift  people ;  we  know 
precious  little  about  them.' 

Editha  talks  of  that  cottage  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  at  Loch- 
withian, and  Herman  is  charmed  with  her  description.  He  feels 
that  it  is  in  him  to  lead  the  Wordsworthian  life,  and  think  as  Words- 
worth thought,  and  achieve  a  new  reputation.  Perhaps  every  lite- 
rary man  has  that  yearning  for  a  new  reputation.  Bulwer  Lytton 
had  it  always,  and  was  always  winning  a  new  crown  unawares. 
Critics  and  public  awarded  the  prize  before  they  recognised  the  claim- 
ant.    But  it  is  given  to  very  few  men  thus  to  succeed. 

It  is  like  a  new  courtship  this  happy  hour  of  reconciliation,  and 
Herman  and  his  wife  talk  of  the  future  as  if  they  were  planning 
their  honeymoon.  Between  that  blissful  future  and  the  immediate 
present  there  lies  a  gulf  of  parting,  but  Editha  tries  to  ignore  that 
dread  abyss. 

'  It  will  not  take  you  very  long  to  settle  your  affairs  in  London, 
will  it,  Herman  ?'  she  asks. 

'  Not  long,  dear.  I  shall  make  short  work  of  my  difficulties,  I 
assure  you.' 
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'  Why  should  I  not  stay  at  Boehampton  till  all  is  settled  ?  It 
would  he  so  much  ulcer  to  he  near  you.' 

*  Much  nicer  for  me,  darling,  hut  you  will  he  hotter  off  at  Loch- 
withian.  I  could  not  hear  the  idea  of  my  wife  heing  in  a  suhurhan 
lodging  while  her  home .  was  in  process  of  destruction,  hiding  as  it 
were  from  the  eye  of  the  world.  The  Priory  is  your  proper  place, 
dearest,  at  such  a  time,  or  I  would  not  hanish  you.  And  you  will 
be  with  Ruth,  remember.* 

'  Yes,  that  is  a  happiness.  Dear  Ruth !  0  Herman,  I  have 
sometimes  thought  lately  that  she  is  fading  from  us,  that  God 
will  part  me  from  my  sister.* 

*  My  love,  there  are  some  people  who  hear  the  seal  of  eternal 
youth.  Your  sister  is  one  who  seems  hardly  meant  to  grow  old 
in  this  world.' 

The  thought  of  that  threatened  loss  saddens  Editha  in  the 
midst  of  her  happiness,  and  Dewrance  is  glad  to  break  in  upon  the 
conyersation  with  some  practical  remark  about  Bradshaw  and  the 
Radnorshire  trains. 

It  has  been  agreed  between  Mr.  Westray  and  the  Curate  that 
Herman  is  to  stay  at  Ostend  and  do  his  best  to  discover  the  sender 
of  the  telegram.  Should  he  require  farther  aid  from  Dewrance  that 
faithful  friend  will  return  at  his  summons ;  but  this  seems  unlikely. 
Editha  knows  why  her  husband  is  remaining,  and  approves ;  there 
is  perfect  confidence  between  them  now. 

The  afternoon  wears  away — too  fast  for  these  reunited  lovers. 
They  go  for  a  walk  with  Dewrance,  who  knows  Ostend  by  heart, 
and  shows  them  the  old  churches,  and  holds  forth  upon  ecclesias- 
tical architecture  and  Flemish  art,  while  Herman  and  his  wife  stand 
side  by  side  in  the  dusky  aisle,  thinking  more  of  each  other  than 
of  those  angular  Madonnas  with  high  cheek-bones  and  closely- 
plaited  auburn  hair,  florid  Netherlandish  complexions,  and  draperies 
whose  glowing  crimsons  and  vivid  blues  time  has  not  faded,  or  sun 
bleached,  or  mildew  tarnished. 

A  peaceful  day — with  a  touch  of  sadness,  for  they  are  so  soon  to 
part,  but  with  a  deep  sense  of  recovered  happiness — a  day  which 
hangs  a  little  heavily  for  Dewrance,  but  for  these  two  is  so  swift  to 
pass  away.  Evening  comes,  and  they  are  standing  on  the  lamplit 
quay;  a  few  last  loving  words,  a  tender  pressure  of  the  hand,  a 
clamorous  bell  ringing  greedily,  as  if  it  grudged  them  the  sweet  sad- 
ness of  parting,  and  they  are  divided.  The  boat  dips  and  plunges. 
The  lights  of  the  town  begin  to  bob  up  and  down.  Dewrance 
draws  Editha's  shawl  round  her  as  the  autumn  wind  blows  keenly 
across  the  sandy  dunes,  and  Herman  is  left  behind.  Editha's  eyes 
grow  dim  with  tears. 

*  How  glad  baby  will  be  to  see  you  !'  says  that  judicious  Dew- 
rance.   '  I  suppose  he  has  grown  ever  so  much  since  I  saw  him  last.' 
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Mrs.  Westray  brightens  and  begins  to  talk  about  baby,  and, 
cheered  by  this  conversation,  descends  by  and  by  to  the  cabin,  where 
she  sleeps  peacefoUy  to  the  ocean  loUaby ;  the  first  peaceful  slumber 
she  has  known  since  she  left  Boehampton  at  the  bidding  of  that 
false  summons. 

Chapter  XXXVII. 

'  A  lie  will  gain 
The  goal,  although  from  land  to  land, 

To  get  there,  round  the  world  it  run, 
While  Truth,  half- waked,  with  drowsy  hand 

Her  trayelling  trim  is  buckling  on. 

All  treachery  could  devifie  hath  wrought 
Against  us — letters  robb'd  and  read, 
Suares  hid  in  smiles,  betrayal  bought.* 

Tranquillisbd  by  reconciliation  with  his  wife,  Herman  does  what 
a  wiser  man  might  have  done  at  the  outset.  He  consults  a  local 
solicitor,  and  with  that  gentleman  for  his  companion  proceeds  to  the 
telegraph-ofl&ce  and  endeavours  to  identify  the  sender  of  that  lying 
message. 

The  telegraph  clerks  are  at  first  disinclined  to  answer  questions. 
It  is  against  the  rule  that  they  should  do  so.  It  is  impossible  that 
they  should  remember  the  senders  of  telegrams  or  the  circumstances, 
whether  ordinary  or  extraordinary,  attending  the  sending  thereof. 

*  But  if  your  system  is  used  for  a  mischievous  purpose,  as  it 
easily  may  be,  don't  you  think  it  is  your  duty  to  give  all  the  help 
you  can  in  unearthing  the  offender  T  asks  Herman  hotly. 

The  telegraphists  have  not  considered  the  question  in  that  light. 
They  are  of  opinion  that  their  duty  lies  chiefly  in  minding  their  own 
business,  and  holding  themselves  rigidly  within  the  narrow  lines  of 
routine. 

The  Belgian  lawyer  lays  his  hand  upon  Herman's  sleeve  sooth- 
ingly. 

'Permit  me,  monsieur,'  he  says;  and  then  with  infinite  courtesy 
presents  the  question  to  the  officials :  '  A  false  message,  purport- 
ing to  come  from  this  gentleman,  has  been  sent  to  this  gentleman's 
wife,  summoning  her  to  Ostend — to  his  death-bed.  Figure  to  your- 
self, then,  the  alarm* of  madame.  Must  one  permit  such  a  base- 
ness ?     But  it  is  an  abuse  of  the  system  of  telegraphy.' 

The  officials  know  the  man  of  law,  and  to  a  feUow-townsman 
are  more  communicative  than  to  Herman.  They  exercise  their 
memories,  look  back  at  their  books,  whisper  together  a  little,  and 
finally  show  themselves  willing  to  afford  any  information  in  their 
power.  There  is  the  message,  in  the  words  Editha  has  repeated 
to  her  husband,  but  nobody  in  the  office  can  remember  anything 
about  the  sender  of  that  particular  telegram. 
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'  It  might  be  that  it  was  Alj^onse  who  took  the  message/  says 
one,  when  Herman  is  on  the  point  of  leaying  the  office  in  deqMir. 

Alphonse  is  jnrenile  and  an  underling.  The  second  official 
hardly  thinks  it  likely  that  it  was  Alphonse.  While  the  two  cleric 
discuss  this  qaestion  the  swinging  door  opens  and  Alph€nse  enters, 
flushed  and  oleaginous  from  the  cafe  where  he  has  breakfasted  at 
1  franc  25  centimes,  wine  included. 

*But  here  is  the  young  man  of  which  it  acts.  Say  then, 
Alphonse;*  and  both  clerks  assail  him  at  once  with  eager  question- 
ing. 

Alphonse  blushes,  wipes  his  moustache  still  bedewed  with  the 
last  drops  of  Macon,  and  confesses  to  remembering  the  sending  of 
a  message  to  England,  to  some  place  near  London,  on  the  date 
Herman  has  mentioned. 

'  I  remember,  because  it  was  sent  by  two  persons,  a  lady  and  a 
gentleman,'  he  says;  '  and  they  have  talked  mudi  before  sending  it, 
and  they  haye  disputed  between  themselyes  as  to  the  words,  and 
the  lady  she  was  pale  like  the  death.' 

'  A  lady !'  exclaims  Herman,  puzzled.  '  What  need  of  a  woman's 
handiwork  in  this  black  business  ?'  he  asks  himself. 

'  Yes,  a  lady,  young  and  handsome,  or  at  least  not  an  all-young 
girl — une  dame  posee.  She  held  herself  all  quietly,'  continues 
Alphonse,  interested  in  his  subject,  '  and  she  had  the  air  to  giye 
her  orders  to  this  monsieur,  but  she  was  not  the  less  agitated.  Her 
inferior  lip  trembled  a  little.     I  haye  remarked  it.' 

'  Describe  her,'  cries  Herman.  *  The  man  I  know :  tall,  stout, 
dark,  pale,  with  Uack  whiskers.' 

*  But  precisely.     It  is  he.' 

*  Describe  this  woman.' 
Alphonse  bursts  into  pantomime. 

'  Permit,  monsieur,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  describe  a  handsome 
woman.  That  does  not  describe  itself.  Madame  has  the  eyes  of 
a  beautiful  brown — une  cheyelure,  mais  une  si  belle  cheyelure,  cha- 
tain  clair.  She  is  tall,  syelte.  She  is  gloyed  to  rayish.  Her  toi- 
lette is  of  an  exquisite  simplidty.  She  has  the  yiyadty,  the  ftshions 
of  an  artist,'  Alphonse  thinks. 

Warmed  with  le  petit  yin  rouge  which  has  acooapaoied  his 
breakfast  of  bullock's  kidney  aux  champignongf  Alphonse  is  entiia- 
siastic  and  difiuse.  The  English  lady  has  eyidently  made  an  im- 
pression upon  the  susceptible  heart  of  this  telegraphic  youth. 

Herman's  brow  darkens  ominously  as  he  hears  and  meditates 
on  what  he  has  iieard.  There  is  one  woman  whom  Alphonse's  de- 
scription fits  to  a  nicety ;  but  no,  he  cannot  think  that  ^e — Colo- 
nel CUtheroe's  daughter,  the  woman  he  played  with  as  a  child — 
could  soil  her  honour  thus — could  sink  to  such  a  nethmmost  depth 
f  infamy.     And  after  all  it  is  difficult  to  fix  an  image  with  mta» 
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words.  Alphonse's  glowing  description  might  depicture  twenty 
women.  Lyndhnrst's  feminine  acquaintance  were  doubtless  nume- 
rous. Strange  though  that  any  woman,  however  fallen,  should  lend 
herself  to  this  foul  scheme.  Strange  that  a  woman's  aid  should  be 
needed  in  so  simple  a  matter  as  the  sending  of  the  telegram.  Would 
not  the  fact  of  this  woman's  presence  imply  that  she  was  rather  the 
instigator  than  the  abettor  of  Lyndhcorst's  treachery  ? 

'  But  I  recall  myself/  exclaims  Alphonse  suddenly,  while  Her- 
man is  darkly  considering  possibiJities;  'if  monsieur  would  well  be 
certified  there  is  a  means.' 

*  What  means  ?'  cries  Herman. 

*  Madame  has  let  faU  her  pocket-handkerchief  at  the  moment 
of  leaving  the  bureau.  I  hf^ve  picked  it  up,  and  kept  it,  believing 
that  she  would  return  to  seek  it.  It  carries  her  monogram  at  the 
corner.     It  is  at  the  service  of  monsieur  if  he  wishes  it.' 

'  I'll  give  you  a  sovereign  for  it,'  exclaims  Herman. 

^But,  monsieur,'  pleads  Alf^onse,  with  a  cunning  twinkle  in 
his  small  black  eyes ;  *  the  lace  with  which  it  is  bordered  is  of  a 
value.' 

'  Two  soverdgns !'  says  Herman. 

Alphonse  opens  his  deds  and  hands  a  filmy  cambric  handker- 
chief, Valenciennes  bordered,  across  the  counter  to  Herman. 

'  Since  madame  will  evidently  not  return  to  claim  it,'  he  mur- 
nmrs  self-excusingly. 

Herman  looks  for  the  monogram. 

The  gothic  letters  M.  Y.  B.,  surrounded  with  a  wreath  of  forget- 
me-nots  in  finest  satin-stitch,  adorn  one  comer. 

'  Myra  Yansittart  Brandretk'  There  are  not  many  people  who 
know  Mrs.  Brandreth's  second  name,  but  Herman  is  one  of  the 
few.  It  is  her  mother's  maiden  name.  In  hear  girlish  days  she 
was  rather  proud  of  signing  herself  in  full,  Myra  Yansittart  Clithe- 
roe,  with  a  flourish  under  the  C. 

Alphonse  receives  his  two  sovereigns,  and  is  glad.  However 
sweet  it  may  have  been  to  him  to  retain  that  pecfumed  souvenir  oi 
a  chaxming  woman,  fifty  francs  are  sweeter.  How  many  breakfasts, 
how  many  dinners,  cigarettes,  games  at  billiards,  are  comj»rehended 
in  such  a  sum ! 

Mr.  Westray  informs  his  legal  adviser  that  he  is  quite  satisfied 
now.  He  has  traced  the  sender  of  the  telegram.  Th^e  is  no 
shadow  of  doubt  in  his  mind. 

'  It  is  an  ugly  thing  for  a  woman  to  have  done,'  says  the  law- 
yer, with  a  shrug. 

Herman  remembers  a  certain  Sunday  evening  in  Bloomsbury- 
sqniM^e,  imd  a  famous  oouplet  of  Congreve's : 

*  HeaTen  bas  no  rage  like  love  to  hatred  tnm'dy 
And  heU  no  forjr  like  a  woamn  soorn'd.' 
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Many  years  ago,  while  yet  *  youth  was  bright  above  my  track/  a 
dear  friend,  a  gennine  sportsman  all  round,  who  held  on  lease  some 
extensive  moors  among  the  Grampians,  pressed  me  to  pass  a  week 
or  so  with  him  there  during  the  height  of  the  shooting  season. 
Gladly  I  embraced  the  invitation — not  that  I  was  much  of  a  shot, 
or  cared  a  great  deal  about  grouse  ;  but  as  I,  a  Lowlander  of  Scot- 
land bom  and  bred,  had  never  been^  so  far  north,  the  prospect 
of  spending  a  few  careless  days  in  the  land  of  the  heather  and  the 
tartan  was  simply  irresistible  to  a  mind  which,  from  its  natural 
habitude  to  ponder  on  the  sunny  and  poetic  aspects  of  things, 
regarded   Hhe  stem  Scottish  Highlands'   as  a  chosen  region  of 
romance.     In  the  middle  of  August  I  packed  up  and  took  the  mail 
— the  time  being  anterior  to  the  great  era  of  railway  extension. 
After  a  long  journey,  which  brought  me  far  among  the  hills  and 
glens,  I  left  coach  and  highway,  and  procuring  a  shelty  and  a  guide, 
traversed  the  wilds  towards  the  shooting  lodge.     My   friend  and 
his  assembled  confreres  gave  me  a  cordial  welcome,  and  kindly  did 
they  —  keen  experienced  hands,  whose  prowess  in   thinning  the 
coveys,  when  birds  were  plentiful  and  strong  on  the  wing,  was  the 
marvel  of  the  county  paper,  which  was  in  its  glory  when  counting 
up  the  weekly  slaughter — initiate  me,  a  timid  blushing  novice,  in 
all  the  mysteries  of  sport.     But  I  must  needs  confess — the  confes- 
sion doubtless  proving  me  a  fool  as  much  as  a  novice  in  the  estima- 
tion  of  many  readers — that  though  an  apt  enough  pupil,  I  had 
proclivities  in  other  and  more  sentimental  directions.     I  duly  went 
out  with  the  party,  and  apparently  strove  con  amove  to  win  the 
good  opinions  of  my  instractors ;  but  the  historical  and  legendary 
associations  of  the  mgged  country  of  Fingal  and  Ossian,  the  scattered 
remains  of  antiquity,  the  battlefields  of  the  clans,  and  the  manners 
and  habits  of  a  people  still  retaining  a  decided  flavour  of  the  past, 
possessed  for  me  a  higher  fascination  than  the  killing  and  bagging 
of  so  many  brace  of  moor-fowl.     The  scenery  and  its  solitudes  far 
transcended  my  Sassenach  anticipations.     I  was  in  a  new  world. 
I  saw  hoary  memorials  of  ancient  times,  which  imparted  a  weird  or 
inexpressible  interest  to  pathless  wastes  abandoned  to  beast  and 
bird.     I  saw  cairns  of  olden  chiefs  and  heroes,  the  broken  circles  of 
Dmidical  superstition,  mined  towers  which  had  oft  withstood  the 
assault  of  tartaned  warriors,  and  solitary  monoliths  covered  over 
with  uncouth  sculptures  whose  secrets  may  never  be  unlocked.     I 
had  seen  all  these,  and  heard  their  strange  traditions,  but  I  had  not 
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hitherto  come  across  a  vitrified  fort.  One  evening,  however,  I 
accidentally  heard  with  delight  of  a  fine  specimen,  situated  on  a  hill 
westward  of  the  shooting  lodge,  and  jnst  within  my  friend's  bounds. 
Game  being  very  scarce  in  that  quarter,  owing  to  a  recent  burning 
of  the  heather  through  the  carelessness  of  some  drunken  tinkers, 
nobody  would  waste  precious  hours  in  going  thither. 

I  kept  my  own  counsel,  and  next  day  seized  an  opportunity  to 
steal  off  by  myself  to  visit  this  pre-historic  fortification,  with  my 
gun  under  my  arm,  more,  as  you  may  surmise,  for  fashion's  sake 
than  for  service.  The  distance  seemed  considerable  from  where 
I  started;  but  the  hill,  conical  in  shape,  was  conspicuously 
in  view  all  the  way,  and  the  day  was  lovely,  with  its  clear 
blue  noontide  welkin,  and  a  transient  breath  that  scarce  rustled 
the  brackens.  A  tedious  pilgrimage  brought  me  to  my  des- 
tination, which,  indeed,  was  fie^her  (because  the  only  practicable 
route  was  more  tortuous)  than  I  had  calculated.  I  climbed  the 
naked  height  amid  a  silence  broken  only  by  the  hum  of  the  wild 
bees,  the  dreamy  gurgle  of  unseen  water,  and  the  faint  intermittent 
echoes  of  distant  shots.  The  fort  rose  before  me  breast  high,  in 
triple  walls  of  circumvallation,  each  resolved  into  one  hard  mass  by 
the  action  of  fire,  and  overgrown  with  furze.  Up  I  went,  until 
within  the  third  circle,  and  not  far  from  the  bare  summit,  I  came 
upon  an  elderly  Highlander  of  respectable  exterior,  who  was  seated 
at  a  little  spring-well  that  sparkled  in  the  warm  sunbeams  with 
dazzling  lustre  through  its  fringe  of  green  grass  and  fiowers.  He 
was  finishing  a  homely  meal  of  oat-cakes  and  whey  cheese,  the 
fragments  of  which  bestrewed  a  piece  of  newspaper  spread  on  the 
ground  beside  him.  We  both  saluted,  and  were  at  our  ease  with 
each  other  in  a  moment.  I  mentioned  my  object  in  coming,  and 
he,  without  making  any  explanation  regarding  himself,  offered  to 
assist  me  in  thoroughly  surveying  the  fort,  and  also,  when  our 
perambulations  were  over,  to  point  out  a  somewhat  shorter  and 
better  route  to  the  shooting  lodge  than  that  by  which  I  had 
expected  to  return.  I  was  glad  of  his  companionship.  He  produced 
a  pocket-flask  encased  in  leather,  out  of  which  he  treated  me  to  a 
hearty  bumper  of  the  unbaptized  '  mountain  dew,'  smacking  of  the 
peat-reek  and  the  heather-bell,  and  it  cemented  our  brotherhood 
Uke  the  Arab's  bread  and  salt. 

To  look  at,  he  seemed  a  substantial  farmer  or  grazier,  and  evi- 
dently from  bis  talk  belonged  to  the  district;  but  I  made  no 
inquiry  of  a  personal  nature,  and  he  gave  no  hint  of  what  he  was. 
Even  his  name  was  never  stated.  He  had  a  grave  shrewd  cast  of 
face,  with  a  swarthy  complexion  and  thin  features,  grizzled  locks 
straggling  from  under  his  Highland  bonnet,  and  his  large  hazel 
eyes  were  thoughtfril  and  penetrating.  As  we  strolled  about  the 
hill,  he  communicated  a  good  deal  of  curious  information  relating  to 
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the  Caledonian  tribes  who  had  erected  the  rode  works  aronnd  ns, 
perchance  to  arrest  the  northward  march  of  the  Bomaas.  He  ioU 
of  various  relics  which  had  been  do^  np  within  the  cirenits  of  the 
fort,  such  as  leaf-shaped  swords  of  bronze,  armlets  of  pnre  gold, 
the  steel  heads  of  Boman  javelins,  and  several  Boman  eoins.  Ab* 
sorbed  in  discussing  these  old-world  themes,  I  was  indiffBrent  to 
the  rapid  flight  of  the  hours  under  that  sonny  sky,  and  svroimded 
by  a  vast  and  diversified  panorama  richly  dyed  with  the  tints  of 
autumn ;  and  sunset  found  us  resting  on  the  bald  brow  of  the  height, 
where  silently,  as  rapt  worshippera  of  Nature,  we  watched  the  last 
sjdendours  of  day  bathe  the  mountainous  wilderness  in  surpassing 
glory,  the  refulgence  tinged  here  and  there  with  faint  purple, 
marking  the  glens  that  reposed  in  soft  shadow.  Behind  a  filmy 
cloud,  which  glowed  like  agcdden  foxnace,  and  yet  somewhat  dimmed 
the  brilliancy  that  would  otherwise  have  overpowered  our  vision,  the 
dazzling  orb  descended  to  those  islands  of  the  Uest  which  Geltie 
mythologists,  the  white-mantled  Druids,  set  far  in  the  seas  that  ever- 
lastingly lave  the  gates  of  the  wesi. 

I  now  thought  it  high  time  that  I  should  be  making  for  the 
shooting  lodge,  where  my  friends  would  be  awaiting  my  return. 
I  rose,  with  my  rifle  under  my  arm.  The  Highlander,  refreshing 
himself  with  a  pinch  of  snuff,  preceded  me  down  the  declivity, 
taking  a  different  course  from  that  by  which  I  had  aeoended.  We 
scrambled  over  the  furzy  walls  of  the  fcnrt,  and  pidced  our  way  towards 
a  deep  ravine  seaming  ihe  rugged  spurs  of  the  hill,  through  whidi  one 
of  the  smaller  rivers  of  the  district  poured  its  waters.  We  went  in 
silence,  having  exhausted  all  our  topics  of  antiquarian  disquisition. 
My  guide  was  first  on  the  top  of  a  knoll,  tufted  with  bushes,  overlook- 
ing the  course  of  the  stream,  and  directly  above  a  capacious  pooL 
But  instantly  he  shrank  back,  beckoning  me  to  advance  with  caotioiu 
I  did  so,  and  joining  him,  had  a  peep  of  the  winding  river,  frbkik 
flowed  sluggishly,  limpid  as  crystal,  and  spotted  with  flecks  of  foaa, 
indicating  the  roughness  of  the  channel  through  which  it  had  ahready 
passed.  The  Highlander,  cowering  with  bated  breath  behind  the  leafy 
screen,  peered  downwards,  and  pointed  furtively  in  the  same  direction. 
My  eye  followed  his  finger,  Mid  I  p^x^eived  the  mirror-Uke  bosom  of 
the  pool  streaked  half  way  across  by  a  string  of  arrbeUs,  stretching 
out  aslant  from  the  bank  immediately  beneath  us ;  and  then  I  caught 
a  white  gleam  striking  through  the  watery  depths,  as  though  it  were 
the  reflection  of  a  shooting  star;  and  my  friend  idiispered,  *  An 
otter!' 

Looking  more  narrowly,  I  had  glimpses  of  the  amphibious  ver- 
min in.  close  pursuit  of  a  fine  salmon,  whose  shining  panoply  renderad 
it  distinctly  visible  as  it  darted  hither  and  thither.  Sometimes  the 
fish  became  lost  among  the  bndLen  fragments  of  rook  tHat  bestrewed 
the  bottom  of  the  pool ;  but  it  was  always  expelled  from  its  intricate 
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letreat ;  and  now  it  rushed  up  the  stream  and  ronnd  a  jutting  crag, 
and  80  disaf^ared. 

'  Is  this  a  good  sahnon  river  ?*  said  I  quietly. 

'  Capital/  answered  my  companion,  in  the  same  tone.  '  The 
water  here  is  strictly  preserved  for  the  laird's  own  sport ;  but  he 
has  been  in  the  south  since  spring,  and  is  not  expected  hame  for 
another  fortnicht  yet.  I'll  wager/  he  added,  '  you'll  see  yon  fish 
lying  ashore,  wi'  the  otter's  bite  out  o'  its  shouther,  as  you  gang 
up  the  glen ;  for  your  road  lies  that  way  till  you  come  to  the  anld 
castle  in  ruins,  and  syne  west  owre  the  moor,  and  you  canna  miss 
your  lodge.' 

I  was  proceeding  to  thank  my  informant,  when  he  arrested  the 
words  on  my  tongue  by  clutching  my  arm  and  again  pointing  to  the 
stoeam.  The  salmon  flashed  back  into  the  pool  like  a  silver  arrow, 
and  circling  about  it  with  the  same  eye-mocking  velocity,  vanished 
once  more  among  the  stones.  A  thick  duster  of  bubbles  poppled 
up  and  burst  on  the  surface,  which  suddenly  grew  muddy ;  and  then 
at  some  distance  down  the  current,  and  towards  our  side,  a  strange 
eddying  agitation  broke  out  in  the  water,  followed  by  a  heavy  splash- 
ing, which  scattered  the  spray  in  showers,  amidst  which  the  otter, 
a  big  powerful  brute,  slowly  emerged  upon  diy  land,  pulling  in  his 
teeth  a  beautiful  salmon,  of  perhaps  151b.  weight,  caught  near  the 
head,  and  struggling  violently.  I  could  not  but  envy  the  prize. 
Next  moment  my  loaded  gun  was  at  my  shoulder,  and  I  fired.  The 
report  awoke  a  full  chorus  of  echoes  in  the  windings  of  the  glen, 
which  repeated  it  like  a  dropping  fusillade.  My  aim  seemed  true. 
The  otter  whirled  over,  with  the  fish  above  him,  but  never  relaxing 
his  hold,  and  they  both  rolled  back  into  the  river,  and  sank. 

'  Tut !  a  grand  shot  lost,'  exclaimed  my  companion,  in  extreme 
chagrin.  '  What  a  pity  you  canna  get  the  brace,  and  hae  some- 
tiling  to  boast  o'  at  the  lodge  amang  your  Mends  !' 

We  watched  patiently  ;  but  the  heaving  water  settled  down,  and 
there  was  no  trace  of  otter  or  salmon.  Time  was  fleeting  fast,  and 
I  could  dally  no  longer.  The  Highlander  recapitulated  his  instruc- 
tions as  to  my  route,  which  he  described  as  much  shorter  than  my 
pvevious  one ;  and  so  we  shook  hands  and  parted. 

Descending  into  the  ravine,  I  took  a  narrow  foot-track  worn 
along  the  bank  of  the  stream,  and  pushed  forward  at  a  good  pace. 
On  either  hand  arose  unequal  heights,  thinly  ckd  with  trees,  while 
the  riv^,  now  slow  and  oalm,  now  rapid  and  seething,  wound  its 
devious  way  in  snake-like  curves,  and  anon  poured  with  a  sullen  roar 
over  a  low  ridge  of  bkck  jagged  rocks  that  intersected  its  bed. 
Deliciously  cool  was  the  dewy  air,  and  grateful  the  perfume  of  the 
heather  and  the  birk.  The  gurgling  rush  of  water,  the  whistle  and 
aoream  of  birds,  and  the  rustling  sough  of  a  rising  breeze — these 
TOiees  of  the  gloaming  solitude  were  inexpressibly  soothing  to  the 
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ear,  and  the  romantic  scene,  ever  varying  in  its  aspect,  recalled  all 
my  reminiscences  of  Highland  legend  and  superstition.  As  the 
glen  expanded,  the  path  began  to  quit  the  river-side,  and  finally 
divided  at  a  point  where  the  gray  mins  of  a  tower  beetled  on  the 
verge  of  a  cliff.  How  I  should  have  enjoyed  exploring  the  roofless 
fortalice,  whose  hall  had  oft  resounded  with  the  revelry  of  clansmen 
fresh  from  a  bloody  fray !  I  resolved  to  see  the  place  again,  and 
satisfied  with  the  hope  of  doing  so,  passed  on  my  way,  muttering 
the  lines  of  old  Ossian  :  *  Why  dost  thou  build  the  h^,  son  of  the 
winged  days  ?  Thou  lookest  from  thy  towers  to-day :  yet  a  few 
years,  and  the  blast  of  the  desert  comes ;  it  howls  in  thy  empty 
court,  and  whistles  round  thy  haK-wom  shield.'  Agreeably  to  the 
Highlander's  directions,  I  followed  the  branch  that  turned  to  the  left 
and  entered  a  Uttle  pass,  through  which  I  saw  an  expanse  of  moor- 
land beyond. 

I  had  not  penetrated  far,  when  I  was  encountered  by  a  tall 
p^aunt  lad,  wearing  an  old  tartan  coat  and  kilt,  bareheaded  and  bare- 
legged, and  with  a  freckled  face  and  bushy  locks  of  red  hair.  I  did 
not  observe  whence  he  made  his  debut ;  but  there  he  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  as  if  to  obstruct  my  progress.  His  staring  stolid 
look  gave  me  the  impression  that  he  was  one  of  the  hamdess 
naturals  permitted  to  wander  about  without  restraint  in  the  rural 
districts,  and  therefore  I  addressed  him  gently,  inquiring  if  I  were 
on  the  right  road  to  my  friend's  shooting  lodge. 

'  Nae  shooting  lodge  here  at  all,'  he  answered,  with  eager  ges- 
ticulation. '  Naebody  bides  here  but  hersel  and  ta  goats.  Go  back, 
and  go  round  east  by  Ballochnish.  Go  back,  me  tells  you,  this 
very  moment.' 

I  explained  that  I  had  been  specially  enjoined  to  keep  the  pre- 
sent track  ;  but  this  only  served  to  increase  the  youth's  excitement. 
With  great  volubility,  in  Gaelic  and  broken  English,  he  asseverated 
that  there  was  '  no  road  that  way,'  and  at  length  seeing  me  obdurate 
to  '  moral  suasion,'  went  the  length  of  pushing  me  back  with  both 
hands,  unawed  by  the  gun  over  my  shoulder.  Convinced  by  this 
unprovoked  rudeness  that  my  estimate  of  his  intellectual  calibre 
was  not  far  wrong,  I  forbore  further  argument,  and  returning  his 
push,  forced  myself  past.  He  now  put  his  fingers  in  his  mouth, 
and  giving  a  shrill  whistle,  scoured  up  the  road  before  me,  and  dis- 
appeared among  the  bushes  at  the  foot  of  a  rock. 

I  must  confess  that  I  was  seized  with  no  slight  trepidation. 
Still,  what  likelihood  was  there  of  actual  danger  ?  The  days  of  Bob 
Boy  and  Highland  brigandage  were  gone,  never  to  return.  I  stepped 
on  briskly  towards  the  rock,  which  shelved  upwards  to  a  great 
height,  shaggy  at  intervals  with  whin.  I  had  just  reached  it,  half 
expecting  another  and  perhaps  stormier  interview  with  the  kilted 
goatherd^  when  four  men — I  cannot  distinctly  describe  how  they  were 
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dressed,  from  the  confased  glance  I  had  of  them,  only  I  am  certain  that 
he  of  the  red  hair  was  not  of  the  number — started  from  the  tangled 
brushwood  at  my  very  feet,  and  assailing  me  in  a  body,  dashed  me 
backwards  to  the  earth.  A  thick  bandage  was  flung  over  my  eyes 
and  tied  tightly  at  the  back  of  my  head,  my  gun  was  plucked  out  of  my 
grasp,  and  my  hands  were  bound  together  with  a  rope.  All  this  was 
eflfected  in  a  few  seconds.  Of  course,  I  had  still  the  use  of  my  tongue ; 
but  presently  a  harsh  Highland  voice  commanded  me  to  keep  silent 
on  pain  of  death. 

*  We  ken  you  brawly  for  all  your  Sassenach  cunning,*  said  an- 
other man  with  a  milder  tone.  *  We've  made  nae  mistak'-^nane 
ava,  my  good  lad.  Hoot !  we  dinna  want  your  siller  nor  naething — 
dinna  fear.  But  let  me  tell  you,  now,  you'll  shust  keep  quiet,  or 
you'll  maybe  find  how  deep  the  linn  is  owre  by.  Mind  that,  if  you 
be  wise,  and  you'll  thrive  all  the  better  for  it.' 

Quiescent,  I  was  lifted  and  led  off  by  the  men.  We  passed 
through  a  considerable  extent  of  dense  furze,  and  then  what  dis- 
mayed me  and  sent  an  icy  thrill  to  my  heart  was  the  consciousness 
that  we  quitted  the  open  air  and  entered  something  like  a  vast  cavern, 
for  the  ground  we  trod  on  was  stony,  our  footsteps  reverberated 
hollowly,  and  the  atmosphere  became  close  and  very  chill.  When  we 
halted  I  was  forced  down  to  a  sitting  posture  upon  what  seemed  a  chest. 

*  You  see,  my  good  lad,  this  is  my  orders,'  said  the  milder  voice : 
*  you'll  bide  here  peaceable ;  for  there's  a  man  planted  sentry  on  you, 
and  if  you  speak  one  word,  or  make  one  motion,  as  I  live  by  bread, 
the  charge  o'  your  ain  gun  (and  we'll  load  it,  mind)  will  be  sent 
through  your  body.  So  take  care,  pay  attention,  and  behave  yom- 
self.  Be  a  good  bairn,  and  naething  will  come  owre  you ;  but  if  not, 
you'll  see ;  and  that's  all  I  can  say.' 

I  gave  no  response ;  in  fact  my  agitation  was  too  extreme  to 
admit  of  speech  without  betraying  itself,  and  this  I  was  anxious  to 
avoid.  No  one  else  spoke ;  and  now  I  heard  the  receding  footsteps 
of  several  men,  which  having  ceased,  all  became  so  still  that  the  very 
throbbing  of  my  heart  was  audible.  Although  informed  that  I  was 
under  the  eye  of  a  sentinel,  I  tried  in  vain  to  catch  the  slightest  in- 
dication of  his  presence ;  and  I  was  so  completely  blindfolded  that  I 
could  not  distinguish  whether  there  was  any  light  in  the  place.  The 
silence  grew  painful  in  its  utter  deadness.  But  at  last  a  rattling 
cough,  and  an  angry  murmur  after  it,  showed  that  the  guard  was 
posted  right  in  my  front.  As  I  thus  sat  environed  with  mystery  and 
peril,  the  idea  shot  into  my  troubled  brain  that  perhaps  after  all 
my  detention  was  but  a  planned  practical  joke  on  the  part  of  my 
acquaintances  of  the  moors,  for  really  my  imagination  could  devise 
no  other  feasible  theory  of  it.  The  sentry's  cough,  blurting  out 
every  few  minutes  as  if  irritated  by  the  chiUy  atmosphere,  tended  to 
reassure  me,  and  I  mustered  courage  to  address  him. 
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*  What's  the  use  of  keeping  me  here  V  There  was  no  answer. 
'  How  long  am  I  to  remain  ?'  Not  a  word.  I  was  repeating  my 
last  inquiry,  when  I  was  checked  by  the  application  of  some  cold 
metallic  sabstance  to  my  lips.  It  was  the  mnzzle  of  a  gan,  evi- 
dently my  own !  The  warning  was  too  significant  to  be  despised.  I 
gladly  held  my  peace,  and  the  muzzle  was  withdrawn. 

Then  followed  a  dull  dreary  stillness,  unbroken  even  by  the 
welcome  cough.  The  first  sound  was  the  sputtering  fizz  of  a  hicifiar- 
match  as  if  ignited  at  a  flame,  and  I  smelt  the  warm  fumes  of 
tobacco.  My  sentry  was  regaling  himself  with  a  quiet  pipe.  I  re- 
membered how  the  Boundhead  soldiery  puffed  their  filthy  smoke  in 
the  royal  martyr's  face  on  the  night  preceding  the  tragedy  at  White- 
hall, and  the  fancied  coincidence,  notwithstanding  my  suspicion  of  a 
practical  joke,  set  my  heart  beating  more  violently  than  ever.  But 
I  will  not  bore  the  reader  with  a  delineation  of  feelings  which  may 
so  easily  be  conceived.  Gradually,  under  this  '  silent  system,'  Host 
all  calculation  of  time.  In  my  feverish  bewilderment — aroused  only, 
and  that  with  horror,  when  a  stray  moth  or  a  beetle  blundered 
against  my  head — ^I  seemed  to  be  spending  many,  many  hours  in 
that  grim  darkness  and  '  cold  obstruction.' 

The  trample  of  hurrying  feet  dissolved  the  spell  that  had  be- 
numbed my  faculties.  A  rough  hand  collared  me,  and  the  harsh 
voice  shouted  in  my  ear,  as  if  to  awaken  me — ^for  doubtless  I  looked 
in  a  state  of  torpor — *  Rise !     We  maun  be  quit  o'  you.* 

'  Quit  of  me  ?  But  how  ?'  I  sprang  to  my  feet.  My  shooting- 
cap,  which  had  fallen  off  outside  in  the  struggle  and  not  been 
hitherto  replaced,  was  put  on  my  head.     '  Where  am  I  going  ?' 

'  Hand  your  tongue,  I  tell  you !  The  loaded  gun's  at  your 
lug!' 

Without  another  word  being  spoken  I  was  led  along,  still  bound 
and  blindfolded,  betwixt  a  couple  of  men.  We  quitted  the  echoing 
cavern,  and  came  through  the  furze,  and  on  to  the  springy  turf. 
What  a  blessed  relief  to  feel  under  the  open  canopy  of  heaven !  A 
fresh  gale  fanned  my  cheek,  and  branches  swayed  and  rooks  chat- 
tered overhead.  After  a  quick  walk  we  made  an  abrupt  halt,  as 
though  brought  up  by  the  intervention  of  an  unexpected  barrier. 
Eager  whispers — a  murmur  of  astonishment — a  low  whistle.  I 
was  dragged  back.  From  the  front  arose  a  half-suppressed  shout. 
There  was  a  rattle  of  iron.  A  yell  of  Gaelic  execration  burst  forth 
beside  me.  The  explosion  of  a  gun  close  at  hand  rent  the  air ;  and 
I  was  struck  down  by  a  blow  on  the  head,  which  deprived  me  of 
sense. 

And  there  I  lay  inanimate,  till  a  gentle  sound,  sweet  as  &iry 
music  trilling  on  a  lone  moonlit  heath,  wooed  and  won  me  back  to 
consciousness.  Opening  my  eyes — for  the  bandage  was  removed — 
I  beheld  an  interlacement  of  foliaged  boughs  trembling  between  me 
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and  a  sky  flushed  with  the  glories  of  dawn.  My  hands  were  free, 
and  I  was  reelining  on  a  soft  sward  in  the  midst  of  a  scattered 
wood.  Sighing  breeze  and  rustling  tree  reriyed  all  my  recollec- 
Utarn ;  but  a  dull  pain  throbbed  through  my  head,  and  I  felt  sick 
and  giddy.  Bising  a  little  on  my  elbow,  I  glanced  around.  A 
man  with  a  gnn  in  his  hand  ran  up  to  me.  He  was  a  strapping 
lellow,  and  wore  a  moleddn  coat  and  a  Glengarry  bonnet  with  a 
silver  badge. 

'  Where  am  I  ?'  was  my  first  inquiry. 

*  Whaur  you  shouldna  be/  be  answered ;  and  now  I  identified 
the  gnn  as  mine,  and  told  him  so. 

'Yours?'  cried  he.  'The  shot  o'  it  gade  within  a  hair's- 
breadth  o'  my  temple.' 

Judge  my  amazem^it  when  another  man  hastily  approached,  in 
whom  I  recognised  my  Mend  of  the  yitrified  fort.  'I  hope  the 
prisoner's  no  muckle  waur  ?'  exclaimed  he,  bending  anxiously  over 
me.  *  Ah,  my  stars ! — and  it's  the  stranger.  How  do  you  come 
to  be  here  ?' 

'  I  was  waylaid,'  I  said ;  and  sitting  up,  briefly  recounted  the 
adyenture.     *  But  what  is  the  meaning  of  ell  this  ?'  I  added. 

'  The  meaning  ?'  he  echoed.  '  The  meaning  is  as  plain  as  a 
pikestaff.  You  fell  among  Highland  smugglers,  a  tribe  that  still 
linger  about  the  outlandish  places  o'  the  north.  That's  the  mean- 
ing, and  you'll  mind  it  a'  your  days.  But,  first  and  foremost,  let 
UB  see  what  mischance  you've  gotten ;  for  in  the  hurry-burry,  the 
men  had  little  time  to  attend  to  you.' 

I  had  been  felled  by  a  bludgeon,  and  some  blood  was  drawn ; 
but  the  blow  had  been  deadened  by  falling  aslant  on  my  cap,  and  I 
thought  I  had  sustained  no  very  material  injury. 

*A  wonder  you  werena  brained,'  said  my  friend.  'Here' — 
producing  the  familiar  flask — '  here  is  some  o'  the  gear  we  have 
captured;  it  will  do  your  heart  good.'  He  filled  his  silver-girded 
quaich,  and  holding  it  to  my  lips,  I  partook  sparingly  of  the  whisky. 
*  I  may  tell  you,'  he  continued,  *  what  no  doubt  you  suspect,  that 
I'm  upon  the  Excise.  Months  back,  sir,  it  appeared  quite  certain 
that  an  illicit  still  was  busy  at  work  in  this  district,  though  we 
couldna  just  at  once  pitch  upon  the  place.  But  we  kept  to  the 
scent,  and  gradually  came  nearer  and  nearer,  till  last  night,  after 
shaking  hands  with  you,  I  received  information  o'  the  exact  spot, 
namely  amang  the  weems  and  caves  at  the  head  o'  the  glen.  More- 
over, the  gang  had  taken  the  alarm,  sir,  seeing  gangers  hovering 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  intended  removing  their  stock  and  uten- 
sils to  some  surer  hiding-place  before  daybreak  this  morning,  which 
accounts  for  their  anxiety  to  keep  you  back,  lest  you  should  make  a 
discovery ;  and  very  possibly,  sir,  you  were  seen  with  me  on  the 
hill,  and  supposed  to  be  one  of  my  corps.     You  see  the  thing,  sir  ? 
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Aweel,  as  I'm  saying,  it  took  some  time  before  our  lads  could  be 
collected;  but  collected  they  were  at  long  and  last.  Forming 
two  parties^  we  fell  upon  the  villains  in  the  very  nick.  0  man,  it 
was  beautiful !  Three  o'  them  and  a*  their  baggage  were  inter- 
cepted on  the  moor  ower  yonder,  and  we  had  a  domr  battle,  but  got 
the  upper  hand,  and  seized  a'thing,  though  the  rascals  themselves 
escaped.  Hoomph !  Just  think,  my  dear  sir ;  winna  this  be  a 
grand  feather  in  our  cap  wi'  the  Board  of  Excise  ?' 

'  'Twill  scarce  put  a  feather  in  mine,'  I  responded,  laughing. 

*  I  was  at  the  skirmish  on  the  moor,'  resumed  the  ganger,  *  and 
have  just  come  ower  to  see  how  things  went  here.  Our  second  party 
made  their  way  round  towards  the  caves,  and  fell  in  with  two  o'  the 
gang  leading  you  blindfold  through  this  wood.  It  was  meant,  I 
beUeve,  to  wander  yon  awa',  that  so  you  michtna  gie  speedy  infor- 
mation. Aweel,  one  o'  the  smugglers  fired,  and  our  lads  drave  on, 
and  a  chance  clammihew  lichted  on  your  pow ;  but  you'll  excuse 
that  cheerfully,  I  know.  The  two  made  off  without  fighting  at  all. 
And  that's  the  meaning  o'  it.  A  better  night's  sport  I  never  had 
in  all  my  life — begging  your  pardon,  sir — and  you'll  just  take 
another  wee  taste  o'  the  spirits.' 

My  tale  is  told.  The  wound  rendered  me  an  invalid  for  more 
than  a  week,  and  then  urgent  affairs  obliged  me  to  return  home 
without  losing  an  hour  in  revisiting  the  scenes  of  my  peril.  But 
subsequently  I  performed  a  special  pilgrimage  to  the  cavern,  where 
the  hollow  echoes  rang  as  I  laughed  over  an  adventure  which  gave 
me  memorable  experience  of  the  *  mountain  dew,'  and  its  desperate 
distillers. 
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A  CDURTLiEB  peii^  than  this  rude  age 
Can  breed,  to  hymn  the  pictured  page 

Demands  our  artist's  theme  ; 
Nursed  in  that  school  of  bard  and  beau, 
Of  phrase  ornate,  of  polish'd  mot, 
Whence  epigrams  ne'er  fail'd  to  flow 

In  honey-sparkling  stream. 

E'en  such  a  choice  of  dainty  phrase, 
Of  diction  such  exotic  grace. 

As  he  who  wooed  the  mnse 
Where  Thames'  '  most  translucent  wave 
Shone,  a  broad  mirror  through  the  cave' — 
That  grot  which  fame  to  Twickenham  gave- 

To  lend  would  not  refuse ; 

Who  sang  the  *  offence  of  well-bred  lord,' 
The  rapine  of  the  lock  adored 

From  that  historic  fair — 
Of  dire  mishaps  the  endless  train — 
The  mimic  slaughter,  and  the  pain 

Caused  by  the  ravish'd  hair. 

Belinda's  self,  methinks,  display'd 
Sits  here  ;  see  here  the  toilette  laid. 
And  here  the  gems  outspread. 

*  Sir  Florio'  here  within  the  room, 

'  Sir  Fopling,'  '  Dapperwit,'  '  Sir  Plume,' 

*  Thalestris,'  too,  with  look  of  gloom 

Upon  his  features  shed 
By  jealous  rapture,  gaze  while  there 
Neat-handed  '  Betty'  curls  the  hair 

On  that  bewitching  head. 

And  have  they  watch'd  each  mystic  rite — 
How  pink  cosmetic  and  how  white 
Their  tints  poetic  blend  ? 
Thibo  Sbbibs,  Vol.  YII.  F.S.  Yol.  XXVII. 
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Their  privilege  each  part  to  scan 
In  that  ensemble  which  dazzles  man  ? 
Strange  that  such  gaze  Belinda  can 
Begard  as  beauty's  friend ! 

Not  so  our  modem  belles ;  they  know 
What  natural  channs  to  art  most  avn, 

Nor  would  they  thus  defeat 
The  toilette's  detail'd  work  :  they  veil 
Its  progress  from  the  prying  male  ; 

Then,  when  the  whole's  complete. 
With  loose-bound  locks,  costumes  tight-furl'd, 
They  burst  upon  a  cynic  world. 

T.  H.  S.  ESOOTT. 
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9ot  horn  t|t '  lUiMiraitb  Jonbon  9<fa)s' 

BY  QBOBCW  AUOUSTUS  SALA 


Thb  will,  with  three  codicils,  of  the  late  John  Crabshell  M'Mouldy- 
mngg,  Esq.,  of  the  firm  of  M*Mouldymugg,  M*Moucher,  and 
M*Growl,  East  India  merchants,  of  Crooked  Friars,  E.G.,  Marble- 
heart  Manor,  Stonyshire,  N.B.,  and  33,  Little  Kafoozlum-street, 
Chelsea  (where,  by  the  way,  and  in  a  dirty  back  attic,  the  testator 
died),  has  just  been  proved  by  the  executors,  Mungo  M* Growl, 
Esq.,  and  the  Rev.  Skelpingdoup  M*Tawse,  D.D.,  head-master  of 
the  High  School  of  Yelpingbaim,  Spankshire,  N.B.  The  personal 
property  is  sworn  under  250,000i.  To  bis  only  son,  John  Fortu- 
natuB  M'Mouldymugg,  the  testator  leaves  an  in^nediate  legacy  of 
one  shilling,  and  a  reversionary  interest  in  the  sum  of  lOOZ.,  to  be 
invested  in  three -per-eent  consols  for  the  benefit  of  the  testator's 
honskeeper,  Sarah  Grindemose,  who  is  to  receive  the  interest 
annually  until  her  death,  in  remembrance  of  the  devoted  services 
she  had  rendered  to  the  deceased  during  a  period  of  thirty-seven 
years.  To  his  married  daughter  Ellen,  the  wife  of  Captain  the 
Hon.  Loosefish  Squandercash,  late  of  the  29th  Plungers,  he  leaves 
his  '  big  ha'  Bible,  ance  his  father's  pride,'  and  his  (the  testator's) 
blessing.  To  his  two  unmarried  daughters,  Cordelia  and  Griselda, 
he  leaves  respectively  an  annuity  of  50{.,  which  will  be  a  sure 
comfort  to  the  Misses  M'Mouldymugg,  a  dejected  p^r  of  spinsters 
keeping  a  small  school  at  Brook  Green.  His  plate  (of  im- 
mense value)  he  bequeaths  to  the  Skinners'  Company.  His  rare 
collection  of  statuary,  antique  gems  and  medals,  illuminated  manu- 
scripts, printed  books  and  engravings,  he  bequeaths  to  the  trustees 
of  the  British  Museum.  His  paintings  and  water-colour  drawings, 
now  at  Marbleheart  Manor,  including  the  famous  '  Flaying  of  St. 
Bartiiolomew,'  by  Scarifacio ;  the  '  Broiling  of  St.  Lawrence,'  by 
Francatelli ;  the  '  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,'  by  Parlamentario ; 
and  the  '  Burning  of  Moscow,'  by  Blazezowski,  he  leaves  to  the 
toistees  of  the  Natioixal  Gallery.  To  the  provost  and  bailies  of  his 
native  town,  Yelpingbaim,  Spankshire,  N.B.,  he  bequeaths,  intrust, 
his  curious  collection  of  works  on  arithmetic,  from  Cocker  to  Dr.  Co- 
lenso;  his  ready-reckoners  and  Mbles  of  interest ;  a  leaden  inkstand, 
said  to  have  once  belonged  to  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie ;  the  identical  checked 
pantaloons  (very  much  patched)  in  which  he  (the  testator)  was  clad 
when,  a  poor  but   honest  boy,  he  entered  London  to  seek  his 
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fortune  in  the  year  1804 ;  a  bone  toothpick  said  to  have  belonged 
to  John  Law;  and  a  portion  of  an  Egyptian  mommy.  These 
interesting  reKcs  are  left  to  the  corporation  of  Yelpingbaim,  on 
condition  that  a  suitable  building,  to  be  called  the  M'Mouldymugg 
Museum,  be  erected  for  their  reception  within  five  years  of  the 
testator's  decease.  Meanwhile  the  provost  and  bailies  are  to  be  at 
liberty  to  exhibit  the  treasures  to  the  townsfolk  of  Yelpingbaim  at 
such  rates  for  admission  as  they  shall  deem  fit  to  fix  and  determine^ 
and  provided  that  they  hand  over  one  moiety  of  the  profits  accruing 
fi-om  such  exhibition  to  the  Society  for  Propagating  an  Appreciation 
of  the  Shorter  Catechism  among  Small  Children.  To  that  society, 
as  aforesaid,  he  leaves  an  immediate  legacy  of  600Z.  To  the 
Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Round  Games,  Forfeits,  Croquet, 
and  other  vicious  amusements,  500Z.  To  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Corporeal  Punishment,  5001.  To  the  editor  of 
the  Cantankerous  Review,  600i.  To  the  editor  of  the  Disconsolate 
Gazette,  5001.  To  the  Anti-Soup-Kitchen  Union,  2501.  To 
the  Prosy  Literature  Society,  250Z.  To  the  Society  for  the  Con- 
version of  Gnostics,  Manichaeans,  and  Ebionites  to  the  Comfortable 
Assurances  of  Calvinism,  5001.  To  the  Associate  Institute  for 
Prosecuting  Clerks  who  Embezzle  the  Petty  Cash,  lOOOZ.  To  the 
Society  for  Obtaining  a  More  Stringent  Administration  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Laws,  500Z.  To  the  Society  for  the  Extension  of 
Vivisection  to  Human  Beings,  500Z.  To  the  Anti-Vaccination 
Society,  200Z.  To  the  Anti-Dramatic  Society,  lOOOZ.  To  the 
Penitent  Cabmen's  Mission,  501.  To  the  Lifirmary  for  Diseases  of 
the  Pancreas,  501.  To  the  Royal  Dispensary  for  Lisomnia,  50Z. 
All  these  legacies  are  to  be  subject  to  duty.  To  his  executors 
respectively  he  bequeaths  the  sum  of  19Z.  19s.  lljd. ;  and  the 
remainder  of  his  vast  personal  property,  together  with  all  his  real 
property,  being  landed  estates  in  the  counties  of  Stonyshire,  Spank- 
shire,  N.B.,  and  house  property  (mainly  let  to  weekly  tenants)  in 
Whitechapel,  Seven  Dials,  Tiger  Bay,  Blue  Anchor-fields,  Hamp- 
shire Hog-lane,  and  Little  Eafoozlum-street,  Chelsea,  he  be- 
queaths to  the  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of  the  National 
Debt.  [I  am  sure  that  I  do  not  know  whether  the  commissioners 
in  question — if  any  there  be — could  accept,  in  their  associated 
capacity,  such  a  legacy.  Li  &ncying  the  bequest,  my  aim  was 
obviously  to  imagine  the  lamented  M'Mouldymugg  trying  to  do  as 
little  good  with  as  much  money  as  he  could.]  By  codicils  appended 
to  the  will,  which  is  entirely  in  the  testator's  handwriting,  he 
revokes  the  legacy  bequeathed  to  his  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Grinder- 
nose  ;  observing  that  '  that  vrill  teach  her  to  bum  gentlemen's 
gruel ;'  and  to  the  immediate  bequest  of  one  shilling  left  to  his  only 
son  he  adds  the  gift  of  a  very  handsome  pair  of  horse-pistols  which 
had  belonged  to  his  (the  testator's)  grandfather,  who  was  employed 
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as  a  riding  oflScer  to  the  Board  of  Excise.  *  And  the  shilling/  adds 
the  testator  significantly,  '  mUjust  buy  enough  powder  and  shot  to 
serve  for  once,* 

Now  this  is  a  pretty  state  of  things ;  I  repeat  and  emphasise 
it — a  very  pretty  state  of  things.  You  remember  M'Mouldymugg ; 
that  large  old  Scotchman  in  the  very  baggy  body-coat  with  bnlging 
pockets,  the  exiguous  pepper-and-salt  trousers,  the  elephantine  shoes, 
and  the  gold-rimmed  spectacles  usually  pushed  tack  over  his  fore- 
head, who  was  continually  washing  his  hands  in  the  lavatory  of  the 
Bonassus  Club ;  and  who  while  he  washed  would  turn  his  head  over 
his  shoulder  and  scowl  at  you.  He  must  have  got  back  a  fair 
share  of  his  annual  subscription  in  soap.  He  liked  to  dine  off  the 
joint,  especially  on  boiled-beef  days;  and  was  very  hard  on  the 
waiters  in  the  matter  of  gravy.  Once  he  backed  his  bill  because 
there  was  a  speck  on  one  of  the  potatoes  brought  to  him.  For 
many  years  he  was  accustomed  to  move  at  the  annual  meeting  that 
haggis  and  cockaleekie  should  be  added  to  the  coffee-room  menu, 
and  that  twopennyworths  of  Scotch  whisky  should  be  supplied  in 
the  smoking-room.  He  was  not  much  liked  at  the  Bonassus, 
chiefly,  I  think,  through  that  habit  of  scowling,  and  of  gnash- 
ing his  teeth  and  cracking  his  fingers  when  he  took  his  walks 
for  exercise  about  the  corridors  of  the  club.  He  used  to  take  his 
shoes  off  in  the  library,  and  go  to  sleep,  and  snore.  He  was  not 
popular.  Latterly  very  little  was  seen  of  him.  It  was  said  that  he 
wandered  about  in  rags ;  that  he  might  be  seen  on  Saturday  nights 
buying  cabbages  and  Med  fish  in  the  Marlborough-road,  Chelsea ; 
and  that  one  day  he  so  far  forgot  that  he  was  worth  nearly  half 
a  million  of  money  in  lands  and  cash  as  to  stand  with  his  hat  in 
his  hand  at  the  comer  of  Park- walk,  soliciting  alms.  These  trifling 
circumstances  were  remembered  after  his  death ;  and  led  to  his  will 
being  disputed  by  his  son  (a  sad  scapegrace),  on  the  ground  that  his 
papa  was  mentaJly  incapable  of  executing  a  proper  will ;  but  the 
executors  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  old  Mr.  M'Mouldymugg  was 
very  sane  indeed,  seeing  that  three  days  before  his  death  he  had 
foreclosed  a  mortgage  and  turned  one  of  his  tenants  (a  widow  with 
four  small  children)  into  the  street — ^it  was  in  a  fine  bracing 
January — for  non-payment  of  rent.  Mentally  incapable  indeed! 
He  was  a  man  endowed  with  the  very  keenest  intellectual  qualities. 

With  curiosity  not  unmingled  with  disgust  (the  reason  for  which 
I  shall  speedily  make  known),  I  turn  from  the  perusal  of  old 
M*Mouldymugg*s  testamentary  dispositions  to  that  of  the  will  (and 
thirteen  codicils)  of  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Grimgribber,  deceased.  As 
these  *  'W'ills  and  Bequests'  are  obviously  not  from  the  Illustrated 
London  News  (an  estimable  journal  evidently  on  excellent  terms 
with  the  Court  of  Probate),  I  may  be  permitted  to  give  a  brief 
precis  of  Lady  Elizabeth's  will,  in  somewhat  less  formal  terms  than 
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those  which  I  haTe  hitherto  employed.  Her  ladyship  (eightii 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Grantanghastleigh)  was  the  widow  of  the 
late  Sir  Maccabees  Grimgribher,  K.C.B.,  Admiral  of  the  Black. 
She  died  at  St.  Leonards  *  last  spring,  of  acute  bronchitis,  aged 
eighty-four' — the  syntax  of  this  phrase  I  leave  to  the  gentle  and 
learned  reader — and  she  died  worth  ninety  thousand  pounds. 
Ninety  thousand  pounds,  ma'am !  Ninety  thousand  pounds.  Miss  M. 
E .  Braddon.  (You  shall  know  anon  why  I  have  directed  the  attention 
of  this  lady  to  the  aggravating  sum-total  of  her  ladyship's  fortune.) 
She  was  an  admirable  old  gentlewoman,  with  a  deuce  of  a  temper. 
She  was  always  making  fresh  friendships  of  the  most  aflfectionate 
description ;  and  then  breaking  them,  as  though  they  had  been  so 
many  eggs.  She  loved  you  better  than  cherry-pie  one  day,  and 
hated  you  worse  than  oxalic  acid  the  next.  She  was  continually 
adopting  new  pets  and  new  protegies,  and  as  continually  turning 
them  adrift,  and  denouncing  them  as  the  wwrst  of  girl-kind.  Thus 
it  is  easily  comprehensible  that  she  used  to  make  a  new  will  about 
once  a  fortnight,  and  that  the  thirteen  codicils  appended  to  the  last 
document  of  the  kind  which  she  executed  so  hopelessly  emfaroiled 
matters  that  the  Judge  in  Probate,  when  the  validity  of  the  will 
came  to  be  disputed,  frankly  confessed  that  nobody  (not  being  a 
conjurer)  could  be  expected  to  make  head  or  tail  of  it.  The  will 
was  at  last  upset,  and  the  90,0002.  went  to  the  next  of  kin ; 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  seven  hungry  daughters  of  the  late  Ead 
of  Grantanghastleigh ;  but  had  its  provisions  been  carried  out 
by  the  executors,  Peter  Tallboys,  Esq.,  and  the  Rev.  Shawm  Sack- 
btitt,  the  charitable  institutions  of  London,  the  provinces,  and 
even  of  the  Channel  Islands,  would  have  benefited  greatly  by  the 
Lady  Elizabeth's  bounty.  There  was  terrible  dismay  among  the 
charities  when  probate  was  refused  to  the  extraordinary  document, 
which  the  testatrix  had  scrawled  half  on  the  blank  leaves  of  an  old 
washing-book,  and  half  on  the  fly-leaves  of  a  sweet  little  pamphlet 
entitled  Letters  to  a  Distinguished  Invalid.  The  hospitals,  the 
infirmaries,  the  dispensaries,  the  asylums,  refdges,  homes,  and  re- 
ceptacles, the  societies  for  converting  everybody  to  everything,  the 
Association  for  Procuring  the  Legalisation  of  Marriage  with  a  Deceased 
Wife's  Motlier ;  for  teaching  the  blind  to  play  the  flute,  and  the  deaf 
the  cymbals ;  for  exploring  the  Land  of  Nod,  and  translating  the 
Apocrypha  into  the  Marowsky  language — had  all  been  remembered 
by  this  beneficent  woman.  I  think,  even,  that  she  left  something 
to  some  of  the  members  of  her  own  family,  but  of  that  I  cannot  be 
sure.  As  it  is,  the  will  came  to  naught,  and  the  £an(iily  have 
got  all. 

As  for  the  will  of  old  Mr.  Ishbosheth  Brazenbaum,  of  Succo- 
tashopolis,  Ohio,  U.S.A.,  that  document  has  long  since  become  a 
theme  of  public  notoriety.    Mr.  Ishbosheth  Brazenbaum,  commonly 
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oalled  ^  Dutch  Ike/  came  oat  to  the  States  many  years  ago  a  poor 
cabin-boy,  in  a  German  trader  from  Bremen.  He  was  all  kinds  of 
things  in  yontii  and  manhood — an  actor  they  say,  a  dancing-master, 
a  dmmmer  in  the  army,  a  dock-labourer,  a  bargee,  a  rail-splitter,  a 
dry-goods  merebant,  a  bar-tender,  a  faro-bank  keeper,  a  gold-broker, 
a  banker,  and  finally  a  '  self-made  man'  worth  three  millions  of 
dollars.  I  suppose  that  he  had  made  all  this  money  out  of  judicious 
speculations  in  com,  or  coal,  or  lumber,  or  oil,  or  gold,  or  paper,  or 
something.  At  all  events,  there  were  the  three  millions  of  dollars. 
'  Dutch  Ike*  was  a  wicked  old  man,  sullenly  debauched  and  churl- 
ishly profligate.  He  would  get  drunk  by  himself,  and  perform  the 
part  of  Sardanapalus  h  huis  cloa.  He  was  never  known  to  give 
away  a  cent  in  charity  during  the  whole  of  his  eminently  exemplary 
and  business-like  life.  It  was  not  known  that  he  had  any  relatives, 
and  he  certainly  had  no  friends.  He  was,  finally,  grossly  ignorant, 
and  had  fi^quently  been  heard  to  express  his  profound  contempt  for 
literature,  science,  and  art.  His  will  rather  astonished  folks. 
He  left  a  million  of  dollars  to  found  a  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Institute  at  Succotashopolis.  There  was  abeady,  as  all  visitors  to 
that  pleasant  city  are  aware,  an  admirable  Literary  and  Scientific 
Institute  at  Succotashopolis;  nor  was  this  fact  unknown  to  '  Dutch 
Ike,'  who  particularly  instructed  the  solicitor  who  drew  his  will  to 
express  his  desire  and  hope  that  his  (the  testator's)  richly-endowed 
institute  would  knock  the  other,  which  he  was  pleased  to  qualify  as 
a  '  one-horse  concern,'  into  a  cod^ed-hat.  He  left  500,000  dollars 
to  his  native  town,  Kalbschweinundhundschimmelsburg,  Pomerania, 
PrusEua.  He  left  20,000  dollars  for  a  statue  of  himself,  in  statuary 
marble,  twenty  feet  high,  and  clad  in  a  Roman  toga  surmounted 
by  his  helmet,  as  colonel  of  the  8d  Regiment  of  Succotash  Militia 
Rangers,  to  be  erected  in  front  of  the  Com  Exchange  of  Succotash- 
opolis. He  left  20,000  ddlars  to  the  Orfleco-Syro-Chaldaic  Col- 
lege for  Female  Dressmakers'  Assistants,  at  Buckeyeville,  Wisconsin ; 
10,000  dollars  to  the  Polygraphico-pneumatico-psychological  Athen- 
SDum  f(»r  the  Higher  Education  of  Fair-haired  Burlesque  Dancers 
(the  naughty  old  man  !),  at  Chowkertown,  Kentucky ;  15,000 
dollars  to  the  Indiana  association  for  fixing  the  maximum  cost  of 
divorces  at  five  cents  a-piece;  and  10,000  dollars  to  the  Lieber 
Yaterland  association  for  defraying  the  fines  of  Deutschers  prose- 
cuted for  '  schlo^ing  the  kops'  of  Irishmen.  There  ware  a  great 
many  oti^r  bequests,  as  enlightened  imd  large-hearted  as  the  fore- 
going, and  as  fully  calculated  to  further  thie  cause  of  literature  and 
art  ('  a  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever'),  and  to  tend  towards  the 
devdopm^t  of  the  brotiierhood  of  nations  and  the  advent  of  the 
millennium.  This  peroration,  I  own,  is  not  mine.  I  should  have  put 
it,  properly,  in  inverted  commas,  since  I  took  it,  actually,  from  an 
editorial  in  the  SufGcotashopolis  Vvlture  and  TerrapinstaU  War^ 
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hawky  one  of  the  most  influential  bi-weeklies  in  the  State  of 
Ohio. 

Now  that  which  I  have  to  say,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  amonnts 
simply  to  this,  but  it  must  be  put  in  the  form  of  a  query :  Why — 
I  repeat  it  emphatically — ^why  didn't  old  Mr.  M*Mouldymugg  leave 
his  vast  real  and  personal  property  to. Me?  Why  didn't  Lady 
Elizabeth  Grimgribber,  when  she  felt  bad  at  St.  Leonards,  send  for 
a  solicitor  (there  are  plenty  of  very  nice  lawyers  at  Hastings),  and 
make  a  will  absolutely  and  irrevocably  in  My  favour  ?  And  why, 
finally,  did  not  old  Mr.  Ishbosheth  Brazenbaum,  just  previous  to 
his  demise,  hand  over  to  Me,  by  deed  of  gift,  his  comfortable  little 
peculium  of  three  millions  of  dollars  ? 

I  can  imagine  the  critics  ^  standing  prostrate  with  astonish- 
ment,' as  my  Lord  Castlereagh  put  it,  at  the  coolness,  the  impu- 
dence, and  the  audacity  of  this  my  really  modest  and  practical 
suggestion.  '  The  villain,  the  unutterable  villain !'  I  seem  to  hear 
them  gasp.  *  The  shameless  intriguer  !  The  profligate  impostor ! 
The  hardened  mendicant !  The  mean,  despicable,  flagitious,  feloni- 
ous legacy-hunter  !  The  wicked,  wicked  wretch !'  Yes ;  and  a  great 
deal  more,  my  critical  friends.  No  abuse  levelled  at  a  man  was  ever 
half  so  virulent  as  the  censure  which  he  would  cast  upon  himself — 
if  he  chose  to  cast  it.  But  in  this  matter  of  legacy-hunting  I  claim  to 
be  acting,  not  only  a  business-like,  but  a  perfectly  candid  and  straight- 
forward part.  What  harm  is  there  in  hinting  to  wealthy  testators, 
who  are  very  often  reduced  to  a  pitiable  state  of  uncertainty  as  to 
whom  they  should  best  leave  their  riches,  that  the  fittest  recipient  for 
,  their  bounty  is  G.  A.  S.  ?  Nay,  I  am,  albeit  tolerably  rapacious, 
not  wholly  selfish  in  the  matter.  If  Croesus  have  a  million  sterling  to 
leave,  I  should  be  quite  content  to  receive  500,000Z.,  free  of  legacy 
duty,  bien  entendu.  As  for  the  little  balance,  let  him  bequeath  it  to  the 
Conductress  of  this  periodical.  I  warrant  that  Miss  Braddon  would 
know  well  enough  what  to  do  with  any  amount  of  cash  bestowed  on 
her  in  frankalmoign.  That  the  profits  from  the  sale  of  her  admirable 
novels  have  already  made  her  a  millionnaire,  I  am  sure  that  I  very 
cordially  hope ;  but  what  has  that  to  do  with  another  million  or  so 
being  left  to  her  ?  There  is  nothing  so  elastic  as  the  human  purse. 
*  Connais-tu  ces  seigneurs?*  asks  Lucrece  Borgia  of  Gubetta,  in  the 
play.  '  Si  je  les  connais  V  replies  the  sub-villain;  'je  leur  emprunte 
de  Targent.'  '  Leur  emprunter  de  Targent!'  Lucrece  repeats,  with 
amazement ;  '  mais  pourquoi,  puisque  tu  en  as  ?'  '  Pardieu,'  says 
Gerbetta,  *  pour  en  avoir.*  There  is  infinite  philosophy  in.  the  re- 
sponse. If  a  man  has  gotten  all  the  gold  and  silver  and  diamonds, 
all  the  New-River  shares,  and  all  the  coal-mines  in  the  world,  is 
there  any  reason  why  he  should  not  crave  for  more  ?  Nero  wished 
that  all  Eome  had  but  one  head,  so  that  he  might  cut  it  ofi*.  A  man, 
likewise,  who  looks  at  money-matters  from  a  proper  point  of  view 
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may  be  pardoned  for  entertaining  the  secret  wish  that  all  mankind 
had  but  one  pockety  and  that  he  might  pick  it. 

I  contend  that  every  year  vast  sums  of  money  go  astray,  and 
are  left  to  wholly  ineligible  persons,  simply  because  testators  have 
not  been  made  fhlly  aware  of  My  readiness  to  receive  the  largest 
and  the  smallest  donations,  and  of  the  excellent  purpose  to  which 
Miss  Braddon  would  turn  any  pretty  little  tiny  kickshaws  in  the  way 
of  10,OO0Z.  or  20,000Z.  legacies,  which  William  Cook,  Esq.— 
Cook,  a  capital  name  for  a  testator — might  feel  inclined  to  leave  her. 
There  are  benevolent  persons,  too,  who  are  fond  of  making  antemortem 
dispositions  of  their  property.  Take  the  case,  for  example,  of  the 
anonymous  benefactress  who  the  other  day  sent  bank-notes  to  the  value 
of  800Z.  to  the  Curates'  Augmentation  Fund.  That  curates  should 
be  augmented  is,  to  a  modified  extent,  a  consummation  devoutly 
to  be  wished,  although,  perhaps,  it  would  be  best  to  leave  the  fact  of 
clerical  augmentation  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  or  Queen 
Anne's  Bounty,  or  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  or  the  overpaid  archbishops, 
bishops,  and  pluralists  of  an  Establishment  which  gorges  its  field- 
marshals  with  money,  and  starves  its  non-commissioned  officers  audits 
common  soldiers.  Still,  if  this  anonymous  benefactress  had  known 
how  fervently  I  desired  to  be  augmented,  and  how  much  benefit 
would  be  conferred  on  Miss  Braddon  by  a  little  timely  amplification, 
there  would  have  been  nothing  easier  than  to  pop  four  notes  of  the 
value  of  lOOZ.  a-piece  respectively  into  two  envelopes,  and  send 
them  to  us  with  the  ^  compliments  of  the  season ;'  for  I  assure  all 
benevolent  persons  that  it  is  always  Boxing-day  with  Us,  and  that 
Our  subscription  lists  are  Never  closed.  I  should  have  Uked  the 
whole  of  the  800Z.,  and  more ;  still  I  might  have  managed  pretty 
well  on  the  moiety ;  or  I  might  have  persuaded  Miss  Braddon  to 
take  a  hand  at  Van  John  with  me,  and,  by  cheating,  have  won  the 
balance  from  her ;  or  I  might  have  borrowed  it  from  her ;  or,  she 
being  a  woman  and  feeble,  I  might  have  exerted  my  superior 
strength  (mental  or  physical),  and  have  Bobbed  her.  Such  things,  I 
have  been  told,  are  done  every  day,  not  by  brawny  roughs  armed 
with  knuckledusters  and  life-preservers,  who,  when  they  are  stupid 
enough  to  be  found  out,  are  scourged  by  the  warders  in  New- 
gate, but  by  (seemingly)  highly  respectable  people,  who  go  to 
church-service  every  Sunday,  and  give  grand  dinners  at  their  grander 
seven-storied  houses  in  LucuUus  Palace-gardens,  Borromea,  S.W. 

Is  it  so  very  shaiileful  to  take  a  legacy  when  it  is  left  you,  or, 
failing  that,  to  ask  to  have  one  left  to  you  ?  That  we  should  take 
as  much  as  we  can  get,  however  wealthy  we  may  already  be,  is  a 
dictum  which,  if  it  needed  any  further  improvement,  has  been 
clinched,  tight  as  the  rivets  in  a  tubular  bridge,  by  the  words  which 
Victor  Hugo  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Gubetta  aforesaid.  The 
Highest  Personage  in  the  land  did  not  disdain  to  accept  the  hundreds 
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of  fhonsands  of  pounds  bequeathed  to  her  in  the  sheer  despamng 
rage  of  ill-conditioned  avarice  by  a  wretched  old  miser,  to  whose 
worthless  memory  the  Boyal  Legatee  graciously  pnt  up  a  stained- 
glass  window,  with  a  neat  inscription,  in  a  country  church.  The 
Koyal  Legatee  could  not  have  wanted  the  money.  She  had  plenty 
already  ;  and  her  subjects  are  so  loyal  that  th^  would  willingly  pay 
double  income-tax  if  they  thought  that  their  Royal  Mistress  was  in 
pecuniary  distress.  But  she  took  the  miser's  hoard,  presumably  on 
Gubetta's  principle,  *  pour  en  avoir.*  I  was  young  and  did  not 
want  money  when  the  notorious  bequest  at  which  I  have  hinted  was 
made ;  but  I  am  growing  old  now  and  require  more  cash  than  ^ver ; 
and  if  there  be  any  very  wealthy  and  penurious  ladies  and  gentlemen 
about  just  at  present,  not  only  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  in  the 
United  States,  the  dominion  of  Canada,  the  Australian  and  West 
Indian  Colonies,  or  the  Fiji  Islands,  I  implore  them  to  hold  ilieir 
hands  ere  they  make  preposterous  bequests  to  great  personages  who 
really  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  these  supererogatory  heritages. 
I  know  well  enough  what  to  do  with  them.  Experto  crede  Oeorgio. 
It  is  well  known  that,  quite  irrespectively  of  the  deluded  persons 
who  leave  money  directly  and  personally  to  Royalty  in  order  to 
gratify  their  spite  against  their  own  relatives,  or  to  pandor  to  some 
miserable  feeling  of  vanity  which  strives  to  be  indulged  even  beyond 
the  grave,  large  sums  of  money  are  swept  every  year  into  the  coffers 
of  the  State,  as  the  proceeds  of  the  estates  of  persons  who  have  died  in- 
testate, and  who  have  left  no  heirs-at-law  or  collateral  kith  «id  kin 
whatsoever.  Many  ancient  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  many 
retired  merchants  whose  wealth  has  been  gathered  in  far  distant 
countries,  and  who  have  come  home  late  in  life  to  vegetate  in  lodg- 
ings at  Brighton  or  Bath  or  Cheltenham,  many  aged  widows  and 
recluse  scholars,  thus  fade  away.  They  cease  to  be  seen  at  their 
club,  or  at  their  usual  haunts — and  some  of  them  have  no  haxmts  at 
all,  but  lead  lives  as  solitary  as  those  of  the  anchorites  of  the  Thebaid 
— and  after  a  time  it  comes  to  be  known  that  they  ai^e  dead.  They 
have  left  comfortable  investments  in  the  Funds,  or  snug  balances  at 
their  bankers'.  The  heir-at-law,  the  collateral  kith  and  kin,  are 
advertised  for ;  and  for  every  five  hundred  pounds  waiting  for  an 
owner,  five  hundred  claimants  are  sure  to  start  up ;  but  in  very 
many  cases  these  claimants  turn  out  either  to  be  arrant  impostors^ 
or  else  they  are  simpletons  or  lunatics.  Their  pretensions  are  dis- 
posed of,  and  the  money  goes  to  the  Crown — ^not  to  the  Sovereign 
personally,  albeit  this  was  formerly  the  case,  but  to  the  National 
Treasury.  Nobody  is  benefited  by  the  inheritance.  Nationally,  it 
does  not  make  the  slightest  difference  to  the  tax-paying  community. 
Obviously  it  does  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  no  more  good 
than  is  done  by  those  curious  little  driblets  of  tardy  financial  income 
to  which  the  name  of  '  Conscience  Money'  is  applied.     I  always 
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feel  indined  to  hold  that  the  man  who  sends  conscience  money 
most  have  been,  in  his  time,  a  gigantic  rascal ;  and  that  the  five- 
or  ien-ponnd  note  he  penitently  despatches  to  Whitehall  represents 
a  bygone  fraad  on  the  revenne  of  fifty  or  a  hondred  thousand  ponnds. 
But  only  let  him  consider  how  great  the  relief  wonld  be  to  his  con- 
sdenee  were  he  to  send  his  fivers  or  his  tenners  (or  any  other  sums, 
large  or  small)  to  Me.  I  daresay  he  has  wronged  me  in  his  time. 
Most  of  ns  have  wronged  each  other  at  some  time  or  another ;  and 
if  ererybody  sent  a  fiye-poond  note  to  every  person  whom  he  had 
willingly  or  inadvertently  injm*ed,  the  paper  eorrency  of  the  Bank 
of  England  would  have  to  be  very  considerably  increased.  As  to 
the  idea  of  making  pecuniary  compensation  for  heretofore  unpaid 
income-tax,  I  hold  it  to  be  wholly  nonsensical,  not  to  say  mis- 
chievous and  wicked.  The  income-tax  is,  in  the  first  instance,  a 
cruel  and  burdensome  impost,  which,  albeit  it  may  be  lightly  felt  by 
the  prosperous  mendiant,  or  by  the  man  possessing  large  landed  or 
funded  property,  assumes  to  the  professional  man,  whose  earnings 
are  precarious,  who  is  very  often  precluded  by  ill-health  fi:om 
earning  anything  at  all,  and  whose  earnings  are  generally  received 
in  small  sums,  the  guise  of  a  forced  loan ;  nay,  something  more 
than  a  forced  loan,  seeing  that  it  is  never  repaid. 

Let  us  hear  no  more  ridiculous  nonsense  then  about '  Conscience 
Money*  in  the  way  of  paying  an  unconscionable  tax.  If  your  con- 
science prick  you,  hie  you  away  to  the  Orat<^,  or  to  St.  Alban's, 
or  to  the  *  In^tuiry  Room'  of  the  latest  *  American  Evangelist ;'  or, 
better  still,  read  Jeremy  Taylor's  Doctor  Dubitantium.  As  regards 
the  actual  bank-notes,  send  the  '  fivers'  to  Me,  and  the  '  tenners' 
to  Miss  Bradd(m.  Furthermore,  let  me  whisper  in  your  ei^  that 
the  very  worst  thing  you  can  do  is  to  delay  making  your  will  until 
you  have  grown  too  old,  or  too  paralytic,  or  too  idiotic  to  execute  a 
proper  teetament.  Always  bear  in  mind  that  a  will,  to  be  valid, 
requires  the  signatures  of  two  attesting  witnesses  affixed  to  the 
document  at  the  time  of  attestation.  Don't  make  your  will  too 
long.  I  would  undertake  to  put  all  my  testamentary  dispositions 
within  the  compass  of  a  postage-stamp.  It  would  be  better,  in  any 
case,  to  leave  the  task  of  drawing  up  your  will  to  your  lawyer.  It 
will  save  a  great  deal  of  ia-ouble,  and  avert  the  i»x>bability  of  a  great 
deal  of  disagreeable  litigation  hereafter ;  besides,  it  might  serve, 
not  indirectly,  the  practical  and  business-like  purpose  which  I  have 
in  view.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  precise  sentiments  which  Miss 
Braddon  may  entertain  towards  the  members  of  the  legal  profession; 
but  I  may  say  for  myself  that  I  am  passionately  fond  of  lawyers — 
ay,  firom  the  Lord  Chancellor  down  to  the  poorest  little  pettifogger 
in  Brigands'  Inn,  E.G.  I  am  always  going  to  see  them.  They  are 
always  writing  to  me,  or  sending  their  clerks  to  see  me,  bringing  the 
sweetest  Uttle  biUets  doux.     I  have  presented  them  with  many 
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hundreds  of  pounds  sterling  in  the  shape  of  costs.  I  have  written 
some  charming  things  about  them  in  the  columns  of  the  public 
press ;  and  I  know  what  I  should  do  if  I  had  the  whole  Legal  Pro- 
fession locked  up  in  a  powder-mill,  myself  being  at  a  convenient 
distance  therefrom,  but  with  the  key  of  the  magazine,  a  powder- 
flask,  and  a  box  of  wax-matches  in  my  pocket.  The  lawyers  must 
know  how  much  I  love  them ;  and  they  might  materially  serve  me 
in  carrying  out  my  little  views.  *  You  could  not,  my  dear  sir  or 
madam,'  I  think  I  hear,  in  the  secluded  privacy  of  his  office,  a 
highly-respectable  solicitor  say,  ^bestow  your  wealth  in  a  more 
thoroughly  practical  and  beneficent  manner.  I  know  Mr.  S.'  (0, 
yes  ;  he  knows  Me  well  enough.)  *  I  have  the  honour  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  Miss  Braddon.  As  regards  Mr.  S.,  I  am  fully  con- 
vinced that  were  his  income  a  great  deal  larger  than  it  [unhappily] 
at  present  is,  he  would  feel  much  more  comfortable,  and  entertain, 
on  the  whole,  sentiments  of  a  more  philanthropic  nature  towards 
his  contemporaries.  Touching  Miss  Braddon,  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  she  would  be  very  much  pleased  with  a  legacy 
which  would  enable  her  to  purchase  a  few  additional  diamond  neck- 
laces, or  some  more  coaches-and-six.  Lideed,  respecting  both  the 
intended  objects  of  your  bounty,  I  am  glad  to  believe  that  they  are 
equally  distinguished  for  qualities  both  of  the  Head  and  the  Heart. 
What  shall  we  put  them  down  for,  my  dear  sir  or  madam  ?  Fifty 
thousand  pounds  apiece,  free  of  legacy  duty?  Just  so.  The  land  in 
Surrey  to  go  to  Miss  B.  ?  Precisely  so.  The  pictures  to  Mr.  S.  ? 
He  is,  I  know,  very  fond  of  pictures,  and  cigars,  and  wines,  and 
pug-dogs,  and  old  china,  and  plate,  and  liqueurs.  Exactly.  An  ad- 
mirably equitable  will,  I  can  assure  you.  Anything  to  the  Hos- 
pital for  Diseases  of  the  Eyebrow  ?  Anything  to  the  Asylum  for 
Penitent  Stockbrokers  ?  Well,  twenty  pounds  apiece.  Residuary 
legatee,  Mr.  S.  Will  you  be  good  enough,  my  dear  sir  or  madam, 
to  put  your  finger  there,  and  say  after  me,  This  is  my  &c.  &c.  &c.' 
That  is  the  way  in  which  a  will  should  be  made;  that  is  the 
way  wealth  should  be  left ;  and  these  are  the  kind  of  people  (I  mean 
the  Lady  and  Gentleman  mentioned,  in  terms  not  one  whit  too 
flattering,  by  the  highly-respectable  solicitor)  who  should  receive 
such  legacies.  And  it  is  mean  to  ask  for  legacies,  is  it  ?  It  is 
beggary.  Dear  me !  Have  you  never  begged,  my  noble,  my  honour- 
able, my  gallant,  my  learned,  my  reverend,  my  Christian,  my  worthy, 
my  unfamiliar  fiiend  ?  Have  you  never  asked  to  be  asked  to  a  grand 
bdl,  or  a  dinner,  or  a  garden  party  ?  Have  you  never  begged  for 
stars  and  garters  and  crosses,  for  mitres  or  prebendal  stalls,  for 
another  step  in  military  or  naval  rank,  or  for  a  place  or  a  pension 
for  your  parasite  or  your  byeblow  ?  Have  you  never  toadied  rich 
old  relatives  in  the  hope  that  they  would  leave  you  money  when 
they  died  ?  and  have  you  never  howled  with  rage  when  the  rich  old 
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relatiyes  have  died,  beqaeathing  the  whole  of  their  vast  wealth  to 
the  Infinnary  for  Dyspeptic  Poodles  ?  Psha !  Don't  talk  to  me 
about  begging.  Were  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  to  probe  all 
hearts,  how  many  of  ns,  do  you  think,  would  escape  the  imputation 
of  being  begging-letter  writers  ?  So  fsur  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have 
made  a  clean  breast  of  it.  I  want  a  great  deal  more  money  than  I 
have  got,  and  I  should  be  infinitely  obliged  to  anybody  who  would 
leave  me,  say,  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds. 


SHOOTING  STARS 


Home,  through  the  sultry  summer  night. 

We  saunter,  you  with  your  cigar ; 
In  purple  space,  with  rapid  flight, 

I  mark  a  sudden  shooting  star. 
You're  thinking  still  of  that  last  valse, 

And  scarcely  caught  the  passing  ray — 
Encore  une  etoile  qui  file, 

Qui  file,  file  et  disparait ! 

I  know  you  think  I'm  growing  old, 

And  waste  the  moments  scanning  skies. 
Because  dull  Time  has  left  me  cold 

And  blind  to  light  in  beauty's  eyes. 
Perhaps  'tis  true ;  I  only  know 

Such  dreams  with  me  have  had  their  day — 
Encore  une  etoile  qui  file. 

Qui  file,  file  et  disparait ! 

But  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  preach 

The  worldly  truths  you'll  learn  too  soon ; 
An  added  lustrum's  lore  will  teach 

The  wisdom  of  life's  afternoon. 
This  ball  was  last  of  all  the  list. 

The  season's  over  now,  they  say  ? — 
Encore  une  6toile  qui  file. 

Qui  file,  file  et  disparait ! 

ETHEL  OBEY. 
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A  PASSAGE  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  MR.  A.  PLASSINGTON 

■DITBD  B¥  F.  FRANKVOBT  MOOBS 


IH  Two  Pabts  :— Part  IL 

Sandyclifpb,  Wednesday,  July  Sth,  four  p.m. — ^I  have  been  down 
at  the  village  since  I  wrote  the  last  sentence.  I  took  abont  a  pound 
weight  of  that  black  tobacco  with  me,  fmd  I  had  soon  an  opportunity 
of  relieving  my  hands  of  its  burden.  I  picked  up  an  old  chap  with 
whom  I  have  been  on  the  most  confidential  terms  ever  since  I  first 
saw  Sandycli£fe.  The  people  call  him  Jerry,  and  I  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  his  name  is  anything  else  than  Jeremiah.  I  don't  think, 
however,  he  would  recognise  himself  by  the  uncurtailed  form  of  the 
name.  He  is  the  man  who  has  boats  for  hire.  I  have  a  shrewd 
suspicion*  that  this  idea  was  first  matured  in  this  place  on  the  day  of 
my  arrival.  Since  I  have  come  the  boatman  has  been  living  very 
comfortably,  and  he  has  never  once  had  to  refuse  me  a  boat  on 
account  of  its  being  pre-occupied,  and  yet  I  have  never  been  com- 
pelled to  give  him  more  than  a  few  minutes'  notice  when  I  want  one. 
After  putting  a  piece,  which  perhaps  might  weigh  a  couple  of 
ounces,  into  his  mouth,  he  looked  at  me  sfa^ight  in  the  face,  then 
he  winked,  first  with  his  right  eye,  then  with  his  left ;  finding,  how- 
ever, this  failed  to  diffuse  the  intelligence  he  meant  to  convey,  he 
winked  with  them  both,  at  the  same  time  nodding  most  sagaciously. 

*  What's  the  row,  Jerry  ?'   I  inquired. 

He  looked  around  to  see  there  was  no  one  within  hearing,  then 
sinking  his  voice  to  a  whisper,  he  said,  in  accents  very  like  those  of 
a  rook  in  its  confidential  moments, 

*  I  saw  yer !' 

'  Well,  I  suppose  you  did  more  than  once ;  don't  apblogise,  my 
man;  I  can  endure  the  indignity.' 

*  I  heard  yer.' 

*  Well,  what  are  you  driving  at  ?     When  did  you  hear  me  ?' 
He  paid  no  attention  to  my  questions.     Looking  round  once 

again,  his  voice  was  no  more  audible  than  Eichard  the  Third's  at  the 
battle  of  Bosworth  Field. 

*  I'll  do  it  for  the  five  shillings  this  evening,  and  not  say  no 
manner  of  word  about  the  'posit  for  the  boat ;  there  now !' 

He  seemed  desirous  of  impressing  me  with  a  sense  of  his  gene- 
rosity, and  he  might  perhaps  have  succeeded  if  I  had  had  the  slightest 
idea  of  the  drift  of  his  words. 

*  It  won't  do,  Jerry,'  I  answered.  *  I'm  sure  it's  all  right  and 
decent  of  you,  but  I  don't  see  what  you  would  be  at.' 
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He  did  not  look  in  the  least  disconcarted ;  but  observing  that  bis 
failure  was  doe  to  a  want  of  clearness  on  bis  part,  be  quietly  took 
out  tbe  coil  of  tobacco^  and  bit  off  anotber  ounoe  witb  a  view  to 
making  bimself  plain*.  I  saw  in  a  moment  it  would  be  in^ssible 
for  bim  to  articidate  a  sentence.  He  did  not  make  tbe  attempt ;  be 
only  turned  round,  and  pointed  witb  a  terrible  wink  in  tbe  direction 
of  tbe  beacb  we  bad  been  on  tbe  previous  evening* 

It  was  a  borrible  wink ;  suob  an  expression  of  snpeocnal  sagacity 
as  the  Witch  of  Endor  may  have  worn. 

I  saw  what  be  meant ;  he  bad  been  in  that  boat  in  tbe  bay,  and 
had  seen  us  and  beard  all  we  bad  said.  He  perceived  that  I  had 
arrived  at  bis  meaning,  and  gave  a  slight  chuckle,  for  indulging  in 
which  he  was  nearly  choked  by  the  tobacco  in  his  cheek. 

He  came  very  dose  to  me,  and  a  gurgle  took  place  in  his 
Ibroat,  which  I  translated,  as,  *  Do  yer  say  done  to  my  bargain  ?' 

'  Pooh,'  I  said,  '  don't  make  an  infernal  ass  of  yourself,  old 
fellow ;  we  might  as  well  have  talked  Greek  last  evening ;  you 
would  have  understood  us  equally  well.' 

*  No,  yer  mightn't,'  he  gurgled. 

*  Pooh,'  I  answered,  '  we  might  just  as  well ;  why  not  ?' 

*  'Cause  yer  couldn't,'  he  whispered,  witb  a  maritime  leer  that 
made  bim  seem  to  be  falling  into  convulsions. 

'  The  lady  was  talking  poetically,  or  perhaps  you  will  understand 
me  better  when  I  call  it  nonsensically,  and  I  wanted  to  bring  her 
down  to  the  level  of  my  mind ;  that  is  the  only  reason  I  had  for 
mentioning  you.  Why,  you  old  ruffiwi,  don't  you  know  the  very 
mention  of  your  name  would  be  enough  to  reduce  our  conversation 
to  the  most  commonplace  imaginable  ?' 

He  paused  for  a  moment  as  if  in  deep  thought.  Then  he  leaned 
his  face  forward  to  mine.     ^  Where  is  he  ?'  he  said. 

'He?     Who?' 

'  The  other  chi^.;  the  chap  she  told  yer  she  'dored.' 

*  She  didn't  mention  any  other*     What  was  his  name  ?' 

'  I  didn't  catch  the  young  feller's  name ;  but  she  called  the  old 
gent  Teddy ;  it's  the  young  fellar  what  she  grapples  for,  Teddy's 
son.  I'll  back  yer  against  the  whole  family.  Try  if  she  wouldn't 
go  out  witb  yer  in  the  Smart  Sally  for  a  couple  of  hours  at  sun-down. 
Lor'  bless  yer,  they'll  be  nowhere,  neither  the  old  gent  nor  the  son.' 

He  got  up  from  the  plank  he  was  sitting,  on,  and  stamped  on 
the  ground,  shaking  bis  head  till  I  was  certain  he  was  attacked  with 
a  fit  of  convulsions,  which  seemed  always  to  be  overhanging  him.  I 
laughed  at  the  construction  be  had  put  on  Miss  Yerden's  adoration 
of  her  poet. 

*  No,  no,  Jerry ;  I'm  a&aid  I  should  have  no  chance  against  bim.' 
Then  my  companion  began  to  make  use  of  profane  language, 

which  I  could  with  difficulty  repress. 
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'  Blow  me  tight,  if  yer  don't  sweep  him  as  clean  as  the  deck  of 
a  revenue  cutter  from  her  mind  the  first  hour  she  sees  yer  pull  an 
oar !  I'll  bet  neither  the  father  nor  the  son  of  them  knows  more 
about  pulling  a  stroke  than  a  lieutenant  in  the  marines.  Try  her 
out  for  an  hour  this  sundown,  and  if  she  doesn't  haul  down  the 
Teddy's  colours  and  come  into  port  with  yer  as  a  convoy — ^why,  blow 
me  tight,  says  I,  and  so  says  fdl  of  us,  with  a  hip,  hip,  hip,  hurrah !' 

The  result  of  all  this  was  that  I  agreed  to  meet  him  and  have 
out  the  Smart  Sal,  the  most  captivating  boat  of  his  fleet,  at  seven 
o'clock.  I  had  quite  made  up  my  mind  to  remain  in  the  cottage 
reading  after  dinner,  but  somehow  the  old  chap's  bluster  succeeded 
with  me. 

I  had  just  left  him  with  this  understanding,  and  was  walking 
off,  when  I  heard  him  hurrying  after  me.  I  stopped  till  he  came  up. 
There  was  a  dreadfully  wicked  look  upon  his  face  as  he  stood 
before  me. 

*  Don't  yer  think  we  could  by  some  manner  o'  means  get  him 
brung  down  here — the  son,  sir,  Teddy's  son  ?  If  we  could  only  get 
him  out  in  the  boat,  sir.  Lor'  bless  you,  there'd  be  no  more  trouble 
for  us.  0,  if  we  could  only  get  him  to  go  out  for  a  sail,  it  would  be 
all  square.' 

Well,  no,  I  told  him,  it  would  hardly  be  possible ;  and  he  de- 
parted with  a  very  mournful  expression  on  his  face,  while  he  mut- 
tered, *  If  he'd  only  try  it  once — only  once !' 

I  fear  he  was  a  wicked  old  man. 

Here  I  am  now,  waiting  for  my  frugal  meal  before  I  ask  her  to 
accompany  me  for  the  sail.  Will  she  come,  I  wonder  ?  I  don't 
think  she  will.     I'll  try. 

Eleven-fifteen  p.m. — All  is  calmness  of  the  summer  night  out- 
side this  house.  There  is  soft  moonlight  in  the  air  saturating  all 
with  its  beams.  The  far  sea  is  sleeping  in  its  sheen,  and  the  long 
ripened  grass  before  my  eyes  is  without  an  undulation.  Why  can- 
not the  mind  drink  in  all  the  calmness  of  nature  and  become  as 
tranquil  ?     Why  must  man  only — be  a  donkey  ? 

What  a  donkey  I  have  been  !  I  shall  put  down  for  my  own  re- 
flection in  the  after-time  all  that  has  happened  since  evening. 

Not  having  the  least  suspicion  that  I  would  have  met  her  on  the 
previous  evening,  I  was  obliged  to  bring  Romola  to  her  after  dinner 
to-day.  She  was  in  her  garden  among  the  roses,  and  I  thought  at 
once  of  the  *  Gardener's  Daughter.'  She  looked  up  as  I  frimbled 
at  the  lock  of  the  littie  green  gate — by  the  way,  any  lock  in  this 
neighbourhood  would  defy  the  most  accomplished  burglar — and  a  little 
*  0  !'  slipped  from  her  lips. 

She  thanked  me  so  much  for  bringing  the  book ;  it  was  so  very 
kind  of  me,  she  said.  No,  she  had  not  been  out  for  her  stroll  yet, 
but  she  intended  to  do  so  soon.      Was  she  fond  of  sailing  ?      O, 
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she  delighted  in  it  above  anything.  Had  she  been  often  oat  ?  0^ 
BO,  no ;  not  once  ;  how  could  she  go  alone  ?  Perhaps  then  she 
might  care  to  have  a  seat  in  my  boat  for  an  honr  this  evening  ?  0, 
she  would  be  delighted ;  and  a  little  flash  of  pink  came  to  her  face. 
Snddenly,  however,  she  became  pale  again,  and  that  strange  nnac- 
comitable  coldness  came  into  her  manner  and  manifested  itself  in 
her  voice. 

'  That  is,  Mr.  Plassington,  I  should  be  very  happy  to  accept 
yonr  kindness,  only — 0,  pardon  me,  I  really  could  not  go,  it  would 
be  impossible.' 

<  Why  should  it  be  impossible  7  I  asked.  '  Did  you  not  express 
a  desire  to  lose  yourself  out  among  the  sunset  clouds  ?  and  now  when 
I  give  you  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  you  reject  it.' 

'  0, 1  should  so  much  like  to  go,  but — ' 

'I  must  confess  I  don't  quite  understand  you,'  I  said  after  a 
pause.  '  I  cannot  see  why  you  should  not  come  out  in  the  boat  as 
well  as  take  a  walk.  The  boat  is  perfectly  safe,  and  the  boatman  is 
a  very  respectable  fellow.' 

She  seemed  to  brighten  up  at  this  assurance. 

'  0,  the  boatman  ;  I  did  not  know  there  was  a  boatman.' 

*  Of  course  there  is  a  boatman ;  and  the  boat  is  as  safe  as  a 
transport  frigate.' 

She  still  paused  as  if  in  hesitation;  at  last  she  said  in  a  low  tone, 
as  if  to  herself,  ^It  will  be  nothing  more  than  taking  a  simple  walk.' 
'  Only  a  great  deal  pleasanter,'  I  added. 

*  And  the  boatman  will  be  there  ?' 

*  Of  course  he  will,  and  so  shall  I.' 

*  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  any  harm.' 

'  Miss  Yerden,'  I  replied  gravely,  *  if  you  have  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  any  harm  I  must  beg  of  you  not  to  come ;  I  should  be 
the  last  in  the  world  to  try  and  induce  you  against  your  sense  of 
what  is  right.  If  you  decline  to  come,  I  shall  not  think  anything 
further  of  the  matter.' 

*  0  Mr.  Plassington,  you  are  so  very  kind  indeed !  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  go  with  you  and — the  boatman.' 

She  had  got  on  her  little  hat  in  a  supematurally  short  space, 
not  keeping  me  waiting  more  than  twenty  minutes,  and  we  walked 
down  to  where  Jerry  was  gazing  at  his  boat  with  subdued  rapture. 

'  You  are  to  come  wil£  us,  Jerry,'  I  said  as  I  put  out  the  oars ; 
and  I  waited  for  him  to  get  into  the  bow,  where  all  good  boat- 
men lie,  and  are  expected  to  fall  into  a  trance,  on  such  an  occa- 
sion as  the  present.  He  stopped  in  the  act  of  pushing  the  boat  out. 

*  Well,  I'm  blowed!'  was  his  simple  expression  in  the  pause; 
and  he  looked  first  at  the  lady,  then  at  me. 

'  Come,  then,  push  her  out,  and  tumble  yourself  in.' 
Thereupon  the  mariner  leisurely  produced  an  immoderate^  sized 
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piece  of  tobacco  from  his  waistcoat-pocket  and  crammed  it  into  hk 
month.  It  appeared  that  his  mon1&  was  mnch  too  large  to  allow 
oi  a  distinct  articnlation  of  his  words,  so  tiiat  he  was  compelled 
to  decrease  the  size  of  the  csrity  by  all  the  simple  means  within 
his  power.  Then  he  laid  his  hBud  upon  the  gimwale  and  leered 
towards  its. 

*  Just  look  yer  here,  young  man,  and  look  yer  here,  young 
woman ;  if  yer  wants  ballast  in  the  bow,  yw  had  better  go  round  to 
the  wharf  for  it.  If  yer  takes  me  for  a  blowed  fool,  yw  had  better 
say  so.  I  axes  no  'posit  for  the  craft  when  a  man's  at  the  ro'lodcs; 
not  but  what  I  would  from  Mr.  Teddy,  fether  or  son.  No,  marm, 
wait  till  yer  see  him  a  bit  out.  All  togetiier !  In  she  goes !  with 
a-yo  !*  Aiid  before  I  could  interfere  the  Smart  Sal  was  out  in  the  deep 
water,  and  the  old  boatman  was  widking  up  the  beach. 

I  sheuted  at  him,  but  Miss  Yerden  stopped  me.  It  Vas  no  use, 
she  said;  it  would  only  make  him  more  dogged,  the  horrid  old  num! 

Of  course  I  felt  dreadfully  annoyed ;  fc^  how  meanly  a  girl  must 
regard  a  man  who  is  unable  to  make  his  c(Nnmands  to  be  obeyed ! 

*  Do  not  be  angry,  Mr.  Plaseington,  I  feel  quite  at  ease ;  and 
we  are  skiing  out  to  the  sunset.     How  csdm  ererything  is  here !' 

In  a  few  moments  I  became  the  calmest  of  the^  calm.  With 
my  face  turned  towards  her  in  the  stem,  I  paddled  pla<»dly  out  of  the 
little  bay,  with  the  water  whisperii^  about  our  bow  aJid  twinkling 
in  our  wake.  Our  conversation  was  not  very  lively  all  this  while. 
Suddenly  she  turned  her  head  round,  and  made  an  exclamation  of 
surprise  at  the  distance  we  had  sailed  from  the  shore. 

'  0,  so  very  far  out  as  we  are !  They  could  hardly  see  us 
from  the  land ;  they  would  certdnly  not  be  able  to  hear  us  if  we 
were  to  shout  out.' 

'  But  we  will  not  shout  out,'  I  said.  ^  It  makes  one  shudder  at 
the  very  idea  of  raising  one's  voice  above  a  whisper.' 

Then  there  was  a  pause,  for  I  lutd  dropped  the  oars,  and  the 
boat  soon  became  a  part  of  the  water  it  rested  in. 

*  Hove  you  ever  read  those  lines  of  Byron,  Mr.  Flassington  ? — 

"  BoU  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  ooean,  roU.*' ' 

I  was  obliged  to  confess  that  I  had  heard  them  once. 

'  Are  they  not  lovely  ?  It  is  only  in  such  a  moment  as  this  one 
can  af^eciate  them.' 

'  I  think  it  is,'  I  said ;  and  Ipoked  at  her,  and  wished  she  would 
ga  on  quoting  lines  ftt)m  Bjrcm. 

*  He  is  by  far  the  greatest  English  poet,  I  think.     Don't  you  ?* 
Tlwre  could  be  but  little  doubt  of  it,  I  told  her. 

'  Are  you  fond  of  reading  poetry,  Mr.  Plassington  ?' 
'No,' I  told  her;   '  I  am  fonder  of  feeling  poetry.' 

*  Peeling  poetry,  Mr.  Plassington  ?* 
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'  Tes/  I  said ;  ^  it  is  moeh  better  to  sit  here  as  we  are  sitting 
here  together^ — ^we  were  ntting  together  now — ^  and  look  out  to 
the  west  o?er  the  endlms  waters^  feeling  the  depth  of  their  poetry 
within  onr  hearts.' 

^  Yes,  it  is  very  pieagant,  only  we  are  Tery  &r  from  shore ;  don't 
yoa  think  yon  had  better  row  a  Kttle  neaarer,  Mr.  Plassington  V 

*  We  are  bx  from  the  shore/  I  said  ;  '  and  I  &ncy  mysdf  isx 
removed  from  the  world  altogether,  sailing  about  some  broad  riyer 
of  Paradise,  with  an  angel  for  my  gvide.' 

Her  fetce  flashed,  but  with  pleasure,  I  could  see.  She  seemed 
the  loveliest  girl  I  had  ever  looked  upon. 

*  Yes,  love,  I  would  be  content  to  give  up  all  the  world  for  the 
sake  of  such  a  paradise  as  tMs.  And  why  might  it  not  be  so  ?  0 
my  love,  be  my  guide ;  lead  me  for  ever  and  ever  as  you  have  led 
me  to-day.  1  am  lost,  darling,  lost  in  this  vast  endless  ocean  of 
love  for  you,  believe  me,  my  guide,  my  angel,  my  love  !* 

I  &ncy  I  must  have  had  hold  of  her  hand  at  this  instant ;  I 
could  feel  her  tremble,  and  her  bosom  began  to  throb  quickly.  She 
snatched  her  hand  away  from  mine,  while  the  other  was  pressed 
against  her  side  as  if  to  still  the  pulsing  of  her  heart.  She  looked 
at  me  with  a  degree  of  r^roach  in  her  &ce. 

*  0  Mr.  Plassington,  for  heaven's  sake,  hush !  0,  how  could 
you  ever  be  so  cruel !  How  could  you  ever  be  so  cruel  to  me — ^to 
me !  0,  jdease  row  me  to  the  shore ;  you  mustj  0,  you  must  in- 
deed !  I  cannot  listen  to  you,  it  is  impossible*-— crueUy  impossible !' 
And  she  put  both  her  little  hands  befcnre  her  £GU)e ;  while  out  in  the 
west  the  I^razen  sunset  ^ared  over  the  water  at  both  of  us. 

^  Miss  Yerden,'  I  said, '  you  cannot  think  me  in  etumest,  or  you 
would  not  say  that  I  was  cruel.  Is  it  cruel  to  tell  a  girl  that  she  is 
beloved  ?  Is  it  cruel  to  call  a  girl  love,  when  the  man  who- calls  her 
so  loves  her  in  his  soul  ?     0  darUng — ' 

'  0,  don't,  don't,  for  heaven's  sake,  Mr.  Plassington !  Yon  can- 
not know  all,  but  let  me  entreat  of  you  not  to  say  anything  more. 
I  believe  you  with  all  my  heart,  and  I — ^I  know  that  if — 0,  do  not 
ask  me  to  say  anything  more ;  but  if  you  value  any  prayer  of  mine, 
do  not  call  me  what  you  have  called  me.  Are  you  not  satisfied 
when  I  tell  you  I  believe  all  you  have  said  ?' 

'  And  believing  me,  will  you  not  tell  me  that  I  may  hope  to 
have  an  answer  from  you  some  time  ?  Tell  me  hoj7  long  to  wait,  and 
I  shall  wait  patiently,  but  give  me  some  hope.' 

'  Never,  never  1'  she  cried  vehemently.  *  There  is  no  hope  for 
us — ^for  you,  I  mean — ^for  you  ;  you  may  never,  never  again  call  me 
what  you  have  caDed  me.  Do  not  ask  me  why,  but  be  content. 
O,  why  did  I  ever  see  you  ?  Why  did  I  ever  come  here  with  you  ? 
You  have  braved  most  dishcmourably,  sir ;  I  cannot  protect  myself.' 
And  she  put  her  hands  up  to  her  face  again  and  sobbed. 
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'  Very  well,  Miss  Verden/  I  answered ;  '  if  you  think  it  base 
in  a  man  to  spei^  the  words  that  are  in  his  heart — the  words  which 
force  themselves  ont  of  his  heart  by  no  will  of  his  own — ^I  admit 
that  I  am  base.  But  you  do  not  think  so,  I  am  sore.  Ton  know 
in  your  heart  that  my  words  were  the  truth  of  my  heart.  I  cannot 
understand  you  ;  but  if  you  wish  it,  I  shall  never  repeat  what  I  have 
said.  Take  back  a  word  I  will  not;  the  words  are  spoken, they  must 
remain  for  ever.'     I  rose  from  her  side  and  took  the  oars. 

In  a  moment  her  hands  were  down  from  her  face,  and  she  looked 
beseechingly  towards  me.  '  Forgive  me,  Mr.  Plassington ;  I  was 
unjust  to  you.  You  have  done  and  said  i^othing  but  what  is  hon- 
ourable. But  do  not  say  anything  more  this  evening ;  you  will  know 
all  some  time,  I  am  sure ;  at  present  it  is  all  mystery  and  doubt.* 

This  was  the  only  satisfactory  sentence  I  had  from  her;  but 
the  words  '  mystery  and  doubt'  showed  me  clearly  how  I  stood. 
I  knew  at  once  that  her  idea  of  love-making  was  not  the  plain 
straightforward  thing  I,  in  my  unromantic  way,  wished  to  reduce  it 
to  :  with  her  it  was  necessaty  to  be  imbued  with  mystery  and  sha- 
dowed with  doubt,  in  order  to  be  attractive.  A  kind  of  Lara-Conrad- 
Giaour  order  of  love-making  was  the  thing  she  had  dreamed  about. 

Well,  let  it  be  as  she  wishes — a  strange  mystery,  woven  round 
with  inextricable  meshes. 

I  did  not  say  much  more  to  her;  only  I  tried  to  assume  a 
settled  look  of  fine  despair,  the  effect  of  a  deep  wild  secret  burnt 
into  my  life,  separated  from  which  I  was  to  exist — ^nevermore ! 

I  think  if  I  had  upset  the  boat  and  had  swum  to  shore  with  her 
in  my  arms,  it  would  have  been  a  great  point  in  my  Cavour ;  only 
I  don't  swim. 

I  slouched  my  hat  and  put  it  on  the  back  of  my  head,  and 
helped  her  in  a  despairing  way  out  of  the  boat. 

The  leer  with  which  old  Jerry  greeted  us  was  terrible. 

He  let  my  five  shillings  drop  into  his  pocket  without  looking  at 
any  of  the  coins ;  then  whispered  to  me : 

'  Does  she  still  hold  by  him  ?' 

'  Him — ^whom  ?' 

^  The  son,  sir ;  Teddy's  son  ?  Lor'  bless  you,  I  was  thinking 
about  him,  and  I've  hit  on  a  way  of  getting  him  throwed  over  that 
I'll  tell  yer  off.'  With  a  few  gurgling  chuckles  he  hobbled  down 
to  the  boat  from  where  we  were  standing  on  the  beach. 

I  was  terribly  silent.     So  was  Lara  the  Count. 

It  was  not  without  its  effect  upon  her.  She  began  to  get 
frightened,  and  timorously  remarked  that  it  was  a  delightfal  evening. 

'  Yes,'  I  said,  *  to  some  hearts  it  is  fine ;  but  hearts  may  be 
broken  and  lives  made  wretched  quite  as  surely  when  all  nature  is 
peaceftil  about  one  as  when  the  elements  throb  with  the  emotions 
of  the  soul.' 
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She  miderstood  my  meaning. 

I  caught  her  hand  fervently  as  we  parted.  I  did  not  kiss  it ; 
I  merely  held  it  for  an  instant^  then  let  it  drop  suddenly,  and  strode 
away  without  a  word  into  the  black — ah,  no,  it  was  only  a  July 
twilight ;  it  ought  to  have  been  midnight. 

And  here  I  sit,  with  the  moonlight  streaming  in  through  my 
pane,  and  an  enormous  moth,  in  an  awful  temper,  dashing  itself 
about  the  ceiling  of  my  room.     I  have  passed  a  jolly  evening. 

Thursday,  July  9th. — I  don't  know  when  I  slept  so  long  and 
so  well,  only  I  had  an  unpleasant  vision  of  the  night.  Methought 
I  was  back  once  more  in  town  and  sitting  in  my  old  room,  but  by 
my  side  was  Lucy  Yerden.  We  were  tidking  together,  when  who 
should  enter  but  Polly  Floss,  as  savage  as  the  dragon  which  eats 
her  every  pantomime  night.  I  was  not  frightened  at  Polly,  though 
Lucy  was ;  but  in  a  moment  her  face  became  dark  and  whiskered, 
her  white  gauze  became  a  black  coat,  excessively  well  made ;  instead 
of  her  fidry  wand  she  held  a  yard  measure :  it  was  a  frightful  spectre 
— Smithson  himself,  the  presenter  of  compliments.  I  still  sat 
beside  Lucy ;  but  in  a  moment  he  produced  a  long  paper  from  his 
pocket — I  knew  the  shape  of  it — my  bill,  and  with  a  cry  I  sprang 
out  of  the  window  into  the  arms  of  old  Jerry,  who  proceeded  to 
choke  me  with  a  volume  of  Tennyson's  poems,  when  I  awoke. 

It  was  not  a  nice  dream. 

Especially  that  about  Polly  Floss.     Poor  little  Polly ! 

What  would  my  governor  say  in  reply  to  a  letter  of  mine  in- 
forming him  that  I  was  about  engaging  myself  to  many  a  certain  girl  ? 

I  think  a  great  deal  would  depend  upon  the  certainty  of  the  girl. 

Perhaps  it  would  have  been  the  better  plan  to  have  asked  Lucy 
who  she  was,  before  sailing  with  her  into  the  wondrous  paths  of  sun- 
set last  evening.  But  it  is  impossible  she  could  be  otherwise  than 
of  refined  birth.  Any  one  might  be  proud  to  introduce  her  into  his 
family,  and  any  fiftmily  might  be  proud  to  receive  her.  But  then 
my  family  has  always  been  so  unreasonable.  My  governor  seems 
to  think  that  an  English  baronet  is  the  highest  degree  of  nobility  in 
this  imperfect  world ;  but  depend  upon  it  we  have  arrived  at  a  time 
in  this  country  when  other  things  are  looked  upon  as  more  desirable 
than  a  title.  Beauty,  refinement,  genius — of  the  possession  of 
these  one  has  more  reason  to  be  proud  than  of  an  ancient  title. 

What  can  have  made  me  so  democratic  ?  It  is  quite  unnecessary, 
for  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  Lucy  is  of  good  fiEtmily. 

I  am  rather  glad,  however,  that  she  has  been  reading  so  many 
novels ;  their  efiect  is  to  raise  a  girl's  imagination  above  the  dead 
leyel  of  the  world ;  to  make  her  look  upon  the  prosaic  love-making 
of  the  world  with  disgust ;  to  cause  her  to  look  for  that  colouring 
of  romance  which  in  a  girl's  eyes  does  duty  for  poetry  in  all  matters 
of  love. 
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She  is  a  girl  who,  I  could  at  once  see^  would  not  thzow  herself 
away  upon  an  ordinary  man ;  there  mast  be  a  sort  ot  heroic  j^amonr 
and  myst^  about  the  man  who  would  succeed  with  h«r. 

I  think  I  shall  keep  away  from  her  a  few  days,  and  at  1^  end 
of  that  time  write  her  a  brief  despairing  note,  telling  her  that  I 
cannot  at  present  reveal  myself  to  her,  but  hinting  that  the  time 
may  soon  come  when  I  can  with  safety  throw  off  the  doak  of  mys- 
tery from  my.shonldert,  and  she  shall  know  me  as  I  am  koewn  in 
the  world.  I  will  mark  the  *  Lord  of  Burleigh'  in  her  Tennyson, 
and  it  may  be  that  will  haye  soma  efiect. 

After  breakfSetst  I  shall  take  out  my  Voghtlander,  and  refresh 
myself  by  looking  at  those  ^ps  passing  and  repassing  in  the 
distance. 

.  Two-thirty. — I  haye  been  watching  the  ships,  but  I  don*f  think 
many  haye  come  in  sight.  After  all,  one  eventually  tires  ot  oouiting 
the  masts. 

By  chance  my  binocular  got  aimed  at  the  little  cottage  with  ihe 
two  trees  and  the  rosebush. 

Darling  girl,  she  has  not  yet  had  the  heart  to  nail  up  the  twig 
at  which  I  bruised  my  fingers. 

Three-thirty. — I  happened  to  look  at  that  cottage  again,  and  I 
saw  something  I  had  never  seen  before ;  up<m  one  of  tiie  garden- 
chairs  sat — a  man's  hat. 

Three-forty. — It  is  there  yet.  It  is  a  high  blaok>silk  hat,  with- 
out any  crape  on  it.  It  has  been  w^  brushed ;  there  is  not  a 
rufSe  on  its  nap.     I  think  it  is  a  genuine  Christy. 

Well,  a  hat  is  a  harmless  thing.  After  all,  she  may  only  be 
about  taking  riding^esscma.  * 

It  may  lie  thjene  as  long  as  it  chooses;  I  am  going  to  read 
Bracey's  Precedents. 

Four-ten. — It  is  on  the  chair  yet. 

Four-thirty r — Can  it  be  her  brother?  I  should  like  to  know 
her  brother.     I  daresay  he  is  a  particularly  good  £dlow. 

Five  P.M. — Most  curious  case  in  Bracey,  *  Queen  v.  Qreen :'  I 
cannot  agree  with  him  in  thinking  the  same  point  is  relevant  to 
the  decision  in  appeal  of  '  Bray  v.  Neigh.' 

Dinner.     Confound  dinner ! 

Well,  one  last  look.     It  is  there  still. 

Five  toirty-five  p.m. — Wretched  cutlets  to-day,  and  the  fish 
overdone  as  usnaL  There  really  must  be  an  end  to  this  sort  of 
thing ;  a  man  must  be  particular  about  what  he  eats,  in  order  to 
retain  some  <^  the  valuable  s^ise  of  taste. 

How  lucky  I  got  up !  There  is  just  passing  upon  the  horizon 
one  of  the  finest  barques  I  have  yet  seen.  The  sun's  rays  glitter 
splendidly  over  all  her  white  sheets  as  the  wind  fills  them*  Tmly 
a  glorious  sight ! 
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T]mt  hat  is  still  there.     It  must  be  her  brother. 

A  walk  after  dinner  is  reported  to  act  with  benefit  to  digestion. 
Perhaps  I  had  better  try  one.  It  is  man's  first  duty  to  be  eareful 
of'hk  health  by  all  the  means  in  his  power,  even  though  he  should 
be  put  to  inconTenience  as  I  am  now.  I  do  not  really  like  going 
out,  only  I  think  I  onght  to  do  so. 

It  is  there  still !     That  hat,  I  mean.     I  shall  go  ont. 

London,  Monday,  July  19th. — 0  my  diary,  how  the  yery  sig^t 
of  thy  pages,  overwrit  wUh  the  fair  light-bkck  watery  ink  of  a 
distant  regnm,  bringeth  to  the  mind  of  me  sitting  chambered  here, 
in  the  midst  of  the  City,  the  soft  recollections  of  the  past!  Looking 
at  ikee  I  can  hel  the  delicate  sea^fareath  come  o^er  my  £ice,  oool, 
and  with  the  balm  of  long  green  tracts  of  grass  swept  upon  its 
wings.  I  lode  ont,  and  seem  to  see,  instead  of  the  long  row  of 
bevelled  tiles  before  mine  eyes,  a  dear  water-horizon  with  the 
irregular  sails  sliding  bIos^  it.  It  is  past.  The  ships  have  buried 
themselves  beneath  that  bounding4ine,  and  all  that  fair  life  of  mine 
is  buried  with  them.  But  as  the  ships,  after  passing  a^i^y  into 
strange  waters  and  to  distant  coasts,  will  arise  and  appear  again 
upon  that  horizon,  so  in  afber*tinie,  by  looking  at  thy  pages,  diary, 
the  thoughts  of  a  pleasant  fortnight  will  come  back  to  me. 

I  coold  go  on  this  way  through  the  book;  for  mooralidng  is 
like  writing  verse — a  single  thon^  can  be  made  to  go  a  long 
way.  No;  I  shall  go  on  systematically,  and  finish  the  story  of 
my  life  at  Sandydiffe. 

What  were  my  last  words  ?     I  said  I  would  go  ont. 

Then  I  did  go  out. 

I  strayed  away  down  to  the  beadb,  and  th^i  into  Jecry's  boat, 
the  Smart  Sal.  I  rowed  leisurely  round  the  coast,  and  then  took 
in  the  oars,  and  allowed  the  boat  to  drift  while  I  lay  down  in  the 
stem^sheets  and  smoked  thonghtfally.  I  believe  that  in  the  course 
of  my  thoughts  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  could  not  be  so 
very  cruel  towards  ihat  girl  as  I  had  resolved ;  I  would  certainly 
call  and  see  her  the  next  day,  when  perhaps  I  might  be  introduced 
to  her  brother — &x  I  had  persuaded  myself  that  it  was  a  fraternal 
hat  I  had  seen  outside  the  cottage.  The  more  I  reflected  on  thai 
hat,  the  more  joeldiag  did  I  become,  till  I  was  in  doubt  wheth^  it 
would  not  be  right  for  me  to  go  to  her  as  soon  as  I  should  come 
ashore.  Perhaps  I  made  up  my  mind  that  it  would  be  right  for. me 
to  do  so,  for  I  took  up  the  oars  and  paddled  in  again,  walking  off 
heiore  the  old  boatman  could  roll  out  a  sent^ce. 

I  walked  hastily  up  the  beach,  and  had  just  passed  the  line  of 
houses,  wh&a  I  saw  coming  towards  me  two  figures.  The  one  I  could 
peoreeive  in  a  moment  was  Lucy — ah,  there  was  no  mistaking  her 
beautifully-moulded  figure ;  the  other  was  a  man  wearing  a  hai-— 
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the  hat  I  had  seen  on  the  garden-seat.  He  most  have  been  her 
brother,  I  thought,  for  though  they  were  some  distance  away,  I 
coold  see  that  she  was  leaning  upon  his  a^rm.  They  came  closer, 
and  I  coold  see  that  he  was  excessively  well  dressed — so  well  dressed, 
in  tact,  that  I  knew  I  could  never  be  brought  to  like  him.  They 
came  very  close  before  I  looked  at  him  again.  Heavens !  had  I 
Mien  into  a  dream  ?  Had  my  diseased  imagination  carried  me 
beyond  the  bounds  of  reason  ?  That  man  with  the  hat — ^whose 
features  did  he  assume  ?  I  started ;  could  it  be  possible  ?  Ah, 
yes,  we  were  fiEtce  to  fiEtce.  It  was  Smithson,  my  tailor,  from  whom 
I  had  escaped  down  here  !  It  was  Smithson,  the  presenter  of  com- 
pliments ! 

And  she — she  had  her  fingers  upon  his  sleeve,  while  her  &ce 
glowed  as  we  met. 

Should  I  spring  at  his  throat  and  strsingle  him  in  the  instant? 

The  thought  was  a  delicious  one,  but  I  didn't  follow  its  dic- 
tates. Another  and  a  bitterer  came  to  me.  I  would  ignore  his 
presence — ^I  would  be  as  if  I  had  never  seen  him  before.  But  how 
about  the  girl  ? 

I  was  in  the  act  of  raising  my  hat  and  walking  past  her  when 
she  released  her  hand  from  the  sleeve  it  rested  on,  and  saying,  '  How 
do  you  do,  Mr.  Plassington  ?'  shook  hands  with  me. 

I  may  have  been  a  little  awkward  in  the  action,  but  she  cer- 
tainly was  not.  There  was  a  playful  little  smile  on  her  £eu^  which 
was  anything  but  becoming  as  she  said : 

*  Bfc.  Plassington,  will  you  allow  me  to  introduce  you  to — ^to 
my  husband,  Mr.  Smithson  ?  This  is  Mr.  Plassington,  George ; 
my  husband,  Mr.  Plassington.' 

I  did  not  sink  into  the  earth,  nor  did  he.  We  raised  our  hats 
to  each  other,  but  without  a  word. 

She  was  perfectly  self-possessed.  '  What  a  delightful  evening 
it  is,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Plassington  ?  We  were  thinking  of  taking  oat 
a  boat.' 

'  Indeed !'  I  said ;  '  then  you  are  just  in  time  ;  the  boatman  has 
got  one  on  the  beach.  As  the  tide  is  on  the  ebb  I  had  better  not 
detain  you.'  And  I  was  about  passing  on,  when  she  looked  at  me 
with  a  most  unpleasant  aiSfectation  of  innocence  as  she  said,  with  a 
little  hesitation,  'Perhaps,  Mr.  Plassington,  you  might  want  the 
boat  this  evening  ?  in  that  case  we  could  not  think  of  depriving  you 
of  it.' 

'  You  are  very  kind,  but  I  have  just  come  out  of  it.  The  fact  is, 
I  thought  that  you  and  Mr. — Mr. — ^Verden  might  care  about  having 
it,  and  so  I  left  it  for  you.' 

I  pretended  to  have  forgotten  his  name.  It  was  a  terrible  cut. 
He  winced  under  it,  and  sbe  started  and  blushed  deeply,  but  not  the 
blush  of  the  former  time.  It  was  not  the  Gardener's  Daughter's  blush. 
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'  How  Tery  kind  of  yon,  Mr.  Plassington !'  she  said.  '  But  per- 
haps you  would  not  mind  being  with  ns  now ;  Mr.  Smithson' — she 
emphasised  the  name — ^and  myself  would  be  very  happy  indeed 
if—' 

*  I  shoold  be  glad  indeed^  Mrs.  Yerden^  to  accompany  you  and 
Mr. — ^Mr.  Smith,  only  I  have  most  important  letters  to  write ;  but 
I  have  no  doubt  that  if  Jerry  is  sober  he  will  go  with  yon ;  if  he 
should  chance  to  be  sober,  there  is  really  not  mnch  risk.  I  hope 
you  may  enjoy  your  sail,  and  you  will  pardon  me,  I  am  sure.  I 
wish  you  good-eyening,  Mrs.  Smith ;  good-evening,  Mr.  Smith.' 

Mr.  Smith !  That  was  the  most  bitter  cut  of  all.  He  reeled 
under  it,  and  so  did  she.  I  smiled  gently  and  bowed  profusely ; 
then  walked  away,  leaving  them  speechless. 

Curiosity  compelled  me  to  look  back  when  I  had  got  to  the  head 
of  the  road.  There  was  but  one  figure  in  sight.  She  was  standing 
at  the  door  of  a  certain  house  alone,  as  if  waiting  for  him.  That 
house  was  the  village  telegraph  ofiEice.  In  a  few  moments  he  came 
out  and  joined  her,  and  they  both  walked  away.     So  did  I. 

I  would  not  dare  to  be  anything  but  confidential  in  a  diary,  yet 
in  very  truth  the  sole  emotion  of  my  mind  was  one  of  amusement, 
although  I  was  well  aware  that  Mr.  G.  Smithson  had  just  forwarded 
a  telegram  to  his  clerk,  directing  him  to  have  a  certain  legal  docu- 
ment served  on  me  at  my  present  residence  at  Bayview  Cottage,  in 
the  county  of  Uttershire. 

She  was  his  wife,  then,  I  thought;  she,  the  beautifdl,  the 
refined,  the  maidenly-simple  was — ^his  wife,  and  he  was  her  husband 
and  my  tailor. 

Well,  perhaps  it  was  amusing. 

But  when  I  thought  of  how  I  had  prostrated  myself  before  her 
as  we  were  losing  ourselves  in  the  sunset-world  out  on  the  waters, 
I  confess  I  felt  a  little  annoyed.  Why  couldn't  she  have  told  me 
at  once  that  she  was  married,  and  so  have  saved  me  that  humilia- 
tion ?  Humiliation  ?  Bah  !  it  was  none ;  I  feel  annoyed  at  it  now, 
but  certainly  not  ashamed.  Nay,  as  I  smoked  one  of  my  favourite 
Princesas  I  know  I  felt  secretiy  glad  that  this  abrupt  conclusion 
had  come  to  this  matter.  The  fstct  was  I  had  always  an  uneasy 
feeling  while  it  was  on  my  mind.  I  could  not  quiet  the  suspicion  I 
had  that  my  people  might  be  disposed  to  look  with  doubt  upon  a 
wife  picked  up  as  I  would  have  picked  up — what  is  this  her  name 
was  ? — Lucy. 

When  I  had  had  my  laugh  I  began  to  reflect  what  I  had  better 
do,  if  I  discovered  that  I  should  take  any  action  at  all. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  the  noblest  to  do  nothing ;  to  sit  here  in 
my  quiet  retreat  with  three  hundred  cigars,  a  ham,  and  a  barrel  of 
fld^,  and  hold  Mr.  Smithson's  messengers  at  defiance.  I  thought 
over  it,  and  concluded  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  adopt  this 
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course.     It  would  not  be  i&  keq[»iig  with  tke  age  :  t]wre  was  too 
mach  of  a  medi»Yal  tone  about  a  fliege  like  thiB. 

But  if  I  resolved  net  to  stand  a  siege,  I  waa  still  oo&soiotts 
that  it  wotdd  be  ignoble  to  take  refoge  in  flight.  No,  I  certainly 
should  not  run  away. 

Still,  while  I  was  thus  reasoning  I  was  slowly  ooUeeting  my 
books  and  papers  from  the  room,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  was 
mechanically  filling  my  portmanteau.  I  had  got  everythiBg  into  it 
before  I  remembered  what  I  was  doing. 

I  was  annoyed  at  my  absence  &t  mind,  but  I  allowed  myself  to 
believe  that  there  was  a  decidis^  Providence  in  the  matter,  by 
which  I  would  be  guided ;  so  I  sat  on  the  portmanteau  and  smoked 
another  of  my  Princesas. 

When  it  was  dark  I  made  my  way  down  to  the  beach,  and  there 
I  met  the  old  boatman,  standing  in  the  darkness  deep  in  thought. 
He  turned  hastily,  seeing  me,  and  pushed  a  piece  of  tobacco  into  hia 
mouth  in  case  I  should  .demand  any  exercise  of  his  gift  of  arti4ni- 
lation. 

'  Well,  Jerry,  my  man,'  I  said,  '  have  yon  had  anyone  out  in 
the  Sal  since  I  was  in  her  ?'  < 

He  grinned  feebly,  winking  and  shaking  his  head  r^retfidly. 
Then  rolling  his  mouthful  into  the  proper  cavity,  he  managed  to  faring 
out  the  woids,  'It's  no  go,  sir ;  he  was  a  lubber.  He  comes  down 
to  me,  and  says  in  a  blarsted  Cockney  way,  says  he,  ^*  Har  you  the 
feller  what  has  the  boats  on  'ire  ?"  ' '  What's  that  to  yer  ?"  says  I, 
for  no  gentleman  that  ever  I  see  comes  down  a-calling  of  it  man  a 
feller  to  his  face.  Then  says  she,  "0,  Georgie,  GteoacpB,  yer 
had  better  come  away ;  remember  what  Mr.  Plassington  said."  Then 
he  turns  round  ahaxp  on  her,  and  saya  he,  standing  of  hia  toot, 
''  Dam  Mr.  Plassington  I"  and  she  turns  as  red  in  the  iaee  aa  a 
boiled  lobster ;  and  I  st^s  up  to  him,  and  *'  Blow  me  tight,"  says  I, 
**  if  I'll  stand  by  and  hear  a  cove  what  doesn't  know  an  iron  davit  from 
a  pump-handle  open  hia  foul  mouth  against  a  man  that  could  puU  asi 
oar  with  the  stroke  of  a  whaler,  and  what  would  let  his  tongue  bum 
in  his  mouth  before  be  would  ouss  even  the  devil  when  a  lady  is 
by ;  so  come  on  with  yer  stovepipe  hat^"  says  I,  "  and  if  yer  doesn't 
have  it  knocked  a  bit  out  of  shape,  thexe's  no  true  bltie  left  in  me." 
But  in  a  minute  the  young  woman  cornea  up  and  lays  h&c  hnrtd 
upon  my  arm,  and  says  she,  **  Don't  be  ang^,  tferry ;  it  is  only  a 
bit  of  fiin  about  Mr.  Plassington,  and — "  * 

'  That  will  do,  old  boy,'  I  put  in ;  *  you'll  i]^e  yourself  if  you 
go  on  at  that  violent  rate.  Tellme  this :  how  longwouldit  takeyoa 
to  fetch  me  round  to  Ultimathule  Hav^i  in  one  of  the  yawls  ?' 

He  stared  at  me.     '  You — and  her  ?' 

'  No,  me  alone.' 

*  We'd  have  to  wait  till  the  flow  o'  the  tide,'  said  J^ry,  who 
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always  spoke  tlie  most  perfect  Browningese  as  to  his  prepositions. 
'  It  flows  at  one  i'  the  morning ;  and  if  the  breese  Mows  on  as  it  is 
now,  we  should  be  at  the  Haven  in  three  honr/ 

'  Will  you  take  me,  old  fellow  ? — say  you'll  take  me,  and  ITl  be 
witii  you  at  one  sharp.  We'll  have  an  early  breakfast  of  grog  and 
pipes  aboard,  and  I  have  still  about  a  pound  of  your  favourite  tobacco 
remainiDg,  and  I  don't  intend  to  carry  it  away  with  me.  WiU  you 
be  ready  for  me  ?* 

'  Ready  for  you  ?  Ay,  I'll  be  ready  and  willing'.  But  what 
about  him  ?  Lor',  sir,  you  don't  intend  to  back  your  yards  and 
'bout  ship  when  such  a  lubber  as  that  crosses  your  bows  ?  Say  he's 
coming  with  us,  sir ;  0,  only  let  us  put  him  aboard,  and  we'll  round 
the  point  afore  sunning.  Bless  yer,  I've  knowd  of  the  horriblest 
accidents  a-happening  of  round  that  point.  I've  &  plan  ia  my  head, 
sir;  Lor'  bless  yer,  I'll  make  it  all  square  for  yer.' 

'Look  here,'  I  said  sternly,  *  I  won't  hear  anything  more  of  this 
from  you^  my  man ;  I  know  you  are  willing  to  serve  me,  but  I  must 
ask  you  to  let  me  direct  you  how  to  do  it.  Now  will  yofu  be  here 
at  the  flow  of  the  tide,  to  do  as  I  tell  you  ?' 

The  noUe  old  fellow  seemed  cut  up  at  not  having  a  chance  of 
deyeloping  his  plans  conceived  in  my  interest. 

Be£(»re  midnight  I  had  paid  my  lai^ady  to  the  uttermost  far- 
thiagy  and  had  organised  a  perfect  transport-service  in  the  matter  of 
my  portmanteau.  At  five  minutes  past  one  I  was  dtting  at  the 
tiller  of  Jerry's  yawl,  while  he  was  hauling  taut  theforesheet,  that  a 
lovdy  breoBe  filled  with  the  last  air  from  the  quiet  little  place  I  was 
to  see  no  more. 

It  was  a  nutgnificeoi  sail  tiiis  rouj&d  the  dark  coast.  Not  a 
single  light  gleamed  from  any  part  of  the  land ;  only  from  a  £Eur-off 
ship  an  occasional  flash  would  come  quivering  along  the  water. 

In  a  couple  of  hours  the  gray  dawn  whitened  the  eastern  horizon 
and  overcame  the  stars,  then  ever  increased  over  us  till  the  pink  of 
morning  appeared.  But  we  had  had  our  breakfast  of  grog  and  tobacco 
sevecal  times  belere  this  phenomenon,  so  that  by  the  time  the 
beauty  of  dawn  had  pervaded  all  things  my  companion  had  lost  a  good 
deal  of  his  natural  reserve,  and  become  social  to  a  fault.  When  the 
w»tors  of  the  frdr  haven  of  Ultimathule  were  at  last  stirred  by  our 
motion  the  sun  had  risen,  and  old  Jerry  was  beginning  to  feel  the 
gravity  of  our  situation.  As  the  hour  of  parting  drew  ni^  he  ^ 
seemed  to  be  analysing  the  causes  for  our  being  where  we  were. ' 
Tiie  result  he  anived  at  Ibund  expresffi«n  in  a  short  time,. together 
with  a  oottsdousness  of  neg^cted  (^^Kirtunities.  '  And  so  that  was 
him,'  he  muttered  after  Bome  silence.  '  He  was  the  son,  I  sup- 
pose, Teddy's  son,  that  she  saya  she  '.d(M?es.  0,  themgals,  them  gals ! 
Ak,  sir,  if  he  had  only  come  with  us  !  bless  yer,  I  would  have  made 
it  aU  right  for  yer.     But  yer  wouldn't  let  me — bo,  yer  wouldn't.' 
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'  Jerry,'  said  I  solemnly  as  I  luffed,  '  he  is  a  tailor.' 

He  repeated  the  words  *  a  tailor,  a  tailor,'  in  a  meditatiye  way. 
He  was  too  shocked  to  say  more. 

We  parted  in  an  affecting  manner.  I  left  abont  a  quart  of  grog 
in  the  locker  of  the  boat,  but  stiU  I  think  he  got  safely  back  to  his 
home. 

There  is  an  hotel  at  Ultimathule  Bridge  station,  and  therein 
I  got  a  bed  for  a  few  hours,  and  after  that  a  breakfast.  Then 
I  went  to  the  railway  waiting-room  and  waited  for  my  train,  which 
was  to  leave  for  London  at  half-past  seven. 

While  on  the  little  platform  the  early  train  from  the  City  came 
up,  and  four  passengers  got  out.  Three  went  off  directly,  but 
the  fourth  remained  on  the  platform,  and  I  could  see,  as  I  am 
something  of  an  observer  of  human  nature,  that  he  was  uneasy  in 
mind.  I  observed  him  as  he  talked  with  the  porter,  and  after  my 
observations  had  concluded,  I  went  up  to  my  portmanteau  and 
hat-box  and  quietly  tore  off  the  labels  with  my  nMne.  Then  the 
strange  man  came  and  stood  close  to  me. 

He  was  rather  shabbily  dressed  ;  his  hat  was  a  tall  one  slightly 
bruised,  and  his  feet  were  not  his  strong  point.  His  nose  was  very 
red,  and  he  had  a  mu£9er  to  match  about  his  neck ;  I  Imew  in  a 
moment  that  the  shirt-front  which  it  concealed  was  not  spotless,  and 
his  cuffis  were  very  ragged.  He  was  a  man  whom  one  might  reason- 
ably expect  to  touch  his  hat  if  spoken  to. 

I  spoke  to  him,  and  he  touched  his  hat. 

It  was  rather  a  chilly  ride  from  London  in  the  morning,  I 
thought.  He  looked  at  me  in  the  fa^ce  with  a  rat-like  expression 
and  smiled,  shaking  his  head  gently  as  one  possessed  of  superior 
knowledge  smiles  and  shakes  his  head  at  a  hazardous  remark  of  a 
tyro. 

*  Tes,  sir,  very  chilly,  but  chillier  a  deal  on  a  station  like  this 
'ere  on  such  a  morning,  and  a  deal  more  uncomfortabler.' 

I  agreed  with  him ;  and  as  he  cast  a  look  full  of  feeling  at 
my  coat-pocket,  which  he  seemed  to  know  was  bulging  out  solely 
by  reason  of  the  flask  it  contained,  I  unbuttoned  my  coat  and  offered 
the  flask  to  him.  Again  he  touched  his  hat  and  his  moist  nose 
also,  and  drank  a  little  out  of  the  cup  ;  then  he  smiled  again  that 
unpleasant  smile  of  his  at  the  half-drunk  brandy.  He  smUed  as  if 
he  were  exulting  in  the  thought  of  his  superiority  over  it.  He 
certainly  was  the  superior  creature:  he  put  it  to  his  lips,  and 
with  the  air  of  a  practised  hand,  gave  his  head  a  slight  jerk,  and  I 
knew  there  was  not  a  single  drop  remaining  in  the  flask-cup.  ^e 
knew  it  too,  and  smiled,  touching  his  hat  as  he  returned  the  flask. 

*  Going  frirther  on  the  line  ?'  I  inquired. 

'  No,  sir,  no,  not  along  the  line,  I  believe ;  I'm  going  to  a  place 
by  the  name  of— bless  my  soul,  what  is  the  name  at  all  ?'  He  fumbled 
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in  the  pockets  at  the  tail  of  his  coat,  and  drew  out  first  a  ragged 
gloye,  then  a  crumpled  telegram,  finally  a  greasy  folded  sheet  of 
bine  paper.  He  returned  the  gloTe  to  his  pocket,  and  opening  out 
the  telegram,  held  it  at  a  long  distance  from  his  eyes  in  an  endea- 
yoor  to  read  the  post-mark. 

*  Here  it  is,  sir,  but  bless  me  if  I  can  read  it  without  the  spec- 
tacles. A  hard  life,  sir,  it  have  made  me  prematoorely  blind.  Here 
it  is.;  maybe  you  can  make  it  out.*  He  handed. me  the  telegram, 
and  I  read  it.     This  is  a  copy : 

'  From  G.  Smithson,  Sandycliffe,  Uttershire,  to  Messrs,  Robb, 
Bobbins f  and  Robinson,  Attorneys,  London,  E.G. 

*  Send  special  messenger  first  train ;  serve  Adolphus  Plassington, 
gentleman,  at  Bayriew  Cottage,  Sandycliffe,  Uttershire ;  amount 
seyenty-six  twelve  seven  and  costs.' 

^  Ah,'  said  I,  folding  up  the  telegram,  *  Sandyclifie  is  the  name 
of  the  place  this  came  from.' 

'  That's  the  name,  sir ;  right  you  are.  I've  been  a-serving  of 
gents  in  mighty  queer  places,  but  this  is  aboat  the  very  rummiest 
I've  had  on  my  list.  But  dooty  is  dooty,  sir ;  I'm  bound  to  folly  any 
gent  to  wherever  they  chooses  to  mizzle,  sir;  only  such  a  hout-o'- 
the-way  place  as  this  yere,  sir,  I  thinks  it  a  bit  too  bad.  Maybe 
you  could  direct  me  how  to  get  to  it,  sir,  if  it's  not  making  too  free.' 

I  was  once  there,  I  told  him,  only  once;  so  I  did  not  know  much 
about  how  to  approach  it.  Was  he  going  there  for  his  health  ? 
I  had  heard  of  persons  being  ordered  there  with  weak  chests. 

Then  he  laughed  again  in  his  own  way,  laughed  and  rubbed  his 
blue  hands  with  their  square  contracted  knuckles  together  for  a  long 
time.  '  Lor'  bless  you,  sir,  didn't  you  take  me  hup  ?  I'm  a  sum- 
mons-sarver,  and  I'm  down  yere  on  special  dooty  at  the  suit  of  G. 
Smithson,  tailor  and  houtfitter  of  Hoxford-street,  wersus  Adolphus 
Plassington,  gentleman,  which  I  has  to  sarve  at  Bayview  Cottage, 
Sandycliffe,  in  the  county  of  Uttershire,  to  wit,  in  the  matter  of 
seventy-six  pounds  twelve  shillings  and  sevenpence,  lawfully  doo  to 
the  said  George  Smithson  of  the  said — ' 

'  0,'  I  said,  '  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  yes,  of  course ;  how  stupid  I 
am  !  Ah,  here  comes  my  train.  Your  better  way  to  go  would  be 
by  the  mail,  I  believe  ;  it  is  only  seven  miles,  I  think.' 

Then  a  sudden  thought  struck  me.  'Perhaps  you  would  be 
good  enough  to  deUver  a  letter  for  me  in  Sandycliffe,'  I  said.  He 
touched  his  hat  and  said  he  would  be  proud.  I  handed  him  over 
my  flask,  and  taking  out  my  pocket-book  wrote  on  a  neat  little 
sheet  of  paper  a  letter : 

'  My  dear  Miss  Yerden, — ^I  regret  that  urgent  business  com- 
pelled me  to  leave   Sandyclifie  vdthout  saying  a  single  adieu. 
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Perhaps  yon  will  do  me  the  favoor  to  retain  the  book  I  lent  yon,  as 
a  remembrance  of 

'  Yonrs  very  sincerely, 

'  AdOLPHUS  PliASSINaTON.* 

I  folded  it  np  and  addressed  the  enyelope^to  Miss  Yerden,  Rose 
Cottage,  SandycliffB.  I  gave  it  into  the  hands  of  the  gentleman 
with  the  red  nose,  which  seemed  to  have  developed  secret  resources 
of  redness  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  degree  of  emptiness  my  flai^ 
was  approaching.  He  touched  his  hat  with  a  leer  as  my  port- 
manteau and  hat-box  were  tumbled  into  the  van.  I  bade  him 
good-morning  and  hoped  he  would  find  the  place,  and  then  the 
train  was  off. 

I  did  a  wicked  thing.  I  threw  myself  back  in  the  carriage 
and  laughed  for  ten  minutes.     It  was  a  magnificent  joke,  I  felt. 

Perhaps  it  was  ;  but  here  I  am  now  back  in  my  old  rooms,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  tailor  will  have  the  best  of  the  joke  in  the 
long-run. 

Confound  it,  I  t]^nk  I  shall  have  to  pay  him  after  all,  and — I 
have  been  reading  Bracey  on  Precedents — who  can  tell  what  every 
one  else  may  not  expect  ?  These  people  have  got  such  a  queer 
mode  of  reasoning.  Instead  of  saying,  'He  has  paid  his  tailor, 
therefore  it  is  unreasonable  for  me,  his  bootmaker,  to  expect  him  to 
pay  me,'  they  say,  '  He  has  paid  his  tailor,  therefore  he  nmst  pay 
me,  his  bootmaker.' 

0  fools  !     No ;  I'll  not  pay  him. 

It  has  really  got  the  flavour  of  a  smart  fiction  about  it,  this  Sandy- 
cliffe  affair.  Mr.  G.  Smithson  is  more  than  a  tailor;  he  is  the  hero 
of  a  romance  in  real  life,  as  the  newspapers  call  this  sort  of  thing. 

1  had  hardly  written  the  last  words  in  my  diary  when  my  door 
was  knocked  at,  and  Mr.  G.  Smithson  entered. 

In  my  own  rooms  I  am  never  put  about.  I  was  writing  a 
penitent  page  to  Polly  Floss,  and  glanced  up.  No,  I  wasn't  the 
least  flurried. 

'  Ah,  Mr.  Smithson,  how  do  you  do  ?  Won't  you  take  a  seat 
for  a  moment  ?     I  shall  only  be  a  moment.' 

I  went  on  writing. 

*  Mr.  Plassington,'  he  said  in  a  breathless  whisper.  I  started, 
and  saw  Mr.  G.  Smithson,  with  his  coat  dusty  and  the  nap  off  his 
good  hat,  standing  with  his  hand  on  the  back  of  a  chair  looking 
eagerly  at  me.    I  glanced  round.    The  poker  was  within  easy  reach. 

'  Bless  me,  Mr.  Smithson,  you  are  unwell !  Let  me  ring  for 
something  for  you.'  Then  a  quick  horrible  thought  struck  me.  I 
started  up.     '  She — your  wife — she  is — ' 

'  No,  no,  no,  Mr.  Plassington ;  nothing  is  the  matter — nothing, 
sir ;  don't  ring  that  bell,  for  heaven's  si^e !     0  Mr.  Plassington, 
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I  come  to  beg  a  tufoxa  of  yon — a  ^eat  ISBiTOHr.  I  haye  treated  yon 
badly,  sir^  in  that  matter  of — of  tbe  process,  Mr.  Plassington  ;  bat 
I  am  sure  yon  will  not  bear  me  any  malioe,  especially  as — as — ^yon 
knew  my  wife.  Yon  know  what  a  woman  she  is,  so  good  and 
sensitive  and  reiined — too  good  fbr  me,  sir,  too  good.' 

*  I  had  the  honour  of  meeting  ber  twice  or  p^aps  three  times, 
accidentally,  Mr.  Smithson,  and  I  am  hi^^  to  confess  that  I  was 
partionlarly  stnick  with  the  gocd  sense  she  seemed  to  possess.  Of 
coarse  our  acquaintance  was  very  limited — ^very  Umited  indeed. 
Bat  if  yon  would  have  the  kindness  to  let  me  know  what  I  can  do 
for  you,  I  should  be  glad.     Will  you  not  sit  down  ?' 

No,  he  wouldn't ;  and  then  Mr.  G.  Smithson  did  a  tale  unfold. 
He  had  been  married  aboat  six  weeks  previous  to  my  arrival  at  Sandy- 
cHffe,  but  was  msaUe  to  l»ing  his  wife  into  his  &mily,  and  so  had 
found  out  that  retreat  for  her.  The  fact  was,  he  told  me,  he  was 
entirely  dependest  vpon  his  father,  who  was  an  old  man,  and  so 
t^ribly  jealous  of  Ids  business,  that  his  son  knew  that  the  very 
mention  of  marriage  would  be  to  destroy  all  his  own  hopes.  In 
great  deqpair  bis  son  had  gone  and  married  without  informing  this 
tender  parent,  and  all  had  been  managed  so  carefully,  no  one  was 
aware  of  it,  no  one  but — '  you,  Mr.  Plassingtcm ;  and  if  you  are 
Do<f  genaxms  enough  to  keep  it  a  secret,  we  are  ruined — ^ruined,  Mr. 
Plassington.  And  think  of  her,  Mr.  Plassington ;  she  will  be  a 
beggar  through  me,  sir;  thiid:  of  her,  mr.* 

I  did  think  of  her.     They  w&ce  not  pleasant  thoughts. 

^Mr.  Smithson,'  I  said,  standing  up  in  something  of  state- 
liness,  '  I  must  confess  I  do  think  you  did  not  treat  me  alt(^ether 
handsomely  in  the  matter  of  my  bill.  I  only  asked  you  for  a  few 
months,  sir,  and  yet  you  denied  me  that,  and  forced  me — ^forced  me 
to  adopt  the  disagreeable  device  of  concealment.  That  was  not 
handsome,  Mr.  Smithson.  Then  not  content  with  that,  you  would 
have  hunted  me  out  there.  No,  Mr.  Smithson ;  I  do  not  consider 
myself  to  have  been  well  treated  by  any  means.' 

'  I  know  it,  sir,  I  know  it ;  I  admit  all,  Mr.  Plassington ;  but 
for  her  sake  you  will  be  generous.  I  do  not  ask  it  on  my  own 
behalf,  but  for  her — for  her,  Mr.  Plassington.' 

*  Mr.  Smithson,  I  respect  both  your  wife  and  yourself  far  too 
much  to  dream  of  ever  -saying  a  word  that  would  in  the  slightest 
degree  interfere  with  your  happiness.  I  congratulate  you,  Mr. 
Smithson,  and  I  hope  I  may  have  the  opportunity  of  congratulating 
Mrs.  Smithson.' 

Then  Mr.  Smithson  pulled  out  his  handkerchief  and  averted 
his  face. 

'  God  bless  you,  my  dear  sir  !  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will 
shake  you  by  the  hand.  0  Mr.  Plassington,  Mr.  Plassington,  how 
can  I  ever — ' 
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*  Pooh — ^pooh,  Mr.  Smitbson !  don't  say  anything  more,  I  beg  of 
yon.  Good-morning,  good-morning.  Stay;  just  send  me  that 
bill  of  yours^  Mr.  Smithson — ^that  is,  next  month.' 

'  0  sir,  it  can  lie  oyer  for  another  year ;  don't  mention  it  at 
all.     God  bless  you,  Mr.  Plassington,  yon  haye  sayed  as.' 

Then  he  went  oat,  and  I  had  another  laagh. 

What  a  loyely  girl  she  was — so  maidenly  sweet,  and  with  what 
a  refinement  of  taste !  How  the  least  moyement  brought  a  little 
blush  to  her  cheek  I  The  poor  little  thing  used  to  blash  at  my  yery 
step.     And  she  was  his  wife ! 

This  Sandycliffe  affair  seems  likely  to  continue  haunting  me  for 
eyer.  No,  I  am  determined  that  this  page  will  end  it.  Surely 
this  letter,  which  I  receiyed  last  night,  will  make  a  good  end  to  all : 

'My  dear  Mr.  Plassington, — George  told  me  all  about  your 
noble  generosity  towards  us.  0, 1  don't  know  how  to  thank  you 
for  it  all,  you  are  so  yery  good  and  kind  and  noble.  I  know  I 
behayed  yery,  very  wrongly  to  you  ;  I  ought  to  haye  trusted  in  you 
and  told  you  all ;  it  would  haye  preyented — I  think  we  misunder- 
stood each  other  a  little.  But  do  not  think  me  unkind  intention- 
ally ;  I  neyer  dreamt  that  anything  like  that  could  possibly  arise. 
I  can  neyer  forget  how  good  you  haye  been. 
'  Belieye  me,  my  dear  Mr.  Plassington, 

*  Yours  yery  sincerely, 

'  Lucy  Vbbdbn  Smithson. 

'  P.S.  I  haye  read  Romola,  and  think  it  yery  nice.  I  shall 
keep  it,  and  think  of  those  happy,  happy  days — ^to  me  at  least ;  you 
haye  been  so  yery  good  and  generous  to  us. — L.  V.  S.' 

That  is  the  end  of  it  all. 

The  same  post  brought  a  misspelt  billet  from  Polly  Floss,  in 
which  she  calls  me  '  cruel,  cruel  boy,'  and  tells  me  that  if  I  dare  to 
come  to  the  stage-door  to-night  at  eleyen,  she  will  call  a  policeman 
and  haye  me  locked  up  as  a  dangerous  yagabond. 

I  am  of  a  naturally  fearless  nature :   I  shall  run  the  risk. 

Concluding  Note. — The  editor  has  carefully  searched  through 
all  the  papers  left  in  his  possession  by  Mr.  Plassington,  but  is 
quite  unable  to  discoyer  any  receipt  of  Mr.  Smithson's  bill.  Indeed, 
receipts  for  paid  bills  form  by  far  the  smallest  portion  of  the 
papers  of  Mr.  Plassington. 
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A   MODEL   MAIDEN 


Little  maid  with  downcast  look, 

And  a  glance  not  yet  love-laden. 
Stand  within  yon  shady  nook — 
Be  an  old  man's  model  maiden. 
Listen  whilst  he  tells  yon  stories, 
Tells  of  life  and  all  its  glories, 
Opening  now  upon  your  view — 
Past  for  him — to  come  for  you. 

Years  ago  one  lived  for  him 

(Oracious,  how  existence  passes ! 
Sure  the  light  is  growing  dim : 

Something  has  bedew'd  his  glasses) — 
One  there  lived,  from  him  to  claim 
Earth's  most  venerated  name  : 
Ere  his  darling  learnt  to  toddle 
She  became  his  maiden  model. 

Years  she  stay'd  with  him — ^how  few 

Seem'd  they  when  their  course  was  flowing  !— 
Lived  to  be  as  old  as  you — 

Lives  on  many  a  canvas  glowing ; 
Lives  in  pictured  memory, 
Though  his  eyes  no  longer  see, 
Since  aloft  the  angels  caught  her. 
His  beloved  model  daughter. 

Little  maiden,  you  must  smile — 

Why,  I  vow  my  model's  crying  ! 
Nay,  'tis  purely  pagan  style 

When  we  speak  of  children  dying. 
Who  would  bid  the  lost  ones  roam 
Earthwards  from  that  brighter  home  ? 
Bather  live  to  join  the  chorus 
Of  the  loved  ones  gone  before  us. 

So,  my  model  smiles  again : 

Clouds  and  sunshine  blend  together. 
Like  dear  shining  after  rain 

Li  the  pleasant  April  weather. 
Such  of  life  the  motto  be, 
Still  keep  childhood's  purity. 
Happier  lot  than  earthly  Aden — 
Always  be  a  model  maiden ! 
Xhibd  Bbbixs,  Vol.  YII.  F.B.  Vol.  XXYIL  AA. 
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*  Very  sorry,  sir,  not  a  seat  left ;  train  full,  sir.' 

*  But,  guard,  that  cannot  be.  I  have  a  through  ticket  for  Aber- 
deen ;  took  it  not  an  hour-and-a-half  ago,  at  Birmingham,  for  this 
very  train.' 

'  Can't  be  helped,  sir,  train  full ;  heavy  traffic  just  now ;  shoot- 
ing gents  going  North ;  seats  all  booked  at  Euston.' 

'  But,  man,  you  surely  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  cannot  get  on. 
I  have  come  from  the  West,  timed  for  this  train,  and  I  am  due  at 
Aberdeen  at  one  o'clock  to-day.  Nonsense ;  you  must  find  me  a 
seat — mvst,  I  say  !    Do  you  hear  ?' 

*  Ay,  ay,  sir,  I  'ear ;  but  I  can't  get  a  quart  into  a  pint ;  and 
if  I  put  you  into  this  train  I  should  be  putting  a  quart  into  a  pint, 
or  trying  it  on  rather.  Now  then.  Bill,  heave  round  with  them  there 
mails.  Time's  up,  and  she's  two  minutes  behind.  No  use,  sir; 
really  very  sorry.  Complain  to  the  station-master,  if  you  like.  I 
cannot  turn  out  any  of  these  gentlemen,  who  are  all  through.' 

'  Then  what  am  I  to  do  ?' 

*  Wait  for  the  oxillary.  It'll  follow  us  in  twenty  minutes,  and 
she's  a  capital  train.  Now,  Bill ;  I  say,  come  along.  All  right  ? 
Right !     Good-night.' 

And  the  stately  train  glides  smoothly  firom  the  station,  and  dis- 
appears into  the  lustrous  gloom  of  the  August  night. 

The  above  colloquy  may  be  heard  at  12.1  any  morning  now,  on 
the  arrival  at  Stafford  of  the  down  limited-mail  train.  Stafford  is 
the  junction  of  the  Birmingham  and  Bristol  branch  of  the  London 
and  North-Westem  system,  vid  Crewe  and  Rugby,  for  London,  and 
vice  versd  for  the  North ;  and  hence  there  is  generally  a  large  num- 
ber of  people  here,  waiting  to  go  on  by  the  down  favourite  train. 
The  sufferings  of  belated  roadsiders  early  in  August  are  awful; 
for  although  the  accommodation  is  usually  ample,  the  coming  carni- 
val of  the  Twelfth  renders  it,  for  the  space  of  about  ten  days,  simply 
and  lamentably  inadequate.  Everybody  wants  to  go  by  'the 
limited,'  which  asserts  a  sort  of  fascination  upon  the  mind  and  wis- 
dom of  the  traveller  fi-om  Westminster  to  Wick.  My  advice  to 
men  going  North  is.  Take  your  seats  two  days  in  advance,  and  sleep 
the  night  before  in  the  station. 

But  in  sitting  down  to  this  article  it  is  not  my  intention  to  chat- 
ter about  the  crowded  condition  of  the  down  'limited  mail,'  or  to 
paint  the  sorrows  and  disappointments  of  belated  roadsiders  at 
Stafford  Junction.     My  object  rather  is  to  tell  the  holiday  readers 
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of  this  Magazine  where'  they  should  go,  and  what  do  when  they  get 
there.  Of  course,  I  address  myself  to  that  large  class  of  tourists 
who  quit  London  with  a  Bradshaw  in  one  hand  and  Belgravia  in 
the  other,  who  are  folly  equipped  with  fishing-rods  and  tackle,  and 
who  go  North  with  a  definite  objejct  in  view,  but  who  drop  aground 
at  Edinburgh,  put  up  at  the  Roval  British,  in  Prince's-street,  and 
prepare  to  drift  just  where  the  stream  of  private  advice  or  personal 
inclination  shall  lead  them.  I  do  not  write  for  that  other  large  con- 
stituency of  Belgravia  who  have  fishiugs  of  their  own  in  Scotland, 
and  can  sit  down  upon  their  own  water,  surrounded  by  their  own 
river-watchers,  gillies,  and  quaigh-bearers. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  wisdom  in  making  straight  for  Edinburgh ; 
for,  in  the  first  place,  Edinburgh  is  worth  seeing,  and  in  the  second, 
it  is  a  convenient  point  of  vantage-ground  from  which  to  survey  the 
'fishings'  of  Scotland,  obtain  hints,  study  railway  trains,  and  buy 
*  fly.*  On  no  account  take  fly  with  you ;  leave  your  books  behind, 
and  at  the  same  time  all  your  old-world  ideas  of  fishing — the  tra- 
ditions of  your  youth  fostered  in  tba  unemotional  pastime  of  shore 
angling.  Go  into  Scotland  naked  of  the  science  of  pisciculture, 
with  nothing  but  your  rod,  its  attendant  landing-net,  and  your  river 
boots.  Prepare  to  do  as  '  Rome  does,'  and  to  take  advice  from  the 
Romans.  A  man  who  '  fishes'  Scottish  rivers  English  fashion  is 
pretty  sure  to  draw  a  succession  of  blanks. 

My  advice  is,  Go,  first  thing,  and  see  anyone  of  the  dozen  fishing- 
tackle  makers  with  whom  IJdinburgh  abounds.  These  men  are  to  the 
southern  angler  what  Messrs.  Sartor,  Resartus,  &  Co.,  Oxford- street, 
are  to  the  ensign  or  middy  just  joined — outfitters.  Their  flies  are 
equal  to  the  misgivings  of  the  shrewdest  of  bull-headed  trout.  A 
Scotch  salmon  could  as  soon  be  made  swallow  a  fishing-rod  as  a 
London-made  '  Highlander.'  The  thing  cannot  be  done.  A  pike 
to  a  grilse  that  you  are  advised  to  turn  your  back  on  the  west,  and  go 
north.  In  any  case,  that  is  what  you  should  do;  do  not  even  strike 
across  to  the  Clyde,  a  capital  ground  for  auxiliary  amusements,  but 
fished  to  death.  The  western  marches,  indeed,  are  ill  worth  the 
attention  of  men  bom  south  of  Tweed,  who  want  big  sport  and 
plenty  of  it.  True,  the  Tweed  is  a  capital  salmon  river,  the  second 
best  in  Scotland ;  and,  indeed,  Roxburghshire  abounds  in  bums  firom 
which  good  sport  may  be  obtained.  But  it  is  a  border  county^  and 
therefore  objectionable  to  men  who  wish  to  *  do'  Scotland  thoroughly; 
to  feel  they  are  beyond  hail  of  a  Yorkshire  horse-jobber. 

Well,  then,  assuming  that  you  are  thoroughly  equipped,  and  pre- 
pared to  do  battle  with  the  monarch  of  the  Scottish  river,  leave 
Waverley  Station  (Edinburgh)  by  the  6.80  a.m.  train,  and  get  out 
at  Stirling ;  thence  make  your  way  to  the  River  Forth.  I  recom- 
mend this  river  as  a  starting-place,  because  it  is  good  practice 
ground.     A  day  thus  will  serve  to  get  your  hand  in,  and  prepare 
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you  for  the  sterner  realities  of  the  great  lochs  and  rivers  that  are  to 
follow.  Here  you  are,  as  it  were,  on  the  threshold  of  the  salmon 
kingdom;  and  yon  may  feel,  like  Sir  Gareth,  approaching  the  throne- 
city  of  Arthur. 

The  Forth  rises  near  Ben  Lomond,  is  a  breezy  picturesque  river, 
yields  capital  sport,  and  may  be  fished  for  five  shillings  a  day.  Next 
morning  strike  boldly  into  the  classic  county  of  Perth,  and  absorb 
yourself  in  the  sports  of  that  land  of  loch  and  river. 

Perth  ranks  as  the  finest  fishing  and  shooting  county  in  Scot- 
land. The  rod  season  is  from  6th  February  to  10th  October. - 
Large  portions  of  the  river  are  let  to  tacksmen,  who  net  it  for  sal- 
mon. One  morning  last  summer  I  saw  a  tacksman  (Speedie)  bring 
ninety-nine  fine  salmon  to  bank  at  one  shot.  The  principal  lochs 
are  Tay,  Katrine,  Errochd,  Rannoch,  and  Earn.  It  is  on  these 
lakes  that  the  devotees  of  amiable  Isaak  Walton  enjoy  the  pleasure 
of  fishing  in  its  grandest  and,  let  me  add,  its  most  grim  aspects. 
Truth  to  tell,  salmon-fishing  in  these  waters  in  heavy  weather  is  a 
serious  business,  and  one  well  calculated  to  try  the  nerves  of  the 
novice.  '  TroUing,'  with  two  lines  out,  both  starboard  and  port,  is 
the  usual  game  on  Loch  Tay.  You  may  raise  at  once  two  monster 
fish  as  heavy  as  forty-eight  pounds,  who  will  bolt  with  sixty  to  eighty 
yards  of  line.  I  myself  once  played  a  fine  fellow  for  seven  hours  in 
the  loch,  and  took  him  at  last — thirty-five  pounds  to  the  scale.  The 
loch  is  sixteen  miles  long,  and  its  shores  literally  bristle  with  hotels. 
The  fishing  is  in  the  hands  of  these  houses,  who  charge  twenty-five 
shillings  per  day  per  boat  of  two  rods,  or  five  pounds  per  week,  with 
two  boatmen  each  at  four  shillings  per  day  and  their  lunch.  A 
somewhat  similar  piece  of  water  is  Loch  Rannoch,  which  delivers 
up  powerful  salmon  and  salmo-ferox  from  eighteen  to  thirty  pounds, 
of  which  two  and  three  may  be  met  with  in  one  day.  Two  or  three 
dozen  trout,  with  the  chance  of  a  monster,  is  a  fair  day's  sport. 
For  salmo-ferox  use  phantom  minnow,  if  you  cannot  get  minnow 
proper,  and  '  troll'  only  with  large  flies  and  strong  gut.  Your  route 
from  Perth  is  vid  Pitlochry,  and  twenty-one  miles  by  road  to  Kinloch 
Rannoch.  Close  by  is  Loch  Errochd,  grand  and  grim,  where  it 
would  seem  that  the  fish  are  endued  with  the  stem  character  of  their 
home,  so  fierce  and  strong  are  they,  rising  twenty  and  twenty-five 
pounds,  and  pulling  with  the  strength  and  energy  of  thirty-five  and 
forty,  running  off  with  one  hundred  yards  of  line,  and  raising  quite 
the  excitement  of  whale-fishing  itself,  as  they  haul  you  about  the 
loch  and  keep  your  nerves  in  the  highest  tension  for  half  a  day  at 
a  stretch.  That  is  salmon-fishing  with  a  vengeance.  Anglers  on 
Loch  Errochd  should  go  in  for  roughing  it  a  little.  Never  mind 
if  night  should  find  you  at  the  bottom  end  of  the  loch,  far  from 
inn  or  habitation.  Go  down  to  the  heather  with  your  rug,  like  a 
sportsman,  and  drop  to  sleep  beneath  the  canopy  of  heaven.     Next 
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morning  tarn  out  at  four  o'clock ;  pull  yonr  thirty  pounds  to  gaff,  and 
eat  him  at  a  ten-o'clock  breakfiAst.  Thence,  join  the  EUghland  line 
at  Dalwhinnie,  and  push  right  on  to  Inverness,  the  capital  of  the 
Highlands. 

Bat  it  will  probably  be  asked,  *  Why  go  to  Inverness  ?  why  leave 
Perthshire  at  all  ?  Perth  is  par  excellence  the  connty  of  Scotland ; 
its  beauties  have  riven  the  attention  of  oar  greatest  artists.  Millais 
laid  in  it  the  scene  of  his  *'  Chill  October."  It  is  wild,  grand,  and 
eminently  Scotch.  The  revenue  derived  from  its  shooting  and  fish- 
ing rents  exceeds  that  of  any  other  county.'  Granted.  '  Perth 
offers  great  temptation  to  the  angler.'  Granted  again.  Still  I  say 
go  north,  north,  north.  I  have  shown  that  for  big  heavy  nervous 
sport  it  is  all  that  could  be  desired  by  the  English  angler ;  but  that 
is  salmon-fishing,  and  my  readers  want  another  variety — trout-fish- 
ing. Now,  the  rivers  of  Perthshire,  besides  being  '  close,'  are  simply 
threshed  to  death.  The  county  represents  the  inconvenience  of  being 
at  a  convenient  distance.  It  is  within  two  hours  of  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh.  You  may  take  your  breakfast  at  the  family  hour  in 
either  of  these  towns,  and  be  flogging  Stanley  Water,  or  twitching 
the  opal  surface  of  Loch  Earn  when  the  time  for  the  family  '  tiffin' 
comes  round.  And  what  you  or  I  may  do,  others  in  large  numbers 
actually  do.  That  is  the  inconvenience  of  being  at  a  convenient 
distance.  Not  a  prettier  lake  in  all  broad  Scotland  than  that  same 
Loch  Earn.   Lord  Lytton  might  have  drawn  his  Lake  Como  by  it : 

*  A  deep  vale, 
Shut  oat  by  Alpine  hills  from  the  rode  world, 
Near  a  clear  lake,  margined  by  f  raits  of  gold 
And  whispering  myrtles,  glassing  softest  skies.* 

Stanley  Water  also  is  charming ;  a  writer  has  described  it  as  ^  clas- 
sical and  world-renowned ;  for  it  was  here  that  Leech  derived  his 
inspiration  for  the  cartoons  of  old  Briggs  catching  that  historical 
salmon.  Here  is  the  Gat-hole  where  he  hooked  his  salmon,  and 
there  that  tremendous  run  he  took  him  down,  and  a  very  nasty 
run  it  is ;  and  there,  too,  is  Hell-hole,  where  the  redoubtable  sal- 
mon sallied ;  and  that,  as  I  live,  is  an  exact  sketch  of  the  very  spot 
where  that  wonderful  gillie  is  taking  his  ''  sneesh ;"  and  here  Mr. 
Briggs  landed  the  fish  clasped  in  his  embrace.'  And  the  river, 
right  up  firom  Einfauns  to  Dunkeld  and  Aberfeldy  beyond,  is  magic- 
ally beautiful.  But,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  flogged  to  death ;  it  is  cut 
up  into  sections,  and  let  off  either  to  private  tenants  for  their  own 
amusement,  or  to  tacksmen.  There  is  comparatively  little  that  is 
free.  Bimam  Hotel  Water  at  Dunkeld,  and  the  Breadalbane  Arms 
Water  at  Aberfeldy,  are  among  the  only  pieces  really  accessible  to 
the  angler  who  does  not  mind  paying  for  his  sport. 

But  Tay-river  fiehing,  shade  of  gentle  Isaak !     You  don't  fish 
at  all ;  you  simply  hire  a  boat  and  a  gillie.      The  rods  are  fastened 
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to  the  gunwale,  right  and  left ;  the  man  puUs,  and  you — ^who  are 
thirsting  for  the  neryous  excitement  of  nibbles — ^well,  you  may  loll 
in  the  stem  sheets ;  or,  to  use  the  description  of  a  wag,  the  angler 
may  '  stick  up  his  legs,  Yankee  fashion,  put  a  long  regalia  in  his 
mouth,  and  plunge  into  the  last  new  sensational  novel ;  and  thus 
being  rowed  gently  to  and  fro,  with  the  wash  o'  the  stream  and  the 
lap  o'  the  oars,  may  either  lose  himself  in  his  story  or  in  sleep,  to 
be  awakened  from  some  dream  of  gratified  ambition,  or  just  as  that 
lovely  and  most  delicious  of  heroines  has  been  found  out  in  murder- 
ing her  fifth  husband  by  slow  poison,  by  her  only  son,  an  elegant 

and  popular  young  minister  of  the  church  of ,  by  the  shout 

"  There  he  is,  sir  !*'  and  the  birring  of  his  reel.' 

Well,  why  not  try  Kinross,  Loch  Leven  ?  No  objection,  ex- 
cept that  Loch  Leven,  by  reason  of  its  natural  amenities,  its  his- 
torical associations,  and  its  accessibility,  not  only  from  Olasgow  and 
Edinburgh,  but  from  Dundee  and  Perth  city  itself,  is  one  of  the  most 
conventional  fishing-grounds  in  Scotland.  It  abounds  in  trout,  which 
are  judiciously  nursed.  The  loch  is  a  fine  sheet  of  water  twelve  miles 
in  circumference.  You  may  fish  it  for  half  a  crown  an  hour,  and  buy 
your  flies  at  the  pier.  No,  there  is  no  objection  whatever  to  Loch 
Leven ;  but  I  would  say,  leave  it  undisturbed  to  our  Scotch  friends, 
who  have  made  it  theirs  by  '  custom,  w<Hit,  and  user,'  as  the  lawyers 
say.  Go  north,  out  into  the  stem  wild  grandeur  of  Inverness  and 
Sutherlandshire,  up  to  Thurso  and  the  beetling  brows  of  Cape  Wrath, 

*  That  dark  strait  of  barren  land.' 
You  have  not  come  to  peddle  in  what  is  every  man's  ground,  where 
the  trout  have  grown  so  wise  that  they  can,  like  Humboldt's  Peravians, 
'  smell'  the  nationality  of  their  visitors  and  recognise  the  familiar  forms 
of  their  foes  whilst  writing  down  their  names  at  Harris's  Hotel,  in  the 
town  of  Kinross.  There  is  hardly  a  trout  in  all  the  loch  does  not  ken 
the  jovial  features  of  the  editor  of  the  Scotsman. 

And  that  is  the  reason  why  I  say  take  the  train  at  Dalwhlnnie  ; 
quit  the  lochs  and  brays  of  Perthshire,  climb  into  the  northern  High- 
lands, and  try  conclusions  with  the  finny  tenants  of  the  county  of  the 
hundred  lochs.  Salmon  and  trout  both  abound  in  Invemess-shire.  In 
the  river  Beauly  some  nine  years  ago  the  Master  of  Lovat*  killed  by 
legitimate  angling  no  fewer  than  156  salmon  in  five  days.  Of  course 
that  could  not  be  done  now ;  but  in  a  county  where  angling  is  not  a 
passion  torn  to  shreds  by  the  million,  as  is  the  case  in  the  South, 
good  sport  is  still  to  be  had.  In  Loch  Arkaig  trout  mn  three  to  one 
pound,  and  the  angler  literally  is  surrounded  by  red  deer.  Loch 
An-Ian  is  a  similar  water,  free  to  all  respectable  anglers.  Loch 
Breachdarg,  an  almost  inaccessible  lake  amid  grand  and  solemn  moun- 
tains, yields  ten  and  twelve  pounds  to  one  day's  basket,  and  of  trout 
running  two  to  the  pound.  The  loch  is  fourteen  miles  from  Inver- 
*  His  death  occurred  on  Monday,  June  28tli,  1875. 
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Dess,  along  a  picturesque  road  flanked  by  Loch  Ness.  In  Loch 
Farraline^  vid  Caledonian  Canal,  &c.,  to  Invargarry  Inn,  salmo-ferox 
are  caught  from  twelve  to  twenty  pounds,  and  trout  to  half  a  pound. 
Curiously  enough,  Loch  Ness,  which  is  about  the  finest  lake  in  Scot- 
land, being  twenty-six  miles  in  length,  is  poor  sport,  being  what  is 
called  a  *  dour'  loch.  Salmon  are  never  taken  by  the  rod,  and  trout, 
large  occasionally,  only  by  the  artificial  minnow.  The  natives,  how- 
ever, have  recourse  to  the  services  of  the  otter,  a  most  unseemly  and 
much-to-be-deprecated  sport. 

But  let  us  on  from  Inverness,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  sporting 
and  touring  counties  in  Great  Britain,  and  ofi*ers  food  for  the  Southron 
such  as  he  cannot  obtain  in  the  Lowlands  with  the  same  mighty  sur- 
roundings and  amid  such  delicious  isolation — I  had  nearly  written 
desolation ;  and  yet  Sutherlandshire  is  in  certain  respects  a  more  re- 
markable county  than  Inverness.  The  grand  bold  configuration  of 
the  latter  county  has  given  place  to  vast  stretches  of  mighty  moor- 
land in  the  other.  Thii3  is  the  richest  trout  county  in  Scotland ;  it 
holds  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  lochs ;  and  although  the  majority 
of  these  are  merely  mountain  tarns,  yet  they  are  richly  stocked  with 
fine  trout.  Fishing  in  Sutherlandshire  is  almost  entirely  free;  this  is 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland's  county,  and  his  grace  is  one  of  the  most 
hospitable  of  men.  He  has  expended  a  vast  fortune  upon  improving 
his  roads  and  bringing  the  land  within  the  grasp  of  the  railway.  The 
angler  here  will  find  the  consummation  of  an  angler's  happiness ;  he 
has  penetrated  to  the  last  county  but  one  in  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  kingdom ;  he  is  within  a  few  miles  of  John-o'-Groats  itself;  he 
is  in  a  sparsely  populated  country,  over  which  the  northern  wind  blows 
right  down  from  the  fjords  themselves ;  above  all  he  is  literally  in  a 
fisherman's  land  of  Goshen — a  land  overflowing  with  the  golden- 
speckled  princelings  of  the  river.  I  would  not  recommend  you  to  go 
beyond  Thurso ;  you  may  go  on  to  the  Orkneys  if  you  like,  but  I 
would  say  *  bide  a  wee'  in  Sutherlandshire,  and  then  turn  your  face 
southward ;  and  if  time  permit  go  aside  into  Argyllshire,  and  face  the 
glories  of  Loch  Awe  and  tbe  Western  Islands. 

My  tour  simply  means  the  fishing  of  the  most  fishable  portions 
of  Scotland,  which  may  be  taken  to  lie  in  the  direction  here  indicated. 
It  is  a  goodly  achievement,  and  on  that  account  is  worthy  of  being 
done.  The  railway  now  is  all  in  your  favour,  or  nearly  all ;  so  that 
six  weeks  with  a  rod  in  the  North  may  be  made  to  comprehend  a  really 
tremendous  piece  of  work.  Adapt  yourself  to  the  habits  of  the 
country  ;  be  '  douce;'  treat  your  boatmen  well,  and  they  will  take  you 
where  fish  *  most  do  congregate;'  do  not  spare  the  flask,  and  mind, 
do  not  scratch  a  Hielanman's  pride.  Gillies  are  tender  with  what 
Mr.  Tennyson  would  call  the  *  lamentations  of  an  ancient  wrong.' 
Above  all,  when  you  enter  a  strange  inn  make  straight  for  the 
'  anglers'  parlour.'  alfbep  kinneab. 
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Among  the  characteristic  drawings  of  the  late  W.  C.  Bennett  there 
is  none  more  striking  than  a  bonqnet  of  parsons,  where  he  repre- 
sents in  a  clerical  posy  the  marvelloas  nniformity  in  variety  of  the 
ecclesiastical  physiognomy.  The  artist  lived  and  died  before  Ritu- 
alism was  fnll-blown,  so  that  we  have  not  the  tonsured  head  and 
shaven  cheeks  of  the  High  Anglican  divine ;  but,  short  of  that,  there  is 
in  the  floral  clergy-list  every  species  of  the  genus  parson.  Not  only 
as  a  matter  of  physiognomy  is  the  study  worthy  of  Lavater  himself, 
but  it  proves,  what  is  to  our  present  purpose,  that,  with  an  infinite 
number  of  delicate  ntuinces,  there  is  still  in  the  clerical  visage,  and 
also  in  the  clerical  character,  a  uniformity  which,  save  for  those 
shades  of  difference,  might  be  monotonous,  but  which,  thus  differ- 
entiated, constitutes  a  very  useful  and  interesting  study.  There  is, 
of  course,  a  particular  class  of  mind  which  holds  monotony  a  cardi- 
nal virtue,  and  deems  it  an  arch-heresy  in  a  clergyman  to  be  inter- 
esting. With  those  who  profess  such  opinions  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  obloquy  implied  in  the  use  of  the  word  eccentricity  which 
does  not  obtain  with  those  capable  of  forming  a  larger  and  more 
liberal  judgment.  With  the  martinet  there  is  a  definite  fixed  line 
laid  down  for  every  man,  and  especially  for  every  clergyman,  and 
woe  betide  the  unfortunate  ecclesiastic  who  swerves  one  hair's 
breadth  from  that  narrow  sign  of  demarcation.  It  is,  however,  un- 
fortunately true  that  these  kickers  over  the  moral  traces  are  gene- 
rally the  most  interesting  of  their  kind.  Old  ladies — male  and 
female,  for  spinsterhood  owns  no  sex — admire  the  former.  The 
clergyman  of  one  idea  is  their  model  man ;  but  not  so  the  world  at 
large.  Society  prefers  several  ideas,  and  is  tolerant  enough  to  ex- 
cuse some  of  them  being  a  little  unorthodox  for  the  sake  of  their 
variety.  However,  as  the  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  supply 
an  interesting  article  and  not  a  homily,  we  may  well  be  content  to 
lay  aside  anything  like  a  moral  appraisement  of  those  whereof  it 
treats.  The  mere  enumeration  of  one  or  two  confessedly  exceptional 
clerics  goes,  of  course,  to  prove  the  rule  that  clergymen  in  general 
are  other  than  the  specimens  here  cited.  The  ecclesiastical  order 
can  take  that  as  a  compliment  either  direct  or  left-handed,  exactly 
as  it  suits  them.  The  parsons  included  in  the  present  bouquet  are 
certainly  not  such  as  would  have  come  within  the  limits  of  Mr. 
Bennett's  clerical  posy  above  alluded  to.  Accepting  the  allegory 
invented  by  one  of  themselves,  where  society  is  represented  as  a 
board  with  a  number  of  round  and  square  holeSi  and  the  men  as 
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round  and  square  pieces  of  wood,  these  are  the  square  men  in  the 
round  holes,  or  the  round  men  in  the  square  holes,  respeetively, 
whose  claims  on  our  interest,  it  is  very  much  to  be  feared,  Arise  in 
a  large  degree  from  the  incongruity  appertaining  to  themselves  and 
their  surroundings. 

One  would  not,  however,  for  a  moment  concede  the  point  that 
this  eccentricity  involves,  or  even  tolerates,  moral  obliquity.  There 
are  limits,  though  they  are  other  than  Mawworm  or  Tartuie  would 
prescribe,  beyond  which  if  the  ecclesiastic  wanders  he  ceases  to  be 
eccentric,  and  becomes  odious.  We  need  go  no  farther  to  prove  so 
much  than  Chaucer's  picture  of  the  Good  Parson,  who  gave  this 
noble  example  to  his  flock : 

*  That  first  he  wrooght,  and  afterward  he  taught ; 
'    The  word  of  life  he  from  the  Gk)6pel  caught, 
And  well  this  conunent  added  he  thereto, 
If  that  gold  rosteth,  what  should  iron  do  ? 
And  if  the  priest  be  foul  on  whom  we  trust, 
What  wonder  if  the  nnletter'd  layman  lust  ? 
And  shame  it  were  In  him  the  flook  should  keep, 
To  see  a  sullied  shepherd  and  clean  sheep. 
For  sure  a  priest  tke  sample  ought  to  give 
By  his  own  Uving  how  the  flock  should  live.* 

The  days  of  *  unlettered  laymen*  are  past,  it  is  true  ;  but  there  is 
pertinence  in  Chaucer's  moral  yet. 

We  might,  were  our  present  essay  an  archaic  one,  journey  far 
back  beyond  the  days  of  ^  plain  English,'  and  comprehend  in  our 
regards  that  queer  brace  of  old  ecclesiastics,  John  Lydgate,  the  monk 
of  Bury,  and  John  Skelton,  rector  of  Diss,  in  Norfolk,  the  latter  of 
whom,  though  dubbed  'litterarum  Anglicarum  decus  et  lumen/  got 
himself  more  than  once  into  trouble  by  the  sledge-hammer  character 
of  his  libels  on  Wolsey  and  the  clergy  in  general.  Of  his  own 
'  breathlesse  rhymes '  he  says  truly  enough  : 

*  Though  my  rime  be  ragged, 
Tatter*d  and  jagged. 
Rudely  raine-beaten. 
Rusty  and  moth-eaten ; 
If  ye  take  wel  therewith 
It  hath  in  it  some  pith.* 

In  the  exuberance  of  his  yituperation  Skelton  was  worthy  the  name 
of  the  English  Rabelais,  and  couches  his  bold  pasquinades  indis- 
criminately in  the  yemacular,  in  Latin,  or  in  French,  sometimes 
jumbling  all  three  together  in  a  very  Babel  of  Billingsgate.  He 
might  haye  been  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  present  time,  feeling  strongly 
on  the  subject  of  the  Public  Worship  Bill  or  Episcopal  Patronage 

when  he  wrote — 

'Tetouer  all  that 
Of  bishops  they  chat, 
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That  though  ye  rond  your  heare 
An  ynche  above  your  eare, 
Arid  aureB  patentes, 
And  panim  intendentee,  &o. 

*  •  *  * 
Alas,  for  God's  wil, 

Why  8ytte  ye  prelates  styl, 

Andfiufferall  thi^yll? 

Ye  bishoppe  of  estates 

Should  open  the  brode  gates 

For  your  spiritual  charge 

And  comfort  at  large, 

Like  lanteroes  of  light 

In  the  peoples  tighte. 

In  pulpittes  autentike 

For  the  wole  publike 

Of  priesthood  in  this  case,  * 

And  always  to  cltase 

Such  manner  o/tismatlkes 

And  halfe  heretiket 

That  would  intoxicate, 

That  would  oooquinate, 

That  would  contaminate, 

And  that  would  iriolate, . 

And  that  would  derogate, 

And  that  would  abrogate 

The  Church's  high  estate.' 

Yet/  Poeta  Skelton,'  as  he  loved  to  term  himself,  had  his  softer 
mood  too.     It  was  upon  him  when  he  wrote  those  exquisite  lines  to 

'  Merry  Margaret, 
As  midsummer  flower, 
Gentle  as  falcon 
Or  hawk  of  the  tower  ; 
With  solace  of  gladne^s, 
Much  mirth  and  no  madness ; 
All  good  and  no  badness. 

♦  •  *  * 
Steadfast  of  thought, 
Well  made,  well  wrought ; 
Far  may  be  sought 

Ere  you  can  find 

So  courteous,  so  kind. 

As  merry  Margaret, 

This  midsummer  flower. 

Gentle  as  falcon 

Or  hawk  of  the  tower.* 

Of  the  madcap  monk  Lydgate,  Warton  says  :  *  He  was  not  only 
the  poet  of  the  monastery,  but  of  the  world  in  general.  If  a  dis- 
guising was  intended  by  the  Company  of  Goldsmiths,  a  mask  before 
his  Majesty  at  Eltham,  a  May  game  for  the  Sheriffs  and  Aldermen 
of  London,  a  procession  of  pageants  from  the  Creation  for  the  festi- 
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yal  of  Corpus  Cliristi,  or  a  carol  for  the  Coronation,  Lydgate  was 
consulted,  and  gave  the  poetry.' 

But  it  may  be  said  by  those  who  accept  non-theatre-going  as 
their  test  of  conversion,  and  who  regard  the  stage-struck  parson  as 
inevitably  lost,  these  were  pre-Reformation  days,  when  the  secular 
rector  of  Diss  was  only  one  degree  less  reprehensible  than  the 
regular — or  rather  irregular — monk  of  Bury.  Let  us  come,  by  all 
means,  to  a  period  subsequent  to  what  the  advanced  Churchman 
calls  *  the  lamentable  schism  of  the  sixteenth  century.' 

Yon  bust  of  somewhat  more  than  even  parsonic  corpulency,  with 
hooked  nose,  curling  hair,  and  dandy  moustache,  is  the  counter- 
feit presentment  of  the  Reverend  Robert  Herrick,  on  whom  King 
Charles  L,  in  1629,  conferred  the  living  of  Dean  Prior,  a  rural 
parish  between  Ashburton  and  Totness,  and  who,  iu  his  preference 
for  academical  and  metropolitan  society,  spoke  of  his  parishioners  as 

*  A  rocky  generation, 
A  people  currish,  churlish  as  the  seas, 
And  rude  almost  as  rudest  savages.* 

He  failed  to  appreciate  the  excellent  qualities  of  the  good  West-of- 
England  folk,  and  was  certainly  very  much  the  round  man  in  the 
square  hole  of  his  rural  preferment.  He  was  a  loyal  subject  of 
King  Charles,  however;  and  in  the  troubles  which  ensued,  his 
loyalty  brought  about  his  ejectment,  and  so  relieved  him,  not  only 
from  the  '  amphibious  savages,'  but  also  from  the  loaves  and  fishes, 
which  seemed  to  form  the  only  attraction  to  Devonshire.  Yet  it 
was  no  doubt  in  this  ill-appreciated  spot  that  he  penned  his 
Hesperides,  published  after  his  deprivation  as  the  Works  both 
Humane  and  Divine  of  Robert  Herrick,  Esquire — for  he  dropped 
the  clerical  prefix  as  completely  as  Mr.  Spurgeon  himself. 

But  though  there  was  a  good  deal  of  the  '  humane,'  there  was 
something  of  the  '  divine'  too  in  this  round  man.  He  loved  to 
loaf  about  the  Westminster  taverns,  to  sponge  on  his  brother 
Royalists,  and  qua£f  the  mighty  bowl  with  Ben  Jonson ;  granted. 
Yet  he  was  able  to  boast,  in  the  last  line  of  his  Hesperides : 

*  Jocond  his  muse  was,  hut  his  life  was  chaste.* 

He  vms  a  confirmed  bachelor,  and  when,  in  the  evening  of  his  days, 
tired  of  canary,  sack,  and  tavern  jollity,  he  was  replaced  in  his  old 
parish,  he  found  it  more  to  his  taste  than  of  old.  His  Noble 
Numbers,  or  Pious  Pieces,  represent  the  more  spiritual  phase  of 
his  character;  and,  strangely  enough,  this  work  is  dated  a  year 
before  the  Hesperides.  Among  the  former,  which  he  called  his 
*  unbaptised  rhymes,'  are  the  ever  green  *  Fair  Daffodils,'  '  Gather 
your  Rosebuds,'  and  *  Cherry  Ripe,'  ay,  and  some  of  a  warmer 
cast  still ;  but  of  these  latter  he  says : 
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'  For  every  sentence,  oUnfle,  and  word, 
Th*t*B  not  inlaid  with  Thee,  my  Lord, 
Forgiye  me,  Ood,  and  blot  each  line 
Out  of  my  book  that  is  not  Thine. 
But  if,  *mong8t  all,  Thon  find'st  here  one 
Worthy  Thy  benediction, 
That  one  of  all  the  rest  shall  be 
The  glory  of  Thy  work  and  me.* 

There  is  also  true  satire,  but  true  piety  too,  in  the  lines,  '  To  keep 
a  true  Heart :' 

<  Is  this  a  fast,  to  keep 
The  larder  leane. 

And  cleane 
From  fat  of  veales  and  sheepe  ? 
Is  it  to  quit  the  dish 
Of  flesh,  yet  still 
To  fill 
The  platter  high  with  fish  ? 
*  *  *  * 

No ;  *tis  a  fast  to  dole 
Thy  sheaf  of  wheat 
And  meat 
Unto  the  hungry  soule. 
It  is  to  fast  from  strife, 
From  old  debate 
And  hnte, 
To  circumcise  thy  life.* 

One  would  not  compare  Robert  Herrick,  at  any  period  of  his 
clerical  career,  with  'holy  George  Herbert;'  but  let  us  not  forget 
that  even  the  sainted  rector  of  Bemerton  sowed  his  wild  oats,  though, 
happily,  before  taking  orders.  Old  Izaak  Walton  says  of  him,  in 
perhaps  the  most  charming  biography  ever  written,  that  *he  en- 
joyed his  genteel  humour  for  clothes  and  courtlike  company ;'  but 
it  so  happens  that  we  think  of  Herbert  more  in  the  later  period  of 
his  life,  when  he  was  preeminently  and  above  all  else  the  *  Country 
Parson.*  The  spiritual  truths  of  Noble  Numbers  were  not  gained 
in  a  day ;  and  the  curly  locks  and  fopling  moustache  are  forgotten 
when  memory  rests  on  the  picture  of  the  old  incumbent  of  Dean 
Prior  coming  back,  with  his  threescore  and  ten  years  upon  him, 
to  live  and  die  among  the  rude  '  salvages'  of  Devonshire. 

Of  Laurence  Sterne's  sermons  Gray  said,  *  You  see  the  author 
often  tottering  on  the  very  verge  of  laughter,  and  ready  to  throw 
his  periwig  in  the  face  of  the  audience.'  Mr.  Gray  was  a  bit  of 
a  prig,  and  shut  himself  up  so  persistently  within  college  walls 
that  we  should,  perhaps,  be  inclined  to  accept  his  dictum  with  a 
good  deal  of  reservation.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  author 
of  Tristram  Shcmdy  and  the  Sentuaental  Journey  was  as  little 
liked  by  the  rest  of  his  '  cloth'  as  he,  in  his  turn,  liked  his  brother 
clergy.     We  can  picture  the  horror  of  good  orthodox  *  divines*  at 
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the  idea  of  a  volome  of  pulpit  discourses  being  published  as  the 
Sermons  of  Mr.  Yorick,  and  one  of  them  actually  appearing  in  the 
secular  pages  of  Tristram  Shandy  itself.  But  there  was  one  thing 
about  the  sermons  of  this  same  clergyman  that  very  probably  could 
not  be  predicated  in  reference  to  those  of  all  his  orthodox  deti^tors : 
they  *  murdered  sleep.'  The  Re^rend  Charles  Voysey,  formerly 
of  Healaughy  Yorkshire,  and  now  of  St.  George's  Hall,  Langham- 
place,  used  to  astonish  the  simple-minded  yokels,  in  his  Sling-and- 
Stone  fashion,  by  reading  in  the  desk  such  a  narrative  as  that  of 
Balaam  and  his  ass,  and  then  mounting  the  pulpit  to  scatter  it  to 
the  winds.  Such  might  seem  the  method  of  the  Reverend  Laurence 
when  he  quoted  as  his  text  Ecclesiastes  vii.  2,  8,  '  It  is  better  to 
go  to  the  house  of  mourning  than  to  the  house  of  feasting,'  and 
straightway  began  his  sermon : 

*  That  I  deny.  But  let  us  hear  the  Wise  Man's  reasoning  upon 
it :  *'  For  that  is  the  end  of  all  men,  and  the  living  will  lay  it  to 
his  heart.  Sorrow  is  better  than  laughter," — ^for  a  crack-brained 
order  of  Carthusian  monks,  I  grant ;  but  not  for  men  of  the  world. 
For  what  purpose,  do  you  imagine,  has  God  made  us — ^for  the 
social  sweets  of  the  well-watered  valleys  where  He  has  placed  us,  or 
for  the  dry  and  dismal  desert  of  a  Sierra  Morena  ?' 

Yet  this  is  only  the  Reverend  Laurence  Sterne's  way  of  openinp^ 
up  his  subject.  His  purpose  is  to  point,  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
him  who  wrote  the  Story  of  Le  Fevre,  cases  in  which  the  house 
of  mourning  is  better  than  the  house  of  feasting.  Which,  think 
we,  told  best  upon  the  Yorkshire  clods  of  those  days — such  a  spirited 
objection  as  the  one  here  presupposed,  or  the  dry-as-dust  periods 
of  some  '  painful  preacher'  ?  What  if  Sterne  did  threaten  to  throw 
his  periwig  ?  He  kept  folks  awake,  just  as  Dr.  South,  the  wittiest 
of  English  preachers,  made  Charles  II.  listen  to  his  pulpit  anec- 
dotes. Have  not  recent  experiences  in  the  metropolis  told  us  to 
transfer  to  the  domain  of  the  sacred  that  secular  maxim,  '  Laugh 
and  grow  fat'  ?   Is  it  not  the  very  motto  of  Moody-and-Suikeyism? 

Was  Sterne  possessed  of  the  gift  of  prophecy,  think  we  ?  Was 
he  looking  forward  a  century  or  so,  when  he  pretended  to  be  look- 
ing back  to  certain  of  his  clerical  ancestry,  and  said  of  them : 

'  Faith,  the  distinguishing  character  of  a  Christian,  is  defined 
by  them,  not  as  a  rational  assent  of  the  understanding  to  truths 
which  are  established  by  indisputable  authority,  but  as  a  violent 
persuasion  of  the  mind  that  they  are  instantaneously  become  the 
children  of  God;  that  the  whole  score  of  their  sins  is  for  ever 
blotted  out  without  the  payment  of  one  tear  of  repentance.  Pleas- 
ing doctrine  this  to  the  fears  and  passions  of  mankind,  promising 
fair  to  gain  proselytes  of  the  vicious  and  impenitent !' 

It  seems  remarkably  like  a  foregleam  of  the  Agricultural  Hall 
and^her  Majesty's  Opera-house  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1875. 
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If  mnch  abuse  form — as  the  much-abused  of  course  aver — a 
criterion  of  excellence,  certainly  no  clergyman  ever  approached  so 
near  an  ideal  perfection  as  the  Reverend  Charles  Churchill.  How 
large  a  portion  of  this  abuse  was  due  to  his  friendship  with  John 
Wilkes  it  bo6ts  not  now  to  inquire ;  Churchill  has  sins  enough  of 
his  own  to  answer  for,  without  lAving  any  lurid  light  refracted  upon 
him  from  without.  At  no  period  of  his  life,  lay  or  clerical,  was  Mr. 
Charles  Churchill  the  sort  of  personage  who  is  described  as  a  'nice 
young  man.'  Even  at  matriculation — that  period  which  even 
Westminster  schoolboys  are  accustomed  to  look  upon  as  rather  an 
awful  epoch — Churchill  is  generally  believed  to  have  '  chaflFed'  the 
Oxford  examiner.  His  answer,  it  is  said,  was  like  Theodore 
Hook's,  who,  when  asked  if  he  would  sign  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
replied,  '  0  yes,  forty  if  you  like.'  He  probably  learnt  some  little 
wisdom  by  experience,  for  we  find  him  afterwards  admitted  at 
Trinity,  Cambridge.  He  left  the  University,  however,  without 
taking  a  degree,  and  made  a  Fleet  marriage  with  a  girl  whom  he 
had  wooed  when  a  Westminster  lad.  Under  such  auspices  he  was 
ordained  as  a  literate  by  Dr.  Sherlock,  Bishop  of  London. 

People  say — ^but,  then,  what  do  people  not  say  ? — that  clergy- 
men's sons  are  generally  a  trifle  worse  than  laymen's.  Charley 
Churchill's  father  was  the  parson  of  Rainham,  in  Essex,  and 
Churchill  succeeded  him  as  curate  of  that  parish  and  lecturer  of 
St.  John's,  Westminster.  For  a  time  he  was  all  that  could  be 
desired,  and  eked  out  his  ecclesiastical  income  by  teaching  not  only 
boys,  but  at  a  ladies'  boarding-school.  Then  he  took  to  writing  in 
the  magazines;  next — -facilis  descensus  Averni/— to  frequenting  the 
theatres,  and  so  of  course,  as  Mr.  Moody  would  say,  went  to  the 
bad  forthwith. 

He  did  go  the  pace,  beyond  a  doubt ;  and  his  wife,  instead 
of  restraining  him,  helped  his  downward  career.  A  separation 
took  place ;  and  then  Churchill  was  bound  to  come  to  mis- 
chief. He  was  remonstrated  with  by  his  parishioners  and  the 
Dean  of  Westminster,  especially  on  the  subject  of  his  unclerical 
attire,  for  he  had  taken  to  dress  in  the  extreme  of  fashion,  quite 
discarding  the  sable  suit,  then,  as  now,  de  rigueur  for  all  except  the 
broadest  of  Broad  Churchmen  like  the  late  Canon  Eingsley,  who 
disported  his  lay  attire  at  Westminster  without  having,  as  &r  as 
can  be  ascertained,  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Dean  Stanley.  Bat 
then  one  man  can  steal  a  horse,  whilst  another  is  punished  for  only 
looking  in  at  the  stable-door.  In  reply  to  the  Dean  and  parish- 
ioners, Churchill  wrote  a  satirical  poem  called  *  The  Conclave,'  which 
his  friends  advised  him  to  suppress.  His  friend  and  brother  scape- 
grace was  Lloyd,  son  of  the  second  master  at  Westminster  School, 
and  he  took  up  the  cudgels  in  defence  of  Churchill's  irreverent 
attire. 
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A  still  greater  service  done  to  Churchill  through  Lloyd's  help 
was  the  inducing  his  creditors  to  accept  a  composition  of  five  shil- 
lings in  the  pound.  This  Dr.  Lloyd  managed  for  him ;  but  it  is 
said  that  when  Chnrchill  made  money  by  his  pen  he  was  quixotic 
enough  to  pay  the  other  fifteen  shillings  all  round.  There  must 
have  been  a  soft  jdace  somewhere  in  the  man's  heart  who  would  do 
that,  though  his  habits  in  every  sense  of  the  word  may  have  been 
nnderical.  Lloyd  himself  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  fortunate 
when  he  got  into  difficulties,  for  he  was  left  a  considerable  time  in 
jail. 

Churchill's  big  thing  was  of  course  the  Rosciad,  which  was 
the  direct  outcome  of  his  theatrical  proclivities,  and  the  appearance 
of  which  synchronised  with  his  deflection  from  the  paths  of  virtue  to 
a  degree  that  would  have  delighted  the  heart  of  an  American  evan- 
gelist. This  trenchant  satire  on  the  dramatic  aspirants  of  the  day 
certainly  betrays  a  knowledge  of  the  boards  which  one  would  not 
expect  to  find  in  a  clergyman ;  but  this  by  itself  would  involve  no 
forfeiture  of  position.  One  cleric  keeps  race-horses,  another  prac- 
tises as  a  money-lender ;  why  should  not  another  turn  dramatic 
critic  ?  He  may  do  society  a  good  turn  by  warning  ofi"  from  bad 
plays  and  giving  the  sanction  of  his  *  cloth'  to  good  ones.  Churchill's 
criticisms  were  discriminating,  if  severe.  Listen  how  he  speaks  of 
Quin,  and  lashes  the  old  gentleman  in  the  pit,  the  mere  laudator 
temporis  acti: 

'  Quia  from  afar,  lured  bj  the  scent  of  fame, 
A  stage  Leviaiban,  put  in  his  claim, 
Pupil  of  Betterton  and  Booth.    Alone, 
Sullen  he  walked,  and  deemM  the  chair  his  own. 
For  how  should  moderns,  mushrooms  of  the  day, 
Who  ne*er  these  masters  knew,  know  how  to  play  7 
Gray-bearded  veterans,  who,  with  partial  tongue, 
Extol  the  times  when  they  themselves  were  young  ; 
Who,  having  lost  all  relish  for  the  stage. 
See  not  their  own  defects,  but  lash  the  age, 
Beceived  with  joyful  murmurs  of  applause 
Their  darling  chief  and  lined  bis  favourite  cause.* 

His   own   sympathies  are   with  Garrick  ;    and  in  these   lines  he 
gives  the  denoiiement  of  his  sparkling  poem : 

*  K  manly  sense,  if  Nature  linked  with  Art, 
If  thorough  knowledge  of  the  human  heart, 
If  powers  of  acting  vast  and  unoonfined, 
If  fewest  faults  with  greatest  beauties  join*d. 
If  strong  expression  and  strange  powers  which  lie 
Within  the  magic  circle  of  the  eye, 
If  feelings  which  few  hearts,  like  his,  can  know. 
And  which  no  face  so  well  as  his  can  show 
Deserve  the  preference— Garrick,  take  the  chair. 
Nor  quit  it  *tiU  thou  place  an  equal  there.* 
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Mr.  Sothem's  inimitable  representation  of  David  Oarriek  has 
made  the  great  actor  so  much  a  character  of  the  present  day  that 
these  lines  from  the  Rosciad  cease  to  be  anything  of  an  anachronism, 
or  to  bring  down  even  on  any  Ada  Ingot  of  the  hour  the  oUoqny 
heaped  by  Churchill  on  the  admirers  of  past  merit. 

Churchill  satirised  everything  and  eTerybody,  from  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Westminster  to  the  Cock-lane  Ohost.  The  very  spirit- 
rappers  of  the  day  were  against  him,  and  Hogarth  ventured  to  repre- 
sent him  as  a  bear  in  a  parson's  gown  with  a  pot  of  porter  in 
his  hand.  Straightway  Hogarth  was  made  to  smart  in  a  stinging 
epistle.  He  even,  roysterer  that  he  was^  wrote  down  daylight  in 
iKVOor  of  night : 

'Whilst  pemoeful  slambers  bless  the  homely  bed, 

Where  Yirtiie,  self -approved,  reclines  her  head, 

♦  ♦♦♦*♦ 

Then  we,  our  friends,  our  foes,  oorselyes,  survey. 
And  see  by  night  what  fools  we  are  by  day.' 

Yes,  Churchill's  life  was  irregular  beyond  a  doubt ;  but  let  us 
recollect  that,  though  orders  were  then  deemed  indelible — '  once  a 
priest  always  a  priest' — and  no  clerical  relief  bill  had  been  passed 
by  an  unorthodox  legislature,  still  he  had  formally  put  aside  from 
him  his  clerical  avocations,  and  embarked  in  a  profession  from  which 
Bohemianism  is  falsely  supposed  inseparable ;  and  there  were  those 
who  believed  in  Churchill.  Within  the  last  few  years,  a  lady  who 
had  given  a  thousand  pounds  to  another  clerical  eccentric  to  pay  his 
debts  with,  when  she  found  her  thousand  pounds  spent  and  the 
debts  still  unpaid,  was  not  in  the  least  staggered  by  the  discovery, 
bat  said  'she  could  well  distinguish  between  Mr.  So*and-so  the 
man  and  Mr.  So-and-so  the  clergyman.'  A  nice  confiding  old  lady 
she  must  have  been ;  though  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  particular 
clergyman  too  was  one  of  those  whose  character  was  given  by  his 
enemies,  and  whose  misfortune  it  was  that  his  every  peccadillo  was 
dead  certain  to  be  found  out.  A  tiny  duodecimo,  published  in  1765 
by  some  anonymous  admirer  of  Churchill,  says  that  ChurchilFs 
character  suffered  from  ministerial  rancour :  '  He  scorned  to 
prostitute  his  pen  for  a  place  or  pension ;  and  would  rather  eat  a 
beefsteak  and  drink  a  tankard  of  porter  with  an  honest  artisan  than 
feast  on  ortolans  and  venison  and  drink  claret  and  burgundy  with  an 
Ignoble  nobleman.  When  his  name  was  at  the  highest,  and  he  was 
dressed  like  an  ambassador,  he  would  shake  hands  with  and  assist 
a  friend  in  distress  with  a  threadbare  coat,  and  despise  from  his  very 
soul  the  star-and-gartered  villain  flaunting  in  embroidery.' 

From  the  same  source  we  have  Churchill's  last  letter  written 
in  the  presence  of  death : 

*  My  dear , — The  curtain  is  almost  drawn,  and  the  farce  is 

Ofer.  I  hope — ^I  trust — a  better  world  will  receive  me.  My  last  told 
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you  the  expectations  I  had,  which  are  now  turned  to  assurances.  .  . 
Till  the  last  gasp  will  I  breathe  this  prayer  :  0  God,  shower  down 
Thy  choicest  favours  on  England  and  Englishmen,  and  infuse  into 
them  a  spirit  to  defend  their  rights  and  liberties,  their  religion  and 
property !  Farewell ;  and  in  death  believe  me  to  be,  dear ,  your 

^^^^>  C.  Churchill.' 

*  The  second  day  after  writing  this  letter,'  it  is  added,  *  my  friend 
expired.  He  died  calm  and  composed,  sensible  and  resigned.  .  .  . 
In  the  agonies  of  death  he  prayed  for  his  country's  good ;  then,  with 
a  serene  smile  on  his  countenance,  invoking  the  God  of  mercy  for 
forgiveness,  he  resigned  his  soul  into  the  hands  of  Him  that  gave  it.' 

In  the  traditional  account  of  Churchill's  death,  it  is  said  that 
his  last  words  were :  *  What  a  fool  I  have  been !'  Could  a  pious 
fraud  have  invented  this  ?  On  the  stone  that  lies  above  his  remains 
in  the  old  churchyard  at  Dover  are  inscribed  these  words  of  his 
own: 

'  Life  to  the  last  enjoyed,  here  Chnrohill  lies.* 

Last,  but  far  from  least,  in  our  catalogue  of  eccentrics  shall 
come,  clad  in  his  pudding-cloth  of  a  necktie,  the  witty  canon  of  St. 
Paul's,  Sydney  Smith.  A  parson  malgre  lui,  let  us  never  forget. 
He  took  orders  to  please  his  father,  and  against  his  own  strong  bias 
towards  another  and  possibly  a  more  congenial  profession ;  so 
Lady  Holland  tells  us.  And  if,  when  we  have  sped  through  that 
pleasant  biography,  we  ask.  Why  was  Sydney  Smith  never  a  bishop  ? 
we  can  only  reply  that  there  seems  some  occult  influence  which  in 
the  nature  of  things  keeps  these  gifted  eccentrics  from  the  bench. 
If  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  or  even  Stella  and  Vanessa,  unfitted  Swift  for 
a  bishopric,  did  they  qualify  him  for  a  deanery  ?  If  Sydney  Smith 
was  too  amusing  for  the  episcopal  throne,  was  he  dull  enough  for 
the  canon's  stall  ?  One  could  understand  the  logic  that  kept 
these  natural  sons  of  the  Church  quite  in  the  lower  strata  of  that 
august  family,  or  excommunicated  them  altogether ;  but  why, 
unless  the  episcopal  bench  be  the  very  throne  of  dulness  itself, 
should  they  go,  like  the  sea  in  Canute's  story,  thus  far  and  no 
farther  ?  It  was  Sydney  Smith's  own  idea  that  naturalness  had 
no  place  in  the  Church  of  England  as  by  law  established.  '  The 
English,'  he  said,  *  generally  remarkable  for  doing  very  good  things 
in  a  very  bad  manner,  seem  to  have  reserved  the  maturity  and 
plenitude  of  their  awkwardness  for  the  pulpit.  A  clergyman  clings 
to  his  velvet  cushion  with  either  hand,  keeps  his  eye  riveted  upon 
his  book,  speaks  of  the  ecstasies  of  joy  and  fear  witib  a  voice  and  a 
face  which  indicate  neither,  and  pinions  his  body  and  soul  into  the 
same  attitude  of  limb  and  thought,  for  fear  of  being  called  theatrical 
and  affected.  The  most  intrepid  veteran  of  us  all  dares  do  no  more 
Thibd  Sxbibs,  Vol.  VII.  F.S.  Vol.  XXVIL  BB 
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than  wipe  Iiis  face  with  his  cambric  sadarium.  ...  Is  it  wonder, 
then,  that  every  semi-delirious  sectary  who  pours  forth  his  ani- 
mated nonsense  with  the  genuine  look'  and  voice  of  passion  should 
gesticulate  away  the  congregation  of  the  most  profound  and  learned 
divine  of  the  Established  Church,  and  in  two  Sundays  preadi  him 
bare  to  the  very  sexton  T 

Did  he  look  forward  to  Moody-and-Sankeyism  too  ? 

Not  only  was  he  too  natural,  but  —  it  is  the  same  thing  in 
theological  language — he  was  too  broad.  He  said,  *  The  Church  of 
England  is  the  wisest  and  most  enlightened  sect  of  Christians ;  I 
think  so,  or  I  would  not  belong  to  it  another  hour.  But  is  it 
possible  for  me  to  believe  that  every  Christian  out  of  the  pale  of 
that  Church  will  be  consigned  after  this  life  to  the  never-ending 
wrath  of  God  ?  .  .  .  .  Foolish  arrogant  man  has  said  this,  but 
God  has  never  said  this!' 

We  cease  to  wonder  that  Sydney  Smith  never  got  a  bishopric 
when  we  read  these  passages  ;  just  as,  fresh  from  our  experiences  of 
the  past  few  months,  we  can  understand  how  folks  thought  Mr. 
Yorick*s  sermons  dreadful,  misrepresented  poor  Charles  Churchill's 
last  words,  and  forgot  Herrick's  beautiful  old  age  in  the  venial  follies 
of  his  youth. 

MAURICE  DAVIES,  D.D. 
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We  are  a  peculiar  family.  We  like  oar  things  odd.  I  don't  be- 
lieye  you  could  match  a  plate  or  teacup  there  is  in  the  house  for  love 
or  money.  Indeed,  no  two  resemble  each  other.  People  seem  to 
think  this  strange ;  I  don't.  Mamma's  maiden  name  was  Jones, 
and  papa  is  Dr.  Brown,  and  his  mother  was  a  Miss  Smith.  Surely,  as 
extremes  meet,  we  have  a  right  to  be  a  little  out  of  the  common. 
Well,  we  are  peculiar,  and  there's  an  end  of  it ;  but  never  did  I 
feel  so  peculiar  as  I  do  to-day,  always  excepting  last  night.  We 
live — I  like  to  make  a  good  beginning,  though  why  I  should  begin 
at  all  is  more  than  I  can  tell,  if  it  isn't  that  I  feel  unsettled,  and 
nobody  will  be  talked  to — ^weU,  we  live  in  a  detached  villa  residence 
somewhere  between  St.  Paul's  and  Brighton.  That  does  not  seem 
peculiar,  does  it  ?  But  you  haven't  seen  our  villa.  I  doubt  whether 
there  is  another  such  on  the  outskirts  of  the  metropolis,  or  anywhere 
else.  That  was  why  papa  bought  it.  The  things  that  had  to  be  done 
to  the  carpets  to  make  them  fit  were  truly  heartrending  to  contem- 
plate. Aunt  Jane,  who,  by  the  way,  is  the  one  commonplace  mem- 
ber of  our  family,  shut  herself  up  in  her  room,  a  triangular  cupboard, 
for  two  whole  days,  and  had  bread-and-milk  for  her  supper.  '  It  went 
to  her  heart,'  she  said,  '  to  stand  and  see  it.'  Still  we  are  very  com- 
fortable. When  we  take  a  walk,  we  look  about  us  and  institute 
minute  comparisons  between  this  house  and  that,  note  the  growing 
taste  for  eighteenth-century  windows  and  high-pitched  roofe,  and  re- 
turn to  gaze  fondly  on  our  mad  gables  and  abandoned  chimneys,  con- 
vinced that  papa  is  quite  right,  and  that  it  is  an  immense  thing  to 
be  original,  which  reflection  helps  to  keep  out  the  draughts  and 
cheers  one  up  wonderfully. 

Moreover;  until  now,  we  have  maintained  that  our  villa  boasted 
one  special  and  priceless  advantage,  namely,  complete  security  against 
the  attacks  of  burglars.  Even  aunt  Jane,  who  has  a  silent  way  of 
clinging  tight  to  her  own  opinion,  as  provoking  as  anything  I  know 
of,  except  long  division — even  aunt  Jane  gave  into  this.  '  Well, 
yes,'  she  would  say,  when  papa  came  to  the  thieves'  clause  in  the 
morning  thanksgiving — ^we  always  count  up  our  blessings  at  break- 
fast, lest  any  should  give  us  the  slip  ;  *  well,  yes,  there's  something 
in  that,  I  allow.'  Whereupon  mamma  would  observe  that  she  con- 
sidered there  was  a  very  great  deal,  and  trouble  me  for  the  salt  in  a 
tone  of  voice  calculated  accurately  to  define  her  opinion  of  persons 
who  saw  fit  to  fly  in  the  face  of  a  gracious  Providence.     Alas  the 
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vanity  of  faith  !  Woe  to  thee,  felonious  miscreant,  who  hy  thy — 
But  stay,  let  me  be  calm  ;  let  me  collect  myself ;  let  me  narrate. 

Last  night^ — yesterday  being  my  seventeenth  birthday — we  had  a 
little  musical  party ;  at  least  the  party  was  fairly  well  developed,  but 
the  music  was  remarkably  petite,  as  I  felt  sure  it  would  be,  with  all 
the  world  in  bed  with  bronchitis  and  influenza,  and  everybody  talking 
in  husky  whispers,  like  so  many  asthmatic  conspirators.  Besides, 
Captain  Thompson  could  not  come  for  some  horrid  reason  or  other, 
and  one  misses  his  voice  so  dreadfully — not  him ;  dear  me,  no ! 
Well,  I  can't  say  the  thing  was  a  success.  The  way  Lillie  Downing 
makes  up  to  Mr.  Donne  is  perfectly  disgusting.  Beally,  I  quite 
pitied  the  poor  man;  and  he  does  not  admire  her  in  the  least, 
I  am  certain.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  to  admire,  that  I  can  see ; 
merely  two  great  eyes  like  damsons,  and  a  big  red  mouth,  and  acres 
of  arms  and  shoulders,  and  much  more  hair  than  she  knows  what  to 
do  with.  Mamma  says  the  Downings  are  vulgar.  I  think  so  too. 
The  people  gone — Fred  Winter  had  had  quite  enough  champagne, 
I  am  certain  ;  what  geese  men  are  !  imagine  us  girls  making  such 
idiots  of  ourselves — the  people  gone,  we,  having  eaten  up  all  the 
sandwiches  and  a  box  of  preserved  cherries,  repaired  to  our  respec- 
tive bed-chambers,  very  tired,  very  yawny,  and  rather  cross,  as  is  the 
way  of  odd  people  after  too  prolonged  a  spell  of  their  fellow-creatures' 
society. 

'  Susannah  will  lock  up,'  said  papa,  somewhere  below  his  second 
stud. 

*  Very  well,'  gaped  mamma ;  and  the  door  shut. 

Now  I  suppose  I  was  too  much  excited  to  fall  asleep  easily,  and 
for  the  last  three  days  I  have  been  puzzling  my  brains  to  find  out 
how  I  had  better  have  my  new  silk  made.  I  don't  care  about 
basques,  and  bustle  skirts  are  my  abomination ;  anyhow,  sleep  I 
could  not  get.  I  turned  and  twisted,  and  sat  up  and  lay  down. 
No;  it  was  no  good.  At  length,  however,  I  dozed  off;  but  through 
my  slumbers  came  noises,  strange  grating  noises,  as  of  flower-pots 
being  moved,  or  a  fire  being  raked  out.  I  took  no  notice.  I  knew 
that  Susannah  did  always  rake  the  fire  out  before  she  went  to  bed, 
so  I  supposed  she  was  performing  that  august  ceremony.  But  before 
long  three  tremendous  bangs  at  the  hall-door  fairly  woke  me  up.  I 
listened  with  all  my  ears.  Was  the  house  on  fire  ?  A  minute,  and 
scroop  went  a  window. 

*  Who's  there  ?'  bawled  papa. 

Somebody  growled  something.  A  policeman,'!  thought,  and 
shook  all  over. 

Then  Susannah  opened  her  door  and  came  running  down-stairs. 
Maria  would  sleep  through  a  railway  accident. 

'  What  is  it  ?'  said  aunt  Jane,  coming  out  of  her  room,  which 
is  next  to  mine. 
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*  0,  don't  you  trouble,  *m/  answered  Susannah ;  *  you  go  to 
bed.  I'll  see  to  it;'  and  hurried  on.  I  lay  and  quaked.  For  a 
while  all  was  quite  still — so  still,  that  I  felt  impelled  to  get  up 
and  listen ;  but  barely  had  I  reached  the  door  when  quite  MghtM 
sounds  besieged  my  ears — sounds  as  of  people  scufiiing,  mingled 
with  screams. 

'  Policeman  !'  I  yelled.  '  Policeman — murder — fire  !'  Any- 
thing you  like  to  mention. 

Out  dashed  papa ;  out  dashed  aunt  Jane. 

'For  goodness'  sske,'  cried  mamma,  'don't  go  down  like  that; 
you'll  be  killed  to  a  certainty.    Why,  you  haven't  even  got  a  poker !' 

I  flew  to  the  fireplace. 

'Here,'  I  said,  'here,  papa!'  and  thrust  out  the  familiar  im- 
plement. 

But  he  was  gone. 

I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  tail  of  aunt  Jane's  red-flannel  dressing- 
gown  as  it  whisked  round  the  turning.  Our  staircase  is  a  wonder. 
It  seems  to  have  wriggled  out  of  the  mind  of  the  architect  who  de- 
signed this  tenement,  much  as  will  a  worm  out  of  a  pea. 

'  What  ever  is  the  matter  ?'  demanded  I  of  mamma,  who  seemed 
fit  to  drop. 

'  He's  run  through  the  garden  !'  screamed  Susannah.  '  0  the 
rascal !   Policeman  !' 

'  Good  gracious  !'  gasped  mamma. 

Through  the  hall  tore  a  large  and  helmeted  person  in  blue,  and 
out  at  the  garden-door.  Out  tore  Susannah.  Whether  aunt  Jane 
joined  in  the  chase,  I  am  not  sure,  but  she  has  got  bronchitis. 

'  Spring  your  rattle !'  roared  papa,  who  seemed  to  have  secreted 
himself,  from  feelings  of  modesty  possibly,  in  the  pantry. 

The  policeman  sprung  his  rattle  accordingly,  and  having  done 
so,  seemed  well  satisfied.  At  all  events  he  speedUy  came  back  again. 

'  Have  you  got  him  ?'  inquired  papa. 

'  Lor',  no,  sir,'  says  Susannah  (who,  I  may  here  mention,  is 
our  cook) ;  '  'e's  gone  'arf  a  mile  by  this  time.  Eef  this  young 
man — ' 

'  My  dear  woman,'  broke  in  our  guardian  of  the  peace,  '  is  there 
no  male  person  in  this  house,  that  you  must  needs  go  and  wilfully 
endanger  your  precious  life  ?' 

'  Lor',  yes,'  replied  Susannah;   '  there's  master,  ain't  there  ?* 

'  Then,'  said  the  G.O.T.P.,  '  I  consider  it  was  your  duty  to  let 
him  come  down  and  see  what  cotdd  be  done.' 

'  Of  course,  of  course,'  said  papa,  coming  out  of  his  retirement, 
and  seeming  to  knock  down  a  wine-glass.  Mamma  groaned,  and 
clutched  my  arm  dreadfully  as  she  heard  the  smash.  '  You  presume 
that  this  man  efiected  an  entrance  through  the  kitchen  window, 
policeman  ?' 
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*  Presume  !*  exclaimed  Susannah,  who  is  a  West-countrywoman, 
and  as  hot  as  a  live  coal.  '  I  found  the  rascal  'uddled  up  be'ind 
the  door.  'E'd  opened  the  window  and  pinned  up  the  blind,  and  I 
make  no  doubt  was  looking  about  for  a  knife  just  to  cut  all  our 
throats.' 

'  Very  likely,'  said  the  policeman.  *  There's  some  desperate  bad 
characters  about.     Why,  only  last  night  as  I  was — ' 

*  Hadn't  you  better  make  a  thorough  search  for  the  wretch?' 
here  came  in  aunt  Jane.     '  He  may  have  got  into  the  shed.' 

*  What  shed,  miss  ?'  inquired  the  policeman. 

*  Why,  the  tool-shed  at  the.  end  of  the  garden,  to  be  sure.' 
Aunt  Jane  detests  being  called  '  miss,'  and  can't '  abide  a  block- 
head.' 

'  My  dear  Jane,'  interposed  papa,  *  how  could  this  good  man  know 
that  ?  If  you  will  wait  a  minute,  policeman,  I'll  go  and  get  on  some 
clothes  and  come  with  you.* 

*  Very  good,  sir,'  said  the  policeman  ;  and  up-stairs  papa  came, 
looking  more  singular  perhaps  than  ever  he  did  in  his  life  before. 
His  appearance^  however,  being  rather  picturesque  than  el^ant,  I 
will  here  draw  a  veil. 

No  sooner  was  he  in  sight  than  mamma  became  hysterical. 

*0  Hotspur,'  cried  she,  *  the  silver!'  and  fell  back  on  my 
shoulder  with  such  weight,  that  I  took  up  a  sitting  position  on  the 
floor. 

'Jane,'  called  papa,  '  come  and  see  to  these  two  foolish  crea- 
tures. Get  up,  you  donkeys.  Why,  the  fellow's  gone  !  There's 
nothing  to  be  frightened  at  now.  I  and  the  policeman  are  going  to 
scour  the  neighbourhood.' 

'  Help  mamma,'  I  panted  ;   '  she  is  dying  !' 

'  Indeed,  Jane,'  said  mamma,  '  I  knew  it  would  come  to  that, 
sooner  or  later.' 

'Well,'  said  aunt  Jane,  who  had  just  made  her  appearance, 
'  and  what  in  the  world  is  all  this  about  ?  Just  get  up  at  once, 
Amelia !' 

*  Mamma's  hysterical,'  I  said.    '  Has  the  man  taken  anything  ?' 
'  We  don't  know.' 

'  But  the  silver's  safe  ?' 

'  Yes,'  said  papa ;   '  at  least  it  was  five  minutes  ago.' 

'  Thank  God  !'  said  my  mother,  and  took  a  fresh  lease  of  life. 

Much  relieved,  I  summoned  courage  to  get  a  shawl  and  a  pair  of 
slippers,  and  creep  down-stairs.  The  gas  was  lit  in  the  passage  and 
dining-room.  I  could  hear  voices  in  the  kitchen.  Afraid  of  the 
sound  of  my  own  feet  even,  I  listened  a  little  to  assure  myself  that 
no  new  alarm  need  be  apprehended,  and  this  was  what  I  overheard  : 

Policeman  :  '  There's  nothing  I  admire  more  than  spirit  any- 
where.' 
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Sasanoah :  '  I  don't  know  much  about  spirit.  I  wish  I  knew 
what  was  come  of  that  there  latch-key.  If  that's  gone  'twill  be  a 
pretty  job.' 

Policeman :  '  I  suppose,  now,  you've  got  a  fedrish  place  ?' 

Susannah:  *ThatI'ave!' 

Policeman :   *  But  you're  not  the  only  one.' 

Susannah  :  '  Bless  you,  no ;  there's  Maria,  she's  the  'ousemaid ; 
and  Jem,  'e  cleans  the  knives  and  shoes.' 

Policeman  :  '  I  see.  .  Well,  you're  a  wonderful  good-plucked 
un,  any'ow.     Blowed  if  I  should  'ave  cared  to  do  what  you  did  !' 

Susannah :  *  I  daresay  not.  You  didn't  seem  in  a  great  'urry 
to  come  when  I  called  yon.  I  thought  you'd  'ave  jumped  in  at  the 
window.     You'd  'ave  caught  'im  then.' 

*  Policeman  :  *  Not  I.  'E's  been  at  this  sort  of  game  for  the  last 
seven  years.     That's  a  nice — ' 

But  here  an  eldritch  screech  rang  through  the  house. 

It  was  me !  Mouton  the  cat  had  taken  advantage  of  my  abstrac- 
tion to  mount  the  bannisters,  and  jump  on  to  my  shoulder.  The 
shock  was  terrific.     I  shook  like  a  jelly. 

*  Bless  me,'  cried  aunt  Jane,  *  what's  the  matter  now  ?' 

'  I  tell  you,'  bawled  papa,  hurrying  down,  on  vengeance  bent, 
*  I  won't  have  such  folly.  Go  off  into  the  dining-room  and  shut 
the  door,  or  to  bed,  which  you  like ;  but — but  behave  like  a  rational 
creature,  or  not  another  new  gown  do  you  have  for  the  next  ten 
years ;  and  now,  policeman,  to  the  chase.' 

'  I  do  wish,'  said  Susannah,  as  they  set  off,  *  that  they'd  'ave  let 
me  go  along  with  'em.  I'm  sure  I  could  get  over  the  fences  a  vast 
deal  easier  than  master,  and  as  for  seein'  in  the  dark — ' 

'  0  no,  Susannah,'  I  said,  *  don't  you  leave  us  on  any  account. 
What  a  mercy  the  man  didn't  hurt  you  !  Did  you  try  to  catch  hold 
of  him?' 

'  Lor',  yes,  miss ;  seized  'is  coat  and  tried  to  tear  a  bit  out  with 
all  my  might.  I'd  'ave  clawed  'is  face  well,  if  'e'd  attempted  to  lay 
a  finger  on  me;  but  when  'e  looked  that  scared,  the  coward — well,' 
some'ow,  I  couldn't  mislest  'im.' 

'  No,  to  be  sure  not,'  said  mamma,  wlio  had  just 'shivered  her- 
self down.  '  It  is  all  for  the  best.  We  ought  to  be  very  thankful. 
Jane,  my  dear,  I  think,  if  you  won't  be  shocked,  we'll  have  a  little 
brandy-and- water  just  to  prevent  our  taking  cold.' 

So  Susannah  got  some  hot  water  and  sugar  and  tumblers,  and 
we  all  had  a  '  grog,'  which  made  us  feel  extremely  warm  and  good- 
tempered  and  jolly,  and  the  *  burgeller'  shrank  up  into  mere  no- 
thingness, and  aunt  Jane  vowed  that  she'd  buy  a  revolver  to-morrow 
and  practise  shooting  at' a  mark  two  hours  every  morning,  and — 
Susannah  discovered  that  she  knew  the  man  as  well  as  she  knew  me. 

'  Why,  sir,'  said  she,  washing  her  hands,  when  papa  and  the 
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lioliceman  had  returned  to  shake  their  heads  and  lament  the  useless- 
ness  of  their  endeavours ;  they  had  trampled  down  goodness  knows 
how  many  cahhages,  smashed  a  cucumher  frame,  and  upset  a  bee- 
hive— all  belonging  to  our  neighbours — to  no  earthly  purpose, — 
'  Why,  sir,'  said  Susannah,  *  I'm  almost  certain  'tis  that  man  who 
used  to  work  at  Mason's,  the  oil- shop.' 

*  You  don't  say  so  !'  said  papa.  '  That  man — why,  I  thought 
he  was  uncle  to  the  milkboy !' 

'  So  he  is,  sir,'  said  the  policeman,  shooting  a  sly  glance  at  the 
brandy-decanter.  Aunt  Jane  immediately  got  up  and  put  it  away 
in  the  sideboard.  I  thought  that  mean.  '  And  that  boy,  sir,  's  no- 
thing much  to  speak  of.  I  hear  that  his  master's  very  doubtful  of 
him.     We  expect  to  give  him  a  night's  lodging  before  long.' 

*  Dear,  dear,'  said  mamma ;  *  why,  it  seems  that  the  whole  air 
teems  with  thieves !' 

'  I  shouldn't  much  care  about  the  air,'  remarked  aunt  Jane;  '  it's 
the  earth  I'm  concerned  with.' 

Whereupon  we  all  felt  bound  to  laugh ;  and  the  policeman,  say- 
ing that  we  should  '  have  some  one  down'  in  the  morning,  backed  out 
into  the  passage  to  have  a  little  private  conversation  with  Susannah 
about  the  man  who  used  to  work  at  Mason's,  the  oil-shop,  and  thence 
into  the  street.  A  little  while,  and  we  were  all  in  bed  again,  and 
the  house  done  up  as  tight  as  a  drum  or  a  sardine- tin. 

To-day,  from  the  first  peep  of  dawn,  i.e,  9.30  a.m.,  when  I 
woke,  till  now,  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Susannah  has  been 
'  giving  particulars.'  First  came  two  detectives,  *  wonderful  fine 
men  both,'  she  tells  me,  but  the  one  with  the  Roman  nose  is  most 
to  her  taste ;  then  the  owners  of  the  cabbages  and  the  cucumber 
frame  and  beehive,  the  latter  a  stout  little  old  gentleman  in  black 
and  a  shovel-hat,  and  a  tremendous  passion.  Papa  went  and  had 
it  out  with  him ;  and  having  spluttered  and  blustered  away  till  they 
were  tired,  they  made  it  up,  and  finally  set  off,  arm  in  arm,  to  search 
for  footsteps.  One  was  found  on  an  ashheap,  and  immediately 
covered  up  with  a  basket,  as  if  it  was  alive  and  would  run  away. 
Since  then  the  bell  and  docker  have  had  a  stifSsh  time  of  it.  Jem, 
our  boy,  was  given  the  first  number  of  Funny  Folks,  and  told  to  sit 
in  the  hall  on  purpose  to  play  porter  ;  Maria  declaring  that  her 
legs  would  snap  under  her  if  she  had  much  more  running.  Let  a 
man  own  but  a  potato,  he  must  needs  set  off  here  posthaste  to  know 
if  the  thief  could  have  fled  over  it.  When  the  last  ring  came — it  was 
the  thirty-second  ;  I  counted  them — I  said  to  aunt  Jane,  *  What  in 
the  world  can  this  man  have  come  about  ?' 

*  My  dear,'  said  she,  *  he  is  the  proud  possessor  of  half  a  brus- 
sels-sprout.' 

December  2d. — Nothing  is  known.  Susannah  has  been  con- 
fronted with  the  man  who  works  at  Mason's.    She  says  he  is  not  at 
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all  like  what  she  thought,  and  not  the  least  like  our  hnrglar.  The 
Roman-nosed  detective  calls  every  two  hours,  and  seldom  stays  less 
than  one. 

December  Srd. — This  morning  the  Roman-nosed  one  came  to 
take  Susannah  to  see  a  man  who  was  painting  a  house  in  Campbell- 
terrace.  It  occupied  three  hours.  This  evening  the  fish  was  a 
shapeless  wreck,  owing  to  this  ornament  of  his  native  land  having 
come  in,  just  as  dinner  should  have  been  served,  to  ascertain  the 
precise  colour  of  our  burglar's  coat. 

December  4th. — The  milkboy  has  been  arrested.  We  are  all 
agog.     We  feel  so  certain  something  will  be  found  out  now. 

December  Bth. — Nothing  has  been  found  out ;  but  this  morning, 
after  mamma  had  ordered  dinner,  Susannah  informed  her  that  she 
should  like  to  leave  at  Christmas,  if  she  could  make  it  convenient. 

'Leave!'  said  mamma,  looking  mighty  astonished.     'Why?' 

*  Well,  'm,'  simpered  Susannah,  '  I'm  going  to  be  married.' 

'  Indeed  !'  said  mamma.  '  I  hope  you  have  made  a  good  choice.' 

*  I  think  so,  'm,'  was  the  smiling  answer ;  '  leastways,  so  far  as 
I  can  judge.' 

*  And  who  is  it  ?'  inquired  my  mother.    '  Not  the  baker  ?' 

*  Lor',  no,  'm,'  said  Susannah,  getting  quite  red.  *  The  baker, 
indeed !' 

'  I'll  tell  you,  mother,'  said  I  sagely — I  was  teaching  Mouton 
to  beg  for  a  cocoanut-drop  by  the  fire  :  *  it's  the  Roman-nosed  de- 
tective.    Now  isn't  it,  Susannah  ?' 

Susannah  smiled. 

So  if  our  burglar  did  nothing  else — a  sixpenny-bit  and  four 
postage  stamps  was  all  he  got — he  has  contrived  to  rob  us  of  our 
cook.  E.  B. 
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When  Mr.  Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh,  in  the  company  of  Serjeant 
Lankin,  is  engaged  in  surveying  mankind  with  extensive  view  on  the 
deck  of  the  Joe  Miller,  being  then  outward  bound  for  Antwerp,  he 
is  disgusted  by  suddenly  discovering  that  Captain  'ELicks  of  the 
Dragoons,  his  ubiquitous  rival  in  the  affections  of  the  blue-eyed 
Miss  Fanny  Kicklebury,  is  also  on  board.  *  How  are  they/  it  may 
be  remembered,  querulously  meditates  M.  A.  T.,  the  '  they'  being 
the  officers  in  H.M.  service  generally,  '  always  getting  leave  from 
their  regiments  ?  If  they  are  not  wanted  in  this  country  (as  wanted 
they  cannot  be,  for  you  see  them  sprawling  over  the  railings  in 
Rotten-row  all  day,  and  shaking  their  heels  at  every  ball  in  town), 
— if  they  are  not  wanted  m  this  country,  I  say,  why  the  deuce  are 
they  not  sent  off  to  India,  or  to  Demerara,  or  to  Sierra  Leone,  by 
Jove  ?  The  farther  the  better ;  and  I  should  wish  a  good  unwhole- 
some climate,  to  try  *em  and  make  'em  hardy.'  So  may  have 
soliloquised  Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh  under  the  influence  of  the 
green-eyed  monster ;  but  so  did  not  in  his  heart  of  hearts  think 
William  Makepeace  Thackeray.  tPaime  le  militaire  seems  like  a 
perpetual  refrain,  now  in  an  under-current,  and  now  welling  to  the  sur- 
face, in  excess  of  patriotic  welcome,  throughout  the  whole  of  one  of 
the  masterpieces  of  him  who  executed  so  many  masterpieces,  through- 
out the  whole,  I  say,  of  Esmond.  One  might  as  well  think  to  write 
of  Geneva  without  mention  of  Lausanne  and  Femey ;  might  as  well 
speak  of  Lausanne  and  Femey  without  thought  of  Gibbon  and  Vol- 
taire, as  attempt  to  treat  of  warriors  in  London  without  the  imi^e 
of  the  military  habitues  of  the  metropolis  in  the  reign  of  good  Queen 
Anne,  what  time  Europe  rang  with  the  fame  of  Marlborough  and 
his  campaigns  as  sketched  in  the  pages  of  that  immortal '  history' — 
and  history,  in  truth,  Esmond  is,  if  it  be  the  historian's  business  to 
express  in  glowing  and  lifelike  tints  the  colour  of  an  epoch — rising 
to  the  mind. 

What  time  shall  we  select  ?  Shall  it  be  in  that  eventful  year 
before  Blenheim,  at  which  never-to-be-forgotten  battle  Henry  Esmond 
so  gloriously  distinguished  himself;  that  year  when  Major-General 
Webbe,  who  was  to  win  renown  at  Oudenarde,  was  lodging  in 
Golden-square,  priding  himself  not  a  little  on  the  fact  that  he  was 
the  handsomest  man  in  the  army,  and  firmly  persuaded  that  all  the 
women  were  in  love  with  him,  the  Hector  d,  la  mode  de  Paris  ? 
Or  shall  it  be  just  after  the  close  of  the  great  campaign  of  1707- 
1708,  when  the  intrigues  of  Mr.  Harley  and  Mrs.  Masham  against 
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ber  grace  of  Marlborongh  once  more  promise  to  succeed,  when  the 
signing  of  the  peace  is  not  far  off,  and  preparations  are  even  now 
being  made  at  Castlewood  for  the  celebration  of  the  majority  of  the 
yoong  lord,  who,  please  Heaven,  will  soon  retom  from  the  wars  ? 
Neither  of  these.  The  occasion  shall  be  of  a  mneh  more  tranquil 
kind,  though  the  persons  in  whose  company  we  shall  be  will  be 
not  less  eminent. 

It  is  Sunday  afkemoon,  within  six  months  of  the  day  on  which 
Blenheim  has  been  fought.  The  gentlemen  of  the  Queen's  Ghiard 
are  quartered  at  St.  James's,  and  in  their  company  dines  Dick  the 
Scholar,  alias  Dick  the  Trooper,  now  Captain  Steele,  author  of  the 
Christian  Hero,  and  soon  to  gather  fresh  laurels  as  the  essayist 
of  the  TatUr  and  the  Spectator.  He  has  not  yet  married  the 
young  widowy  who  is  soon  to  rule  him  with  a  rod  in  pickle — Mrs. 
Sherlock — but  he  is  courting  her  in  Kensington-square,  where  she 
has  a  lodging  hard  by  my  Lady  Castlewood's.  A  queer  wedded 
life,  with  its  vicissitudes  and  endearments  and  tiffs,  its  irregularities 
and  its  repentances  on  the  part  of  the  husband,  its  recriminations 
and  its  forgivenesses  on  part  of  the  wife,  which  waits  the  pair: 
Dick  always  ready  to  crack  a .  bottle  overnight  and  heedless  where 
he  found  himself  in  the  morning,  but  when  he  did  find  himself 
elsewhere  than  where  he  should  have  been,  always  swift  to  pen  the 
letter  of  crapulous  contrition ;  Mrs.  Steele  resentful  and  prudish  at 
first,  but  gradually  growing  acclimatised  to  the  eccentricities  of  her 
lord  and  master,  and  to  the  state  of  chronic  impecuniosity,  fitfully 
relieved  by  offerings  of  propitiatory  guineas  and  half-guineas  sent  to 
*  his  darlhig  Prue.*  Who  does  not  know  the  missives  which  the 
consort  of  ^  the  Christian  hero'  received  on  an  average  twice  a  week  ? 
and  how  well  must  that  poor  lady  have  been  able  to  conjecture  what 
was  comiDg,  when  a  note  was  placed  in  her  hands,  and  she  was  told 
that  the  bearer  was  waiting  to  be  paid !  *  Mr.  Edgecumbe,  Ned 
Aske,  and  Mr.  Lumley,'  he  writes  on  one  occasion,  '  have  desired 
me  to  sit  an  hour  with  them  at  the  George,  in  Pall  Mall,  for  which 
I  desire  your  patience  till  twelve  o'clock,  and  that  you  will  go  to 
bed.'  '  If,'  so  runs  another  specimen,  *  the  man  who  has  my  shoe- 
maker's bill  calls,  let  him  be  answered  that  I  shall  call  on  him  as 
I  come  home.  I  stay  here  in  order  to  get  Jonson  to  discount  a 
bill  for  me,  and  shall  dine  with  him  for  that  end.'  Here  is  a  third, 
dated  Tennis-court  Coffee-house,  May  5,  1708:  *I  hope  I  have 
done  this  day  what  will  be  pleasing  to  you ;  in  the  mean  time  shall 
be  this  night  at  a  baker's,  one  Leg,  over  against  the  Devil's  Tavern 
at  Charing-cross.  ...  If  the  printer's  boy  be  at  home,  send  him 
hither ;  and  let  Mrs.  Todd  send  by  the  boy  my  night-gown,  slippers, 
and  clean  linen.'  '  I  entreat,'  he  writes  once  more,  '  your  pardon 
for  not  coming  home,  being  invited  to  supper  to  Mr.  Boyle's. 
Dear  Prue,  do  not  send  after  me,  for  I  shall  be  ridiculous.'     Did 
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ever  letters  bear  npon  their  face  a  social  history  more  clearly  than 
these  ? 

But  as  yet  Captain  Steele  is  a  bachelor,  a  gentleman  nsher  at 
Kensington,  bat  usnally  to  be  found  at  the  Gaard  table  at  St. 
James*s  at  dinner,  as  he  is  to-night,  in  company  of  Lieutenant 
Esmond.  The  pair  are  strolling  down  Jermyn,  or  as  it  was  then 
spelt  Germaine,  street,  when  '  Dick  all  of  a  sudden  leaves  his  com- 
panion's arm,  and  runs  after  a  gentleman  near  to  St.  James's 
Church,  ...  a  fair  tall  man,  in  a  snuff-coloured  suit,  with  a  plain 
sword,  very  sober,  and  almost  shabby  in  appearance,  at  least  when 
compared  to  Captain  Steele,  who  loved  to  adorn  his  jolly  round 
person  with  the  finest  of  clothes,  and  shone  in  scarlet  and  gold  lace.' 
What  need  to  tell  the  sequel  ?  ^ ''  This  is  Captain  Esmond,  who  was 
at  Blenheim,"  says  Steele.  ''  Lieutenant  Esmond,"  says  the  other, 
with  a  low  bow,  '*at  Mr.  Addison's  service."  "I  have  heard  of  you," 
says  Mr.  Addison,  with  a  smile ;  as,  indeed,  everybody  about  town 
had  heard  that  rmlucky  story  about  Esmond's  aunt  and  the  Duchess.' 
Then  follows  the  brief  but  ever-memorable  symposium  in  Addison's 
lodgings  in  the  Haymarket.  My  Lord  Halifax  has  sent  him  a  bottle 
of  Burgundy,  from  which  the  bibulous  Dick  hastens  to  refresh 
himself.  On  the  writing-table  is  a  map  of  the  recent  action  at 
Hochstadt,  and  several  old  gazettes  and  pamphlets  relating  to  the 
battle.  Dick  commences  to  read  out  the  poem,  but  long  before  h^ 
has  come  to  the  middle  of  the  manuscript  '  wine  and  friendship 
have  reduced  him  to  a  perfectly  maudlin  state,'  and  'he  is  fain  to 
go  off,  insisting  on  kissing  his  friend  before  his  departure,  and 
reeling  away  with  the  periwig  over  his  eyes.' 

Let  us  pass  over  a  century,  and  pause  for  a  moment  on  the 
warrior  in  town  at  the  close  of  that  campaign  whose  hero  was  not 
Marlborough,  but  Wellington.  The  Guards  are  back  in  their  old 
quarters,  and  London  is  in  the  full  swing  of  the  most  brilliant  sea- 
son which  it  has  known  for  many  a  long  year.  Everywhere  there 
have  been  banquets  and  balls  of  welcome  to  the  officers  of  his 
majesty's  forces,  safely  returned  from  foreign  service.  Hyde  Park 
was  fashionable  then  as  it  is  now,  and  daily  was  thronged  at  five 
P.M.  from  the  Comer  to  Enightsbridge  with  all  that  was  brilliant 
in  the  world  of  London  beaudom  and  dazzling  in  beauty.  The 
dandy's  dress  consisted  of  a  blue  coat  with  brass  buttons,  leather 
breeches  and  top-boots,  and  a  deep  stiff  white  cravat,  over  the  edge 
of  which  the  eyes  could  not  penetrate  to  the  earth  below.  The 
great  ladies  chiefly  affect  a  vis-h-vis  in  the  way  of  carriage,  and 
amongst  the  queens  of  fashion  and  the  reigning  belles  are  the 
Duchesses  of  Rutland^  Argyle,  Gordon,  and  Bedford ;  Ladies  Cowper^ 
Foley,  Heathcote^  Louisa  Lambton,  Hertford,  and  Mountjoy. 
Amongst  the  best-known  military  men  about  town  are  Colonel 
Cooke,  commonly  called  Kangaroo  Cooke,  private  aide-de-camp  and 
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secretary  to  the  Duke  of  York;  Colonel  Armstrong  of  the  Cold- 
streams,  the  best  officer  and  at  once  the  strictest  and  most  humane 
disciplinarian  of  his  time,  whose  non-commissioned  officers  were  so 
perfect,  that  Captain  Gronow  tells  ns  in  his  memoir  of  him  he  was 
called  upon  to  educate  nearly  all  the  adjutants  of  the  different  regi- 
ments of  the  line  ;  and  Colonel  Mackinnon,  also  of  the  Guards,  so 
accomplished  and  so  acrobatic  an  athlete,  that  Grimaldi  used  to 
protest  that  '  the  Colonel  had  only  to  put  on  the  motley  to  totally 
eclipse  me,'  and  so  inveterate  a  practical  joker,  that  on  three  occa- 
sions his  freaks  nearly  brought  him  to  a  court-martial. 

Though  the  era  of  clubs  was  just  commencing  in  1815,  there  was 
still  a  certain  prejudice  against  them  among  the  especial  bucks  of  the 
age.  These  used  to  enjoy  each  other's  society  at  hotels.  The  Claren- 
don was  the  great  place  for  French  dinners ;  indeed  it  was  the  only 
place  where  a  genuine  French  dinner  was  procurable.  Such  a  meal  was 
a  luxury,  costing  as  it  did  seldom  less  than  four  guineas.  Limmer's 
was  then,  as  it  is  now,  the  resort  of  noble  sportsmen,  whether  in  or 
out  of  '  the  service.'  For  naval  officers  there  was  Fadet's  in  Oxford- 
street;  and  for  the  Church  and  the  Universities,  Ibbetson'sin  Bond- 
street.  Stephen's,  in  the  same  thoroughfare,  Captain  Gronow  has 
told  'ns,  *  was  a  fashionable  hotel,  supported  by  officers  of  the  army 
and  men  about  town.  If  a  stranger  asked  to  dine  there,  he  was  stared 
at  by  the  servants,  and  very  solemnly  assured  that  there  was  no 
table  vacant.  It  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  see  thirty  or  forty 
saddle-horses  and  tilburies  waiting  outside  this  hotel.'  The  chief 
clubs  were  White's,  Boodle's,  Brookes',  Wattier's,  the  Guards'. 
The  Guards'  was  started  just  after  the  return  of  the  troops  from  the 
war,  and  was  *  conducted  upon  a  military  system  ;  billiards  and  low 
whist,*  continues  Gronow,  *  were  the  only  games  indulged  in.  The 
dinner  was,  perhaps,  better  than  at  most  clubs,  and  considerably 
cheaper.'  The  hotel  commemorated  by  Captain  Gronow  as 
Stephen's  is,  I  believe,  identical  with  that  which  has  long  since 
become  Long's.  Instead  of  the  sole  military  club  which  the  same 
authority  names,  the  Guards',  the  fingers  of  two  hands  would 
scarcely  suffice  to  reckon  the  joint-stock  palaces  now  erected  for  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  the  sons  of  Mars.  As  a  people  we  may 
be  wholly  set  upon  a  policy  of  peace,  and  give  our  heart  and 
soul  to  the  pursuit  of  money-making ;  but  there  never  was  a  time 
at  which  the  army  as  a  profession  was  so  popular,  and  its  commis- 
sioned officers  more  numerous.  Nor  is  this  popularity  unintelligible. 
Regimental'  discipline  is  the  very  best  kind  of  education  which  any 
young  man  could  have.  It  is  an  admirable  supplement  to  school 
or  college;  it  is  no  mean  substitute  for  either.  The  civilian 
fathers  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  long  since  divested  themselves 
of  the  stupid  and  vulgar  superstition  that  to  send  a  son  into  the 
army  was  to  expose  him  to  a  thousand  untold  and  well-nigh  irresisti- 
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ble  temptations.  The  sabaltem  in  a  marching  regiment  will  not 
find  half  the  inducements  to  waste  his  time  and  money  upon  riotous 
living  that  he  will  in  a  fiast  college  at  Oxford,  or  at  least  that  he  conld 
have  done  there  some  ten  years  ago,  whatever  may  be  the  case  with 
the  Oxford  of  the  present  day.  And  there  is  every  reason  to  beUeve 
that  the  state  of  things  which  has  improved  so  much  in  the  army  in 
the  coarse  of  a  couple  of  decades  will  continue  to  improve,  and  that 
economical  excesses  one  after  the  other  will  disappear.  Young  m^i 
are  now  more  and  more  taking  to  the  army  as  a  regular  profession, 
and  even  if  they  enter  it  without  intending  permanently  to  dedi- 
cate themselves  to  the  career,  they  cannot  help  benefiting  socially, 
morally,  and  intellectually  by  the  discipline  they  will  undergo.  They 
will  be  better  country  gentlemen,  better  men  of  business,  better 
landlords,  better  administrators,  whatever  the  department  of  life  in 
which  they  may  be  called  upon  to  display  their  administrative  skill. 

There  are  two  periods  of  the  year  at  which  the  military  element 
in  our  metropolitw  population  seems  abnormally  developed — the 
spring  and  the  autumn.  Aldershot,  Chatham,  Woolwich,  and  Shoe- 
buryness,  these  we  have  always  with  us.  But  in  September  and  in 
April  we  are  visited,  brief  of  duration  though  the  visit  may  be,  by 
a  contingent  of  warriors  haiUng  from  parts  more  remote.  They 
are  indeed  birds  of  passage,  but  they  are  ubiquitous.  They  throng 
the  thoroughfares ;  they  occupy  at  least  half  the  stalls  in  every 
theatre  in  London ;  they  are  the  chief  patrons  of  every  variety  of 
popular  entertainment.  Just  now  you  may  count  them  by  the  score 
in  Piccadilly  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  you  may  recognise  them  at 
a  glance.  For  the  most  part  they  delight  in  frieze  shooting-jackets 
and  pot-hats,  for  they  are  only  passing  through  London  '  for  the 
birds,  don't  you  know ;'  and  the  partridges  are  Car  away  in  the  tur- 
nip-fields of  Norfolk,  the  stubble  of  the  Midlands,  or  the  heavy 
ploughed  fields  of  the  West.  But  pot-hats  and  shooting-jackets  are 
cast  aside  as  soon  as  the  shades  of  night  begin  to  fall,  and  the 
Naval  and  Military  Club  is  crowded  with  convives  of  pretematurally 
grave  appearance,  arrayed  in  what  certain  novelists  call  irreproach- 
able or  immaculate  dress-clothes,  and  on  theatrical  excursions  in- 
tent so  soon  as  the  cofiee  has  been  despatched  and  the  cigarette — 
that  crowning  device  of  effeminate  affectation — ^lit. 

For  the  warrior  in  London  a.d.  1875  has  little  or  nothing  of 
the  social  habits  of  his  professional  predecessors  on  furlough  from  the 
army  of  Marlborough,  or  returned  from  the  great  peninsular  expe- 
dition. He  is  not  a  '  roaring  lion.'  Your  beau  sabreur  who  swag- 
gers abominably  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  Your  '  captain/ 
who  rejoices  in  extravagant  amphtude  of  wristbands,  in  diamond 
studs,  and  who  orders  the  most  costly  dinners  which  the  dub  can 
supply,  is  nine  times  out  of  ten  a  mere  militiaman,  and  in  the  tenth 
will  be  found  to  be  a  member  of  some  heavy  cavalry  regiment^  prin- 
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cipally  composed  of  the  sons  and  heirs  of  batton-makers  and  dry- 
salters.  The  militia  is  a  very  admirable  corps,  and  quite  indispens- 
able for  the  dae  protection  of  the  shores  of  Albion  in  time  of  peace 
or  war.  Bat  there  is  a  class  of  militia  captain  which  is  objec- 
tionable. A  little  warfare  is  like  a  little  knowledge,  and  your 
enthosiastic  militiaman  is  apt  to  acquire  in  the  course  of  his  annual 
four  weeks'  training  just  that  amount  of '  side'  which  a  more  continu- 
ous apprenticeship  would  wear  off.  There  are  exceptions,  and  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  I  know  many.  My  animadyersions  are  meant  in  no 
unfriendly  spirit  to  the  officers  of  our  military  reserve,  and  are  only 
made  because  I  haye  often  heard  cheap  sneers  levelled  at  the  race  of 
captains  generally,  on  the  ground  of  overdone  ostentation,  not  un- 
justified by  the  special  facts  which  have  provoked  them,  but  which 
should  be  limited  in  their  application  to  the  particular  class  comprising 
the  perpetrators  of  such  betises. 

In  the  best  novel  which  Major  Whyte-Melville,  who  has  written 
many  good  novels,  ever  wrote — I  mean  Digby  Grand — it  will  be 
recollected  that  the  hero,  after  countless  difficulties,  and  after  he 
has  been  on  one  occasion  saved  from  starvation  only  by  the  timely 
subsidy  of  a  popular  cantatrice,  who  espies  his  destitute  condition  as 
she  drives  past  in  her  brougham,  ultimately  arrives  at  the  pleasant 
way  of  temporal  prosperity  by  the  paths  of  wine-vending.  It  is 
BOW  twenty  years  since  Digby  Grand  appeared,  and  there  was  then 
something  of  novelty  in  the  idea  of  a  ci-devant  Guardsman  vying 
with  Messrs.  Garbonell  or  Todheatly  in  the  profession  that  they  have 
made  the  business  of  their  life.  Where  is  the  novelty  now  ?  Be- 
tween the  top  of  Arlington-street  and  the  eastern  extremity  of  Jer- 
myn-street  how  many  late  officers  in  crack  regiments  do  you  think 
one  might  count  who  have  recently  sold  out,  and  are  now  making 
their  golden  guineas  at  a  very  pretty  pace  indeed,  owing  to  the  enor- 
mous development  of  the  demand  for  wine  in  England  ?  Not  less 
than  threescore,  I  promise  you.  Nor  is  the  alliance  between  Mars 
and  Bacchus  the  only  one  which  the  commercial  spirit  of  the 
times  has  in  these  latter  days  developed.  There  is  no  walk  in 
commercial  life  in  which  the  *  military'  are  unrepresented.  Just  as 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  our  modem  litterateurs  are  men 
of  war,  so  is  it  with  the  mart,  the  Stock  Exchange,  the  City,  nay 
trade  itself  generally.  To  the  student  of  our  sociid  history  nothing 
can  be  more  interesting,  and  few  things  more  significant,  than  this 
interfusion  of  the  two  elements  in  our  population,  the  civil  and  the 
military.  The  form  of  pleasure  which  warriors  in  London  most 
affect,  after  sport,  is  the  stage.  There  is  a  certain  clique  of  these 
carpet-knights  that  is  never  wearied  of  getting  up  theatricals  and 
giving  special  performances.  And  0,  the  jealousy  which  domi- 
nates the  bosoms  of  these  amateur  actors,  the  intriguing  which 
they  will  set  on  foot  to  keep  each  other  out  of  favourite  parts !     Yet 
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though  pleasure  is  the  prime  aim  of  these,  they  are  not  merely 
butterflies.  The  occupation  may  be  essentially  frivolous,  but  that 
occupation  once  selected  they  make  a  business  of  it,  and  pursue  it 
with  tenacious  severity.  Five  years  ago  the  metropolitan  existence 
of  young  Aldershot  might  be  said  to  centre  in  the  Burlington- 
arcade.  Its  sympathies  and  associations  extend  widely  beyond 
that  now,  and  we  perceive  that  the  palmy  period  of  the  martial 
butterfly  has  gone  by. 

T.  H.  S.  ESCOTT. 
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The  russet  hazels  on  the  bough  are  hanging  ripe  and  brown. 

The  bumish'd  chestnuts  from  their  shucks  come  thickly  showering 

down ; 
The  ringdove  on  the  beech-mast  feeds,  the  squirrel  gambols  gay 
Amid  the  acorn-laden  oaks  throughout  the  autumn  day. 

From  furze  to  furze  the  spider  weaves  her  slender  silken  thread, 
The  rain-renewed  meadow-turf  with  mushrooms  white  is  spread  ; 
The  partridge  from  the  stubble  whirs,  the  pheasant-sultan*s  crow 
Rings  shrilly  as  he  proudly  struts  along  the  coppice  row. 

And  scarlet  the  geranium-beds  glow  on  the  smooth  green  lawn. 
The  dahlias  glisten  with  the  dews  of  eve  and  early  dawn ; 
The  ivy  round  the  old  gray  church  gives  shelter  to  a  band 
Of  gathering  swallows  taking  flight  toward  a  sunnier  land. 

The  yellowing  touch  of  autumn-tide  is  on  each  bush  and  tree ; 
Amid  the  last  sweet  summer-blooms  regretful  hums  the  bee. 
For  soon  his  plenteous  nectar- feasts  shall  be  for  this  year  o'er. 
And  he  abroad  amid  the  flowers  shall  venture  forth  no  more. 

Upon  the  path  the  autumn  leaves  are  falling  thick  and  sere, 
Decay's  bright  tints  on  all  around  proclaim  the  waning  year ; 
Soon  Winter's  touch  shall  freeze  the  mere,  make  bare  and  black  the 

wood: 
Thus  pass  in  turn  the  seasons  four,  and  each  in  season  good. 

ASTLET  H.  BALDWIN. 
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BY  FRBBEBICK  TALBOT,  AUTHOB  OP  '  L0TTIB*8  FOBTUNE,'  *  THB  WINNINQ 
HAZABD/  ETC. 


Chapteb  VI.  The  Choice  op  Dbbtiky. 

Hardly  a  wink  of  sleep  did  Mr.  Arthur  Wilford  get  all  the  night  after 
his  nephew's  visit.  The  fact  that  the  estate  of  Wilfordhnrst  was 
coming  to  the  hammer,  and  that  he  might  have  to  buy  it,  oppressed 
him  like  a  nightmare.  He  had  no  desire  to  saddle  himself  with 
the  burden  of  a  landed  estate — in  fact,  a  great  aversion  to  the  pros- 
pect ;  and  yet  he  felt  that  he  might  have  to  do  it.  He  could  not 
bear  the  thought  of  the  old  line  of  Wilford  of  Wilfordhnrst  being 
extinguished  in  this  unpleasant  way,  for  he  felt  that  apart  from 
the  land  that  kept  it  alive  the  family  name  would  come  to  nothing. 
Arthur  Wilford  himself  had  known  little  of  the  life  of  an  English 
country  gentleman.  He  had  left  home  quite  young,  and  settled  in 
Spain,  where  he  had  connections  on  his  mother's  side,  and  then  in 
the  course  of  time  he  had  realised,  in  a  dignified  comfortable  way, 
a  large  fortune  by  wine  growing  and  exporting.  He  had  returned 
to  his  native  land  after  middle  age,  and  had  adopted  the  daughters 
of  a  younger  brother,  who  had  died  in  embarrassed  circumstances, 
without  leaving  any  provision  for  their  education  and  maintenance.' 
The  duty  he  had  then  undertaken,  at  first  irksome  and  troublesome, 
had  since  proved  to  him  a  great  soui-ce  of  happiness.  His  nieces 
had  become  to  him  as  daughters;  their  affection  and  their  society 
were  the  chief  solace  of  his  life. 

Thus,  as  he  turned  and  twisted  to  and  fro  the  pros  and  cons  of 
the  purchase  of  the  Wilfordhurst  estate,  he  began  to  consider  how 
it  would  affect  his  nieces.  Of  course  they  would  be  the  heiresses ; 
of  course  they  would  take  rank  as  such  in  the  society  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  be  sought  after  and  made  much  of.  A  society  too, 
solid  and  respectable,  would  encompass  them.  They  would  proba- 
bly marry  well.  Then  a  country  life  in  such  a  position  has  its  great 
advantages  to  womankind.  The  society  they  could  command  in 
London  might  be  more  brilliant  and  fascinating,  but  it  was  not 
nearly  so  safe.  It  abounds  too  much  in  agreeable  young  fellows 
who  are  worth  little  more  than  the  clothes  they  stand  in.  Then 
there  is  a  want  of  an  object  and  aim  in  life  to  people  above  the 
necessity  of  troubling  themselves  about  physical  wants,  and  without 
any  recognised  or  inevitable  duties  to  perform.  But  as  the  Ladies 
Bountifril  of  a'  country  villatge,  with  many  diverse  and  pleasing  re- 
lationships to  people  about  them,  there  was  an  ample  scope  for  the 
Thibd  Sbbibs,  Vol.  VII.  P.S.  Vol.  XXVII.  CC 
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development  of  those  social  graces  and  charities  that  are  the  chief 
charm  of  woman.  Arthur  Wilford  was  no  enthusiast.  He  did  not 
believe  that  his  nieces  would  do  any  real  good  to  the  people  they 
would  experiment  upon ;  he  was  anxious  only  that  the  girls  them- 
selves should  be  happy  and  content. 

The  more  he  thought  of  the  matter,  the  more  inclined  he  felt  to 
venture  upon  this  great  change  in  his  way  of  life.  He  was  not 
insensible  to  the  increased  dignity  that  would  accrue  to  himself.  To 
be  Wilford  of  Wilfordhurst  was  something  quite  different  from  being 
Wilford  of  Avenue-gardens,  a  mere  unconsidered  imit  in  the  great 
sum  of  London  life.  Then,  again,  there  was  a  fine  library  at  Wil- 
fordhurst, a  charming  comfortable  room.  London  was  not  far  dis- 
tant ;  he  could  have  his  room  in  town,  and  look  in  at  his  club,  and 
attend  his  meetings  of  learned  societies,  and  so  on,  just  when  it 
suited  him. 

Morning  dawned  before  sleep  fell  upon  his  tired  eyelids^  and 
when  he  woke,  an  hour  later  than  his  wont,  no  revelation  had  come 
to  him  in  his  dreams.  As  he  dressed,  he  determined  to  consult  his 
nieces  at  once ;  they  were  the  most  interested ;  and  if  their  wishes 
were  decidedly  against  the  change  of  life,  he  would  leave  the  affair 
alone. 

He  said  nothing  about  the  matter  at  breakfast-time.  Audrey 
was  pale  and  heavy-eyed,  and  seemed  to  have  passed  as  unquiet  a 
night  as  her  uncle.  Mr.  Wilford,  however,  took  no  notice  of  her 
ill  looks.  He  fancied  that  she  was  grieving  for  her  cousin  Westley, 
and  he  felt  annoyed  that  it  should  be  so. 

Directly  after  breakfast  both  the  girls  were  summoned  to  attend 
Mr.  Wilford  in  the  library.  They  felt  that  it  must  be  on  a  matter 
of  some  importance,  and  a  slight  trepidation  fell  upon  them. 

'It  can't  be  that  somebody  has  proposed  for  us  both/  said 
Hester. 

'  Nonsense,'  said  Audrey;  *  it's  nothing  of  that  kind.  Hetty,  will 
you  be  a  good  girl  and  wait  for  two  minutes  here,  whilst  I  speak  to 
uncle  alone?     I  have  something  very  particular  to  say  to  him.' 

Hester  complied  rather  unwillingly. 

*  Uncle,'  said  Audrey,  as  soon  as  she  entered  the  library,  *  I 
have  come  to  speak  to  you  for  a  moment  about  Westley ;  you  will 
listen  to  me  patiently,  uncle  ?' 

*  I  am  not  the  choleric  uncle  of  the  play,'  said  Mr.  Arthur, 
shrugging  his  shoulders. 

'  But  I  want  you  to  help  him,  uncle.  Some  of  this  money  that 
you  mean  for  us,  dear  uncle — could  you  not  advance  something  to 
him  to  help  him  out  of  his  difficulties  ?  He  is  in  bad  hands,  I  am 
afraid.' 

'  In  fact,  having  squandered  one  fortune,  you  would  help  him  to 
spend  another.     No,  Audrey,  I  am  determined:   not  a  penny  of 
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mine  sliall  he  have,  directly  or  indirectly.     Yon  nndersl^nd  what 
that  involves.* 

Wilford  turned  over  some  papers  angrily,  and  then  asked  for 
Hester.  Audrey  called  her  in,  and  he  made  them  sit  opposite  to 
him  hy  the  fireplace. 

'  It  isn't  often  that  girls  like  you/  he  began,  '  are  consulted  on 
matters  of  business ;  but  on  this  occasion,  as  you  are  very  much 
interested  in  the  matter,  I  am  going  to  take  your  opinion.  Wilford- 
hurst,  the  old  estate  of  our  family,  is  for  sale.  Shall  I  buy  it,  and 
set  up  as  a  country  gentleman  ?  Think  of  all  it  involves,  and  then 
q>eak.  We'U  act  afber  the  fashion  of  courts-martial,  and  have  the 
opinion  of  the  youngest  firsts  What  do  you  say,  Hester  ?  Shall 
we  give  up  Avenue-gardens,  and  go  and  live  at  Wilfordhurst  T 

'  But  what  sort  of  a  place  is  it,  uncle  ?  Is  there  good  society 
and  a  nice  house,  and  plenty  going  on  in  the  neighbourhood  ?' 

*  There's  a  photograph  of  the  house  in  that  green  portfolio  in 
the  drawing-room,  Hester ;  run  and  get  it,  and  then  you  will  have 
some  data  to  go  upon.' 

Hester  ran  up-stairs  to  fetch  the  photogn^h. 

'  Now,'  went  on  Wilford,  '  what  have  you  to  say  to  the  matter, 
Audrey  ?' 

'  I  think,'  said  Audrey  quite  solemnly,  '  that  as  you  will  not 
help  Westley  to  keep  the  estate,  it  is  your  duty  to  take  it  yourself. 
There  are  many  old  tenants  and  old  servants  to  whom  the  extinction 
of  the  family  would  be  a  real  misfortune.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the 
estate  got  into  the  hands  of  some  speculator  ?' 

'  0,  if  you  come  to  old  servants,'  said  Arthur  Wilford,  half  jest- 
ingly, 'I  think  that  Martin  here  should  have  something  to  say  on  the 
matter.' 

'  But  you  will  \akQ  him  with  you,  of  course?' 

'Will  he  go,  do  you  think?  Great  as  is  his  attachment  for 
me,  the  pro^ct  of  living  in  the  country  will,  I  iiEmcy,  try  it  severdy. 
But  seriously,  Audrey,  you  do  think  I  ought  to  take  this  thing  up?' 

Audrey  nodded  her  head  decisively,  but  seemed  hardly  able  to 
trust  herself  to  speak. 

Meantime  Hester  had  met  with  some  little  difficulty  in  her  search. 
The  green  portfolio  was  rather  a  bewildering  receptacle,  being  de- 
voted to  scraps  and  odds  and  ends  of  various  epochs.  There  were 
one  or  two  hideous  silhouettes  of  a  youth  in  a  high  cap  and  tassel, 
probably  intended  for  Mr.  Arthur  himself;  a  lot  of  fiEided  caricatures 
of  the  H.  B.  period;  a  milange  of  more  modem  drawings  and  photo- 
graphs, among  which  were  several  of  houses  and  coimtry  seats. 
Which  of  them  was  Wilfordhurst  ? 

At  this  moment  Martin  glided  gently  into  the  room  to  see  how 
the  fire  was  burning,  a  solid  decorous-loolting  servitor  in  a  black 
Buit  and  white  necktie. 
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'  Marim/  cried  Hester,  '  tell  me  which  of  these  is  Wilford- 
hurst.* 

'  This  one,  miss/  said  Martin,  picking  one  oat  quietly ;  '  I  hope 
master  is  not  thinking  of  going  there/ 

'Why  not,  Martin?' 

'  It's  a  bad  neighbourhood,  miss.  It's  for  sale,  miss,  they  tell 
me ;  I  hope  master  don't  think  of  buying  it.' 

*  It  won't  hurt  you,  Martin,  if  he  does.' 

'  Never  no  good  come  of  it,  miss.  Don't  let  him,  miss,  if  yon 
can  help  it.' 

Hester  laughed  and  ran  down-stairs  with  the  photograph.  When 
she  entered  the  library  she  was  astonished  to  see  the  pale  serious 
faces  of  her  uncle  and  sister. 

'  It  seems  a  very  solemn  affidr  this,'  said  Hester.  '  Poor  Martin 
has  got  wind  of  it,  and  is  prophesying  all  manner  of  evils.  Well,  it 
is  an  ugly  place,'  she  went  on,  taUng  the  photograph  to  the  light 
— *  a  regular  bartack  of  a  place;  nothing  but  doors  and  windows.' 

Arthur  Wilford  was  a  little  nettled.  This  was  the  home  of  his 
childhood,  regarded  by  him  as  the  BaitaUah  at  Mecca  by  the  pious 
Moslem. 

'  It  may  not  be  according  to  modem  taste,'  he  said  ;  *  it  has  no 
useless  pinnacles  or  gargoyles  about  it,  but  it  is  a  sensible,  comfort- 
able house.  The  great  drawing-room  on  the  ground  floor  is  a  very 
noble  room,  and  the  avenue  in  front  of  it  is  the  finest  in  the  county. 
But  perhaps  it  is  altered  since  I  knew  it.' 

'  Why  should  we  not  go  and  see  the  place  ?'  asked  Hester. 
'  There  is  to  be  a  sale  there  soon,  is  there  not  ?  Let  us  go  over 
there.' 

'  Yes,  I  think  we  must  go,'  said  Arthur  Wilford.  *  It  will  be 
rather  painful,  but  there  are  family  pictures,  and  so  on,  I  should 
like  to  have ;  and  I  must  renew  my  recollections  of  Fordham. 
Get  out  the  county  history,  Hetty,  and  read  out  the  notices  of  the 
parish.' 

Audrey  left  the  room.  It  cut  her  to  the  quick  to  hear  of  poor 
Westley's  afiiedrs  being  disposed  of  in  this  off-hand  way,  and  yet  she 
could  see  there  was  no  help  for  it.  Hester  hunted  out  the  volume, 
and  seated  herself  comfortably  in  a  settee  to  read  out  to  her 
unde. 

'  *'  Fordham,  or  more  properly  Great  Fordham,  is  situated  upon 
the  little  river  Duff,  or  Dove,  wldch  a  little  lower  down  waters  the 
manorial  seat  of  the  Wilfords.  In  the  time  of  King  Edward  the 
Confessor — "  But  we  haven't  time  to  go  so  far  back,  have  we, 
unde  Arthur?  and  we  don't  care  about  Doomsday  either — that 
seems  too  &r  the  other  way ;  but  listen.  ''  It  seems  that  in  the 
Conqueror's  time  there  were  twenty-five  villains  in  Fordham."' 

Martin  had  entered  with  the  coal-scuttle  during  this  recital,  and 
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looked  quite  aghast.     '  There  are  more  now,  if  anythink/  he  said, 
under  his  breath,  as  he  shook  the  coals  upon  the  fire. 

*  Get  my  coat  and  hat,  Martin,'  said  Wilford,  rising,  and  smiling 
to  himself.  '  I  shall  walk  across  to  the  Temple,  and  see  Framling- 
ham  about  the  matter.' 

Mr.  Framlingham  had  offices  in  the  Temple — dingy  ill-lighted 
rooms  looking  out  upon  a  dull  dreary  court.  It  was  a  very  untidy 
office,  crammed  with  dirty  bundles  of  papers  and  parchments,  and 
full  of  dusty  rickety  old  furniture.  Framlingham  was  a  cheerful 
dilatory  old  lawyer,  who  had  a  good  clientele  of  elderly  country 
gentlemen,  to  whom  he  could  chat  about  their  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers. He  was  well  primed  with  venerable  jokes  and  time-worn 
stories,  some  of  which  were  old  enough  to  have  become  fresh  again, 
and  capable  of  amusing  the  fade  minds  of  the  young  people  of  the 
day. 

Somehow  to-day  Framlingham's  little  stories  and  jokes  fell 
rather  flat  upon  the  ears  of  his  client,  for  Arthur  Wilford  was  pre- 
occupied and  dull.  Framlingham  saw  this,  and  assumed  a  more 
serious  tone.  '  Come,  my  old  friend,'  he  said,  laying  his  hand 
upon  Wilford's  arm,  '  we're  out  of  spirits  to-day.  I  think  I  know 
the  reason.     Our  nephew,  eh  ?' 

*  It's  town-talk,  I  suppose,'  said  Arthur  Wilford  gloomily. 
Framlingham  nodded.     *  I  knew  how  it  would  be,'  he  went  on, 

*  when  he  got  into  Petworth's  hands.' 

'  He's  a  confounded  rascal,  eh  ?' 

'He  has  not  such  a  bad  name,'  said  Framlingham.  'A 
vnrecker  if  you  like,  but  one  of  the  most  creditable  of  the  fraternity. 
He  looks  out  for  big  ships,  and  breaks  them  up  in  a  respectable 
manner.  He  has  a  beautifrd  place  down  in  South  Huntshire. 
That  he  got  out  of  the  Marquis  of  Brighton,  they  say ;  and  next,  I 
suppose,  he'll  get  Wilfordhurst.' 

Arthur  Wilford  ground  his  heel  on  the  floor  with  a  gesture  of 
impatience. 

Framlingham  looked  at  him  meaningly,  and  laid  his  hand  once 
more  on  his  arm  : 

*You  must  buy  it,  old  friend,  you  must  buy  it.  It's  worth 
more  to  you  than  anybody.  All  the  old  associations,  all  the  old 
influence,  would  come  to  you  unimpaired.' 

*  Anything  rather  than  it  should  come  to  that  villain  Pet- 
worth.' 

Framlingham's  face  brightened  involuntarily  as  he  reflected  that 
it  was  an  ill  wind  that  blew  nobody  any  good,  and  that  if  Arthur 
Wilford  bought  the  Wilfordshire  estate  there  would  be  a  good  deal 
of  work  cut  out  for  him,  present  and  prospective. 

But  tiie  gust  of  passion  that  had  shaken  Arthur  Wilford  soon 
subsided,  and  left  him  feeble  and  undecided. 
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<  I  don't  think  I'll  meddle  with  it,  after  all/  he  mattered,  shak- 
ing his  head. 

*  Welly  we  shall  see/  cried  Pramlingham,  shaking  his  head  too, 
'  we  shall  see.' 

A  stray  ray  of  sunshine  shot  in  at  this  moment  throngh  the 
dusty  window,  a  great  bar  of  twinkling  motes,  on  which  one  might 
well  have  thought  to  hang  a  coat  or  cloak.  It  lit  up  the  gray 
pallid  faces  of  the  lawyer  and  his  client  as  &ey  sat  by  the  rusty  old 
fender  in  front  of  the  fire.  Ev^i  that  looked  old  and  &ded  in  the 
bright  sunlight. 

'  I'm  tpo  old,  Framlingham  ;  too  old  to  change.' 

*  Come,  come,  old  friend,  no  despondency.  Bless  me,  we  have 
some  0alt  of  youth  left  in  us  yet.  By  the  way,  do  you  know  who 
this  Petworth  really  is  ?' 

*  No  ;  I  know  nothing  about  him  but  the  name.' 

*  Well,  I  heard  the  whole  story  the  other  day — not  the  full 
details,  but  the  outline  of  it.  It  appears  that  in  his  youth  this 
Petworth  was  a  clerk  in  a  lawyer's  office  in  the  country ;  and  that, 
being  a  good-looking  fellow  with  plenty  of  cheek,  he  succeeded  in 
attracting  the  attention  of  a  young  lady  belongiog  to  a  good  county 
family ;  and  that  matters  went  so  far  that  the  family  had  to  interfere, 
and  that  Petworth  was  forced  to  leave  the  place.  But  it  seems 
that  as  soon  as  he  was  gone  the  young  lady  also  was  found  to  be 
missing.' 

'  Go  on,'  said  Wilford,  whom  this  narrative  seemed  to  move  a 
good  deal. 

'Well,  of  course  there  was  a  great  scandal,  and  search  was 
made  for  the  pair  ;  and  it  appears  that,  partly  by  threats  and  jparUy 
by  bribes,  our  friend  was  induced  to  resign  his  claims  upon  the 
young  lady,  and  that  she  was  eventually  restored  to  the  custody  of 
her  relatives.  With  the  capital  acquired  in  this  peculiar  way,  he 
articled  himself  to  a  London  solicitor,  who  was  also  something  of  a 
money-dealer ;  and  here  he  made  himself  so  usefril  that  he  was,  after 
a  time,  taken  into  partnership,  and,  on  the  death  of  his  principal, 
succeeded  not  only  to  the  whole  practice,  but  also,  by  marrying  the 
widow  of  his  late  partner,  to  his  very  considerable  accumulations. 
Since  then  Petworth  has  flourished  amazingly,  and  bids  fair  to 
become  a  great  man.  I  shouldn't  wonder,  if  he  acquires  Wilford- 
hurst,  at  hearing  he  was  made  a  baronet.  Sir  Eobert  Petworth,  Bart. 
It  rings  as  well  as  any  of  them,  eh  ?' 

'  We  shall  see,'  said  Arthur  Wilford  grimly,  rising  to  take  his 
leave.  *  We  shall  see  who  will  be  riiaster  of  Wilfordhurst ;'  and  he 
walked  out,  looking  quite  bold  and  defiant.  '  Sooner  than  that 
scoundrel  shall  have  the  estate  I'U  spend  my  last  penny  to  stop 
him,'  he  muttered  to  himself. 

Arthur  Wilford  walked   briskly  along  through   the  sunshiny 
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spring  morning.  London  was  in  fall  spate,  and  everything  looked 
gay  and  brilliant.  But  by  the  time  he  had  crossed  the  Park,  and 
come  in  sight  of  Avenne-gardens,  he  felt  a  little  faint  and  weak,  as 
if  the  ground  he  stood  upon  were  not  very  steady ;  all  the  bright 
world  about  him  seemed  suddenly  cold  and  gray.  He  conquered 
these  feelings  by  a  strong  effort,  and  reached  his  own  doorstep 
safely. 

'  You  haven't  been  walking  both  ways,  sir,'  cried  Martin 
reproachfully. 

Wilford  nodded.  *  I  feel  a  little  giddy,  that's  all,  Martin.'  He 
sat  down  on  a  hall  chair,  and  rested  for  a  moment.  Martin  hastened 
to  get  his  master  a  glass  of  wine,  which  he  drank,  and  then  declared 
himself  all  right  again.  '  It's  the  glare  of  the  sun,  Martin,'  he  said. 
Martin  shook  his  head  doubtfully. 

Chapter  Vn. 

FBOM  THE  0GBB*8  CASTLE. 

Puffin  Abbey,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Petworth,  is  a  comfortable 
modem  red-brick  house,  gothic  in  its  external  details,  but  within 
fitted  up  with  all  modem  appliances  of  luxury  and  taste.  It  is  sur- 
roimded  by  •  pleasant  grounds  that  slope  down  to  a  swift  pellucid 
stream.  On  a  level  platform  of  turf  close  to  the  river  bank  stands 
a  gray  timewom  fragment  of  the  tower  of  the  old  abbey  church.  A 
few  shapeless  heaps  of  stones  covered  with  ivy,  fems,  and  other 
verdure,  mark  a  portion  of  the  outline  of  the  ancient  building.  The 
whole  of  the  ruins  are  embowered  in  trees  and  form  a  sweet  seques- 
tered retreat,  suitable  for  the  retirement  and  seclusion  of  Mr.  Pet- 
worth  as  he  smokes  his  Sunday-afternoon  cigar.  As  for  the  princes 
and  mitred  abbots  and  nobles  and  dames  of  high  degree  who,  tra- 
dition says,  were  buried  within  the  precincts  of  the  abbey,  as  well 
as  the  nameless  crowds  of  obscure  ecclesiastics,  they  sleep  peacefully 
enough  up  and  down  Mr.  Petworth's  garden.  His  asparagus-bed 
covered  the  site  of  a  tomb  of  a  Saxon  monarch,  his  apple-trees 
stmck  their  top  roots  into  the  cisterns  of  stone  that  held  the  bones 
and  dust  of  long-decayed  saints. 

The  main  ornament  of  PuflSn  Abbey  was  not,  however,  its  crum- 
bling stones,  or  its  subterranean  reservoirs  of  old  bones,  but  a  very 
charming  and  attractive  young  woman,  the  niece,  in  fact,  of  Mr. 
Petworth,  hight  Olivia  Brown.  She  was  a  fine  well-grown  girl 
of  eighteen  or  so,  with  dark  hair,  eyes  of  a  somewhat  almond  shape 
and  with  a  good  deal  of  eastern  softness  and  allurement  about 
them ;  her  nose  was  straight  and  well-cut,  with  a  somewhat  defiant 
upward  tilt,  an  expression  that  was  heightened  by  a  short  upper 
Up,  apt  to  curl  derisively  at  the  slightest  provocation.  The  under 
lip  matched  the  eyes  again,  being  full  and  ripe  and  attractive. 
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Her  months  habitually  half  opened,  showed  the  gleam  of  strong 
white  teeth  that  seemed  adapted  for  biting  the  hardest  substances. 
Olivia  was  always  well  attired  in  becoming  costmnes,  according  to 
the  seasons.  Her  uncle  Petworth  spared  no  expense  in  her  embel- 
lishment, for  she  was  the  very  apple  of  his  eye,  and  was  in  full 
possession  of  the  only  soft  place  in  his  obdurate  heart. 

No  high-jinks  ever  went  on  at  PuflSn  Abbey.  If  Mr.  Petworth 
had  rackety  sporting  friends,  they  did  not  show  there ;  spendthrift 
young  noblemen,  money-seeking  roues  were  never  introduced  by 
Petworth  within  the  penetration  of  his  country  retreat.  Puffin 
Abbey  was  decorous,  but  dull.  There  was  not  much  society  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  what  there  was  fought  shy  of  the  abbey. 
Petworth's  reputation  was  too  well  established  for  genteel  people 
to  ignore  his  peculiar  pursuits,  else  there  was  little  objectionable 
in  Mrs.  Petworth,  who  was  a  quiet  amiable  person,  rather  devout, 
and  much  given  to  works  of  benevolence  in  the  way  of  blankets, 
coals,  and  clothing  for  the  poor.  As  she  was  of  a  shy  retiring 
temperament,  she  did  not  regret  the  comparative  seclusion  in  which 
she  was  placed.  Petworth  himself  chafed  at  it  sometimes,  but  then 
he  was  not  often  down  there  for  long  together,  and  was  too  much 
engrossed  with  his  own  affairs  to  feel  the  want  of  society  very  keenly. 

But  Olivia  often  bitterly  lamented  her  isolation,  and  sighed  for 
a  more  varied  and  lively  existence.  One  of  the  chief  alleviations  of 
her  lot  was  an  occasional  visit  to  London  to  her  mother's  house. 
Olivia  had  been  brought  up  from  infancy  with  her  uncle  and  aunt, 
whom  she  had  been  taught  to  call  papa  and  mamma  ;  but  she  had 
not  been  left  in  ignorance  of  her  real  parentage,  and  she  knew  her 
real  mother  as  '  Mamma  Brown,'  a  title  shortened  by  Olivia  in  her 
early  ^years  to  Mam  Brown,  a  contraction  she  still  made  u^e  of. 
There  was  no  great  affection,  indeed,  between  mother  and  daughter, 
but  they  were  yet  very  good  friends,  especially  as  Olivia  was  gene- 
rally the  means  of  introducing  into  the  straitened  household  of  Mrs. 
Brown  luxuries  and  comforts  she  would  otherwise  have  had  to  forego, 
and  as  her  visits  were  the  occasion  of  a  series  of  gaieties  which  were 
as  much  relished  by  mother  as  daughter. 

*  Papa  won't  be  home  this  week,  Olivia,'  said  Mrs.  Petworth 
one  morning — the  very  morning  so  eventful  to  young  Wilford — at 
breakfjGist,  looking  up  f^om  a  letter  that  she  had  just  opened. 

*  0,  I'm  sorry  for  that,'  said  Olivia,  and  yawned  involuntarily 
at  the  thought  of  a  long  country  Sunday  with  Mrs.  Petworth.  '  0, 
by  the  way,'  she  said,  rustling  the  leaves  of  a  letter  under  her  hand, 
'  I  have  a  letter  this  morning  from  Mam  Brown.  She  wants  me  to 
go  and  see  her.  Don't  you  think  this  would  be  a  good  oppor- 
tunity now  papa  is  away  ?' 

Mrs.  Petworth  did  not  immediately  reply.  The  Petworths 
were  rather  jealous  of  Mrs.  Brown,  and  did  not  encourage  any  rap- 
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prochement  between  mother  and  daughter.  But  they  could  not 
put  a  stop  to  their  intercourse ;  and,  indeed,  Olivia  had  become  so 
much  accustomed  to  having  her  own  way  in  most  matters  that 
they  would  have  hardly  ventured  to  thwart  her.  After  Mrs. 
Petworth,  then,  had  glanced  over  at  Olivia  and  satisfied  herself  that 
the  young  lady  really  meant  going,  she  acquiesced  with  only  the 
most  feeble  protest. 

*  Yes  if  you  like,  Olivia,  certainly.  I  shall  feel  a  little  lonely ; 
but  go  if  you  wish.  But  you  had  better  take  Simpson  with  you,* 
— Simpson  being  Mrs.  Petworth's  maid,  also  serious  in  her  tend- 
encies,— *  she  will  be  such  a  protection.' 

'  You  would  be  lonely  without  Simpson,  mamma,'  said  Olivia, 
*  and  I  should  be  supremely  bothered  with  her.  Besides,  she  looks 
down  so  at  everything  at  Mam  Brown's,  that  it's  quite  painful  to 
see  the  altitude  assumed  by  her  nose.' 

Mrs.  Petworth  gave  in  on  that  point.  *  But  hadn't  I  better  see 
you  safe  to  Bodley-terrace,  Olivia  ?' 

*  0,  quite  absurd,  mamma !  Mam  Brown  will  meet  m&  at 
Waterloo,  and  what  is  the  use  of  your  knocking  yourself  up  ?' 

As  it  happened,  Mrs.  Brown  did  not  meet  her  daughter  at  the 
station,  not  knowing  by  what  train  she  would  come,  and  indeed 
only  coming  to  a  knowledge  of  her  daughter's  visit  by  a  short 
telegram  that  arrived  an  hour  or  so  before  its  sender.  Olivia,  how- 
ever, was  not  in  the  least  embarrassed  at  this,  and  made  the  porter 
put  her  packages  into  a  hansom,  driving  away  with  a  delightful 
sense  of  freedom  and  exhilaration. 

*  I  won't  go  to  Bodley-terrace  just  yet,*  she  said  to  herself; 
'  I'll  have  a  good  look  about  me  first.'  She  was  considerate  enough 
to  drive  to  Petworth's  oflfice  in  the  first  place,  but  Mr.  Petworth 
was  out.  Jobling  did  not  know  whether  he  would  be  back  that 
night  or  not.     As  often  as  not,  he  slept  at  his  dub. 

'  Jobling,  I  want  to  leave  my  luggage  here ;  and,  Jobling,  if  you 
are  not  very  busy,  could  you  take  it  for  me  to  Bodley-terrace  ?' 

Jobling  said  he  could ;  he  had  already,  as  it  happened,  to  take 
somebody  else's  baggage  to  the  same  place.  But  he  said  nothing 
about  this,  looking  forward  to  a  legitimate  profit  in  the  way  of  double 
cab-fiares. 

Olivia  sat  down  at  Mr.  Petworth's  desk  and  wrote  a  little  note 
to  him: 

'Dear  Papa, — Here  I  am  in  town,  come  to  see  Mam  Brown 
and  to  enjoy  myself.  Please  send  me  a  nice  little  cheque  to  make 
ducks  and  drakes  with.  I  have  only  five  pounds  left  of  what  you 
gave  me  ever  so  long  ago.  Please  make  Jobling  get  us  theatre 
tickets — two  stalls  for  every  night  from  Monday  to  Friday — for  the 
most  amusing  things  going.     Jobling  will  know.     I  am  going  to 
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Madame  Pomponi's  to  order  some  new  things,  and  I  shall  send  her 
to  you  for  a  cheque,  as  she  has  not  had  one  for  a  very  long  time ; 
and  don't  make  faces  over  the  iSgures.  Isha'n't  ask  you  to  come  and  ^ 
see  me,  as  I  know  you  hate  Bodley-terrace ;  but  if  you  are  a  good  boy 
I  will  go  home  with  you  the  next  Saturday  after  this,  and  shall  look 
out  for  you  by  the  five  train.     So  no  more  from  your 

'  Olivia.' 

Having  finished  her  letter,  Olivia  drove  ofi"  to  her  milliner's,  and 
then,  with  a  wry  face,  to  the  dentist's.  *  II  faut  aouffrir  pour  Hre 
belle,'  she  said  to  herself.  But  the  cheerful  old  gentleman  who  had 
the  superintendence  of  her  teeth  had  no  heroic  operations  to  propose 
this  time.  A  touch  with  a  file  and  a  little  good  advice  were  all  she 
had  to  endure  ;  and  with  a  happy  mind  she  went  oflf  to  Mudie's,  to 
remonstrate  with  the  manager  of  the  country  department  for  sending 
her  so  few  new  novels.  Finally  she  directed  her  chariot-wheels  to- 
wards Bodley-terrace,  not  along  the  back  streets,  but  right  down 
sparkling  Piccadilly. 

It  was  now  high  season  in  London :  the  sun  shining  brightly, 
the  trees  in  the  parks  in  their  fullest  green,  Piccadilly  crowded  with 
carriages,  everything  bright,  joyous,  charming,  especially  so  to  one 
just  passing  from  the  calm  and  seclusion  of  the  country.  Not  the 
least  charming  item  of  the  scene,  to  the  eyes  of  disinterested  ob- 
servers, was  the  bright  brown  face  of  Olivia  herself,  her  eyes  full  of 
fire,  her  features  glowing  with  animation  and  pleasure.  Loung^v 
from  the  Park,  high-stepping  youths  walking  to  their  clubs,  grand 
impassible  gentlemen  on  tall  horses,  clerks  hieing  homewards  from 
banks  and  public  offices,  wicked-looking  whiskered  men  in  mail- 
phaetons, — Olivia  had  her  toll  of  admiration  from  all  these.  Nor 
was  she  altogether  unconscious  of  the  tribute ;  for,  without  any  em- 
barrassing sense  of  individual  adoration,  a  sort  of  general  impression 
of  being  in  full  accord  with  all  the  brightness  and  magnificence  of 
the  scene  brought  to  her  heart  a  pleasant  half-intoxicating  elation. 

By  and  by  the  cab  turned  out  of  Knightsbridge,  and  the  scene 
assumed  a  quieter  aspect.  There  were  carriages  still  and  shops  of 
some  pretension,  but  the  former  were  of  the  quiet  domestic  order, 
whilst  the  shops  were  of  the  more  useful  family-repository  kind  of 
trade.  For  this  was  Bodley-street,  a  sober  decorous  thoroughfiare 
that  divides  the  chosen  land  of  aristocracy  from  the  plebeian  world 
roundabout.  Bodley-terrace  is  quite  at  the  foot  of  this  street,  and 
a  few  hundred  yards  away  from  the  aristocratic  purlieus.  The  cab- 
man did  not  know  it,  and  Olivia  was  obliged  to  point  out  the  way, 
and  the  man,  inwardly  surprised  that  so  distinguished-looking  a 
young  lady  should  be  bound  for  such  a  dingy-looking  place,  drew  up 
at  the  door  of  number  eight. 

The  houses  of  Bodley-terrace  are  tall  and  of  a  dull  red  brick,  quite 
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honeycombed  and  eaten  away  at  the  comers.  The  woodwork  abont 
them  has  an  eqnally  dingy  hne.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  honses 
receive  a  coat  of  paint  sometimes,  but  if  so  it  soon  wears  oflf  or  is 
overpowered  by  the  dirt  beneath,  and  they  resnme  their  nsual  dnsky 
appearance.  As  yet  the  terrace  is  a  residential  one,  and  its  in- 
habitants are  of  the  decayed  and  dowagered  order,  who  find  their 
honses  too  large  for  them  and  pat  np  cards  with  '  Apartments*  in 
their  windows,  and  let  their  rooms  fitfully  and  intermittently.  But 
there  are  not  wanting  signs  of  a  change.  A  photographer  has  estab- 
lished a  great  case  of  his  portraits  ontside  the  area-railings  ofnnmber 
ten,  a  German  mannfEu^er  of  pianoforte-strings  has  established 
himself  at  number  one,  and  a  French  blanchissettse  has,  it  is  said, 
made  an  offer  for  number  two,  which  has  been  empty  some  time,  with 
a  view  of  converting  it  into  a  general  clear-starching,  crimping,  and 
ironing  establishment.  If  this  comes  to  pass,  of  course  farewell  to 
the  respectability  of  Bodley-terrace. 

The  bell  at  number  eight  is  not  a  certain  tinkler.  It  rings  down 
below  in  some  back  regions,  whence  the  sound  of  it  cannot  reach  the 
upper  earth ;  the  wire  is  elastic  and  not  tightly  stretched ;  conse- 
quently the  visitor  is  never  quite  sure  whether  he  has  succeeded  in 
making  himself  heard.  Olivia  was  quite  aware  of  this  peculiarity  in 
the  visitors'-bell,  and  therefore  availed  herself  of  the  area-bell,  the 
machinery  of  which  was  more  simple  and  in  better  order. 

A  slatternly-looking  maid  appeared  in  the  space  below,  looked 
up,  recognised  Olivia  with  an  expansive  smile,  and  disappearing 
again,  after  a  little  delay  opened  the  front  door.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment Mrs.  Brown  appeared  in  the  doorway  of  the  parlour  that 
opened  out  of  the  passage  and  folded  her  daughter  in  her  arms — 
or  rather  in  the  old  faded  Paisley  shawl  that  Mrs.  Brown  was 
accustomed  to  wear  in  the  house,  and  that  did  duty  from  early 
morning  till  bedtime  at  night,  and  which  thus  performed  the  func- 
tions of  a  morning  wrapper,  a  midday  friletise,  and  an  evening 
opera-cloak.  That  shawl  and  a  threadbare  black  camlet  skirt  formed 
a  convenient  whole  of  slothful  costume  that  made  its  wearer  independ- 
ent of  changing  fashions-  and  almost  indifferent  to  the  charges  of 
the  laundress. 

Mrs.  Brown's  kiss  was  warmer  than  usual,  and  slightly  flavoured 
with  sherry ;  for,  after  her  trying  but  successful  campaign  of  the 
morning,  she  had  given  herself  a  little  treat,  and  had  hanselled  her 
five-pound  note  at  the  neighbouring  wine-merchant's. 

'  Come  in,  my  dear,  and  warm  yourself,  and  have  a  glass  of 
wine.  Your  room  will  be  ready  by  and  by,  dear ;  but  Jane  hasn't 
had  time  to  look  to  it  yet.  We  have  another  guest  in  the  house' 
— ^this  in  a  tone  of  extreme  mystery. 

Mrs.  Brown,  indeed,  was  nothing  unless  mysterious.  Her  whole 
life  was  a  mystery,  which  she  wrapped  up  in  the  most  tantalisiiig 
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veils  of  illusion.  Who  was  Brown  ?  people  asked.  Nobody  knew, 
except,  perhaps,  the  widow  Brown,  and  her  revelations  were  most 
perplexing  and  contradicting.  At  one  time  she  would  give  you  in- 
distinctly to  understand  that  Brown  was  a  man  of  large  estate,  and 
had  kept  a  pack  of  hounds,  and  ruined  himself  by  horseracing.  In  an- 
other mood,  Brown  would  be  held  up  to  reprobation  as  a  heartless 
adventurer,  who  had  squandered  his  wife's  fortune  and  left  her  to  her 
present  state  of  comparative  indigence.  Then  again  Brown  would 
be  quoted  as  an  example  of  high-minded  chivalrous  disinterestedness  ; 
or  a  little  later,  as  a  warning  to  trusting  women  to  put  no  faith  in 
the  sons  of  men.  It  would  have  been  hard  to  say  what  was  Mrs. 
Brown's  settled  belief  on  the  subject.  In  her  secluded  monotonous 
life,  as  she  sat  brooding  over  the  fire  from  mom  to  night,  she  had, 
^perhaps,  framed  for  herself  a  history  little  resembUng  the  bare  out- 
ward facts  of  her  existence,  which  varied  continually  in  colour  with 
the  changing  hues  of  her  immediate  feelings — a  history  more  real 
for  her  than  the  faded  blotted  memories  that  were  the  sole  relics  of 
a  sad  reality. 

*  We  were  talking  of  you  only  just  now,'  went  on  Mrs.  Brown, 
putting  her  finger  to  her  Up. 

*  Of  me  ?'  said  Olivia.     *  And  with  whom,  pray  T 

*  With  him.     0,  my  dear,  he's  so  handsome  and  so  unhappy !' 

*  Who  is  he,  then — ^your  friend  ?  Has  he  taken  the  drawing-room 
floor  ?'  asked  Olivia. 

'Hush!'  said  Mrs.  Brown;  'don't  you  hear  him  now? — 
listen.' 

'  I  hear  some  one  poking  the  fire  overhead ;  then  he  is  a  new 
lodger.  I'm  very  glad,  Mam  Brown,  and  I  hope  he'll  pay  you — 
this  one.' 

*  He's  pacing  the  floor  now.  Hark !'  said  Mrs.  Brown  impres- 
sively.    *  You'll  hear  him  groan  directly. 

In  fact  Mrs.  Brown  was  so  taken  up  with  her  new  lodger  that 
she  could  talk  of  nothing  else.  Olivia  grew  rather  tired  of  the  sub- 
ject, especially  as  she  could  extract  no  coherent  account  of  him  from 
the  excited  Mrs.  Brown.  At  the  same  time  her  curiosity  was 
aroused  by  her  mother's  pointed  descriptions  of  the  young  man,  who 
was  handsome,  aristocratic,  miserable. 

Presently  the  bell  rang  from  above,  and  Mrs.  Brown  started  ex- 
citedly to  her  feet.  *  Jane  can't  go,'  she  cried ;  *  she's  cleaning  the 
kitchen-stove — what  is  to  be  done  ?  Another  moment  may  be  too 
late.     I  feel  sure  I  heard  the  click  of  pistols  just  now.' 

*  Pooh  !'  said  Olivia.  '  The  poor  fellow  wants  something  to  eat, 
I  daresay ;  and  I  am  sure  I  do.  Look  here.  Mam  Brown,  I  will 
slip  on  one  of  Jane's  aprons  and  make  believe  to  be  the  servant,  and 
go  and  see  what  he  wants,  and  then  I'll  see  about  boiling  the  kettle. 
Why  did  you  have  the  stove  done  just  at  tea-time  ?' 
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*  My  dear,  Jane  wished  to  do  it,  as  there  was  company.  Well,  do 
go,  my  dear,  and  see  what  the  young  man  wants.  It  will  be  snch 
a  relief  to  one's  mind  to  know  that  he  is  safe ;  and  if  yon  find  him 
holding  a  pistol  to  his  head,  throw  yourself  upon  him  and  scream.' 

'  Indeed  I  shall  ran  away  as  fast  as  I  can  if  I  see  any  pistols 
abont,'  said  Olivia,  and  descended  into  the  kitchen. 

'  0,  miss !'  cried  Jane,  rising  from  her  knees  and  extending 
her  apron  as  if  to  shield  the  half  polished-grate  from  her  view.  *  I 
was  so  in  hopes  I  shonld  finish  it  before  you  came  down.' 

'Never  mind  the  polish,  Jane,'  cried  Olivia,  shivering,  'but 
put  some  fire  in  and  boil  the  kettle.  Now  give  me  one  of  your 
clean  aprons  and  that  little  tray.' 

Olivia,  made  up  as  one  of  the  prettiest  maid-servants  imaginable, 
knocked  at  the  drawing-room  door,  and  heard  a  musical  masculine 
voice  exclaim,  '  Come  in.' 

Chapteb  Viil. 

NOT  WITHOUT  C0K80LATI0N. 

When  he  left  Petworth's  ofiSce  a  ruined  man,  young  Westley  Wil- 
ford  desired  nothing  but  to  shrink  altogether  from  the  light  of  day, 
and  bury  himself  and  his  troubles  out  of  sight.  Some  people  might 
have  been  tempted  to  throw  themselves  into  the  river,  but  Wesfley 
had  too  healthy  a  mind  long  to  turn  his  thoughts  that  way.  He  was 
in  despair  to-day,  but  he  had  a  secret  conviction  that  he  would  come 
out  of  the  shadow  presently.  Misfortune  for  him  was  a  new  ac- 
quaintance, and  he  had  not  yet  thoroughly  realised  its  persistent 
nature,  and  the  small  chance  of  shaking  off  a  companion  who,  like 
the  old  man  of  the  sea,  sits  all  the  tighter  and  firmer  the  more 
tired  his  bearer  becomes  of  the  burden. 

In  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  he  then  was,  however,  the  thought 
of  a  retreat,  where  he  would  be  altogether  unknown  and  where  his 
eyes  would  not  come  in  contact  with  a  single  familiar  object,  was 
grateful  to  him.  He  could  not,  he  told  himself,  become  acquainted 
vrith  his  altered  circumstances  too  soon.  He  first  made  a  meal  at 
a  small  tavern  near  St.  James's  Park,  where  he  had  to  stand  against 
a  pewter  counter,  and  wield  his  knife  and  fork  as  well  as  he  could 
for  the  elbows  that  environed  him.  But  the  meat  was  good,  the 
potatoes  hot  and  mealy,  the  stout  creamy  and  consoling,  he  had 
sundry  coppers  in  change  out  of  eighteenpence,  there  wa&  nobody 
to  fee,  and  he  went  on  his  way  marvelling  to  himself  at  the  small 
return  a  man  gets  for  the  money  he  expends  on  pomps  and  vanities. 

It  is  not  a  long  walk  from  Westminster  to  Bodley-terrace,  and 
Westley  reached  the  dpor  of  number  eight  before  its  mistress  had 
returned.  The  maid  admitted  him,  however,  and  showed  him  into 
the  drawing-room,  and  presently  Mi;^.  Brown  came  back  and  has- 
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tened  to  assure  him  that  she  would  be  veiy  glad  to  receive  him  as 
an  inmate,  and  would  spare  no  pains  to  make  him  comfortable- 
There  was  a  tender  kind  of  interest  in  her  yoice,  and  she  was  evi- 
dently disposed  to  be  communicatiye  and  sympathetic ;  but  Westley 
objected  strongly  to  unburden  himself  to  a  gushing  landlady,  and, 
getting  rid  of  her  as  quickly  as  he  could,  disposed  himself  in  an 
easy-chair  by  the  fire  for  a  spell  of  brooding  and  reflecti(m« 

The  more  he  thought,  the  more  hopeless  was  the  complexion  his 
affairs  assumed.  The  only  resource  he  could  build  upon  was  a  kind 
of  claim  to  the  good  offices  of  Petworth ;  just  as  a  ruined  gambler 
may  sometimes  obtain  a  charitable  dole  from  the  hell  where  all  his 
money  has  been  sunk.  And  then  he  went  on  to  think  of  Avdrey — 
that  fair  young  girl  who  seemed  all  that  man  could  desire  in  a  wife, 
warm  yet  prudent,  loving  and  more  thoughtful  for  her  lover  than 
herself.  She  was  lost  to  him  altogether.  Her  future  was  depend- 
ent on  her  uncle,  and  it  would  be  the  height  of  cowardice  in  him  to 
endeavour  to  retain  an  attachment  that  might  blight  all  her  life  to 
come.  And  yet  he  longed  to  put  himself  right  ]|rith  her  if  he  could, 
to  show  her  that  he  was  not  the  mere  reprobate  and  spendthrift  that 
some  people  thought  him.  He  determined  at  last  to  write  her  a 
farewell  letter.  His  tormenting  thoughts  were  quieted  at  the  pros- 
pect of  opening  his  true  mind  to  the  girl  he  loved.  He  paced  up 
and  down  for  a  while,  bringing  his  ideas  to  a  focus.  Then  he  re- 
membered that  his  writing-materials  were  with  his  other  baggage, 
and  he  rang  the  bell  to  ask  if  his  things  had  arrived.  But  no  one 
attended  to  the  summons,  and  looking  about  him  he  saw  that  there 
were  writing-materials  in  a  small  letter-case  upon  the  table,  and 
helping  himself  to  what  he  wanted  he  began  to  write. 

*  My  dear  Audrey.  No,  that  was  too  cold ;  for  once  he  would 
call  her  '  My  darling.' 

He  had  written  thus  much  when  there  came  a  knock  at  the  door, 
and  with  instinctive  precaution  Westley  put  the  blotting-paper  over 
his  note  and  called  out,  '  Come  in.' 

He  did  not  look  up  firom  the  table ;  it  was  the  untidy  maid- 
servant no  doubt. 

'  I  think  you  rang,  sir  ?'  said  a  clear  musical  voice,  at  which 
he  started,  and  raising  his  eyes  beheld  a  very  pretty  young  woman, 
who,  notwithstanding  her  white  apron,  the  tray  in  her  hand,  and  her 
demure  carriage,  did  not  look  altogether  like  a  maid-of-all-work. 
Westley  rose  to  his  feet  instinctively,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  his  visit(Hr 
with  undisguised  admiration.  Olivia  cast  down  hers,  a  little  em- 
barrassed. 

*  1  certainly  rang,'  said  Westiey,  '  but  it  was  only  to  ask  about 
^y  l^g^e»  to  know  if  it  had  arrived.  Don't  trouble  yoursdif  to 
ask.  I  have  helped  myself  to  writing-matmals,  which  were  all  I 
wanteds' 
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'  But  you  are  sorely  going  to  take  some  refreshment.  It  is  six 
o'clock — would  you  not  like  some'tea  V 

'  0,  no,  I  won't  trouble  you/  said  Westley. 

*  Perhaps  you  are  going  out  to  dinner,  sir  T 

*  No ;  I've  had  something  to  eat,  and  I  don't  think  I  shall  want 
anything  more.' 

Mrs.  Brown's  cariosity  was  too  powerful  within  her  to  permit 
her  to  remain  tranquil  whilst  this  interview  was  going  on.  She  had 
been  listening  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  had  gradually  ascended  as 
£ar  as  the  drawing-room  floor,  and  now  stood  at  the  door  and  inter- 
posed in  the  discussion  : 

*  0,  Mr.  Wilford,  we  can't  allow  you  to  injure  yourself  with  fast- 
ing and  starvation ;  but  perhaps  you  would  prefer  a  little  cheerful 
society  to  moping  here  by  yourself.  If  you  will  condescend  to  join 
ns — ^my  daughter  and  me — at  our  humble  meal,  it  will  be  ready  in 
half  an  hour.' 

*  Ah,  this  is  your  daughter,'  said  Westley,  bowing  politely;  *I 
shall  be  delighted  to  make  her  acquaintance.  Yes,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  avail  myself  of  your  invitation.' 

Olivia  retired,  rather  vexed  at  the  turn  things  had  taken.  Mrs. 
Brown  held  her  ground,  and  indeed  advanced  into  the  middle  of  the 
room>  rubbing  her  hands. 

*  My  daughter,  you  see,  has  only  just  arrived.  She  has  been 
staying  with  relations  in  the  country — ^hi^y  distinguished  people 
— ^beautiful  country  seat — every  luxury  you  can  imagine — a  great 
change,  indeed,  to  my  humble  home.  But  after  all,  Mr.  Wilford, 
when  you  feel  here' — laying  her  hand  upon  her  heart — *  that  you 
have  acted  in  an  honourable  disinterested  way,  poverty  is  quite  en- 
durable.' 

'  No  doubt,'  said  Wilford ;  *  but  at  this  moment  I  have  a  letter 
to  write  :  in  half  an  hour,  then,  I  will  join  you  at  tea.' 

'  A  tantot,  then,'  said  Mrs.  Brown,  waving  her  hand  gracefully, 
and  retiring. 

*  0  Mam,'  said  Olivia,  as  Mrs.  Brown  made  her  appearance  in 
her  own  sitting-room,  *  why  did  you  ask  the  young  man  to  join  us? 
It  is  throwing  ourselves  at  his  head.' 

'  Nothing  of  the  kind,'  replied  Mrs.  Brown  with  dignity ;  '  I  am 
only  too  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  showing  him  some  little  at- 
tention.' 

Westley  tried  to  resume  the  thread  of  his  ideas,  and  to  take  up 
his  farewell  letter  to  Audrey.  But  he  was  no  longer  in  the  mood. 
The  fervid  impulses  that  had  moved  him  just  now  had  died  away. 
Whilst  he  sat  with  the  paper  before  him,  vainly  trying  to  bring  to 
mind  all  the  things  he  ought  to  say,  the  prominent  idea  in  his  mind 
was  the  image  of  the  young  girl  he  had  just  seen.  That  he  should 
see  her  again  in  half  an  hour's  time,  that  he  should  spend  the  whole 
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eyening  with  her,  these  were  conpiderations  that  engrossed  his  whole 
attention.  Past  and  future  might  shift  for  themselves  for  a  while ; 
the  present  moiQ^nt^  that  had  become  all  of  a  sadden  quite  radiant 
for  him,  should  engross  all  his  thoughts. 

Westley  soon  made  himself  quite  at  home  in  Mrs.  Brown's  par- 
lour. He  helped  Olivia  to  cut  bread  and  butter ;  he  cooperated  in 
the  toasting  of  the  sally-lunn ;  he  gratified  Mrs.  Brown  by  some 
lively  stories,  in  which  there  figured  a  countess  or  two  and  a  young 
duke — stories  that  so  impressed  that  lady,  that  for  a  whole  hour 
she  forbore  any  allusion  to  her  friend  Lady  Blacklock,  otherwise  her 
trump  conversational  card.  He  watched  Olivia  with  a  good  deal  of 
interest.  There  was  a  kind  of  mystery  about  her  which  excited 
his  curiosity.  She  was  very  superior  to  her  mother  in  education, 
manners,  everything ;  and  she  did  not  resemble  her  in  any  one  point. 
Then  her  manner  to  Mrs.  Brown,  although  pleasant  and  fnendly, 
was  not  filial ;  and  there  was  a  kind  of  deference  on  the  part  of  the 
mother  that  did  not  seem  altogether  natural. 

'Ah,'  said  Mrs.  Brown,  when  Olivia  was  absent  from  the  room 
for  a  few  moments,  'humble  as  are  my  means,  Olivia,  there  is 
no  doubt,  will  be  a  prize  worth  winning.  The  relations  with 
whom  she  has  been  staying  are  enormously  rich.  Olivia  is  the 
apple  of  their  eyes ;  they  have  no  near  relations  but  us.  These 
considerations  lead  me  to  sacrifice  my  own  feelings  for  the  good 
of  the  child.* 

'  That's  very  thoughtful  of  you,  I'm  sure,'  said  Westley.  '  She 
is  a  charming  girl,  and  worthy  of  any  good  fortune  that  may  come 
to  her.' 

'Yes,'  said  Mrs.  Brown  significantly,  'and  she  would  be  a 
fortune  to  any  one  lucky  enough  to  win  her.' 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  Jobling  arrived  in  a  cab  with  the 
united  baggage  of  young  Westley  and  Olivia.  It  was  all  piled  in 
the  hall  together,  and  the  cabman,  who  was  slightly  and  good- 
naturedly  in  liquor,  demanded  an  extra  '  tip'  on  the  ground  of  its 
evidently  being  a  wedding  job. 

Mrs.  Brown  said  it  was  quite  ominous,  and  that  she  felt  certain 
that  as  they  had  come  together — these  boxes  and  things — ^they 
would  leave  together,  and  that  there  would  be  a  wedding  in  the 
house  before  long.  But  she  confided  the^e  matters  only  to  Jane, 
the  maid-of-all-work,  and  did  not  venture  to  repdtit  them  before 
Olivia,  who  had  a  wUy  of  putting  down  her  mother  and  trampling 
on  her  that  made  Mrs.  Brown  careful  of  what  she  said  before 
her.  Jobling  brought  this  much  news  :  his  master  had  gone  out 
of  town,  and  would  not  be  back  for  a  week,  and  nothing  was  to  be 
sent  on  to  him  but  telegrams. 

'  That  is  a  nuisance  for  me,'  said  Olivia,  when  she  heard  of  it. 
'  I  sha'n't  get  my  cheque  now  till  he  comes  back,  and  all  the  theatre 
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tickets.  Well,  I  must  write  to  mamma  for  money,  and  she  is  so 
stingy.' 

This  was  said  as  Olivia  was  preparing  herself  for  bed,  Mrs. 
Brown  having  come  into  her  room  to  say  good-night  and  enjoy  a 
little  farther  gossip. 

'  I  can  lend  yon  a  pound  or  two  to  go  on  with,  dear,'  said 
Mrs.  Brown,  with  all  the  pride  of  unaccustomed  wealth ;  '  so  don't 
worry  about  that ;  and,  Olivia,  what  do  you  think  of  dear  Westley  ? 
Is  he  not  a  noble  fellow  ?' 

*  He  is  not  bad  in  himself,'  said  Olivia  calmly,  her  mouth  full 
of  hair-pins;  'but  what  a  pity  he  has  made  away  with  all  his 
money.' 

*  Ah,  you  young  people  are  so  mercenary,'  said  Mrs.  Brown, 
with  a  sigh.  '  If  I  were  a  young  girl  with  a  fortune,  there  would 
be  nothing  I  should  like  better  than  to  devote  myself  to  dear  West- 
ley,  and  make  up  to  him  what  he  has  lost.' 

*Why  don't  you  make  him  a  proposal.  Mam?  You  could 
offer  him  a  comfortable  home,  and  he  could  look  after  your  lodgers 
and  see  they  did  not  cheat  you  so  shamefully.' 

Mrs.  Brown  aimed  a  slap  at  her  daughter's  shoulders,  which 
that  young  lady  evaded,  laughing.  Then  she  shook  her  head,  sighed, 
and  bade  good-night. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  doubtful  whether  Olivia  did  not  see  in  her 
visions  that  night,  or  perhaps  in  her  first  morning  dream  ere  she 
awoke,  some  faint  image  of  the  handsome  and  unlucky  young 
gentleman,  spendthrift  as  he  might  be. 

Chapter  VIH. 

GOING,  GOING,  GONE  ! 

The  announcement  of  a  general  sale  at  Wilfordhurst  created,  as 
was  natural,  a  considerable  excitement  in  the  neighbourhood.  What- 
ever might  have  been  the  origin  of  the  Wilfords,  to  what  particular 
stratum  of  the  landed  aristocracy  they  might  be  assigned,  whether 
among  the  regular  stratified  series  of  wool,  iron,  cotton,  shoddy, 
coal,  and  general  plunder,  or  to  the  interpenetrating  Plutonic  veins 
of  law  or  war,  does  not  matter  much.  At  all  events,  they  had 
lived  long  enough  at  Wilfordhurst  to  be  looked  upon  as  belonging 
to  the  settled  institutions  of  the  country.  To  have  been  Master  of 
the  Pitchcroft  Hounds,  and  to  have  had  your  portrait  painted  by  the 
President  of  the  Boyal  Academy,  in  a  scarlet  coat  surrounded  by  a 
forest  of  wagging  tails — why,  if  it  comes  to  a  pedigree  you  don't 
want  to  go  beyond  such  a  gentleman  as  that,  and  such  had  been  the 
old  Squire,  the  fetther  of  Westley. 

And  now  that  the  treasures  of  the  big  house  were  revealed — 
now  that  Jack  and  Tom  might  tread  those  sacred  corridors  once 
Third  Sbbies,  Vol.  VII.  F.S.  Vol.  XXVII.  DD 
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the  sabject  of  an  almost  religions  awe,  and  at  the  price  of  a  shilling 
catalogue  swagger  about  the  drawing-rooms,  lounge  in  the  settees, 
criticise  the  pictures,  clatter  up  and  down  the  staircases,  turn  over 
the  feather-beds,  and  admire  their  own  fresh-coloured  faces  in  the 
mirrors, — Jack  and  Tom,  and  all  the  country  side,  concentrated 
themselves  in  dog-cart,  chaise,  wagonette,  sociable,  and  sulky,  upon 
the  courts  and  halls  of  Wilfordhurst.  Notwithstanding  the  general 
and  poignant  regret  felt  for  the  decheance  of  the  Wilford  family, 
everybody  was  very  jolly  over  it.  Each  vehicle  carried,  in  addition 
to  its  load  of  merry  countryfolk,  a  well-furnished  basket  or  hamper, 
and  stone  jars  and  even  casks  of  strong  ale  were  passing  continu- 
ally between  the  big  house  and  the  Star  at  Great  Fordham.  Brown, 
indeed,  fully  alive  to  the  chances  of  traffic,  had  out  his  cricketing 
marquee,  to  set  it  up  in  the  park,  and  did  a  roaring  trade  in  refresh- 
ments, and  his  own  yard  was  crammed  with  vehicles,  and  his  bar 
with  thirsty  noisy  customers  from  early  mom  till  eve. 

Then,  too,  there  set  in  a  stream  of  visitors  from  the  station 
— dusty  seedy-looking  men  and  hard-faced  husky  women  of  the 
type  you  may  see  about  any  auction-room  in  London ;  dealers,  too, 
of  sallow  eager  aspect,  ready  to  put  a  price  on  anything,  from  a 
Chelsea  cup  to  a  reputed  Titian.  All  this  last  division  were  of  very 
little  advantage  to  the  town  and  trade  of  Fordham.  They  brought 
their  own  refreshments  in  Various  receptacles,  from  greasy  news- 
papers, cotton  handkerchiefs,  and  black  bottles,  to  silver  sandwich- 
boxes  and  natty  flasks  of  the  same  genuine  hall-marked  metal. 

Mr.  Arthur  Wilford  had  made  up  his  mind  to  attend  this  sale — 
not  the  whole  affair,  which  was  to  last  five  days,  but  the  principal 
day,  when  the  plate,  pictures,  articles  of  vertu,  and  family  heir- 
looms were  to  be  sold.  This,  by  common  consent,  was  marked  out 
^s  the  aristocratic  day.  All  the  best  people  of  the  neighbourhood 
were  then  expected  to  attend,  and  form  a  sort  of  golden  nucleus  to 
the  rude  nebulous  mass  of  vulgar  buyers.  He  ordered  his  nieces  to 
accompany  him.  Audrey  would  gladly  have  stayed  at  home,  but  as 
her  uncle  relied  upon  her  help,  he  being  somewhat  short-sighted  and 
very  helpless  in  scenes  of  bustle  and  confusion,  she  made  a  sacrifice 
of  her  own  feelings,  and  consented  to  go.  It  would  be  a  trial  to  her 
to  see  the  home  that  had  been  Westley*s,  and  which  might  eventu- 
ally have  been  hers,  thus  broken  up,  and  all  the  world  making  meny 
over  his  misfortunes.  But  Audrey  had  made  up  her  mind  as  to  her 
course,  and  held  to  it  with  consistent  firmness.  All  that  she  and 
her  sister  had  in  the  world,  or  could  depend  upon  for  the  future,  was 
at  her  uncle's  disposal.  There  was  no  reasonable  prospect  of 
Westley  ever  being  able  to  retrieve  his  position.  Gratitude,  and 
an  affection  almost  filial,  prompted  her  to  resolve  to  devote  her 
future  life  to  the  care  of  her  nucleus  declining  years.  This  and  the 
care  of  her  younger  sister,  whom  she  hoped  to  see  ere  long  the 
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object  of  some  attachment  more  propitions  than  her  own,  offered  her 
aims  and  objects  in  life  which,  if  they  did  not  satisfy  her  secret 
hopes  and  aspirations,  were  still  honourable  and  pleasing  enough. 

Several  days  before  the  sale  Audrey  received  a  letter  from 
Westley.  It  was  not  the  one  he  had  made  a  brief  beginning  of  on 
the  night  he  first  saw  OUvia,  bnt  a  more  elaborate  and  colder  docu- 
ment, intended  rather  to  justify  his  own  conduct  than  to  touch  her 
heart  or  win  her  compassion.  Audrey,  however,  did  not  open  the 
letter.  She  took  it  to  her  ^nole,  telling  him  that  she  should  much 
like  to  read  and  consider  it,  but  that  she  would  be  guided  by  his 
wishes. 

*  Then  my  wish  is,'  cried  Arthur,  Wilford,  *  that  the  letter  be 
sent  back  unopened.  You  think,  Audrey,  that  Westley  is  breaking 
his  heart  about  you,  and  expiating  his  sins  in  sackcloth  and  ashes. 
It  is  in  the  ashes  of  burnt  cigars  then — in  the  sackcloth  of  the 
scene-painter.  I  don't  speak  to  hurt  your  feelings,  Audrey,  but  to 
open  your  eyes,  and  show  you  what  manner  of  man  this  is  you  have 
made  a  hero  of.  Well,  what  think  you  of  his  being  seen,  only  a  day 
or  two  ago,  dining  sumptuously  at  Bichmond,  his  companion  a  very 
handsome  girl,  whose  acquaintance  he  can  hardly  have  made  in  any 
honest  way  ?     That  I  have  the  testimony  of  an  eye-witness  for.' 

The  eye-witness  had,  by  the  way,  overlooked  the  presence  of 
Mrs.  Brown,  the  motl^er  of  the  handsome  young  woman.  But  the 
fact  of  the  dinner  at  Bichmond  was  undeniable.  Still  there  was 
nothing  in  it  but  a  proof  of  Westley's  good-nature,  and  also,  per- 
haps, of  his  rashness.  But  he  was  bored  above  bearing  by  his 
seclusion,  and  Mrs.  Brown  was  the  original  author  of  the  pro- 
ject. 

Still  Audrey  was  too  just  to  condemn  Westley  unheard. 

'We  have  no  right  to  call  him  to  account,'  she  said  to  her 
uncle.  *I  don't  see  why  he  should  not  dine  at  Bichmond  if  he 
likes ;  and  I  know  how  ill-natured  men  are  in  telling  tales  of  then* 
friends.  However,  I  will  send  his  letter  back  as  you  wish  it ;  and 
perhaps  it  is  best.' 

Audrey  put  a  sorrowful  little  note  into  the  packet : 

*  Dear  Westley, — My  uncle  thinks  I  had  better  not  read  your 
letter,  and  so  I  return  it  to  you  unopened.  Don't  be  hurt,  be- 
cause, if  circumstances  were  different,  I  should  like  to  hear  from 
you  veiy,  very  much.  But  we  had  better  put  out  of  our  minds  all 
thought  of  what  can  never  be.  Etheldreda.' 

However  kindly  the  thing  may  be  put,  the  sight  of  an  unopened 
letter  returned  from  its  recipient  is  not  likely  to  conciliate  the  self- 
love  of  the  sender.  Westley  was  angry,  indignant,  hardly  read  the 
note,  which  he  tore  into  a  thousand  fragments,  a^d  bestowed  on 
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Audrey  siindry  epithets,  snch  as  prude,  cold-hearted,  Miss  Prudence; 
and  that  evening  he  took  Olivia  to  the  opera,^  still  under  the  convoy 
of  Mam  Brown. 

This,  however,  was  the  last  opportunity  that  Westley  had  of 
acquitting  himself  thus  indiscreetly.  It  so  happened  that  a  friend 
of  Petworth's,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  persons  both  of  Westley 
and  Olivia,  was  present  in  the  stalls,  and  he  was  so  struck  by  the 
incongruity  of  their  association  under  existmg  circumstances  that  he 
lost  no  time  in  telegraphing  to  Petworth,  and  asking  him  if  it  was 
with  his  knowledge  that  his  daughter — ^known  only  to  this  person  as 
Petworth's  daughter — was  present  at  public  entertainments  with 
Westley  Wilford.  The  message  brought  Petworth  at  once  back  to 
town,  and  he  forthwith  presented  himself  at  No.  8  Bodley-terrace. 
Mrs.  Brown  received  in  private  a  very  strong  setting-down,  but  he 
said  nothing  to  Olivia,  except  to  bid  her  pack  up  her  things  and 
accompany  him  immediately.  Olivia  complied  with  a  very  bad 
grace,  but  Petworth  took  up  his  position  on  the  parlour  hearth-rug, 
and  holding  Mrs.  Brown  in  a  sort  of  honourable  captivity,  would  not 
stir  therefrom  till  all  Olivia's  effects  had  been  brought  down  and 
placed  in  readiness  in  the  hall. 

Petworth  said  very  little  to  his  adopted  daughter  till  after  they 
reached  his  chambers  in  Victoria-street.  When  he  had  established 
Olivia  in  a  comfortable  arm-chair  by  the  fire,  had  opened  his  letters, 
and  mastered  their  contents — 

'  Ah !'  he  said,  taking  one  little  billet  out  of  the  heap  and 
spreading  it  out  before  him,  *  I  see  you  had  the  grace  to  announce 
your  arrival  in  town — um,  um  !  Well,  Olivia,  I  don't  object  to  your 
enjoying  yourself;  but  I  must  say  I  don't  think  Mrs.  Brown  is  cut 
out  to  be  the  chaperon  of  a  young  lady  like  you.  She  was  senti- 
mental and  flighty  as  a  girl,  and  she  seems  to  get  worse  as  she  gets 
older.     But  never  mind  about  that.' 

'  0,  but  I  do  mind,'  said  Olivia,  who  was  evidently  a  little 
rufiSed  in  temper;  *  she  is  my  mother,  please  remember  !' 

'  My  dear  Olivia,'  said  Petworth,  *  left  to  your  mother's  care,  you 
would  probably  at  this  moment  have  been  a  kitchen  drudge  in  a  third- 
rate  lodging-house.  Judge  whether  you  owe  more  to  her  than  you  do 
to  us,  who  have  spared  neither  pains  nor  cost  to  make  you  an  ele- 
gant accomplished  girl.  But  my  objection  is  not  to  Mrs.  Brown, 
but  the  sort  of  people  you  are  likely  to  meet  at  her  house — bankrupt 
captains  and  broken-down  young  gamesters,  like  the  youth  she  has 
there  now.' 

*  As  for  that,  I  have  never  met  any  one  there  till  this  time — a 
very  nice  gentlemanly  fellow.' 

'  With  whom  you  went  to  the  opera  ?' 

'  Yes,  with  Mam  Brown  :  there  was  no  harm  in  that.' 

Petworth  shrugged  his  shoulders.     '  I  don't  think  I'd  do  that 
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sort  of  tbing  again.     It  gets  you  talked  about.     But  never  mind 
that.     Did  you  go  anywhere  else  with  him  T 

*  To  Richmond, — for  a  row  on  the  river,  and  so  on, — still  with 
the  Mam,  of  course.' 

*  Of  course  ;  well,  did  you  pay  the  young  man's  expenses  ?' 

*  How  absurd !  why  you  know  how  short  of  money  I  was.* 

*  Then  he  paid  yours,  I  suppose  ?' 

*  0,  how  do  I  know  who  paid  ?'  said  Olivia  contemptuously. 
'  Somebody  paid,  I  suppose.     Possibly  Mam  Brown.' 

'  Pish  !'  said  Petworth ;  *  never  mind  that.  Do  you  know  that 
this  young  fellow  is  ruined,  root  and  branch ;  and  that  he  owes  me 
a  lot  of  money,  which  I  shall  never  get  ?' 

'  All  the  better,'  said  Olivia ;  *  then  I  need  feel  no  sense  of  obli- 
gation if  he  has  been  at  any  expense  for  me :  you  can  score  it  off 
the  account,  you  know.' 

Petworth  looked  at  Olivia  for  a  moment  as  if  he  would  like  to 
box  her  ears ;  .then  his  face  cleared,  and  he  smiled  benignly. 

*  Olivia,  my  dear,'  he  said,  'I  believe  you  have  attained  the  true 
aristocratic  insouciance.  It  is  a  charming  gift  for  a  rich  man's  child, 
although  I  doubt  whether  it  would  be  appreciated  in  a  third-class 
lodging-house.  But  never  mind  that.  Olivia,  I  believe  that  you 
have  talent  and  courage.  Well,  listen  to  me,  and  judge  of  the 
future  that  I  have  marked  out  for  you.  After  that  you  can,  if  you 
please,  return  to  Bodley-terrace,  to  Mrs.  Brown  and  her  bankrupt 
lodger.' 

*  Papa,'  said  Olivia,  rising,  and  walking  up  to  Petworth's  desk 
she  laid  her  hand  affectionately  on  his  shoulder,  '  I  know  that  I 
owe  everything  to  you,  and  I  feel  your  great  kindness  in  all  respects. 
Don't  think,  because  I  was  a  little  cross  at  your  taking  me  away  so 
suddenly,  that  I  was  undutiful  to  you.  But,  then.  Mam  Brown  is 
my  mother,  and  I  owe  her  something  surely.' 

'  You  were  put  out  to  nurse,  Olivia,  when  you  were  a  fortnight 
old  ;  from  that  time  till  we  adopted  you  I  don't  think  your  mother 
saw  you  more  than  once  a  quarter.  Anything  she  may  have 
expended  on  your  early  maintenance — and  we  had  eighteen  months' 
arrears  to  pay  when  we  took  you  away  from  your  nurse — anything 
thus  expended  has  been  repaid  her  over  and  over  again.  She  is 
the  author  of  your  being  indeed,  Olivia,'  said  Petworth,  rubbing  his 
hands  and  smiling  sardonically  ;  '  but  she  has  disposed  of  the  copy- 
right, my  dear,  and,  like  most  authors,  was  only  too  glad  of  an  offer 
for  it.' 

Olivia  went  back  to  her  seat  without  a  word,  and,  sitting  down 
by  the  fire,  shaded  her  eyes  with  her  hands  and  rocked  herself  gently 
to  and  fro.     Petworth  watched  her  keenly,  but  not  unkindly. 

*  My  dear,'  he  said  at  last,  *  I  don't  wish  to  disenchant  you 
with  life ;  I  only  want  to  show  you  its  ultimate  bases.  I  have  drawn 
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one  picture  fof  you,  now  let  me  try  my  hand  at  another.  What 
would  you  say,  Olivia,  to  being  the  mistress  oF  a  fine  ancestral 
estate — one  of  the  real  aristocracy  of  the  country;  your  husband, 
we'll  say,  a  Member  of  Parliament,  or  perhaps  in  the  House  of  Lords 
— one  of  the  Government,  out  or  in  ;  you  the  centre  of  your  ovm 
coterie,  with  noblemen  and  statesmen  quarrelling  for  your  smiles  ? 
What  do  you  think  of  that,  Livy — eh  ?' 

*  I  did  not  know  that  you  had  such  a  fertile  imagination,  papa,' 
said  Olivia  coldly,  without  turning  her  eyes  in  his  direction. 

'  Imagination — pish !  I  know  how  many  beans  make  five,  and 
that  is  worth'  all  the  imagination  in  the  world, — eh  ?  With  your 
father  lord  of  the  manor  of  Wilfordhurst — a  baronet,  too,  perhaps — 
Gad  !  I've  got  claims  on  the  Government,  in  black  and  white  too,  my 
dear, — and  with  you,  Olivia,  doing  the  honours  of  a  first-rate  country 
mansion!' 

*  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  Mrs.  Petworth  then  ?'  asked 
Olivia. 

'Bibles  and  blankets,'  said  Petworth;  'give  her  these,  she's 
content.  You  shall  be  the  real  lady  of  the  manor,  Livy  ;  and  we'll 
fill  our  new  house  with  tip-top  people.  There,  Olivia,  brighten  up 
your  face  and  trust  to  your  old  dad  to  look  after  your  welfare. 
Come,  you  shall  go  with  me  to-morrow  and  look  at  the  place  I  think 
of  buying.' 

*  Then  you  haven't  actually  bought  it  ?' 

*As  near  as  possible.  I  am  to  have  an  answer  to-morrow. 
But  I  don't  doubt  how  it  will  be.' 

*  Is  it  with  young  Wilford  that  you  are  bargaining,  papa  ?' 

'  Pooh  !  the  matter's  out  of  his  hands  long  ago.  Bradshaw,  the 
banker  of  Fordham,  has  mortgages  to  the  extent  of  eighty  thousand 
pounds.  He  has  taken  possession,  and  naturally  he  is  anxious  to  get 
back  his  money.  Well,  I  have  eighty  thousand  pounds  at  my  com- 
mand ;  you  see  the  advantage  now  of  having  five  shiUings  in  your 
pocket,  eh  ?  I  offer  our  friend  Bradshaw  to  step  into  his  shoes. 
Now  mind  you,  Livy,  I'm  putting  great  confidence  in  you  in  telling 
you  all  this.  Well,  our  respectable  old  banker  gives  me  an  answer 
to-morrow;  my  eighty  thousand  is  ready — the  banker  covets 
money  badly — unless  something  very  cross  turns  up,  the  estate  is 
mine.' 

*  But  not  your  very  own,'  said  Olivia ;  *  even  then  you  vrill  only 
be  the  mortgagee,  like  Bradshaw.' 

*  Trust  me  for  that,'  said  Petworth.  '  I  have  got  mortgage  bonds 
in  that  sale,  signed  by  our  young  fidend,  to  the  tune  of  fifty  tiiou- 
sand  pounds.' 

*  0  papa,  does  he  owe  you  so  much  as  that  ?' 

*Pooh  !  never  mind  that,'  said  Petworth;  *  I  don't  suppose  I 
could  get  five  hundred  pounds  upon  them  if  I  went  into  the  market; 
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bnt  they  are  worth  all  the  money  to  me,  because,  as  I  told  yon,  I 
know  how  many  beans  make  five.' 

Petworth  laughed,  jingled  his  keys,  locked  up  his  safe,  and  put 
his  hat  on  his  head.  '  Come,  Olivia,'  he  said,  *  VH  give  myself  a 
holiday  to  run  about  town  with  you.  IWe  secured  rooms  for  us  at 
Long's  Hotel,  and  to-night  we'll  have  a  box  at  the  Lyceum,  and 
see  what  L-ving  can  do  in  Hamlet.  To-morrow  we'll  go  down 
and  look  at  our  new  estate.  There's  a  sale  going  on  at  the  house, 
and  you  shall  have  carte  blanche  to  buy  what  you  like.' 

'  Ah,  you  are  a  good  old  man  after  all,'  said  Olivia,  giving  him 
a  kiss. 

Chapter  X. 

A  SUDDEN  CALL. 

^Here's  the  banker's  carriage  come  to  meet  us,'  said  Petworth, 
as  the  train  stopped  at  Fordham  Station.  '  Upon  my  soul  that's 
thoughtful  of  Bradahaw!' 

There  was' a  considerable  crowd  at  the  station  that  morning,  for 
the  sale  at  Wilfordhurst  brought  a  good  many  people  down  from 
London.  The  railway  'bus  was  crowded  from  roof  to  steps,  all  the 
regular  flies  that  plied  from  the  station  were  taken  up,  and  the  few 
irregular  vehicles  that  appeared  only  at  times  of  steeplechases, 
flower-shows,  confirmations,  or  other  occasions  of  local  excitement, 
had  been  seized  upon  ere  the  train  had  well  stopped.  Petworth  waa 
therefore  pleased  to  find  a  vehicle  in  readiness  for  him,  and  was 
dragging  Olivia  through  the  press  towards  it,  when  he  saw  an 
elderly  gentlemen  with  two  young  ladies  on  his  arm  make  for  the 
carriage  door  and  enter  the  vehicle,  respectfully  saluted  by  the  ser- 
vants in  attendance. 

'  Hi !'  cried  Petworth  to  the  footman,  poking  at  him  with  his 
stick  in  his  excitement  ;  '  you  John  Thomas,  is  not  Mr.  Bradshaw's- 
carriage  here  for  me — for  Mr.  Petworth  ?' 

*  No,  it  ain't,'  said  John  Thomas  sulkily,  wiping  off  from  his 
sleeve  the  impression  of  the  fende  of  Petworth's  stick.  *  We  don't 
know  no  such  party ;'  and  he  climbed  up  to  the  coach-box,  the  car- 
riage rolling  luxuriously  away. 

*  That's  strange,'  said  Petworth,  a  little  disconcerted.  '  Station- 
master,'  he  cried,  seizing  that  official,  by  the  arm,  *who  is  that 
just  gone  off  in  Bradshaw's  carriage  ?' 

*  Mr.  Arthur  Wilford  and  his  daughters  or  nieces  :  they  say  he's 
going  to  buy  the  estate,  sir.' 

*  The  deuce  !'  said  Petworth  between  his  teeth.  *  "Well,  come 
along,  Olivia,  we  must  walk — it  isn't  far;  I've  got  to  meet  the 
banker  at  the  White  Hart,  and  I'll  give  that  rascally  servant^some- 
thing  to  remember  me  by.' 

They  trudged  along  a  rather  muddy  road  some  half  a  mile  to 
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Fordham.  Petworth  had  previously  secured  a  private  room  at  the 
White  Hart,  and  Ludwick,  his  legal  adviser,  was  waiting  there  to 
receive  him.  But  no  banker.  Instead  of  Mr.  Bradshaw  in  person, 
there  was  a  note  from  him,  addressed  to  Petworth,  which  he  broke 
eagerly  open.  He  frowned  and  turned  a  little  pale  with  anger  as  he 
read  it.     Then  he  flung  it  over  to  Ludwick. 

*  All  oflf,  eh  T  said  the  latter  laconically,  after  having  perused 
the  note  carefully.  *  Well,  I  fancied  as  much  from  what  I  heard 
this  morning.' 

*  What  did  you  hear  ? — 0,  you  may  speak  out,  Ludwick — this 
is  my  daughter  Olivia.* 

*  Well,  I  heard,*  said  Ludwick,  making  an  awkward  inclination 
of  the  head  towards  Olivia,  who  on  her  part  took  not  the  slightest 
notice  of  him, — *  I  heard  that  an  uncle  of  the  party  had  come  for- 
ward and  offered  to  buy  the  estate  right  out.' 

*  Yes,  but'the  money — the  money  !*  said  Petworth.  *  The  banker 
wants  the  ready,  and  here  it  is  waiting  for  him ;  this  other  fellow 
can't  pay  down  eighty  thousand.' 

*  They've  squared  that  amongst  'em,'  said  Ludwick.  *  A  noble 
lord  came  forward,  they  say,  with  fifty  thousand,  and  paid  it  into  the 
bank — on  purpose — on  purpose — ' 

*  Well,  what  ?'  cried  Petworth  angrily,  '  what  ?' 

*  To  keep  Mr.  Petworth  out  of  the  county,  they  said,'  replied 
Ludwick,  with  a  quiet  smile. 

Petworth  ground  out  an  intricate  but  not  distinctly  audible 
oath,  and  paced  the  room  up  and  down  in  violent  heat  and  im- 
patience. 

'Well,'  he  cried  at  last,  buttoning  up  his  overcoat  and  setting 
his  hat  firmly  down  on  his  head,  '  they've  stolen  a  march  on  me. 
Never  mind  that ;  my  turn  will  come  next,  eh  ?  Livy,  we'll  go  on 
to  the  sale  now.' 

Meantime  the  reception  of  the  Wilfords  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
and  as  was  no  doubt  perfectly  natural,  of  a  much  more  cordial  nature. 
Mrs.  Bradshaw  had  met  them  in  the  state  carriage,  and  they  were 
taken  to  the  bank-house,  where  an  elegant  collation  awaited  them, 
and  profuse  hospitality.  Then,  whilst  Arthur  Wilford  and  the 
banker  went  into  business  matters  with  the  lawyers,  Mrs.  Brad- 
shaw drove  the  girls  over  to  Wilfordhurst,  where  their  uncle  was  to 
join  them  when  his  business  was  finished. 

The  day  was  rather  damp  and  chilly,  and  the  wind  howled 
drearily  through  the  wide-open  doors  and  adown  the  desecrated  cor- 
ridors of  Wilfordhurst. 

'  Ah,'  said  Audrey,  shuddering  as  she  crossed  the  threshold,  '  I 
don't  think  I  shall  like  this  place,  it  is  so  gloomy.'  She  thought 
regretfrdly  of  the  snug  warm  London  house  with  its  bright  gay  out- 
look, whilst  this  was  like  a  mausoleum  of  many  chambers. 
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*  But  it  is  a  noble  house,'  said  Mrs.  Bradshaw  reproachfully; 
*  you  will  see  it  under  very  diflferent  auspices  by  and  by.  Of  course 
everything  looks  dismal  at  the  time  of  a  sale.  Come  this  way,  my 
dears ;  there  is  a  little  room  here  looking  over  the  lawn  where  they 
have  put  a  fire  and  made  things  comfortable,  and  it  is  reserved  ex- 
clusively for  **  the  quality."  ' 

This  was  the  chamber  known  as  that  of  the  old  Squire — the  one 
where  the  picture  hung  of  the  scarlet-coated  squire  and  the  dogs 
with  stifT  elevated  tails.  Here  indeed  they  found  a  select  gathering 
of  the  neighbouring  aristocracy :  Lord  and  Lady  Bagshot,  Sir  John 
Plummet  and  the  six  Miss  Plummets,  and  several  others.  Lord 
Bagshot  had  stationed  a  policeman  at  the  door  to  keep  off  all  in- 
truders ;  and  here  they  were,  sitting  over  a  good  warm  fire  discussing 
the  affairs  of  the  neighbourhood.  A  few  of  the  younger  members  of 
the  ring  came  in  and  went  out  at  intervals,  keeping  the  rest  au 
courant  with  the  progress  of  the  sale. 

Mrs.  Bradshaw  procured  for  her  charges  a  seat  in  the  charmed 
circle,  and  whisperingly  introduced  them  to  Lady  Bagshot  as  the 
nieces  of  Mr.  Arthur  Wilford,  the  purchaser  of  the  estate,  and  its 
future  heiresses.     Lady  Bagshot  received  them  very  graciously. 

*  So  glad,  my  dears,'  she  said,  *  that  we  are  to  be  neighbours, 
and  such  a  nice  arrangement.  We  were  afi*aid  that  we  were  to 
have  new  people  here — a  sporting  lawyer,  of  all  misfortunes  in  the 
world  ;  but  happily  your  papa — your  uncle  is  it,  dears  ? — ^has  come 
forward  to  save  us.' 

Then  the  conversation  became  general,  and  everybody  agreed 
that  it  was  an  excellent  thing  for  the  county  that  the  old  family 
were  still  to  remain  established  at  Wilfordhurst. 

*  As  for  poor  Westley,*  Sir  John  remarked,  *  we  shall  never 
hear  of  him  again.  People  do  say,  though,  that  this  money-lending 
fellow  means  to  marry  him  to  his  daughter — deuced  handsome  girl, 
too,  they  say ;  keep  him,  I  suppose,  as  a  sort  of  decoy  duck.* 

Everybody  laughed  at  this  except  poor  Audrey,  who  turned 
quite  white,  and  was  collecting  all  her  energies  for  some  vindication 
of  Westley,  when  the  attention  of  every  one  was  diverted  by  the 
sounds  of  an  altercation  outside. 

*  Not  come  in  here  !*  said  a  voice  pitched  in  a  high  key  of  in- 
dignation; *  and  pray  why  not?  Beserved  for  the  gentlefolks,  in- 
deed !  Aren't  we  as  good  gentlefolks  as  any  of  them  ?  Come  along, 
Olivia,  follow  me.  I  should  like  to  know  who's  most  the  master 
here.' 

Next  moment  Mr.  Petworth  appeared  in  the  room,  with  Olivia 
on  his  arm. 

'  I  should  like  to  know,'  he  asked  indignantly,  '  who  has  taken 
upon  himself  to  place  a  policeman  at  the  door  here  to  keep  people 
out  ?     I  am  the  execution  creditor.' 
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*  Ah/  said  Lord  Bagshot,  surreying  Mr.  Petworth  calml;, 
'  you  are  the  execution  creditor.  I  should  have  thought  something 
of  the  kind.  We  had  this  room  set  apart  just  for  ourselves,  you 
know,  and  I  placed  Jenkins  at  the  door  to  preserve  us  from  in- 
trusion. However,  as  our  little  plan  has  failed,  we'll  leave  yon  in 
possession  of  all  your  rights.  Lady  Bagshot,  will  you  come  along, 
please  V 

Every  one  followed  Lord  Bagshot's  lead,  and  filed  out  of  the 
room,  except  the  banker's  wife,  however,  who,  being  only  a  bank^**s 
wife,  did  not  feel  herself  entitled  to  give  herself  airs  with  a  man 
who  was  worth  so  much  money ;  with  her,  of  course,  remained  the 
Wilford  girls. 

*  Come  to  the  fire,  Olivia ;  come  and  warm  your  toes,'  cried 
Petworth,  placing  an  easy-chair  by  the  fire. 

Olivia  was  quite  dazed  and  frightened  at  the  scene  that  had 
just  passed,  and  sat  down  shaking  like  a  leaf.  Audrey  made  room 
for  her  by  her  side,  and  looked  at  her  with  some  little  compassion 
and  a  good  deal  of  interest. 

*  Lord  Bagshot  is  a  very  hasty  man,*  said  Mrs.  Bradshaw,  in 
a  sort  of  apologetic  manner.  *  He  is  often  very  rude  out  of  mere 
thoughtlessness ;  but  no  one  regrets  it  more  than  he  afterwards.' 

*  I  don't  value  your  Lord  Bagshot  a  pinch  of  snuff,  ma'am,' 
said  Petworth  angrily ;  *  a  fellow  whose  acceptance  I  would  not 
take  for  fifty  pounds ;  a  set  of  beggarly  upstarts.' 

*  Papa,  don't  talk  like  that,'  said  Olivia,  shivering.  '  If  people 
don't  like  our  company,  why  should  they  stay  in  it  ?'  But  here  all 
of  a  sudden  her  composure  gave  way,  and  she  burst  into  a  flood  of 
tears. 

*  What's  the  matter  with  the  girl  now,'  cried  Petworth,  angry 
still,  *  breaking  down  before  the  enemy  ?' 

Mrs.  JBradshaw  kindly  produced  her  smelling-salts,  but  Olivia 
waved  her  away. 

*  I  will  run  and  get  her  a  glass  of  water,*  said  Audrey,  rising, 
*  if  you  will  tell  me  where  I  shall  look  for  the  housekeeper,  Mrs. 
Bradshaw.' 

'  Nothing  of  the  kind,'  said  Olivia,  who  had  now  recovCTed 
herself  a  little.     '  I  don't  want  anything,  but  to  be  left  alone.' 

*  Ah,  are  you  here  ?'  cried  a  voice  in  the  doorway — the  weak  but 
cheerful  voice  of  Arthur  Wilford.  *  Well,  I  have  done  the  deed;  I 
have  signed  the  contract.  Ah,'  he  cried,  sinking  his  voice  as  he 
saw  Petworth,  *  I  did  not  notice  that  there  was  anybody  else  here. 
Gome  along,  ladies,  please.  There  is  a  lot  of  old  porcelain  just 
coming  on  that  I  want  your  advice  upon.' 

Then  Petworth  and  Olivia  were  left  in  possession  of  the  field,  a 
barren  honour  which  afforded  neither  of  {hem  much  satisfEUstion. 
The  excitement  of  the  day,  and  the  new  and  agitating  con- 
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siderations  attending  the  momentoas  3tep  he  had  taken,  proved  in 
the  end  rather  over-mnch  for  Mr.  Arthur  Wilford*s  strength.  He 
looked  very  gray  and  feehle  as  he  stepped  out  of  the  banker's 
carriage  at  the  station  on  his  way  home.  He  had  declined  several 
pressing  invitations  to  dine  and  spend  the  night  at  Fordham ;  for 
he  was  anxious  to  find  himself  once  more  under  his  own  roof.  Now 
that  he  had  taken  the  decisive  step  and  committed  himself  to  the 
purchase  of  Wilfordhurst,  he  seemed  full  of  anxiety  and  Mrorry. 
'  Telegraph  to  Framlingham/  he  said  to  Audrey  as  they  waited  for 
the  train.  *  Tell  him  to  come  up  to  Avenue-gardens  to-night 
without  fail,  to  dine  and  talk  business.  Send  one  telegram  to  the 
office  and  one  to  the  house;  and  if  Framlingham  should  be  away 
his  clerk  is  to  come.' 

He  seemed  easier  in  his  mind  when  this  was  done,  and  dozed 
off  by  the  fire  in  the  waiting-room.  But  when  he  awoke  at  the 
coming  up  of  the  train  he  was  a  little  c^onfused  and  incoherent,  and 
could  hardly  tell  where  he  was.  Comfortably  settled  again  in  a 
comer  seat,  he  went  off  to  sleep  again,  and  nothing  occurred  to 
rouse  him  till  they  reached  the  arrival  platform  in  London,  where 
Audrey  took  his  arm  to  awaken  him.  The  arm  she  took  yielded  to 
her  touch,  and  then  dropped  lifelessly  down.  A  sudden  awe  seized 
possession  of  her.  His  head  had  fallen  forward ;  his  eyes  were 
glazed.  At  the  moment  when  the  collector  put  Ins  head  in  at  the 
window  and  demanded  the  tickets,  Audrey  gave  a  loud  cry  of 
alarm.     Her  uncle  was  dead. 

Chapter  XI. 

FAITHFUL  SERVICE. 

'  This  is  a  very  sad  visitation  that  has  come  upon  you,  my 
dear  young  ladies,'  said  Mr.  Framlingham,  in  his  most  soothing 
tones.  *  But  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  reflecting  that  our 
departed  friend  was  fully  prepared — all  his  affairs  in  excellent 
order,  and  every  disposition  made  that  prudence  could  prompt.  I 
don't  know  really  what  he  should  want  with  me  this  particular 
evening  :  some  trifling  rearrangement,  I  suppose.  However,  I  am 
glad  that  I  am  here,  if  only  to  assure  you,  my  dear  young  ladies,  of 
my  sympathy  and  grief  for  my  respected  old  client ;  as  well  as  to 
put  your  minds  at  ease  as  to  the  future,  which  I  break  no  con- 
fidence in  saying  you  will  find  abundantly  provided  for.' 

His  speech  ended,  Mr.  Framlingham  took  his  leave  of  the 
sorrow-stricken  girls  and  went  down- stairs  to  dinner.  Dinner  had 
been  prepared — Framlingham  had  abandoned  all  other  chances  of 
dinner  to  come  to  Avenue-gardens — and  there  was  no  reason  why 
the  dinner  should  not  be  eaten.  Martin,  indeed,  insisted  on  it ; 
his  master  would  have  had  it  so,  he  knew,  if  he  could  speak. 
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Martin  waited  behind  Framlingham's  chair  with  a  white  grieved 
face,  but  spared  no  pains  to  make  the  solitary  guest  comfortable. 

'Yes,  a  glass  of  the  old  and  dry  after  the  soup,  Martin. 
Thank  you/  said  Fmmlingham.  *Ah,  Martin,  I  wish  our  old 
friend  could  join  me  !  He's  in  a  better  world,  no  doubt,  Martin,  by 
this  time.     But  I  think  he'll  regret  the  old  and  dry,  eh,  Martin  ?' 

'  Ah,  sir,*  said  Martin,  '  I  think  if  he  could  have  had  a  glass 
of  that  wine,  sir,  at  the  moment  when  life  was  just  on  the  wing, 
sir,  as  you  might  say — ' 

*  Very  likely,  Martin,  very  likely,*  said  Framlingham.  *  Yes, 
it  will  be  a  great  loss  to  you,  Martin,  after  all  these  years.  Why, 
you  were  with  Mr.  Arthur  in  Spain,  were  you  not  ?* 

*  I  was,  sir.* 

*  Ah,  there  are  some  nice  girls  out  there,  Martin — charming 
donnas,  eh  V  asked  Framlingham,  with  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
wink  that  was  decorous  under  the  circumstances. 

*  It's  generally  considered  so,  sir,*  replied  Martin  cautiously. 
*  For  my  part,  sir,  I  don*t  pretend  to  be  a  judge.* 

*  I  wonder  your  master  did  not  find  a  wife  out  there.  He 
wasn't  insensible  to  the  fair  sex,  I  should  say,  eh,  Martin  ?' 

*  0,  I  think  Mr.  Arthur  had  his  affairs  de  cure,  sir,*  scdd  the 
butler.     *  Champagne,  sir  ?' 

*  No,  chablis,  Martin.  Ah,  you  think  that,  ch  ?  Well,  it  is 
very  well  for  the  young  ladies  up-stairs  that  nothing  more  came 
of  it.* 

*  The  young  ladies  will  be  left  very  well  off,  sir,  I  expect  ?* 
asked  Martin  cautiously,  removing  the  fish  and  offering  to  the  guest 
a  dish  of  cutlets. 

'  What's  the  roast,  Martin ;  gigot,  eh  ?  Well,  I  know  our  poor 
old  friend's  mutton  of  old ;  ah,  that  he  was  here  to  share  it !  Yes, 
Martin,  some  gigdt.* 

'  And  the  young  ladies,  sir  ?*  asked  Martin  again,  as  he  brought 
an  appetising  slice  of  roast  mutton  to  the  lawyer.  '  They  are  left 
well  off,  sir  ?* 

*  No  doubt  of  that,  Martin — not  a  doubt.* 

'  Glad  to  hear  it,  sir.  I  was  afraid  master  was  going  off  about 
that  stupid  estate,  sir,  and  that  the  young  ladies  might  suffer  for  it' 

*  Well,  as  things  have  turned  out,  it's  very  well  that  went  no 
farther.  The  young  ladies  will  be  much  better  off  with  the  money 
than  the  land ;  and  now  there's  an  end  of  all  the  Wilfords,  Martin.' 

*  All  but  Mr.  Westley,  sir.' 

'  Ah,  I  don't  count  him ;  he  doesn't  weigh  for  anything  with 
me.* 

*  He  do  with  Miss  Wilford,  sir  ?*  said  Martin  significantly. 
The  lawyer  nodded  his  head  and  frowned. 

*  It*s  no  use  saying  anything  about  that :  all  that*s  disposed  of. 
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Martin.  I  have  it  from  the  best  authority.  What  have  you  got 
there,  Martin ;  no  game,  surely  V 

'  Nice  young  guinea-fowls,  sir.' 

'  As  good  as  pheasants  every  bit,  Martin ;  and  I'll  take  a  glass 
of  burgundy  with  that,  Martin.' 

*  And  a  bottle  of  port  with  your  cheese,  sir  ?  You  like  that  *51 
port  of  ours,  sir.' 

'  So  I  do,  Martin ;  a  nice  clean  wine,  and  no  mistake.  Yes,  I 
think,  after  the  shock  and  so  on,  and  the  grief  and  all  that,  a  few 
glasses  of  that  port  will  really  do  me  good.' 

The  butler  wheeled  Mr.  Framlingham's  arm-chair  to  the  fire,  placed 
a  little  round  table  handy  to  his  elbow,  opened  a  bottle  of  the  famous 
port,  and  then  withdrew  to  his  own  little  closet,  where  he,  too,  en- 
deavoured to  avert  the  consequences  of  the  shock  to  his  nerves  from 
the  late  catastrophe  by  a  few  glasses  of  the  old  and  dry  and  the 
perusal  of  the  Times, 

After  a  while  Martin  put  down  the  Times,  and  began  softly  to 
polish  his  wine-glasses,  thinking  a  little  about  the  qualities  of  his 
deceased  master  and  a  good  deal  of  his  own  future  prospects. 
Martin  was  tired  of  service.  He  had  saved  some  money,  and  was 
looking  forward  to  spending  the  rest  of  his  days  in  retirement.  But 
much  would  depend  upon  his  late  master's  will.  Was  there  a  decent 
legacy  for  him  ?  He  had  burned  to  approach  the  subject  whilst  he 
was  waiting  upon  Mr.  Framlingham  at  dinner,  but  his  sense  of  pro- 
priety had  restrained  him.  Now,  however,  that  the  lawyer  had  been 
duly  warmed  by  his  port*,  perhaps  he  would  be  more  communicative. 
Maxtin  determined  that  he  would  go  and  see  if  the  fire  were  burning 
well,  or  if  the  decanters  needed  replenishing. 

He  found  the  lawyer  leaning  back  in  his  arm-chair  in  a  profound 
slumber.  He  had,  before  he  slept,  had  some  thoughts  of  business. 
He  had  opened  his  black  bag  and  taken  out  some  papers,  one  of 
which,  spread  open  before  him,  he  had  apparently  been  studying 
when  the  slumberous  spirit  of  the  hour  had  overcome  him.  Martin 
peered  over  the  shoulder  of  the  sleeping  man  and  read  the  heading 
of  it.  Yes,  it  was  the  very  document  of  so  much  importance  to  him, 
his  master's  wiU.  How  anxiously  he  strained  his  eyes  and  his  in- 
telligence in  deciphering  that  side  of  the  sheet  that  lay  exposed !  But 
he  could  make  nothing  of  it.  Then  he  keenly  scrutinised  the  law- 
yer's face,  still  calm  and  impassive  in  sleep.  He  might  venture  to 
turn  it  over.  Of  course  legacies  to  humble  individuals  such  as  he 
would  come  at  the  very  end.  If  he  began  at  the  signatures,  and 
looked  out  for  all  the  names  that  occurred,  be  could  hardly  f&il  to  find 
his  own  if  it  were  really  there. 

Ah,  joyful  sight,  there  it  was,  reposing  in  its  own  particular  para- 
graph like  a  jewel  in  its  special  casket,  with  an  '  also'  before  it  in 
big  rotund  letters : 
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'  Also,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  faithfid  seryant  John  Martin, 
his  heirs  and  assigns,  the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds,  as  a  recom- 
pense and  acknowledgment  for  his  past  faithful  services.' 

Martin  put  down  the  paper  and  wiped  his  eyes  with  the  napkin 
he  carried  under  his  arm.  'The  dear  kind  master,'  he  said;  'I 
never  knew  the  worth  of  him  till  now.'  In  his  emotion  he  upset  a 
wine-glass,  which  fell  upon  the  floor  and  broke  with  a  loud  crash. 
Framlin^ham  awoke  with  a  starts 

*  What,  old  jfriend  !'  he  cried — '  0  !'  And  then  he  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  where  he  was,  gathered  his  papers  together,  and  re- 
placed them  in  the  black  bag.  *  figad,  I  thought  for  the  moment, 
Martin,  that  the  poor  deceased  was  sitting  there  just  opposite  tome. 
Well,  I  must  go,  Martin.  I  must  find  my  way  to  Bloomsbury.  It's 
a  fine  night,  and  I'll  walk.' 

*  I  shall  get  you  a  carriage,  sir/  said  Martin  resolutely ;  ^  master 
would  have  insisted  on  it.  No,  sir,  you  sha'n't  stir  without.  The 
stables  are  close  by,  and  it  will  be  ready  in  five  minutes.' 

Martin  had  his  own  way,  and  rode  outside  on  the  box  to  the 
lawyer's  residence  in  Bloomsbury. 

'Bless  me,  I'd  no  idea  of  this,'  said  Framlingham,  as  Martin 
opened  the  door  for  him.  He  was  quite  touched  with  this  devotion, 
and  felt  in  his  pocket  for  a  douceur: 

'  No,  sir,  no,'  said  Martin,  waving  it  aside  with  new-bom  dignity. 
*  Everything  is  settled  for,  sir.  You've  got  the  black  bag  quite  safe  ? 
That's  right,  sir.' 

Martin's  assiduities  did  not  cease  till  he  had  seen  the  door  close 
upon  Mr.  Framlingham  and  his  black  bag.  It  was  so  highly  im- 
portant that  nothing  untoward  should  happen  to  that  interesting 
receptacle. 

Chapter  XII. 

MORS  HEADS  THAN  ONB. 

The  few  words  let  fall  by  Mr.  Arthur  Wilford  in  the  old  Squire's 
chamber  at  Wilfordhurst  had  shown  distinctly  to  Mr.  Petworth 
the  causes  that  had  led  to  his  own  discomfiture.  Not  only  was  he 
mortified  at  seeing  the  estate,  on  the  possession  of  which  he  had 
set  his  mind,  slip  through  his  fingers,  but  he  was  also  enraged  at 
the  prospect  of  being  a  heavy  loser  by  the  transaction.  He  had 
taken  up  young  Wilford  at  a  time  when  his  aifairs  seemed  desperate, 
and  he  had  advanced  him  hard  cash  long  after  everybody  else  had 
shut  their  money-bags  against  him.  Of  course,  for  all  these  des- 
perate loans  he  had  received  nominal  securities  to  the  amount  of 
five  or  six  times  the  actual  sum  advanced.  But  the  securities 
seemed  so  much  waste  paper  or  parchment  to  any  one  who  knew  the 
real  state  of  the  case,  as  they  were  mortgage  bonds  on  an  estate 
already  mortgaged  to  its  full  value. 
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But  Petworth  had  studied  law  with  the'  single-minded  purpose 
of  turning  all  its  eccentricities  to  his  own  advantage.  He  had  made 
inquiries  into  the  position  of  the  estate^  and  found  that  it  was  worth, 
in  round  numbers,  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds ; 
that  Br&dshaw,  the  banker  of  Fordham,  had  a  first  mortgage  upon 
it  for  eighty  thousand ;  whilst  there  were  second,  third,  and  fourth 
mortgages  to  the  extent  of  another  forty  thousand.  Petworth  had 
proposed  to  himself  to  step  into  the  place  of  the  Fordham  banker, 
whom  he  had  private  reasons  to  know  was  rather  embarrassed  by 
this  lock-up  of  capital,  and  paying  him  off  his  eighty  thousand 
pounds,  to  enter  into  all  his  rights ;  for  as  mortgagee  in  possession 
he  would,  according  to  a  facetious  rule  of  English  law  that  it  would 
take  the  humorous  invention  of  a  Blackstone  to  explain,  be  entitled 
to  rank  all  the  other  mortgages  that  he  held  against  the  estate ; 
whilst  the  unfortunate  people  who  had  advanced  their  money  on  the 
second  and  intervening  mortgages  would  be  left  out  in  the  cold. 

This  fine  scheme  had  been  entirely  spoilt  by  the  prompt  action 
of  Mr.  Arthur  Wilford,  and  the  assistance  that  Bradshaw  had 
received  at  the  critical  moment.  Petworth,  in  his  rage,  could  have 
seized  Wilford  by  the  beard  and  dragged  him  round  and  round  the 
walls  of  Wilfordhurst ;  but  he  smothered  his  anger,  and  confined 
himself  to  closely  dogging  his  footsteps,  and  taking  care  that  nothing 
he  took  a  fancy  to  bid  for  should  be~  knocked  down  to  him. 

Arthur  Wilford  had  seemed  unconscious  of  this  polite  attention 
on  the  part  of  Petworth ;  but  he  had  noticed  it,  nevertheless,  and 
it  had  added  to  the  worries  of  the  day.  Petworth,  with  his  niece, 
had  returned  to  London  by  the  same  train  as  Wilford,  and  the 
bustle  and  stir  attending  the  discovery  of  the  sudden  death  of  the 
latter  had  attracted  his  attention,  and  he  was  not  long  in  ascertain- 
ing the  cause.  The  news  struck  him  with  more  concern  than  one 
might  have  anticipated.  He  was  growing  elderly  himself,  and  the 
event  came  to  him  perhaps  as  a  warning — an  ugly  memento  Tiwri  in 
the  midst  of  all  his  schemes.  He  was  very  thoughtful  during  the 
drive  home  to  the  hotel  where  they  were  staying.  He  sat  silent 
and  absorbed  by  the  fire  for  half  an  hour,  so  that  Olivia  fancied 
that  he  was  vexed  with  her  breakdown  that  day.  He  had  not  said 
a  word  to  her  of  what  had  happened  to  Wilford — there  was  no  use 
in  troubling  a  young  girl  with  such  things. 

About  seven — an  hour  before  dinner-time — he  went  out,  leaving 
Olivia  to  her  own  devices. 

*  Perhaps  I  shall  bring  some  one  back  to  dinner  with  me,'  he 
said,  as  he  stood  with  the  half-opened  door  in  his  hand. 

*  All  right,  papa,'  said  Olivia.  *  I'll  tell  the  people  here ;  but  I 
am  verv  tired,  and  shall  perhaps  have  a  cup  of  tea  and  go  to  bed.' 

*  I  would  advise  you  to  sit  up  for  your  dinner,'  said  Petworth 
significantly. 
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But  OliTia  thought  only  of  some  of  Petworth's  busmess  friends, 
and  did  not  look  forward  to  the  visit  with  any  particular  zest. 

Petworth  drove  straight  to  Bodley-terrace.  Mrs.  Brown  trem- 
bled at  the  sound  of  his  voice.  But  he  was  very  afifable  and  conde- 
scending, took  a  seat  by  her  fire,  and  began  to  rally  her  upon  her 
late  dissipated  career  and  present  look  of  woe. 

*  And  our  young  lodger,*  he  went  on,  *  how  does  he  get  on  ?  is 
he  amusing  himself  as  usual  about  town  V 

*  0  dear  no,  Robert,'  replied  Mrs.  Brown ;  *  he  has  hardly  stirred 
out  of  the  house  the  last  two  days ;  poor  fellow,  be  is  so  cast  down. 
He  has  been  waiting  for  his  dinner  ever  since  six  o'clock.' 

*And  it's  now  nearly  eight,'  said  Petworth,  looking  at  his 
watch.    *  Well,  you  take  it  pretty  coolly,  I  must  say.' 

*  Ah,'  said  Mrs.  Brown,  with  a  sigh,  *  adversity  has  taught  me 
that,  or  else  I  think  I  never  could  have  patience  with  Jane.  Mr. 
Wilford  gave  her  half-a-crown  this  morning,  and  that  set  her  off.' 

*  Ran  away,  eh  ?'  said  Petworth. 

*  0  dear  no — set-to  working.  "  I  never  could  take  all  that 
money,  ma'am,"  she  said,  '*  without  doing  something  for  it;"  and 
she  set  to  work  to  clean  out  the  coal-cellar,  and  hasn't  finished  yet, 
with  every tMng  else  at  a  standstill.' 

*  Extraordinary  young  person — too  much  zeal,  eh  ?'  said  Petworth. 
*  Well,  as  it  happens,  I  shall  most  likely  take  Mr.  Wilford  to  dine 
with  me.  Just  let  him  know  I'm  here.  No,  never  mind  ringing 
the  bell  for  the  young  woman  in  the  coal-cellar.  Trot  up  yourself 
and  announce  me.' 

Wilford  was  sitting  by  a  small  smouldering  fire  in  a  very  doleful 
mood,  the  victim  to  profound  ennui  and  depression.  Anything  to 
break  the  current  of  the  dull  stream  of  gloomy  thoughts  that  flowed 
through  his  mind — anything  was  welcome,  even  a  visit  from  Pet- 
worth, with  its  disagreeable  statistical  accompaniments.  But  Pet- 
worth to-night  was  in  quite  a  jovial  mood,  and  said  not  a  word 
about  figures. 

'Wiy,  you're  getting  quite  hipped  and  dull  here,  my  dear 
fellow  :  tiiis  won't  do.  Dress  yourself,  and  come  and  dine  with  me. 
Everything's  ready,  and  I  told  my  daughter  that  I  would  bring  yon 
if  I  could.' 

Westley  consented  after  a  little  demur,  and  went  into  his  room 
to  dress,  leaving  open  the  communicating  door  between  the  rooms 
that  he  might  continue  his  conversation  with  Petworth. 

*  I've  been  down  there  to-day,  Wilford,'  said  Petworth — '  down 
to  Fordham,  you  know,' 

*  Well,  and  what  was  going  on  ?'  replied  Westley,  in  a  tone 
meant  to  be  indifferent. 

'  The  usual  thing  at  a  sale.  By  the  way,  your  uncle  has 
bought  the  property.' 
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'  0,  I'm  glad  of  that/  said  Westley,  with  a  sigh  of  mortification. 

'  But  at  a  ridiculous  price — a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand. 
Not  enough  to  pay  off  the  first  half-dozen  mortgages.  And  as  for 
me,  sir,  I'm  left  out  in  the  cold  altogether.' 

'  But  how  did  that  happen  ?  A  hundred  and  twenty  thousand ! 
Why,  it's  ridiculous.' 

^  0,  it  was  all  arranged  between  the  banker — he  had  a  power 
of  sale,  you  know — and  your  uncle  and  Lord  Bagshot — you  know 
Bagshot,  of  course  ?' 

*  A  conceited  penguin — ^yes.' 

'  And  his  son,  the  Honourable  Windlesham  ?' 

*  Charles  Windlesham,  an  arrogant  puppy — ^yes.' 

*  Well,  he's  the  pivot  of  the  arrangement.  Bagshot's  property 
runs  in  a  line  with  yours — with  your  uncle's,  I  mean — and  Win- 
dlesham is  to  marry  the  niece.  You  know  her,  of  course — the  eldest 
one?' 

*  Ah,  that's  nonsense,'  said  Westley  decidedly.  '  She  wouldn't 
look  at  him.' 

'  You  wouldn't  say  that  if  you  had  seen  them  together  to-day. 
A  more  decided  case  of  smite  I  never  witnessed.  They  were  hardly 
apart  for  a  moment ;  she  looking  up  into  his  face  with  that  tender 
confiding  glance  that  makes,  egad,  an  old  fellow  like  me  feel  quite 
mellow-hearted  to  see  it.' 

Westley  muttered  something  strong  in  the  way  of  an  expletive, 
and  presently  appeared  in  evening  dress,  with  a  rough  Ulster  coat 
thrown  over  him,  looking  pale  and  determined. 

'  I've  a  great  mind  to  go  and  see  my  uncle  Arthur  to-night,  and 
tell  him  that  it  is  a  swindle,  his  buying  the  estate  at  that  price.' 

*  Don't  do  that,'  said  Petworth,  *  sleep  over  it.  There,  come 
ftlo^9  you'll  feel  more  charitable  after  dinner.  By  the  way,  do  you 
want  any  more  money  ?' 

'  My  dear  fellow,'  said  Westley,  '  an  insolvent  pauper  Uke  me, 
how  can  I  borrow  more  money  from  you  ?' 

'  Pshaw !'  cried  Petworth,  '  I  never  looked  upon  it  as  a  mere 
business  transaction,  Westley,  I  assure  you.  I  felt  an  interest  in 
you,  and  would  have  Hked  to  have  pulled  you  through  if  I  could. 
And  even  now,  perhaps,  Astyonax  may  give  us  a  lift.  At  all  events, 
I  won't  leave  you  in  the  lurch  as  long  as  I  have  a  shot  in  the 
locker.' 

Westley  was  quite  overcome  at  Petworth's  generosity.  It  was 
in  such  strong  contrast  to  the  behaviour  of  his  own  relations,  who 
had  only  made  a  market  out  of  his  troubles.  There  waa  some 
sterling  worth,  surely,  about  this  man. 

*  I've  a  little  surprise  in  store  for  you,'  said  Petworth,  as  they 
were  spinning  along  in  a  cab  towards  the  hotel.  '  My  daughter, 
whom  you  wiU  meet  to-night,  you  have  already  made  the  acquaint- 
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ance  of.     She  is  my  adopted  dangfatar  only,  and  she  ackfiowledges 
as  her  real  mother  Mrs.  Brown  of  Bodley-terraoe.* 

Petworth  narrowly  watdied  the  effect  of  the  comnmmeatioD,  and 
saw  that  Westley's  face  lighted  np  with  nnfeigned  pleasure. 

*  How  very  jolly !'  he  said.  *  I  was  afraid  I  had  lost  sight  of  her 
altogether ;  a  charming  girl,  Petworth,  and  one  of  whom  you  may 
wdl  be  prond.' 

*  Yes,  yes ;  never  mind  that,'  said  Petworth.  *  But  as  to  the 
girl's  parentage :  she  is  not  really  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Brown. 
There  is  a  little  myst-ery  about  her  real  birth  which  time  may  or 
may  not  clear  up.  Anyhow  she  is  our  adopted  daughter,  and,  if  she 
behaves  herself,  my  future  heiress.' 

*  Then  she  need  not  bother  herself  about  any  other  pedigree,' 
said  Westley. 

The  dinner-party  that  evening  at  Long's  Hotel  was  a  veiy 
pleasant  one.  To  Wilford  the  contrast  between  the  gloom  and 
oppression  of  the  last  few  days  and  the  cheerful  joyous  tone  of  bis 
new  friends  was  sufficiently  exhilarating.  His  old  friends  had  all 
deserted  him.  No  one  had  thought  it  worth  while  to  look  after 
him  to  offer  him  any  assistance.  Audrey  had  taken  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  provide  herself  with  a  new  lover.  Why  should  he 
not  take  the  good  the  gods  provided  ?  Here  were  Samaritans 
indeed,  with  oil  and  wine,  and  a  penny  to  put  into  his  purse.  Why 
should  he  turn  away  from  such  generous  thoughtful  care  ? 

Chapter  XTTT. 

BASBTiltflS  BXPUOTATIOHS. 

A  FEW  days  after  Arthur  Wilford's  death,  Framlingham,  dttmg 
blinking  in  the  gUtter  of  a  stray  sunbeam  that  found  its  way  into  his 
dusty  office  in  the  Temple,  was  surprised  by  a  visit  from  Mr.  Pet- 
worth. Now  Petwortti  was  a  man  whom  no  man  of  the  world  need 
be  ashamed  of  knowing,  and  yet  Framlingham  felt  a  moment's  re- 
luctance to  receive  him — they  were  birds  of  such  a  different  feather, 
and  Framlingham  had  an  undefined  unacknowledged  dread  dTthe 
audacity,  keenness,  and  successful  impudence  of  his  brother  prac- 
titioner. Petworth  was  wealthy,  thriving,  ascendant,  full  of  nervons 
force  and  business  promptitude.  Framlingham'  was  not  over-rich, 
his  position  declining,  his  ways  procrastinating  and  old-fiEishioned. 
He  felt  as  some  retired  owl  might  at  the  visit  of  on  overweening 
penguin,  and  yet  withal  he  had  a  strong  feeling  of  higher  profes- 
sional.status  that  somehow  prompted  him  to  undergo  the  ordeal. 

'  I'll  see  him.  Smith,'  he  and  to  his  derk,  a  fitded  threadbare 
old  fellow,  who  had  been  half  his  days  with  his  present  master,  but 
who  apparently  had  not  improved  his  prospects  in  life  by  his  fidelity 
— *  yee,  I'll  see  him.* 
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Petwortli  esme  in  mih  his  brisk  confident  air,  and  shook  hands 
eordially  with  Framlingham. 

'  Your  name  has  been  a  household  word  to  me/  he  said,  '  ever 
since  I  was  a  clerk,  but  I've  never  had  the  pleasure  of  doing  business 
with  you  till  now ;  and  this  matter  won't  take  us  long.  I'm  con- 
cerned just  now  for  a  young  fellow  who  has  overrun  the  constable — 
young  Wilford,  in  fact.     I've  been  trying  to  settle  his  affairs.' 

^  An  xmsatisfactory  process,  I'm  afraid,'  said  Framlingham. 

'Well,  so-so.' 

'  At  all  events,  in  the  settlement  there  will  not  be  much  re- 
siduum, I  fear.' 

Petworth  laughed  pleasantly  at  Pramlingham's  joke,  and  the  old 
lawyer  became  more  gracious  in  his  demeanour. 

*  WeD,  go  on,  Mr.  Petworth,'  he  cried ;  '  I  interrupt  you.' 

'  Not  at  all.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  listen  to  remarks  so  shrewd 
and  caustic' 

*  Ah,  when  we  were  young,  when  we  were  young,  we  were  rather 
noted  for  our  caustic  sayings ;  but  go  on,  Mr.  Petworth.' 

*  Well,  then,  to  the  point,'  said  Petworth.  '  Our  young  friend, 
Mr.  Wilford,  has  some  slight  expectations — baseless  enough,  I  dare- 
say— of  a  legacy  in  his  favour  from  his  uncle.  Now  we  have  a  meeting 
of  a  few  creditors  to-morrow,  and  it  might  smooth  matters  if  we 
could  hold  out  some  little  prospect,  or  at  all  events  we  shall  know 
the  worst ;  so  that  if,  as  from  one  professional  man  to  another,  you 
could  give  me  a  sight  of  Arthur  Wilford's  will— it  is  only  a  question 
of  a  lew  days,  you  know — ' 

Pramlingham's  eyes  twinkled  with  a  malicious  kind  of  pleasure ; 
he  saw  an  opportui^  of  playing  a  pleasant  fittle  joke  upon  Pet- 
worth, whom  he  rightly  guessed  to  be  more  interested  in  Wilford's 
aflairs  than  any  one  else.  He  would  show  him  first  a  copy  of  the 
wiH  in  which  there  was  a  legacy  of  five  thousand  pounds  to  Westley ; 
and  then  when  Petworth  had  thoroughly  appreciated  the  good  for- 
tune in  store,  he  would  show  him  the  codicil  revoking  the  bequest. 
After  a  little  search  he  found  the  document  and  handed  it  over  ta 
Petworth,who  scanned  it  with  a  keen  earnest  eye,  going  through  all 
the  provisions  narrowly  and  carefully. 

'  Well,'  he  said,  as  he  finished  it,  and  laid  it  down  on  the  writ- 
ing-table— and  he  sighed  a  short  excited  sigh — '  a  very  well-drawn 
will.' 

'  And  the  legacy,  you  noticed  that  ?* 

*  Ah,  yes,  the  legacy !'  said  Petworth,  taking  up  the  document 
and  looking  at  it  again.  'Five  thousand,  eh?  Better  than  a 
poke  in  the  eye  with  a  burnt  stick,  as  we  used  to  say  as  boys.' 

'  But  there's  a  codicil.' 

'  Ah,  a  codicil !  let's  see  that ;'  anxiously. 

^Tes ;  revoking  the  bequest  of  ftve  thousand  pounds.' 
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'  Is  that  all  T  said  Petworth,  eagerly  looking  through  the  new 
document.  '  Ay,  that  is  so.  Well,  Mr.  Framlingham,  it  reminds 
one  of  the  words  of  our  immortal  poet : 

<  Thou  makest  a  testament 
As  worldliDgs  do,  giving  thy  sum  of  more 
To  that  which  had  too  much.* 

'  Not  altogether  apt,'  said  Framlingham,  *  although  it  may 
serve.  These  young  ladies  who  inherit  their  uncle's  property  would 
have  nothing  at  all  in  the  world  but  for  his  bounty.' 

Petworth  took  his  leave,  smiling  pleasantly.  '  After  all,'  said 
Framlingham,  throwing  himself  back  in  his  chair,  *  the  devil  is  not 
so  bad  as  he  is  painted.  How  coolly  he  took  the  loss  of  the  five 
thousand  pounds,  and  yet  it  would  all  have  gone  into  his  pocket.' 

Petworth's  good  spirits  did  not  desert  him,  as  he  pushed  his 
way  along  Fleet-street  and  past  St.  Paul's,  till  he  reached  a 
somewhat  quiet  retired  spot  called  Goleman-street,  where  there  are  a 
few  lawyers'  offices  diversifying  the  general  mercantile  character  of 
the  neighbourhood. 

Hereabouts  Mr.  Ludwick  spread  his  toils  and  baited  his  traps. 
Ludwick's  offices  were  cold  and  bare  and  dry.  Some  clerks  sat 
^vithin  a  high-railed  pen,  and  looked  fiercely  out  on  any  intraders. 
Words  here  were  exchanged  like  pistol-shots ;  to  be  decently  dressed 
or  of  gentlemanly  mien  was  to  be  marked  out  for  harsh  and  insult- 
ing treatment.  Only  hook-nosed  men  of  slimy  aspect  and  worn 
greasy  garments  seemed  to  find  any  welcome  here,  and  they  sUd 
out  and  in  exchanging  dockets  and  writs,  and  making  oily  jokes 
with  the  hard-headed  clerks  behind  the  deal  enclosure. 

Petworth  passed  through  this  tribe  like  Satan  among  a  rack  of 
vulgar  imps,  and  walked  straight  into  Ludwick's  private  room. 
Neither  of  them  lost  any  time  in  preliminary  greetings,  and  Pet- 
worth marched  at  once  to  the  object  of  his  visit. 

'  Ludwick,'  he  said,  ^you  must  make  Westley  Wilford  a  bank- 
rupt.' 

'  All  right,'  said  Ludwick,  making  a  note  on  a  slip  of  paper. 
^  I  thought  you  objected.' 

'  I  have  changed  my  mind,'  said  Petworth.  '  You  must  con- 
trive that  the  initiative  does  not  come  &om  me  ;  it  must  appear  as 
a  device  of  the  enemy's — you  understand  that  T 

*  Very  well,'  replied  Ludwick,  with  an  incipient  sneer.  *  I  don't 
see  the  good  myself  of  making  such  a  fiiss  as  all  that  over  the 
young  fellow.  But  then,  I  forgot,  there's  a  young  miss  in  the  case.' 

'What  do  you  mean?'  said  Petworth  roughly.  'What  young 
miss?' 

'  Why,  people  are  saying  that  the  reason  you've  been  handling 
the.^an  so  tenderly  is  that  he's  going  to  marry  Miss  Petworth. 
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Some  of  onr  friends  have  been  looking  quite  cheerfiil  over  it,  I 
assnre  yon.* 

*  0,  that's  it/  said  Petworth,  with  an  ambiguous  smile.  *  That's 
where  the  wind  sits,  eh  ?  And  they  thought  I  should  be  likely  to 
pay  his  debts,  did  they,  Ludwick  V 

*  Some  of  'em  was  hugging  themselves  with  that  idea,  sir.' 

*  You  didn't  share  that  idea,  Ludwick  ?' 

*  Not  exactly,'  said  Ludwick,  laughing. 

*  Ah,  Ludwick,  a  few  days  ago  things  were  different.  There 
was  a  rich  uncle  who  might  have  come  to  the  rescue.' 

*  He's  dead  now,'  said  Ludwick ;  *  but  who  knows  but  what 
he's  left  this  young  'un  a  pot  of  money  ?' 

*  Well,  he  hasn't,'  said  Petworth — '  not  a  copper.  I  have  it 
on  the  best  authority.' 

*  Ah,  some  of  our  friends  will  look  glum  over  that.' 

*  They  may  well.  I  tell  you,  nobody  will  get  a  shilling  in  the 
pound.  He  hasn't  got  a  friend  but  me,  and  I  can't  do  much  for 
him.' 

'  Suppose  some  of  these  chaps  want  to  sell  their  claims  ?' 

*  Offer  them  a  shilling  in  the  pound ;  or  stay,  I'll  go  to 
eighteenpence — not  a  penny  more.  Perhaps,  if  I  can  get  him  out 
of  the  mire  at  that  rate,  I  mayn't  object  to  help  him.' 

*  That's  very  kind  of  you.  Well,  I'll  see  what  I  can  do. 
The  terms  are  meagre ;  but  if,  as  you  say,  there's  nothing  left — ' 

'  I  don't  care  a  ha'p'orth  about  it,'  said  Petworth ;  *  they  can 
take  it  or  leave  it,  as  they  please.' 
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The  capital  town  of  tha  Ssiglisb  fisberies  lies  in  a  san^f  iaUunns 
formed  by  the  rivw  Yare,  that,  instead  of  making  its  ooarse  direcUy 
to  the  sea — in  which  case  the  town  would  h%  pretty  well  abcdiidied — 
takes  its  way  parallel  to  the  coast  in  a  channel  £ormad  iu  a  hoge 
sand-bank  long  ago  thrown  np  and  abandoned  by  the  wild  and  waste- 
fdl  ocean.  This  channel  is  Yamumth  Haven,  and  has  been  in  ex- 
istence about  three  centimes^  the  history  of  the  town  np  to  that 
date  having  been  of  a  constant  and  generally  nnavaiUng  fight  with 
sea  and  river.  Six  times  was  the  haven  destroyed  by  the  bnrstiiig 
oat  of  the  river  in  its  old  and  more  direct  coarse ;  bat  the  seventh 
attempt  to  cat  a  permanent  haven  was  socoessfql ;  and  by  the  aid  of 
one  Joas,  a  Datchman,  piers  were  constrocted  at  the  month,  which 
have  ever  since  saccessfoUy  maintained  themselves  against  sea- 
storms  and  river  floods. 

The  town  has  thus  two  fronts,  parallel  to  each  other-— one  fB/dng 
the  strand,  and  the  other  the  river.  The  old  town  is  doatered  b; 
the  qaay,  and  was  once  enclosed  by  walls  and  towess,  veatigeB  of 
which  are  yet  abondant.  The  river  front  of  Yarmouth  is  the  finest 
thing  of  the*  kind  we  have  in  England.  First,  there  is  a  wide  open 
'  Place'  opposite  the  Mdge,  where  the  big  London  steamer  is  moored 
— a  place  altogether  bright  and  pleasant  beyond  anything  in  our 
insalar  experience.  The  varied  fronts  of  the  houses,  some  of  dressed 
flints,  some  of  brick,  and  some  of  yellow  stone ;  the  green  verandahs, 
the  cheerful,  clean,  prosperous  look  of  them ;  the  pleasant  odours  ol 
the  tar,  the  tangled  tracery  of  masts  and  riggiug,  the  brisk  sea-cries, 
— all  is  refreshing  and  delightful.  Lower  down  the  river-bank  are 
worshipful  houses  of  noble  proportions,  fit  residences  for  dignified  and 
wealthy  burghers,  not  without  some  flavour  of  archaic  interest  abont 
them — for  the  town  was  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Puritan  party; 
and  in  yonder  house,  now  modernised,  it  is  said  that  a  conference 
was  held  of  the  principal  army  officers  and  leaders  of  the  Parliament 
side,  that  resulted  in  the  determination  to  bring  King  Charles 
I.  to  the  scafibld.  Between  this  line  of  noble  houses  and  the 
quay  is  a  boulevard,  formed  by  a  double  row  of  limes— young  and 
puny  indeed,  but  affording  a  refreshing  shade  and  verdure.  Parallel 
to  the  quay  is  the  main  artery  of  the  town,  a  long  pleasant  street 
of  shops,  foil  of  bow- windows  and  quaint  irregular  fronts ;  and  at 
the  north  end  of  this  is  a  broad  market-place,  and  beyond  that  a  big 
church — the  widest,  they  say,  in  England,  but  which  might  easily 
be  handsomer.  Encircling  idl  this  are  the  town-walls,  and  between 
the  line  of  these  and  the  quay  the  town  is  formed  of  a  mass  of 
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hmUStsif^,  pierced  «t  iuterrals  with  narrow  limes  called  '  Bows,'  vaiy- 
ing  firom  three  to  six  feet  wide,  mnning  east  and  west  with  the  ut- 
most r^nlarity. 

Between  the  old  town  and  the  strand  a  new  settlement  has  sprung 
up  within  the  lairt  thirty  years  or  so.  Etere  along  the  sea  front  is 
a  handflome  dnye  and  good  modem  houses,  much  in  the  £ashi(»i  of 
Kemptown,  Brighton.  And  here  and  th^re,  among  the  new  streets 
and  sqnarea,  riae  the  old  windmills  that  Bobinsim  Crusoe  saw — ^not 
the  Yexy  wood  md  posts  indeed,  but  the  same  notwithstanding,  and 
that  were  th^re  evtti  in  the  days  of  the  Plaotageneta,  when  the  bold 
Combarons  of  the  Cinque- Ports  ran  their  galleys  on  the  beadi,  and 
dried  their  fishing-nete  on  tke  sands.* 

H^e  along  the  beach  in  the  summer  time  there  seems  to  be  a 
great  fair  constantly  going  on.  The  ears  are  iea£mei  with  the  bray- 
ing of  musical  instruniimts,  with  the  songs  of  itinerant  minstrels,  with 
tiie  cries  of  wandering  sweet-sellers,  and  the  crack  of  pop-gons ; 
shouts  of  sailors,  too,  hauling  away  at  the  boats,  and  iJie  perpetual 
*  Here  y*are  f  r  a  sail  ]'  of  the  men  belonging  to  the  pleasure-yawk, 
which  are  continnally  starting  on  their  mimic  yoyages.  Then  Yar- 
montii  devotes  itself  to  letting  lodgings  and  lives  in  its  bade  kitchen, 
— will  let  that  even  at  a  pindi,  ami  camp  out  under  the  water-butt ; 
then  it  gathers  in  assiduously  its  harvest  of  humanity,  and  lays  heavy 
tribute  on  all  the  stranger  folk. 

This  fait  on  Yarmooth  sands  is  no  new  thing  either.  In  another 
Y^  different  guise  it  has  existed  from  remotest  antiquity.  Long 
hekae  any  known  records — before  even  th^re  is  any  trace  of  the 
existence  of  the  town  itself  as  an  established  settlemait — tiiere  is 
no  doubt  that  fidiermen  from  the  nei^bouring  coasts  resorted  to 
the  waters  about  Yarmouth,  and  landed  to  cure  and  dry  their  fish 
on  the  strand.  When  we  first  come  to  any  definite  record  of  the 
gittat  fish-fair,  we  find  that  the  fishermen  of  the  five  privileged  ports 
of  the  southern  coast  had  already  established  a  temporary  jurisdic- 
tion, and  imposed  a  government  of  their  own  upon  those  who 
resorted  to  the  frdr,  and  even  claimed  jurisdiction  over  the  neigh- 
bouring town.  Each  year  the  barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  then 
the  great  upholders  of  England's  power  at  sea — even  yet  preserving 
some  sort  of  ghostly  existence,  aj^earing  at  shadowy  courts  of 
sh^way,  at  ooronatuma,  and  other  time-honoured  ceremonials — 
diose  certain  of  their  number  to  act  as  bailiSa,  with  necessary 
offiflars  to  adnxiniflier  jinstiee  and  preserve  the  peace  among  the  fre- 
quenters of  ^e  free  fiiiir.  A  motley  crowd  indeed  there  must  have 
beesi  on  Yacmooth  s«ids :  Frenchmen,  Flemings,  and  Hollanders, 

*  By  a  dite  or  ediot  of  Edward  III.  the  burghers  of  Tarmouth  were  forbidden  to 
build  more  than  five  windmiUa  beyond  those  already  exUting,  For  this  and  other 
hiaCorieal  notkeg  the  writer  ki  indebted  to  the  History  ef  Yarmmtth,  edited  by  O.J. 
Palmer. 
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with  their  quaint  antiquated  craft ;  the  bold  sailors  of  the  Bouthern 
coast,  gathered  together  from  the  North  Foreland  to  Beechy  Head, 
encamped  upon  the  sands  in  rude  tents  and  hastily-constructed  huts ; 
a  throng  of  merchants  from  all  parts  of  England  plied  a  busy  traffic ; 
moving  among  them  all  the  dignified  bailiffs,  with  their  standard- 
bearer  and  brazen  horn-sounder ;  their  sergeants,  with  white  rods, 
enforcing  discipline  and  order,  or  coming  to  high  words  and  desperate 
quarrel  with  the  rival  representatives  of  the  neighbouring  town; 
for  as  Yarmouth  grew  in  wealth  and  importance,  these  conflicting 
rights  were  a  fruitful  source  of  contention  between  the  two  com- 
munities, and  of  internecine  war  between  the  navies  of  the  Sonth 
Saxons  and  East  Angles.  So  high-handed  were  these  Cinque-Port 
barons,  that  we  find  them  in  the  thirteenth  century  bringing  their 
own  priest  with  their  fleet,  and  inducting  him  by  force  into  a  chapel 
on  the  strand  that  Bishop  Losinga  of  Norwich  had  built  for  an 
oratory,  in  which  prayers  were  to  be  offered  for  the  health  and 
prosperous  success  of  the  fishermen,  ousting  the  bishop's  priest  from 
his  cell.  But  Yarmouth,  incorporated  by  King  John,  had  rapidly 
grown  in  strength  and  importance,  and  in  the  reign  of  the  Plan- 
tagenets  we  find  its  ships  doing  good  service  in  the  French  wars, 
but  almost  as  eager  to  Ml  upon  the  Cinque-Port  men  as  upon  the 
national  enemy.  This  mutual  jealousy  and  ill-will  between  the 
Yarmouth  men  and  those  of  the  south  coast  lasted  down  to  a  very 
recent  date.  Manship,  a  querulous  towuj-clerk  of  Yarmouth,  who 
wrote  1619,  chronicles  among  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  Yar- 
mouth the  barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  who  were  termed,  it  seems, 
by  these  East  Angles,  *  Western-men.*  Up  to  the  year  1662  the 
Cinque-Port  bailifiis  continued  to  visit  Yarmouth,  and  to  assert  their 
jurisdiction,  taking  their  seats  at  the  cooncil-board  beside  the 
bailiffs  of  the  town,  calling  before  them  the  |>risoners  in  the  gaol, 
and  proclaiming  a  free  quest,  or  inquest, — a  court  which  took  cogni- 
sance of  all  offences  committed  during  the  fair.  Latterly,  however, 
this  annual  visit  became  simply  an  onerous  and  useless  ceremony, 
entailing  heavy  charges  on  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  it  was  finally 
abandoned  of  their  own  free  will. 

The  free  fair  itself  survived  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  last  centuiji 
and  was  then  much  resorted  to  by  the  Dutch  fishermen  in  their 
schuyts.  These  vessels  made  their  appearance  in  the  haven  jnst 
before  the  day  appointed  for  the  opening  of  the  fair — ^the  feast  of 
St.  Michael  the  Archangel — and  were  moored  along  the  south  quay. 
With  their  gaily-painted  bows  and  stems,  their  yellow  sails  and  gay- 
striped  ensigns,  their  trim  uniform  rigging,  and  their  strange 
neatly-dressed  crews  with  their  round  caps,  short  jackets  and  capa- 
cious breeches,  and  quaint  tobacco-pipes,  they  formed  a  picture  that 
it  would  be  hard  to  match  in  these  prosaic  days.  The  great  conti- 
nental war  put  an  end  to  this  free  fiBdr,  and  it  was  never  resumed. 
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There  are  no  records  to  show  when  the  herring  was  first  cured. 
The  cored  or  homed  herring  was  an  extreme  delicacy  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  a  herring-pie  was  thooght  a  dainty  dish,  fit  eyen  to  he 
set  before  a  king.  In  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  the  city  of 
Norwich  commoted  its  yearly  rent  to  the  Crown  for  a  tribute  of 
twenty-foor  herring-pies  or  pasties ;  and  William  the  Conqueror,  in 
adding  some  lands  to  the  manor  of  Carlton,  Norfolk,  imposed  upon 
the  lord  of  it  the  duty  of  bringing  these  pies  to  the  king's  palace 
wherever  he  might  be.  The  pies  were  thus  made.  The  four-and- 
twenty  pies  were  to  contain  in  all  a  hundred  herrings  of  the  large 
hundred,  that  is,  six  score  of  the  first  new  herrings  that  came  to  the 
said  city,  and  were  to  be  well  seasoned  with  the  following  spices : 
half  a  pound  of  ginger,  half  a  pound  of  pepper,  a  quarter  of 
cinnamon,  an  ounce  of  spice  of  doves,  one  ounce  of  long  pepper, 
half  an  ounce  of  grains  of  pacadilly,  and  half  an  ounce  of  golagols. 
In  1629  the  officers  of  the  royal  household  complained  that  the 
pies  were  not  well  baked  or  in  strong  '  pastrye,'  and  that  some  were 
found  to  contain  *  no  more  than  fewer  herrings,  whereas  the  tenure 
required  five  to  be  put  in  every  pye  at  the  least.'  Whether  these 
*  pyes '  continue  to  form  a  dish  at  the  royal  table  we  cannot  say. 

These  fiEunous  herring-pies  seem  to  have  difiused  the  love  of 
herrings  among  the  royal  household,  for  in  1862  we  find  the  Cor- 
poration of  Yarmouth  making  a  grant  and  a  seal  of  a  last  of  red 
herrings,  to  be  delivered  yearly  on  St.  Andrew's-day  to  the  custos 
and  collegium  of  the  firee  chapel  of  St.  George's  at  Windsor,  '  in 
order  that  the  college  might  take  the  Corporation  into  their  prayers.' 
Eventually  this  tribute  of  herrings  was  commuted  into  a  yearly  pay- 
ment of  8Z.,  which  is  still  received  by  the  dean  and  chapter. 

To  return  to  the  modem  aspect  of  matters.  When  the  sunmier 
visitors  are  all  taking  wing;  when  the  bathing-machines  are  moving 
off* in  batches  to  their  winter  quarters;  when  the  band  ceases  to  play 
on  the  pier ;  when  the  *  ring'  of  vocalists  fix)m  the  music-halls  is 
finally  broken  up ;  when  the  seats  are  all  carted  off*,  and  the  pleasure- 
boats  hauled  up  high  and  dry ;  when,  indeed,  September  comes  to 
its  end,  with  blusterous  winds  and  continual  chills,  and  the  blue-and- 
white  lifeboat  takes  up  its  position  en  permanence  on  the  beach, — ^then 
Yarmouth  begins  to  turn  its  mind  to  herrings.  Then  the  fish-carts 
begin  to  rattle  through  the  streets  with  their  loads  of  empty  ^  swills ;' 
then  the  deserted  fish-houses  begin  to  waken  into  life,  and  to  difiuse 
fishy  smoky  odours ;  then  the  fishing-luggers,  which  have  been  cluster- 
ing along  the  river-wall  like  so  many  aphides  in  a  rose-leaf,  begin 
to  lay  in  stores,  to  up  with  topmasts,  and  fare  forth  for  sea ;  then 
the  yellow  sandy  denes  are  brown  with  drying  nets ;  then  the  boat- 
man, who  has  been  but  yesterday  a  touter  for  pleasure-sailing 
cockneys,  puts  on  his  fisher-boots,  sorts  out  his  nets,  and  at  sun- 
down hoists  his  brown  sail  and  away — a  long  line  of  them,  like  wild- 
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&wl  on  the  mof^tewAj  over  the  wall-knovii  m^  pstk — tliat  path 
which,  if  its  recosd  eonld  be  read,  would  show  jo  many  oatgwug  foot- 
steps  more  than  those  that  retum. 

Like  most  of  our  industries,  the  herring  fishery  has  defdaped 
itself — with  much  hindrance  and  ill-judged  interfinmice  from  officud 
bodies — into  a  rough-and-ready  state  of  practical  efficiency,  wfaidi 
does  not  exclude  a  good  deal  of  remediable  waste  andlois,  some  Uttle 
friction  and  confusion.  Tom»  of  good  herriugs^  that  would  ferm  a 
yaluahle  addition  to  the  food  supply  of  the  country,  have  been  knovB 
to  have  gone  to  the  farmers  for  manure ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
hundreds  of  barrels  of  fish  have  been  shipped  to  the  MediternmaaB 
and  other  foreign  ports,  which  might  have  justly  been  devoted  to  the 
improvement  of  agriculture. 

When  the  herring-luggers — hicus  a  uan  luceudo,  for  there  is  aoi 
a  lugger  among  them,  they  are  nearly  all  of  the  dandy  rig,  as  it  k 
called — that  is,  with  a  fore-and-aft '  cutt^^'  reainsail^  and  topsail,  aid 
a  short  mast  at  the  stem  with  a  small  lugsail — and  tha  Yarsnoath 
fishing-logger  is  extinct  like  the  dodo,  the  name  only  survives, — 
when  the  boats  start  bom  the  quay,  all  the  floatmg  boyhood  al  tbe 
town  is  on  the  river-side,  shouting  approbation  and  enQoacagiBg  tke 
fishers  with  their  parting  good  wishes,  '  all  fish,  no  dogs ;'  whilst  the 
sea-farers,  in  return  for  their  greetii^^  throw  them  bis^ts  from 
their  newly-replenished  bags.  These  fishing-boats  are  of  good  sea- 
going qualities,  and  vary  in  tonnage  from  thirty  to  fifty  tons  or  so. 
Each  boat  shoots  aox  enormous  length  of  drift-net,  twelve  hsndred 
yards  in  length  and  four  yards  in  depth,  which  is  laid  out  aeross 
the  flow  of  the  tide.  As  many  as  a  himdced  thousand  fish  hare  been 
caught  at  one  haul.  The  nets  are  dragged  in  by  a  oapstaa,  and  are 
shaken  out  into  the  mainhold,  and  the  fish  are  nsoally  hastily 
sprinkled  with  salt  and  stowed  away  in  boxed  compartments.  Soma 
of  the  smaller  boats,  however,  bring  in  perfectly  *  fresh*  herrings. 

As  soon  as  the  boat  has  made  her  load  she  heads  for  port,  ani 
if  wind  and  tide  be  unfavooraUe  she  hailsa  tug,  and  in  company  witk 
two  or  three  other  boats  is  towted  rapidly  up  to  the  '  fish^-wharf.* 

This  is  a  building  something  like  a  railway  termimM,  runniog 
along  the  river's  edge,  with  a  broad  granite  pavement  betiraen.  The 
fishing-boats  are  moored  in  long  rows  againat  th&  qaay,  mostly  with 
their  topmasts  struck,  looking  rather  stamj^  and  squat,  whilst  the 
mainhoom  is  hoisted  up  out  of  the  way  on  a  notdied  post  that  lisea 
from  amidships. 

Here  is  a  busy  sight  to  be  seen  on  days  when  theie  is  a  good 
tide  after  a  good  catch.  Here  are  fish  in  myriads — enoogh  to  pare 
England  with  herrings,  you  would  think.  Truek-loads  of  them  stand 
on  the  railway  tram,  a  branch  from  the  main  tenunus ;  great  haiya 
of  them  lie  on  the  floor  of  the  wharf;  innumerable  swills  are  filled  aed 
filling  with  the  gUttering  fish.     And  the  cry  is,  stiU  they  come. 
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Tlie  zaeibod  of  ooloading  the  boAt^is  prunitive  eBongb*  A  plank 
is  nm  oat  from  ike  wharf,  and  a  gang  of  men  oaUed  tellers  go  on 
board  and  begin  to  unload,  assisted  b;  the  crew.  The  herrings  are 
counted  into  round  baskets,  like  waste-paper  baskets,  oalled  marins 
(orthography  uncertain),  a  husadred  in  each  basket,  and  these  are 
pushed  along  the  plank  and  then  emptied  into  swills — deep  baskets 
of  an  oblong  rounded  shape,  that  hold  five  long  hundreds  each. 
Twenty  of  tJ^se  swills,  which  are  provided  by  the  fish-salesman  on 
auction,  make  a  last,  which  is  the  measure  by  which  herriogs  are 
sold  wholesale.  As  soon  as  a  last  or  so  is  landed,  a  bell  is  rung, 
and  an  auctioneer  appears  with  a  book  and  pencil,  and  the  lot  of 
baskets  is  quickly  surrounded  by  a  nondescript  crowd  of  buyers.  The 
salesman  does  not  dwell  long  upon  the  lots,  and  the  selUi^  price  of 
the  fish  is  soon  ascertained,  and  they  are  knocked  down  to  a  pur- 
chaser. They  fetch  from  ten  to  twenty-five  pounds  a  last,  according 
to  quality  and  condition  and  the  supply  in  ihe  market. 

As  soon  as  the  fish  are  sold  they  are  pounced  upon  by  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  buyers,  who  quickly  transfer  them  to  the  carts 
that  stand  at  the  farther  side  of  the  sloping  platform.  The  Yar- 
mouth cart  has  been  developed  by  the  conditions  of  its  daily  life, 
and  is  a  resultant  of  divers  causes.  Its  original  form  was  simpli- 
city itself.  Two  stout  pdes,  connected  by  cross  pieces  at  one  end, 
are  pivoted  on  the  axles  of  a  pair  of  wheels  less  than  two  feet  in 
diameter,  the  bearings  being  on  the  outside  of  the  wheels,  like  those 
of  a  railway  carriage ;  iron  bars  rising  firom  the  axle  end  of  the 
poles  support  a  small  platform  over  the  wheels;  the  shafts  are 
formed  by  the  disengaged  ends  of  the  poles.  A  cart  of  this  form  is 
still  used  in  bringing  trawled-fish  from  the  beach,  and  it  is  admir- 
ably adapted  for  drawing  up  a  steep  sandy  pitch,  when  an  ordinary 
cart  would  hopelessly  stick  fast.  It  is  ^o  suited  for  making  its 
way  through  t^e  narrow  'rows,'  although  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  the  cart  has  adapted  itself  to  the  rows,  or  vice  versd;  very 
probably  the  form  of  the  cart  is  more  ancient  than  the  laying  out  of 
the  rows,  and  the  bouses  were  built  at  such  a  distance  as  to  afford 
passage  for  a  sin^  carriage.  The  modem  fish-cart  is  a  direct  de- 
scendant of  this  ancient  vehicle.  Its  framework  is  equally  simple, 
but  it  is  supported  on  wheels  and  axles  of  the  usual  construction. 
The  drivers  stand  anywhere  about  their  carts  according  to  their 
loads,  and  generally  show  considerable  ddll  in  driving  and  maintain- 
ing their  balance.  When  empty  the  man,  like  the  ancient  charioteer, 
stands  upright  at  the  very  back  of  the  cart,  and  drives  fearlessly,  often 
furiously,  along.  The  men  who  have  driven  flies  and  helped  at  the 
livery-stables  during  the  season  now  take  to  driviog  fish-carts.  Every 
man  who  has  a  horse  and  cart  goes  into  the  carrying  trade,  and  plies 
between  the  fish-wharf  and  the  curing-houses. 

As  soon  as  the  herrings  are  brought  in  by  the  carters,  they  are 
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laid  down  on  the  floor  of  the  house  and  salted  afresh,  and  they  lie  in 
the  salt  for  a  snitahle  time,  according  to  the  market  for  which  they 
are  intended.  They  are  then  pnt  into  marins — round  open  baskets, 
you  will  remember — and  washed  in  large  tubs.  After  that  they  are 
strung  by  the  gills  on  round  sticks  called  spits,  a  process  which  gives 
them  the  expression  of  open-mouthed  astonishment  peculiar  to  red 
herrings.  Then  they  are  hung  up,  like  so  many  candles,  in  tiers, 
over  fires  of  oaken  billets.  These  fires  are  kept  up  for  about  twenty- 
four  hours  at  a  time,  and  then  the  fish  are  left  to  cool,  that  the  oil 
and  fat  extracted  by  the  fire  may  drop  from  them.  If  intended  for 
immediate  eating,  the  herring  is  taken  down  after  one  firing,  when 
it  is  swelled  and  pufied  out  like  a  roasted  apple.  It  is  then  known 
to  the  true  East  Anglian  as  a  blowen-herring — the  word  bloater  is 
rejected  by  philologists  as  a  foreign  corruption — and  here  you  pro- 
bably have  the  true  etymology  of  the  familiar  word. 

To  eat  the  bloater  or  blowen-herring  in  perfection  you  must  go 
to  Yarmo^th  :  it  is  too  perishable  a  product  to  bear  transport. 
The  herring  most  esteemed  at  Yarmouth  is  the  *  long-shore,'  which 
is  caught  at  the  opening  of  the  season  near  the  shore  by  the  small 
fishing-boats.  It  probably  owes  its  reputation,  like  new  potatoes 
and  early  peas,  to  the  fact  that  it  comes  fresh  to  the  palates  of  its 
consumers.  When  just  drawn  from  the  water  the  herring  is  a  fish 
of  the  greatest  beauty  and  elegance ;  his  back  of  red  and  burnished 
gold,  his  belly  glittering  with  rich  changefal  pearly  hues,  his  lines 
of  graceful  symmetry, — altogether  a  noble  specimen  of  democracy 
among  fishes,  and  an  example  to  mankind  of  how  it  is  possible  to 
live  in  great  shoals  or  herds  without  degenerating  in  physique  and 
condition. 

The  best  and  simplest  way  of  cooking  a  bloater  is  that  practised 
at  the  herring  capital.  Split  him  up  the  back,  take  out  his  back- 
bone and  '  internals,*  and  grill  him  thus  opened  out  on  a  clear 
fire.  Norfolk  people  eat  mustard  with  him,  but  they  are  devoted  to 
condiments. 

Altogether  the  herring  leaves  little  to  be  desired  except  that  he 
had  not  so  many  bones ;  but  that  is  a  crying  fault,  often  indeed 
bringing  tears  into  the  eyes  of  his  admirers.  One  of  the  wants 
of  the  day  is  a  boneless  bloater  ;  when  that  shall  be  accom- 
plished all  mankind  will  breakfast  upon  the  delicious  dainty.  For 
the  man  who  can  achieve  the  supply  of  such  a  delicacy,  the  gratitude 
of  posterity,  and  what  he  will  probably  appreciate  more  highly,  a 
handsome  emolument,  is  waiting.  The  thing  is  practicable  enough, 
for  the  bones  of  the  herring  can  readily  be  removed  when  the  fish  is 
raw.  Projectors,  fortune  is  within  your  grasp  !  Let  us  see  pro- 
spectuses forthwith  of  '  The  Boneless  Bloater  Company  (Limited).' 

F.  T. 
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Not  many  years  ago  tho  writer  knew  an  old  gentleman  who  had  long 
retired  from  all  participation  in  the  active  concerns  of  life,  and  whose 
sympathies  with  outside  nature  were  pretty  much  confined  in  one 
channel — the  collection  of  cromes;  that  is,  walking-sticks  with 
natural  heads.  That  word  '  crome/  by  the  way,  is  of  ancient  footing 
in  England,  being  purely  Celtic,  and  signifying  a  crook  or  bend ; 
e.g.  cromlech,  a  bent  or  hollow  stone.  To  return  to  our  sticks. 
Our  friend  was  a  dweller  in  town,  and  rarely  left  the  precincts  of 
his  own  garden,  and  you  would  have  thought  that  his  opportunities 
of  acquiring  new  specimens  were  rare ;  but  he  had  a  very  large  col- 
lection notwithstanding,  to  which  he  was  constantly  adding.  Christ- 
mas was  his  great  time  for  adding  to  his  store.  His  sons  and 
daughters  were  wonderful  as  church  decorators,  and  wagon-loads 
of  holly  would  be  deposited  on  their  premises,  destined  to  entwine 
the  columns  of  St.  Blaze's  church  and  hang  its  aisles  with  festoons 
and  wreaths.  Among  these  stores  the  old  gentleman  would  forage, 
finding  many  specimens  of  various  degrees  of  excellence,  and  pro- 
viding himself  with  a  ftmd  of  employment  for  future  days.  Other 
men  we  have  met  who  had  a  like  passion — countrymen  chiefly,  of 
blithe  practical  temperaments,  whose  poetical  side  seemed  to  be 
the  gathering  together  of  cromes,  a  pursuit  in  which  they  have  been 
known  to  violate  the  sacred  canons  of  rural  morals,  and  even  not  to 
have  forborne  to  damage  their  neighbours'  hedgerows  and  copses ; 
and  yet  among  all  these  collectors  we  never  found  one  who  had 
a  perfect  finished  stick. 

The  habit  of  carrying  sticks  is  one  that  has  descended  to  us 
from  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  is  one  that  we  share  with  our 
simian  relatives ;  we  may  speculate,  indeed,  whether  it  is  not  one 
proof  of  man  having  been  at  some  time  of  his  career  a  denizen  of 
the  forest.  Ought  we  not,  indeed,  to  regard  the  stick  with  some 
degree  of  veneration,  as  an  early  friend  of  man  at  a  critical  period 
of  his  development,  when  he  gave  up  running  on  four  legs  and  took 
to  walking  upright  ?  The  dawn  of  history  finds  civilisation  in  the 
full  possession  of  walking-sticks.  Herodotus,  in  describing  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  Babylonians,  adds  that  it  was  a  general  custom  among 
them  to  carry  a  walking-stick  or  cane  elegantly  chased  with  the 
representation  of  some  emblem.  Theophrastus  further  describes  these 
sticks,  which  he  says  were  streaked  and  spotted  like  the  skin  of  a 
tiger,  and  very  heavy,  but  they  fly  in  two  when  struck  against  any 
hard  substance,  a  description  by  which  any  one  learned  in  timber 
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might  recognise  the  kind  of  wood  employed.  Probably  from  the 
Babylonians  the  Arabs  acquired  their  fondness  for  sticks,  noticeable 
even  at  the  present  day.  A  stick  is  the  inseparable  companion  of 
every  tme  Arab,  Bedouin,  or  townsman;  and  the  Arab  exquisite 
would  feel  as  much  at  a  loss  when  paying  a  yisit  of  ceremony,  with- 
out his  stick  to  play  with  and  fondle  during  the  course  of  conyersa- 
tion,  as  his  European  representatiye  the  dandy  of  former  days.  In 
curious  contrast  is  the  etiquette  of  the  Tartar  race.  With  them,  to 
bring  a  stick  into  a  tent  is  an  unpardonable  insult  to  its  iiimates. 

The  Englishman  has  always  been  fond  of  something  in  his  fist 
in  the  way  of  a  stick.  The  Saxon  carried  his  spear  constantly  with 
him,  eyen  on  friendly  visits,  and  was  accustomed  to  stick  it  in  the 
ground  outside  any  house  he  might  enter.  To  this  etiquette  of 
semi-ciyilised  life,*  by  the  way,  is  possibly  due  the  Tartar  prejudice 
against  sticks  in  a  tent.  The  stick  armed  with  bone,  flint,  or  iron 
was  the  thing  originally  objected  to,  but  the  prejudice  has  now  ex- 
tended itself  to  all  kinds  of  sticks.  Your  modem  Saxon — the  farmer, 
he  of  the  southern  counties  especially,  of  the  old  school — carries 
his  staff  shod  in  a  different  way.  The  spud  is  his  walking  instru- 
ment— a  staff  ending  in  an  iron  edge — that,  accompanies  him  on  his 
rounds  about  the  farm,  and  with  which  he  makes  intermittent  war 
against  the  thistles,  his  old  familiar  friends.  In  Kent  and  Sussex, 
by  the  way,  the  stick  is  ciJled  a  ^  bat,'  a  term  once  good  English — 
witness  Shakespeare,  *  Lover*s  Complaint.'  Thus  of  the  *  reverend 
man' — '  sometime  a  Uusterer  that  the  ruffle  knew,  of  court,  of  city* 
— as  he  approaches  ike  'fickle  maid  full  pale,'  who  is  weeping  by 
the  river's  brink,  the  poet  says, 

<  So  Blidet  he  down  upon  his  grained  bat, 
And  comelj  distant  sits  he  by  her  side  ;* 

that  is  to  say,  he  squats  down  on  his  heels,  with  his  stick  between 
his  legs,  a  mode  of  taking  rest  adopted  by  wearied  rustics  and 
others  with  the  fear  oS  '  rheunkatics'  in  their  hearts. 

Cricket,  bom  in  the  south  of  England,  has  naturally  adopted  the 
same  nomenclature.  The  cricket-bat  is  simply  the  '  crooked  stick ;' 
it  is  merely  a  development  of  that  game  of  ball,  other  forms  of 
which  exist  in  ball-bias,  base-ball,  rounders,  hockey,  cum  muttis  aiiis. 
Originally  the  person  of  the  player  is  aimed  at  whilst  he  is  running 
from  station  to  station,  and  if  struck  he  and  his  side  are  *  out ;' 
and  hence  you  have  the  *  run'  in  cricket  as  the  standard  of  success. 
Almost  within  living  memory  cricket  was  played  with  a  club,  some- 
thing in  shsfe  like  an  dd-foshioned  curved  knife ;  and  the  contest 
was  to  pbce  the  ball  in  a  hole  before  the  batsman  reached  it  after 
his  '  run.'  Wickets,  aad  all  the  subtleties  of  the  game,  have  arisen 
within  the  last  century.  Cricket  no  doubt  owes  its  development  to 
the  wide  graasy  commona  of  the  soutii,  just  as  knorr  and  spdl,  a 
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gm»  tibat  still  has  its  Tirtnes,  nnA  goff,  wfaieh  has  found  its  way 
to  OTir  southern  heatiis,  owe  their  peenliarities  to  the  rougher  and 
wilder  nature  of  the  groond  on  which  they  are  played. 

GKpsies,  and  horse-dealing  people  in  general,  always  carry  a 
short  stick  nnder  the  M*m— --gMierally  a  wand  of  ash,  ttnpeeled  and 
without  any  ornament  or  device.  Yoor  old-fttshioned  shepherd  had 
generally  a  good  eye  for  a  stick,  and  would  nsnally  have  a  stock  on 
hand  to  occupy  his  hands  in  whittling  and  polishing  as  he  sauntered 
after  his  sheep  about  the  downs.  A  couple  of  centuries  ago,  by  the 
vray,  the  shepherd  of  the  south  down  used  his  staff  as  a  sling, 
attaching  to  it  ibe  half  of  a  horn  split  up  the  centre,  in  which  he 
placed  the  stone.  Why  should  shepherds  use  slings  in  lands  where 
they  have  nothing  to  fear  fW)m  wolves  or  wild  animals  of  any  kind  ? 
Why,  to  keep  their  sheep  together,  and  stop  their  incursions  into 
mrenclosed  patches  of  cultivated  lands.  And  that  gives  rise  to  this 
speculation :  why  should  a  stone  hitting  a  sheep,  or  falling  near  it, 
cause  it  to  stop  ?  and  why  should  a  dog  under  Hie  same  circum- 
stances run  the  fester?  and  how  is  it  that  the  most  savage  dog 
fears  a  stone  as  he  fears  nothing  else  ?  Universal  experience,  from 
the  time  of  Homer  to  ours,  witnesses  to  this  latter  feet ;  and  the 
effect  of  a  stone  upon  a  sheep  the  writer  can  testify  to  of  his 
personal  observation.  Why  should  it  be  so  ?  Is  it  not  because 
from  earliest  times  sheep  have  been  protected,  and  wolves  and 
jackals,  the  ancestors  of  dogs,  kept  at  bay  by  stones  hurled  by  the 
shepherds  ?  Thus  the  inherited  experience  of  ages  has  taught  the 
sheep  that  safety  is  to  be  sought  within  the  circle  of  falling  stones, 
whilst  the  dog  has  also  learned  to  dread  and  avoid  them.  Once 
more  to  our  sticks. 

The  taste  of  the  present  age  for  realism  and  naturalistic  art 
has  given  rise  to  the  demand  for  natural  cromes  and  heads  to  sticks, 
much  to  tiie  pofit  of  the  copse  owners  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex, 
who  dispose  of  the  right  to  out  sticks  at  so  much  per  hundred  to  the 
purveyor  of  such  articles  from  London,  who  in  his  turn  disposes  of 
these  bundles  of  sticks  to  the  mf&er.  A  light  sandy  soil,  abounding 
in  stones  and  indurated  layers,  causing  the  tap-roots  to  twist  here 
and  there  for  sustenance,  affords  the  best  pabulum  for  the  grotesque 
forms  of  crome  that  are  now  so  highly  esteemed. 

As  an  instrument  of  correction  and  punishment,  the  stick  is  of 
very  high  antiquity.  The  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Persians,  were  all 
privileged  with  a  libenJ  administration  of  stick ;  and  it  is  still  one 
of  the  most  powerful  engines  of  government  in  the  states  of  the 
East,  and  is  not  unknown  in  semi-civilised  Bussia.  An  idea  was 
long  {prevalent  among  the  lower  ranks  of  society  in  England  that 
the  stick  was  a  lawful  instrument  of  correction — ^for  one's  wife,  for 
instance — so  long  as  its  thick&ess  was  not  greater  than  one's  thumb. 
It  is  probable  that  there  was  some  foundation  for  this  idea  in  ancient 
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usage.  In  excnse  of  this  barbarous  method  of  enforcing  domestic 
discipline,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  a  small  self-contained 
community,  such  as  our  early  English  villages  and  manors,  the 
presence  of  a  shrill  virago  not  amenable  to  any  restraints  of  custom 
and  public  opinion  was  a  real  intolerable  nuisance,  to  be  abated  by 
any  means,  even  the  roughest  and  readiest.  *  Such  persons  are  in 
these  days  only  a  nuisance  to  those  immediately  connected  with 
them,  and  society  therefore  justly  reprobates  any  resort  to  extreme 
measures.  For  children  too  the  stick  has  almost  entirely  given  way 
to  the  birch-rod.  Chaucer  speaks  of  a  young  damsel  as  '  under  the 
yerde' — that  is,  subject  to  Uie  control  of  the  stick.  Shakespeare 
mentions  the  birch-rod  in  the  same  connection.  It  is  probable  that 
between  the  dates  of  these  two  poets  the  milder  had  replaced  the 
more  barbarous  mode  of  correction. 

Of  all  neat  things  in  sticks,  the  bamboo  presented  to  his  holi- 
ness the  Pope  by  some  American  admirers — ^hollow  and  filled  with 
gold  coins — strikes  us  as  being  about  the  choicest.  That  brings 
to  mind  Sancho  Panza's  staff,  or  rather  his  adjudication  in  that 
matter  during  his  brief  governorship  of  the  island,  when  he  displayed 
all  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  if  not  more.  The  stick,  you  will 
remember,  was  held  by  the  plaintiff  for  the  defendant,  when  the 
latter  swore  solemnly  that  he  had  given  back  the  money  in  dispute 
between  them.  The  astute  Sancho  had  the  stick  broken,  and  the 
precise  sum  in  dispute  was  found  therein,  thus  bringing  the  over- 
scrupulous debtor  to  shame.  The  story  is  older  than  Cervantes 
probably — but  what  matters  ? 

The  sticks  that  footmen  carry  on  state  occasions,  when  their 
hair  is  powdered  and  they  wear  their  best  clothes,  are  not,  as  yon 
might  suppose,  varieties  of  the  wands  used  by  chamberlains  and 
other  ceremonial  functionaries.  They  represent  the  poles  vrith 
which  footmen  were  formerly  armed,  to  act  as  levers  to  prise  up  the 
wheels  in  the  frequent  event  of  the  carriage  on  which  they  attended 
sticking  fast  in  a  deep  rut  among  the  old-fashioned  miry  ways. 

The  custom  of  carrying  sticks  is,  we  think,  rather  on  the  wane 
in  England.  We  have  no  statistics  on  the  subject,  but  a  general 
idea  that  we  don't  see  so  many  people  carrying  sticks  as  of  old.  Is 
the  habit  of  any  service  ?  There  is  perhaps  a  certain  advantage  in 
carrying  a  stick  on  a  long  walk,  as  the  handling  of  it  prevents  the 
fingers  from  swelling  and  becoming  stiff,  and  it  gives  a  kind  of 
rhythm  to  the  march;  but  as  an  indispensable  companion  and 
adjunct  to  gentle  and  simple  the  stick  has  fallen  from  its  high 
estate.  The  nice  conduct  of  a  clouded  cane  is  no  longer  of  any  im- 
portance ;  and  many  a  youth  leaves  his  paternal  dwelling  and  pil- 
grimages in  search  of  fortune  without  thinking  of  going  through  the 
once  indispensable  ceremony  of  cutting  his  stick. 
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The  Perfection  of  Prepared  Cocoa. 

MARAVILLA 
COCOA. 

SOLE   PROPRIETORS, 

TAYLOR  BROTHERS,  LON DON. 

THE  COCOA  (or  Cacao) of  Maravilla  is  the  true  Theobroma 
of  LiNN^us.  Cocoa  is  indigenous  to  South  America,  of  which 
Maravilla  is  a  favoured  portion.  Taylor  Brothers  having  secured 
the  exclusive  supply  of  this  unrivalled  Cocoa,  have,  by  the  skilful 
application  of  their  soluble  principle  and  elaborate  machinery,  pro- 
duced what  is  so  undeniably  the  perfection  of  prepared  Cocoa,  that 
it  has  not  only  secured  the  preference  of  hpmoeppaths  and  cocoa- 
drinkers  generally,  but  many  who  had  hitherto  not  found  any  pre- 
paration to  3uit  them,. have,  after  one  trial,  adopted  the  Maravilla 
Cocoa  as  their  constant  beverage  for  breakfast,  luncheon,  &<:• 

*A  SUCCESS  UNPRECEDENTED/ 

See  following  Extract  from  the  GLOBE  of  Hay  14, 1868. 

*  Various  importers  and  manufacturers  have  attempted  to  attain 
a  reputation  for  their  prepared  Cocoas,  but  we  doubt  whether  any 
thorough  success  had  been  achieved  until  Messrs.  Taylor  Brothers 
discovered  the  extraordinary  qualities  of"  Maravilla"  Cocoa,  Adapt- 
ing their  perfect  system  of  preparation  to  this  finest  of  all  species 
of  the  Theobroma,  they  have  produced  an  article  which  supersedes 
every  other  Cocoa  in  the  market.  Entire  solubility,  a  delicate  aroint, 
and  a  rare  concentration  of  the  purest  elements  of  nutrition,  disdn- 
guish  the  Maravilla  Cocoa  above  all  others.  For  invalids  we  could 
not  recommend  a  more  agreeable  or  valuable  beverage.' 


Sold  in  Tin-lmed  Packets  only,  by  all  Grocers, 
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KINAHAN'S    L.L.    WHISKY] 

This  celebrated  and  most  delioiona  old  mellow  spirit  is  the  very 

CREAIVI     OF    IRISH    WHISKIES. 

In  quality  nnrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome 
than  the  finest  Gognao  Brandy.    Note  the  words 

"  KINAHAN'S   L.  L.   WHISKY.' 

On  Seal,  Iiabel,  and  Cork.    Wholesale  .Dopdlr: — 
20,  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  OXFORD  STRSET,  W] 


Johnston's 


23,  IRONMONGER  LANE, 

LONDON. 
(THE    OLD    HOXJSK.) 


Corn  Flour 


Is  the  Best. 


To  obtain  the  Best^ 
ASK  FOR 

Johnston's  Com  Flour. 

1 

FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE «» the  BEST  ARTICLES. 


DEANE  &  Co.,  46.  VM  m.  street.  LONDON  BRIDGE. 


CADBURY'S 

coco; 

ESSENC 


'I  he  reason  why  so  many  aro 
UTial)le  to  take  Cocoa  is,  thai 
the  varieties  commonly  sold  arc 
mixed  wi***  °* — *•  ~-vi._  .^p 
plea  of  re  e; 

utuiorea'  ik, 

heuc(/,tknt  ay 

iio  ^>aiil^  oa 

thickenttn  ]d- 

dUionofit  o% 

Kasenoe  i  re- 

fore  thro  ;th 

or  those  I  th- 

ing Bevei  ee. 


TAYLOR'S 
PATENT 

SEWING  MACHINES 


PU;<I  .E,  REFRESHI\ 
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HOSTAGES  TO  FORTUNE 

BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  '  LADY  ATTDLET'S  SEOBBT/  BTO.' 


Chapteb  XXXVIII. 

'  0  orueller  than  was  ever  told  in  tale 
Or  sang  in  Bong !    0  vainly  lavidh'd  love  1 
t  0  cruel !    There  was  nothing  wild  or  strange, 

Or  seeming  shameful— for  what  shame  in  love, 
So  love  he  true,  and  not  as  yours  U  7— nothing 
Poor  Vivien  had  not  done  to  win  his  trust. 
Who  call'd  her  what  he  call'd  her — all  her  crime, 
All,  all,  the  wish  to  prove  him  wholly  hers.' 

'  Left  her  in  her  tears,  and  dried  not  one  of  them  with  his  oomfort* 

*  /CURIOUS  to  have  refused  a  coronet/  mnses  Mrs.  Brandreth, 
V^  letting  Gadol's  latest  novel,  in  a  pink  cover,  fall  open  in 
her  lap.  Her  mind  is  too  full  to  find  room  for  the  shadows  of 
fiction,  be  they  never  so  life-like,  or  psychologically  true  to  the 
worst  side  of  human  nature.  She  reads  page  after  page  mechani- 
cally, with  the  eyes  only,  and  finally  abandons  the  book  alto- 
gether. 'Who  would  believe  it  of  me,'  she  asks  herself;  'of 
me,  who  seem  such  a  worldling?  And  it  would  have  been 
something  to  be  called  Lady  Earlswood,  and  to  have  prime 
ministers  and  foreign  plenipotentiaries  at  my  dinner-parties,  and 
to  have  set  the  fashion,  and  had  carriages  and  new  geraniums 
and  hats  called  after  me ;  something  to  have  changed  all  at  once 
from  a  player-queen  into  a  real  potentate ;  something  won  to  have 
no  more  thought  for  the  future,  no  need  to  save  money,  and  be- 
think myself  that  age  and  gray  hairs  must  come;  something  to 
know  that  I  should  wear  purple  till  it  served  for  my  pall.  Yet  I 
can  surrender  this  gladly,  proudly,  for  the  sweeter  gain  I  have 
played  for  so  boldly.* 

She  recalls  those  Sunday  evenings  that  Herman  and  she  have 
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spent,  almost  en  tete-a-tete,  in  that  exclnsive  little  drawing-room  of 
hers ;  the  amber  curtains  drooping  between  them  and  the  outer 
world.  She  thinks  of  hoars  in  which  it  has  seemed  to  her  that 
the  old  loYO  has  come  back,  the  old  dkys  have  been  renewed,  yoath 
and  hope  bom  again,  life's  afternoon  flashed  and  brightened  with 
the  morning's  rose-colour. 

^I  suit  him  best,'  she  thinks.  'I  can  share  in  his  work;  I 
can  help  his  ambition.  Nature  and  art  haye  made  us  for  each  other, 
he  and  I,  while  that  poor  pretty  fool  has  not  a  thought  in  comm(m 
with  him.' 

Yes,  for  this  hope — ^for  the  hope  of  seeing  Herman  at  her  feet 
— she  willingly  foregoes  wealth  and  status ;  willingly  as  she  has 
sacrificed  honour,  honesty,  womanly  feeling  for  the  same  end.  And 
it  must  be  said  in  her  favour  that  of  the  two  this  latter  sacrifice  costs 
her  least. 

She  has  seen  no  English  newspq>er  since  her  arrival  at  Helden* 
burg,  just  a  week  ago,  and  she  does  not  know  that  Hamilton  Lynd- 
hurst  has  journeyed  to  a  country  not  included  in  modem  atlases,  or 
described  by  the  useful  Murray,  and  to  which  the  indefatigable 
Cook  *  personally  conducts  '  no  excursionists. 

Lord  Earlswood  comes  in  and  out  two  or  three  times  in  a  day, 
and  she  tolerates  his  presence  with  a  little  more  than  her  usual 
civility,  feeling  grateful  for  that  offer  of  his.  It  is  something  to  M 
back  upon  at  the  worst — a  pis-aUer,  If  love  fail  her,  despite  her 
desperate  endeavour  to  lure  him  back  to  her  net,  Plutus  will  yet  be 
propitious.    She  will  not  have  lived  in  vain. 

'  I  will  console  myself  by  spending  more  money  than  any  peeress 
in  London,  and  in  shutting  my  doors  against  some  of  the  best  people 
in  Burke.  My  rooms  shall  be  more  exclusive  than  Almack's  in  the 
fanums  Jersey  and  Londonderry  days,  and  I  will  refuse  to  receiTe 
duchesses  if  they  are  not  the  fashion.' 

'  But  love  is  best — love  is  best  of  all,'  she  thinks,  aft^  a  brief 
indulgence  in  that  splendid  vision.  '  What  good  can  I  have  more 
out  of  society  than  I  have  had,  upon  a  small  scale?  It  will  be  only 
widening  the  area.  Love  is  best.  0,  for  the  old  Devonshire 
lanes,  and  the  blue  sea  shining  at  us  across  a  break  in  the  woods  I 
0,  for  long  summer  afternoons  far  away  from  this  idle  world,  with 
the  man  I  love !' 

She  thinks  of  the  day  when  he  held  her  hand  in  his  among  the 
foxgloves  and  the  fem,  and  told  her  that  she  was  all  the  world  te 
him.  They  have  travelled  their  diverse  roads  in  life  since  theu. 
Could  they  but  come  back  to  that  old  trysting-plaoe,  and  have  faitii 
in  each  other  as  of  old,  and  begin  the  world  again — ^yes,  that  would 
be  verily  the  dawn  of  a  new  life. 

Whereupon,  as  she  is  dreaming  of  such  a  return,  with  eyes  fixed 
(m  the  western  glow  yonder  above  tiie  sea  line,  enters  Lord  Earis- 
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wood,  canryii^  his  hat  and  oane  as  if  they  were  the  two  parts  of  a 
mnsieal  instrument,  from  which  he  was  prepared  to  extract  melody. 
He  miships  his  cane,  ships  it  again  under  his  left  arm,  and  takes 
Mrs.  Brandreth's  hand,  which  he  dings  to  with  a  limp  affectionate- 
ness  for  some  moments. 

*  So  good  of  yon  to  let  me  drop  in  like  this,'  he  says. 

If  Myra  aspired  to  candour,  she  would  reply  that  she  suffers  the 
infliction  because  she  cannot  help  herself.  But  she  inwardly  resolyes 
to  leave  Heldenburg  speedily.  In  Kensington  Gore  Lord  Eaidswood 
i0  one  of  many,  and  his  society  so  much  the  less  a  burden. 

*  Why  don't  you  come  out  on  the  digue  ?'  he  asks.  *  It's  Tery 
nice.     Lots  of  people.'  ' 

^  If  there  were  no  people,  I'd  come ;  but  I  hate  being  stared  at. 
And  I  daresay  somebody  would  contrive  to  id^itify  me,  thanks  to 
the  photographers.' 

'  Sure  to,'  replies  his  lordship.  '  They've  got  it  in  the  papera 
ahready.' 

'What?' 

*  Your  name.  There's  a  horrid  little  local  paper — flabby,  and 
smelling  of  printer's  ink.  They  fasten  it  on  to  a  stick  in  the  caf6s 
to  keep  it  from  dropping  to  pieces,  it's  such  a  flaccid  invertebrate 
creature.'  , 

*WeU?' 

'There's  a  paragraph  about  you.  I  bought  a  paper  on  pur- 
pose to  show  you.'  His  lordship  produces  the  limp  journal 
and  reads:  ''We  have  been  pleased  to  observe  the  charming 
English  actress.  Miss  Brandworth"  —  call  you  Miss  and  got 
your  name  wrong — "has  taken  im  apartment  in  one  of  the 
new  houses  on  the  esplanade.  Another  proof  that  Heldenburg  is 
advancing  in  popularity.  These  insulars  have  heard  of  us  in  their 
barbaric  climate,  where  we  are  assured  there  is  but  one  fashionable 
watering-place — Brighton  in  the  New  Forest.  For  invalids  they 
have,  it  is  true,  their  Isle  of  Wights,  with  its  pretty  town  of  Scar- 
borough, and  its  adjacent  islets  of  Dogs  and  Mans." ' 

Mrs.  Brandreth  laughs  faintly,  and  seems  not  over-pleased  that 
the  local  print  should  have  made  known  her  presence. 

'  0,  by  the  bye,'  exclaims  Lord  Earlswood,  after  a  longish 
silence,  during  which  he  has  performed  dumbly  with  his  cane  on  the 
crown  of  his  hat,  with  as  intent  a  countenance  as  if  he  were  carefully 
executing  one  of  Chopin's  most  elaborate  compositions  in  seven 
flats,  relieved  by  occasional  double  sharps,  'I've  got  some  news 
for  you.' 

His  lordship's  idea  of  a  brilliant  conversationalist  is  that  he 
should  be  the  first  to  communicate  some  startling  event,  calamitous 
or  otherwise,  no  matter  how  uninteresting  to  the  recipient — a  fire  in 
IMackfirittS  or  BatcUff  Highway,  a  glazier  fallen  through  a  skylight, 
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the  failnre  of  a  bank,  or  a  play,  or  a  picture.  If  the  eyent,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  any  point  of  special  interest  to  the  listener,  the  con- 
versationalist scores  double. 

Myra  has  been  watching  the  evening  sky  dreamily,  not  quite 
awakened  from  that  dream  in  which  Lord  Earlswood  sorprised  her. 
She  turns  to  him  languidly. 

*  You  are  a  great  purveyor  of  marvels,'  she  remarks.  '  What  is 
the  last  startling  event?  Not  Westminst^  Abbey  burnt  down,  I 
hope,  or  the  Emperor  of  Bussia  assassinated  ?' 

'  No.  It's  something  stranger  than  that — about  somebody  you 
know,'  replies  Lord  Earlswood,  with  unction. 

Myra's- attention  is  keen  enough  now.  Her  small  world — that 
inner  world,  that  universe  in  little  which  each  of  us  carries  in  his 
breast — holds  but  one  person.     Her  first  thought  is  of  him. 

'  Who  is  it?'  she  asks  impatiently.     '  I  know  so  many  people.* 

'  Yes,  but  this  is  a  particular  friend — used  to  meet  him  always 
at  your  Sunday  evenings.' 

'  Can't  you  say  whom  you  are  talking  about  ?'  exclaims  Myra, 
her  breath  coming  quicker. 

'  Hamilton  Lyndhurst.  Clever  fellow,  but  not  quite — ^in  short, 
you  know,  a  bad  egg — a  very  speckly  potato.' 

Myra  grows  suddenly  pale,  and  looks  at  Lord  Earlswood 
strangely — ^with  a  look  of  absolute  fear,  he  thinks.  He  suspects 
all  at  once  that  Lyndhurst  has  been  his  rival,  and  not  Westray ; 
and  a  faint  light  kindles  in  his  dull  gray  eyes. 

*  What  of  Mr.  Lyndhurst  ?'  asks  Myra  breathlessly. 

'  0,  nothing  out  of  the  common,  poor  fellow.     Dead !' 

This  is  more  awful  than  anything  she  could  have  feared.  Dead! 
The  keystone  of  the  arch  gone — all  the  fabric  fallen  into  ruin,  per- 
haps. 

Her  head  sinks  back  upon  the  cushion  of  her  chair ;  her  dry 
lips  move  dumbly.     She  looks  as  if  she  were  going  to  faint. 

'  I  didn't  know  the  news  would  be  such  a  floorer,'  says  Lord 
Earlswood  dryly,  with  a  suppressed  savagery.  *  If  I  had  known,  I 
should  have  been  more  careful  how  I  told  you.  I  would  have  gone 
to  that  white-washed  convent  outside  the  town  and  got  one  of  the 
sisters  to  break  it  to  you.' 

^  Don't  be  idiotic !'  exclaims  Myra  contemptuously.  ^Mr.  Lynd- 
hurst was  no  more  to  me  than  the  next  stranger  who  passes  by  on 
the  pavement  below.  But  it  is  awful  to  hear  of  such  a  sadden 
death — a  man  I  saw  last  strong,  vigorous,  full  of  plans  for  the 
friture.' 

She  recalls  that  conversation  in  her  dressing-room  at  the  Frivo- 
lity, and  Hamilton  Lyndhurst's  excuse  for  his  evil  life.  Death  was 
always  at  his  shoulder. 

'  Yes/  says  Lord  Earlswood,  *  it's  very  horrid  that  a  man  oan 
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be  taken  off  like  that.  Makes  long  inyitations  for  dinner-parties  and 
specnlative  bets  on  next  year's  races  quite  a  mockery,  doesn't  it  ? 
You  may  stand  to  win  a  pot  of  money  on  the  Guineas  or  the  Gup, 
and  the  beggar  who  gave  you  the  odds  goes  off  the  hooks  like  this. 
Lyndhurst  is  in  my  book  for  ever  so  many  events. ' 

*  How  did  he  die  ?'  asks  Myra,  who  has  not  heard  a  word  of  this 
lament. 

She  has  a  horrible  idea  that  Herman  and  Lyndhurst  may  have 
met,  and  that  Lyndhurst's  death  may  have  been  the  issue  of  their 
meeting.  She  sees  herself  for  an  instant — with  all  the  vividness 
of  an  overpowering  apprehension — the  instigator  and  cause  of  a 
murder. 

*  Heart-disease/  drawls  his  lordship.  '  There  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  talk  about  it  at  Ostend.  I  ran  over  there  this  morning, 
and  heard  the  news  at  the  public  rooms.  Westray  and  hi3  wife 
were  with  him  when  he  died,  it  seems,  at  an  hotel  in  Ostend. 
Horrid  to  die  at  a  strange  hotel,  with  none  of  one's  traps  about 
one.  He  hadn't  even  a  servant,  it  seems.  Dreadfully  benighted 
state.' 

Myra  lapses  intosilence^^eepest  gloom  depicted  in  her  brooding 
face. 

*  You  must  have  been  awfully  friendly  with  him  to  feel  his  death 
so  much,'  says  Lord  Earlswood,  moodily  jealous. 

*  Don't  I  tell  you  that  his  death  is  nothing  to  me  ?  One 
man  less  in  the  world,  that  is  all.  Did  you  hear  anything  more  ? 
Did  people  say  anything  about  the  circumstances  attending  his 
death?' 

'  Nothing  particular.  It  was  very  sudden — dropped  down  sense- 
less, and  never  spoke  again.  Doctors  called  it  heart  disease. 
There  was  a  post-mortem,  you  know ;  every  thing  en  rigleJ' 

*  There  was  no  scandal — no  insinuation  against  Mrs.  Westray's 
character  ?     No  question  as  to  how  she  came  to  be  with  him  ?' 

*  Of  course  not.  There  was  her  husband  with  her,  you  see ;  and 
a  husband  is  supposed  to  be  a  kind  of  protector.  I  don't  mean  to 
say  that  he  always  is,  you  know ;  but  society  accepts  him  in  that 
Ught.' 

'  When  did  this  happen  ?' 
^  ^  Nearly  a  week  ago.  Poor  Lyndhurst  was  to  be  buried  this 
affcemoon.  Very  quiet  funeral — all  over  by  this  time.  Melan- 
choly consequence  of  one's  death,  isn't  it  ?  I  wouldn't  so  much 
mind  dying  if  it  wasn't  for  the  burying  process — if  I  could  be 
allowed  to  lie  about  somewhere  out  of  people's  way,  or  be  de- 
odorised like  sewage  and  turned  to  some  use  agriculturally,  or 
stuck  at  the  top  of  a  high  tower  and  pecked  at  by  birds  till  there 
was  nothing  left  of  me  but  nice  clean  bones.  There's  nothing 
objectionable  in  bones,  you  know.     Yes,  they've  buried  poor  Lynd- 
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hnrst  in  a  horrid  foreign  cemetery,  where  people  stick  twofpeamy 
gilt  Yases  on  the  grayes,  and  paper  flowers.' 

*  Hark !  what  is  that  T  cries  Myra,  starting  np. 

A  shrill  peal  of  the  bell  belonging  to  this  first-floor.  A  yiaito 
for  Mrs.  Brandreth. 

'  I  don't  know  a  sonl  here  except  you/  she  says,  more  discom- 
posed by  the  interruption  than  she  need  be,  Lord  Earlswood  tkiDkB, 
always  inclined  to  suspicion. 

Her  maid  is  heard  in  conyerse  with  some  one  in  the  little  ante- 
room. These  new  houses  are  mere  lath  and  plaster,  and  one  hem 
so  well.  A  man's  voice.  Great  Heayen !  whose  ?  Her  heart  beats 
as  if  it  would  burst. 

Yes,  it  is  the  yoice  she  knows  so  weU.  The  door  opens,  and 
Herman  enters,  pale  in  the  twilight,  and  with  an  inflexible  lode  in 
brow  and  eyes  and  lips. 

'  Good  heayens,  Herman,  what  is  the  matter?'  she  cries,  calling 
him  by  the  dear  fiEimiliar  name  which  she  has  spoken  so  often  when 
they  were  children. 

'Not  yery  much,'  he  answers  quietly.  *  A  mere  trifle,  in  fiut. 
I  have  come  all  the  way  from  Ostend  to  bring  yon  this.' 

He  takes  the  lace-bordered  handkerchief  from  his  breast-pockeit 
and  hands  it  to  her. 

'  You  still  use  your  fiBiyourite  wood-yiolet,  I  find,'  he  says,  as  he 
giyes  her  the  perfumed  cambric. 

She  looks  at  him  with  a  stony  stare — half  beyrilderm^it,  half 
alarm.  Has  he  gone  out  of  his  mind  ?  Has  some  horror  con- 
nected with  Lyndhurst's  death  driyen  him  mad  ?  This  is  a  de^er 
ruin  than  she  dreamed  of. 

'Herman!' 

*  You  are  surprised,'  he  says.  '  You  don't  remember,  peilwpe, 
where  you  dropped  that  handkerchief?' 

*  No,'  she  answers  mechanically,  stiU  lo<Adng  at  him  with  tbo 
same  blank  terror  in  her  face. 

'  I  wonder  that  so  cleyer  a  woman  as  you,  engaged  in  such  aa 
ugly  business,  should  haye  left  any  trace  of  your  presence.  Hat 
handkerchief  was  found  in  the  telegraph  office  at  Ostend  a  week 
ago.' 

'  Indeed !  Yes,  I  had  to  send  a  telegram  to  my  acting  man- 
ager,' replies  Myra,  with  composure.  She  knows  now  why  he  is 
h^e,  and  that  all  is  discoyered.  The  utmost  she  can  attempt  is 
deniaL 

'  You  were  not  telegraj^ng  to  him  whei  you  iro^ff^  ihat  hand- 
kerchief,' says  Herman.  <  You  were  assisting — or  p^haps  I  should 
say  instigating— vMr.  Lyndhurst  to  send  a  lying  telegram  to  nrf 
wife ;  a  telegram  afiecting  to  come  from  me,  her  husband,  strickn 
down  by  sudden  illness,  summoning  her  to  my  sick-bed.     She 
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to  eome  and  find  Mr.  Lyndhnrat  there  to  meet  her.  A  pretty  scheme, 
was  it  not — one  woman  trying  to  compass  the  destmction  of 
another — a  womanly  reyenge  upon  an  onconscions  riyal?' 

'  Yon  fcnget  that  we  are  not  alone  !*  cries  Myra. 

'  I  do  not.  I  belieye  Lord  Earlswood  to  be  as  much  interested 
in  knowing  your  part  in  this  business  as  I  am.' 

^  Thank  you/  says  his  lordship,  who  stands  holding  on  to  the 
back  of  a  chair,  very  pale,  and  with  his  eyes  on  Myra's  face. 
'  Thank  you,  Westray.     That's  Mendly,  at  any  rate.' 

'  I  don't  know  how  you  came  by  this  notion,'  says  Myra.  '  I 
haye  not  seen  Mr.  Lyndhurst  since  I  left  London.' 

*  iHm't  trouble  yourself  to  tell  lies  on  my  account,'  interposes 
Lord  Earlswood.     '  I  can  see  the  truth  in  your  face.' 

'  On  your  account !'  cries  Myra,  with  biting  scorn.  ^  Do  you 
think  I  am  trying  to  justify  myself  in  your  eyes  ?  Herman,  will 
you  listen  to  me  ?' 

'Only  when  you  tell  me  the  black  and  bitter  truth.  What 
could  haye  induced  you  to  mix  yourself  in  this  abominable  scheme — 
you,  my  seeming  friend  ?' 

*  IViend — ^yes,  your  friend,'  Myra  murmurs  with  white  lips. 

'  What  can  haye  transformed  you — ^you  whom  I  remember  ten 
years  ago  candid  and  fresh  and  innocent  ?  You,  the  daughter  of  a 
gentleman  and  a  soldier.  What  can  haye  tempted  you  to  become — 
the  name  is  too  yile ;  I  cannot  utter  it.' 

'What  has  transformed  me!'  echoes  Myra,  confronting  him 
desperately,  all  thought  of  escape  abandoned,  despair  and  passion 
oyerwhelming  eyery  instinct  of self-preseryation.  'What!  Do 
you  pretend  not  to  know ;  you  who  tempted  me ;  you  who 
haye  seemed  so  happy  at  my  side — at  my  feet  almost — all  through 
ihe  summer  that  is  gone?  You  ask  me  that — you  who  haye 
kfb  your  wife  to  solitude,  or  baby-worship,  and  giyen  me  the 
first-fruits  of  your  wit  and  wisdom,  all  your  golden  leisure ;  you 
who  haye  made  your  art  a  pretext  to  be  happy  with  me  ;  you 
who  haye  sufiered  me  to  think  that  the  old  loye  has  come  back  to 
life?  And  now  you  dare  to  ask  me  what  tempted  me!  You, 
and  you  only;  my  loye  for  you,  which  is  stronger  than  myself; 
my  hope  of  loosening  the  bond  between  you  and  your  foolish  wife. 
Yes,  I  ayow  it ;  I  am  that  yile  thing  your  lips  refrise  to  name.  I 
egged  on  Lyndhurst  in  his  pursuit  of  your  wife ;  I  suggested  the 
telegram  which  was  to  bring  her  to  Ostend  and  blast  her  reputation, 
and  giye  you  ground  for  a  diyorce.  If  my  scheme  had  prospered, 
you  would  haye  been  a  free  man,  and  would  haye  come  back  to  me. 
A  nine  days'  wonder,  a  newspaper  report,  and  you  and  I  would  haye 
been  free  to  begin  a  new  life,  all  the  world  before  us — fame,  and 
hope,  and  the  old  loye  made  young  again.' 

'  Do  you  think  I  should  haye  come  back  to  you  ?'  asks  Herman, 
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with  deliberate  contempt.  *Do  you  think — even  if  I  had  been 
caught  in  your  trap,  and  had  believed  my  wife  what  you  would  have 
had  me  believe  her — do  you  think  I  should  have  brought  my  wounded 
heart  to  you  for  comfort — to  you,  who  live  before  the  lights,  and 
are  falser  off  the  stage  than  on  it ;  to  you,  who  believe  in  no  God, 
fear  no  devil?  No,  Mrs.  Brandreth;  you  are  a  charming  com- 
panion for  a  dull  Sunday  afternoon,  an  admirable  hostess,  an  artist 
of  the  highest  flight,  but  to  share  a  man's  hopes,  to  lift  his  soul 
above  this  sordid  earth,  is  not  your  mitier.  I  did  not  believe  that 
it  was  in  you  to  grovel  in  a  moral  gutter,  even  for  the  indulgence  of 
a  cherished  caprice,  which  you  honour  yourself  and  me  too  much  by 
calling  love.  I  am  sorry  that  Colonel  Clitheroe's  daughter  should 
have  fallen  so  low.  For  the  rest,  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  nay 
wife  and  I  were  never  more  united  than  we  are  at  this  moment,  and 
that  the  prospect  of  our  married  life  never  seemed  brighter  to  us 
than  it  seems  to-day.' 

She  tries  to  answer  him,  facing  him  defiantly,  erect,  drawn  to 
her  fullest  height,  like  a  martyr  at  the  stake ;  but  the  pale  lips 
move  tremulously  and  make  no  sound.  Her  throat  is  parched ; 
words  wiU  not  come  at  her  bidding.  Her  brain  clouds ;  she  feels 
as  if  this  were  the  first  warning  of  some  awful  seizure. 

Herman  turns  on  his  heel  and  leaves  the  room  without  another 
word.  Lord  Earlswood,  brushing  his  hat  assiduously  with  his  pale- 
gray  glove,  slowly  follows. 

*  What !'  she  says,  with  a  laugh,  such  a  curious  laugh,  *  are  you 
going  too  ?  You  know  all  now ;  you  know  how  foolish  I  have  been, 
and  who  was  your  only  rival.  But  I  am  cured  now ;  I  have  had 
my  lesson.' 

It  flashes  upon  her  bewildered  brain  that  after  all  there  is'  one 
resource  still  left  her.  Love  is  a  sealed  book  evermore,  a  sepulchre 
that  holds  only  the  ashes  of  dead  hopes ;  but  ambition  remains. 
She  may  be  a  peeress — the  fashion.  She  may  have  place  and  power, 
and  diamonds  and  palaces,  and  all  those  good  things  for  which  other 
women  are  ready  to  sell  their  souls.  She  has  ventured  hers  on  a 
more  foolish  game,  and,  lo,  her  reward !  This  poor  Earlswood  will 
have  been  disconcerted,  no  doubt,  by  Herman's  disclosures — cruel, 
heartless,  iniquitous,  from  lips  she  has  worshipped.  But  he  is  so 
soft  and  slavish  a  creature,  and  so  blindly  adores  her,  she  does  not 
fear  the  issue. 

He  turns  at  her  voice,  and  pauses  on  the  threshold,  but  does 
not  come  back  to  her — not  by  so  much  as  a  step.  She  wonders  to 
see  him  stand  there  immovable,  looking  down  with  an  embarrassed 
air,  and  still  engaged  in  smoothing  that  hat  of  his — the  most 
perfect  thing  in  hats,  with  the  very  curve  affected  by  princes. 

'  You  say  you  have  had  your  lesson,'  he  says  slowly.  *  I  don't 
think  you  can  need  any  commentary  upon  it  from  me.    I  am  rather 
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an  easy-going  kind  of  fellow  in  a  general  way — not  shocked  at 
a  trifle.  I  don't  expect  women  to  be  perfect,  or  the  essence  of 
trath  eyen.  Bat  there  is  a  line :  you've  overstepped  it.  Good- 
eyening.' 

He  is  gone,  and  she  knows  that  it  is  for  ever.     Love  and  ambi- 
tion have  gone  ont  of  the  door  together,  and  left  her  lonely. 


Chaptbb  XXXIX. 

* "  Who  calleth  thee,  Heart  ?    World's  Strife, 
With  a  golden  heft  to  his  knife ; 
World's  Mirth,  with  a  finger  fine 
That  draws  on  a  board  in  wine 

Her  blood-red  plans  of  life ; 
World's  Gain,  with  a  brow  knit  down  ; 
World's  Fame,  with  a  lanrel  crown 
Which  rustles  most  as  the  leaves  turn  brown  : 

Hearty  wilt  thou  go?" 

"No,  no  I 

Calm  hearts  are  wiser  so." ' 

Hebman  goes  back  to  London  and  faces  his  difficulties  boldly. 
His  creditors — tailor^  bootmaker,  bookseller,  frame-maker,  corn- 
chandler,  wine-merchant,  and  the  rest  of  them — would  be  easy 
enough  to  deal  with,  but  the  bill  of  sale  is  in  the  grip  of  a  relentless 
usurer,  and  there  is  nothing  but  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  things, 
and  see  the  pretty  rooms  at  Fulham  pulled  to  pieces :  the  Pompeian 
dining-room,  the  Dutch  drawing-room,  brought  piecemeal  to  the 
hammer ;  the  graceful  draperies  folded  into  unsightly  bundles ;  the 
Sevres  and  majolica  and  terra-cotta  and  bronze,  the  old  Moscow  china 
and  modem  Minton,  all  jumbled  together  upon  a  kitchen  table  and 
disfigured  with  lot  numbers ;  to  see  grimy  brokers  banded  together 
in  their  villanous  '  knock-out,'  and  to  know  that  his  goods  stand  in 
danger  of  being  disposed  of  for  less  than  their  value.  AU  this 
Herman  endures,  and  attends  the  sale  bravely  in  order  to  secure 
sundry  trifles  which  he  knows  Editha  especially  cherishes.  He 
contrives,  with  friendly  help  from  his  publisher,  to  rescue  the  Squire's 
wedding-gift,  that  old  silver  which  has  been  in  the  Morcombe  £Etmily 
for  a  century  and  a  half. 

Everybody  is  very  good  to  him.  It  seems  to  him  that  the  world 
is  not  such  a  bad  world  after  all,  even  for  a  man  under  a  cloud,  albeit 
he  has  so  heartily  abused  it  in  occasional  fits  of  spleen.  All  his  old 
fidends  rally  round  him;  and  for  the  new  ones,  those  who  have 
come  to  his  house  out  of  curiosity,  and  affected  his  society  because 
he  was  the  feishion  ? — well,  he  can  afford  to  lose  the  few  flimsy 
acquaintance  who  fall  away  in  the  hour  of  need.  •  It  is  but  a 
winnowing  of  the  chaff  firom  the  com.  He  remembers  what 
Coleridge  says  of  such — 
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*  If  a  foe  haye  kenn'd. 
Or  worse  than  foe,  an  alienated  friend, 
A  rib  of  dry  rot  in  thy  ship's  stout  side, 
Think  it  God*s  message,  and  in  humble  pride 
With  heart  of  oak  replace  it ;  thine  the  gains- 
Give  him  the  rotten  timber  for  his  pains.* 

He  takes  a  couple  of  rooms  in  Bloomsbniy,  where  he  eaA  week 
for  a  few  quiet  hours  every  night  while  he  is  engaged  during  the  day 
in  the  adjustment  of  his  affairs.  He  examines  his  stock-in-trade 
and  finds  himself  not  badly  off.  There  is  that  comedy  planned  for 
the  most  part  in  Mrs.  Brandreth's  drawing-room,  two  acts  of  which 
are  completed  and  set  up  in  type.  He  has  also  a  noyel  half 
finished.  He  determines  to  finish  the  play  brfore  he  leayes  London, 
and  if  possible  to  plant  it  advantageously.  There  will  hardly  be  any 
difficulty  about  this ;  for  his  name  is  allied  with  the  success  of  the 
Frivolity  Theatre,  and  he  will  be  gladly  welcomed  at  any  comedy 
house  in  London. 

For  his  novel,  how  sweet  to  finish  it  in  the  rustic  quiet  of  Loch- 
withian,  to  read  his  story  aloud  to  Editha,  chapter  by  chapter,  to 
subordinate  his  style  to  her  refining  taste,  to  think  and  dream  over 
his  work  before  he  gives  it  to  the  worid  as  he  has  been  unable  to 
think  or  dream  in  the  fever  of  metropolitan  Ufe,  amidst  the  dis- 
tractions of  dubs  and  dinner-parties !  He  writes  to  his  wife  almost 
every  day,  if  only  a  few  lines,  and  his  letters,  however  brief,  are 
full  of  love  and  gladness.  He  writes  like  a  lover  £Dr  whom  wedded 
life  is  yet  to  begin. 

Editha's  letters,  save  upon  the  subject  of  Buth's  failing  health, 
declining  day  by  day,  are  cheering.  The  Squire  has  taken  the  tidings 
of  his  son-in-law's  ruin  more  patiently  than  his  daughter  could  have 
hoped,  and  has  expressed  no  surprise  at  the  fact. 

*  I  expected  it  all  along,'  he  has  said,  after  a  few  feeble  groans. 
'  What  else  can  one  look  for  from  a  man  ^o  writes  hockB  ?  You  ean't 
suppose  that  such  a  man  will  be  practical  or  business-like,  or  keep  an 
eye  upon  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  His  ideas  are  all  up  in  the 
sides.  I  wonder  such  men  walk  straight,  and  don't  get  run  over.  No, 
I  am  not  surprised,  Editha.  I'm  sorry  for  you,  of  course,  but  you 
must  have  expected  as  much  when  you  mairied  him.  And  poor 
Hetheridge  ready  to  make  you  mistress  of  as  fine  an  estate  as  you 
coold  see  in  a  day's  ride.  A  practical  man  too ;  not  a  better  farmer  in 
all  Brecknockshire.' 

The  Squire,  having  moaned  his  moan,  is  kind,  but  does  n<^  ofEsr 
substantial  aid,  finding  the  daily  calls  upon  his  income  quite  as  much 
as  he  can  satisfy.  There  is  a  home  for  Herman  and  his  wife  at  the 
Priory,  he  tells  Editha,  as  long  as  they  like  to  stay  there ;  but  EdiUia 
knows  that  dependence  of  this  kind  would  not  suit  her  husband's 
temper,  and  h«r  thoughts  are  (rf  the  cottage  yonder  on  the  slope  <rf 
the  hill. 
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She  and  Ruth  haye  long  and  confidential  talks  about  the  future  of 
this  prodigal  couple  in  those  happier  dajrs  when  Ruth  is  at  her  best, 
and  fear  gives  way  to  hope  for  a  little  while.  Dr.  Davis,  good- 
natured  little  man,  has  pronounced  no  sentence  of  doom.  He  comes 
and  goes  in  his  quiet  way,  and  is  attentive  and  watchful,  and  enjoins 
especial  care  of  the  invalid  as  the  autumn  days  grow  shorter  and 
colder ;  but  he  tells  no  one  that  which  he  knows  too  well :  that  all 
that  is  earthly  in  Ruth  Morcombe  is  fading  fast,  like  summ^'s 
last  roses  by  the  fountain  yonder ;  that  while  the  spirit  brightens 
day  by  day  its  mortal  tabernacle  as  surely  decays.  He  leaves  them 
as  long  as  he  can  the  respite  of  uncertainty. 

'  If  we  could  only  set  up  housekeeping  again  in  that  picturesque 
cottage !'  sighs  Editha,  sitting  in  her  f&vourite  attitude  by  Ruth's 
pillow,  Herman's  last  letter  in  her  lap. 

'  And  why  not,  darling  ?'  asks  Ruth,  with  her  glorified  smile. 

*  Well,  dear,  there  is  the  question  of  furniture ;  however  simple, 
you  know,  it  must  cost  money.  There  are  such  innumerable  items — 
mattresses  and  coal-scuttles  and  saucepans  and  door-mats — ^that 
hardly  come  into  one's  idea  of  a  house ;  but  they  must  be  had  all 
the  same.  One  couldn't  get  on  for  a  day  vnthout  a  flour-dredger, 
and  one's  whole  system  of  housekeeping  would  break  down  if  one 
frargot  to  buy  a  cruet-stand.  I  always  envy  our  cottagers,  beginning 
with  a  bedstead  and  bedding,  a  few  chairs  and  a  table,  half  a  dozen 
cups  and  saucers  and  plates  bought  of  a  travelling  hawker,  and  just 
enough  hardware  to  cook  a  dinner  of  bacon  and  cabbage.  But  if 
we  were  ever  so  poor,  Herman  would  expect  his  dinner-table  to  be 
just  as  well  arranged  as  at  his  club.  He  would  be  content  with 
claret  at  eighteenpence  a  bottle,  but  he  would  not  drink  it  out  of  a 
clumsy  glass.  However,  we  must  rub  on  in  furnished  lodgings  for  a 
year  or  so,  not  flEur  from  here,  dearest — at  Llandrysak,  perhi^s — till 
Herman  has  earned  enough  to  famish  a  new  home.  I  will  take  care 
there  shall  be  no  extravagance  this  time,  no  long  bill  from  a  fashion- 
able  upholsterer  to  burst  upon  us  like  a  bomb-shell  some  morning.' 

^Darling,  why  should  you  wait?'  asks  Ruth,  in  that  sweet 
serious  voice  of  hers — so  low  yet  so  clear,  so  gently  persuasive.  *  I 
know  your  heart  is  longing  for  that  house  on  the  hillside,  and  for  the 
pleasure  of  furnishing  a  new  home  after  your  own  simple  tarte. 
Why  should  it  not  be  done  at  once  ?  All  that  I  have  is  yours :  it 
is  only  a  questicm  of  now  or  later.' 

*  Ruth !'  exclaims  Editha,  with  a  piteous  little  cry. 

'  Dearest,  we  know  what  must  be  soon,  though  we  do  not  speak 
of  it.  We  are  in  the  hands  of  the  All- Wise.  It  is  not  loss  or  sorrow 
coming  upon  us,  only  a  brief  parting.  My  pet,  why  do  you  cry  like 
that,  when  you  see  how  happy  I  am,  knowing  that  you  are  beloved, 
that  all  that  was  amiss  in  your  life  is  set  right  ?  Let  us  talk  of  your 
new  house,  dear.   It  must  be  got  ready  at  once.    I  have  five  hundred 
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ponnds  in  the  bank  that  will  just  do  to  bny  fttmitnre.  Yon  shall  go 
to  Shrewsbury  with  papa  and  choose  the  things.  Indeed,  love,  I  have 
no  use  for  the  money ;  it  is  only  lying  idle.  I  gave  papa  a  new 
steam-plopgh  on  his  last  birthday,  and  made  him  happy.  I  shall 
haye  my  dividends  again  before  his  next  birthday,  if  God  spares  me 
so  long,  and  can  give  him  something  more  for  his  farm.' 

'  Bath,  you  are  too  good,  too  generous !  I  accept  your  gift 
gratefully,  gladly :  there  never  could  be  any  sense  of  obligation  be- 
tween you  and  me.' 

It  is  all  settled.  Next  morning's  post  brings  Editha  a  long 
letter  from  Herman,  telling  her  that  the  sale  is  over;  that  their 
goods  and  chattels  realised  a  fair  price  on  the  whole,  despite  the 
knockers-out. 

'  A  few  good  fellows  of  my  acquaintance  ventilated  the  thing  at 
the  clubs,  dear,'  writes  Herman  cheerily — '  said  I  was  going  to  live 
in  Wales,  on  your  estate,  and  that  if  people  wanted  to  see  aesthetic 
chairs  and  tables  they  had  better  have  a  look  at  my  villa.  So  a  lot 
of  notoriety-mongers  came  down  and  bought  coffee-tables  and  bronzes 
and  teacups  that  had  belonged  to  the  popular  dramatist.  One  poor 
old  lady  in  dyed  hair  fought  hard  for  your  work-table,  but  I  would 
have  sacrificed  a  year's  income  on  the  spot  rather  than  let  it  go.  You 
vdll  be  pleased  to  hear  that  I  have  secured  most  of  your  favourite 
objects  :  the  little  Copenhagen  dejeuner  you  used  for  afternoon  tea, 
your  easy-chair,  your  pet  chromes,  the  bronze  Psyche  you  used  to 
admire,  and  various  trifles  for  which  you  had  an  affection.  The 
Squire's  wedding-gift — Paul  Lemery's  silver — is  snugly  reposing  at 
the  Union  Bank.  So  ruin  has  spared  us  a  few  odd  spars  from  the 
vjrreck.' 

This  letter  gladdens  Editha's  heart ;  for  it  assures  her  that  his 
home  has  been  dear  to  Herman,  and  that  its  relics  are  sacred.  She 
vnrites  him  an  answer  full  of  gratitude.  It  is  more  than  kind  of  him 
to  have  remembered  her  likings  and  fancies  in  the  midst  of  his 
troubles.  She  is  quite  hopeful  about  the  future,  she  tells  him^  but 
says  not  a  word  of  Buth's  generosity  or  of  a  new  home.  She  winds 
up  by  asking  him  how  soon  he  will  be  able  to  come  down  to  the 
I^ory,  but  adds,  vrith  gentle  self-abnegation,  that  he  must  take  his 
owb  time  in  settling  his  affairs  and  finishing  the  play  he  has  told  her 
about,  and  not  wear  himself  out  by  too  rapid  work. 

The  truth  underlying  this  wifely  injunction  is  that  Editha — 
fondly  as  she  longs  for  the  hour  of  reunion — ^has  business  of  import- 
ance to  get  through  before  that  hont  comes.  She  and  Buth  talk 
over  their  plans  together  like  a  pair  of  conspirators,  and  are  as 
earnest  and  mysterious  as  if  they  were  hatching  treason. 

Herman  toils  on  with  indomitable  energy.  He  finishes  his  play 
— a  comedy  of  the  Sardou  school,  vrith  a  vein  of  strong  domestic 
interest — ^finishes  it  to  his  own  satisfaction.     In  these   desperate 
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crises  of  life  a  man  seems  to  work  with  more  than  his  normal  strength ; 
there  is  a  force  and  fire  engendered  of  stem  necessity.  He  ofiers 
the  piece  to  a  West-end  manager,  and  his  ofier  is  received  with  rap- 
ture. The  leading  actress  is  enchanted  at  the  idea  of  playing  a  part 
intended  for  Mrs.  Brandreth.  Herman  has  confessed  frankly  that 
the  piece  was  planned  for  the  Friyolity,  but  that  he  has  changed 
his  mind  about  it. 

'  Some  disagreement  about  terms,  I  suppose/  suggests  the 
manager. 

^  No ;  I  have  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  Mrs.  Brandreth's 
liberality/  answers  Herman,  '  and  I  shall  be  quite  satisfied  if  you 
give  me  the  same  terms.  But  I  thought,  as  the  piece  progressed, 
that  the  character  was — ^well,  hardly  suited  to  her.  However,  you 
had  better  read  the  piece,  and  see  if  you  would  like  to  produce  it.' 

^  A  work  of  supererogation,'  says  the  manager.  '  I  feel  con- 
vinced it  will  do.     If  it  is  as  good  as  Kismet — ' 

'  I  venture  to  hope  and  believe  that  it  is  better  than  KismeV 

The  manager  reads,  and  is  delighted.  Becklessness  and  dash 
are  the  prevailing  characteristics  of  the  play,  but  there  is  no  ofience 
in  it.  It  paints  the  last  follies  of  modem  society;  it  strikes  to  the 
heart  of  domestic  life,  and  shows  the  pathetic  side  of  characters 
which  on  the  surface  are  broadly  comic. 

So  one  dull  morning  early  in  November  the  company  of  that 
famous  comedy  house,  the  Pall-Mall,  assemble  to  hear  Herman  read 
his  play.  He  is  perhaps  a  shade  more  nervous  than  he  was  last  time 
at  the  Frivolity,  or  the  time  before  last;  for  that  strong  rock,  his  self- 
esteem,  has  been  shaken,  though  not  overthrown.  It  trembles  on  its 
basis  like  the  feunous  Loggan  rock,  on  the  wild  Cornish  shore,  but 
the  basis  is  sound  enough,  all  the  same.  Herman  feels  that  success 
is  more  vital  to  him  just  now  than  it  has  ever  been.  He  is  begin- 
ning a  new  career.  He  has  fortune  to  win — a  new  name  to  create. 
He  has  worked  hard  and  honestly  at  this  last  play,  with  a  dogged 
determiiiation  to  do  his  uttermost.  He  has  a  feeUng  that  it  must 
be  a  startling  success  or  a  stupendous  failure.  There  will  be  no 
succes  d'estime  this  time.  And  though  he  thinks  of  Myra  Bran- 
dreth the  woman  with  a  shudder  of  utter  loathing,  he  thinks  of 
Mrs.  Brandreth  the  actress  with  a  touch  of  regret.  There  is  no 
one  like  her.  She  has  a  finesse,  a  power  of  seizing  the  author's 
meaning  and  making  the  utmost  of  it,  a  power  of  imparting  force 
and  depth  to  the  author's  languiage,  which  startle  him — the  creator 
and  originator — ^like  a  revelation,  until  he  asks  himself  wonderingly: 
*  Did  I  ever  intend  this  ?  Did  I  see  what  a  great  efiect  I  was  leading 
up  to  here  ?' 

As  compared  with  all  other  acting  Myra's  seems  inspiration. 
Miss  Delavigne,  the  leading  actress  at  the  Pali-Mall,  has  vigour 
and  dramatic  instinct ;  a  pleasing  fiace ;  a  fine  contralto  Toice,  foil 
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and  round  and  sweet ;  dark  eyes  with  a  sonny  smile  in  them — and 
there  are  so  few  eyes  that  smile — hut  she  has  not  Myra's  electric 
intensity,  those  looks  that  seem  to  hnm,  tibose  thrilling  tones  thai 
more  h^  audience  to  sodden  tears  before  they  have  time  to  be 
ashamed  of  their  weakness. 

Herman  glances  fortiTely  at  the  circle  of  strange  faces  before  he 
begins  to  read.  A  grave  interest  is  the  predominating  expression; 
bat  in  one  or  two  there  is  a  soor  look,  a  shade  of  discontent  in  ad- 
vance, as  moch  as  to  say,  '  I  know  my  part  will  be  worth  nothing.' 

He  reads — treads  as  he  osed  to  read  to  Editha  in  the  first  year 
of  their  married  life — reads  well  too,  thoogh  he  is  nervoos  at  start- 
ing. Miss  Delavigne  listens  intently;  Mr.  McAllister,  the  light 
comedian,  grins  approvingly  now  and  then  ;  Mr.  Yickery,  the  old 
man,  motters  an  occasional  '  Good  again,'  in  his  qoaint  voice.  The 
points  all  tell.  Tes,  Herman  feels  that,  so  far  at  least,  his  piece  is 
safe.  Never  has  he  been  so  anxioos.  He  wipes  his  damp  forehead 
when  the  last  act  is  finished,  and  feels  as  if  he  were  tibe  veriest  tyro^ 
and  had  been  reading  his  first  attempt. 

This  bosiness  settled,  he  is  firee  to  go  down  to  Lochwithian,  and 
he  loses  not  an  hour  before  starting. 

Tiie  horror  of  those  three  days  at  Ostend  has  taoght  him  how 
moch  he  loves  his  wife,  how  needlol  her  love  and  troth  are  to  his 
peace — better  than  their  two  years  of  tranqoil  wedded  happiness. 
He  has  believed  her  lost  to  him,  and  has  measored  her  worth  by 
the  blankness  of  his  life  withoot  her. 

Happy  November  day  which  sees  him  pacing  the  picturesque 
old  streets  of  Shrewsbury,  doring  the  boor's  delay  onavoidable  at 
that  break  in  his  joomey.  Happy  day,  light  and  bright  and  pleasant, 
thoogh  a  drizzling  rain  falls  fast  all  the  while,  and  Shrewsbory's 
flagstones  are  sloppy.  He  treads  as  lightly,  and  feels  as  airy  and 
irresponsible  a  creatore,  as  a  sdioolboy  going  home  for  the  holidays. 
He  does  not  even  envy  the  Shrewsbory  boys,  once  famoos  for  win- 
ning big  prizes  at  the  oniveraities,  as  they  come  whooping  oot  of  the 
grave  old  gothic  school.  He  envies  nobody  to-day.  He  is  has- 
tening to  Editha,  he  is  able  to  tell  her  that  his  new  comedy  is  to  b« 
played  six  weeks  hence  at  the  Pali-Mall ;  that  his  debts  are  paid ; 
that  he  is  to  have  a  thoosand  poonds  down  on  the  nail  for  his  new 
novel,  and  a  half  share  in  all  profits  accroing  from  the  sale  of  all 
editions  thereof  after  the  first  six  monlhs.  He  will  stay  at  the 
Priory  for  two  or  three  weeks  while  he  and  Editha  are  deliberating 
as  to  where  they  shall  pitch  their  tent,  temporarily,  in  a  fomished 
hoose  or  in  lodgings.  Bot  to  take  op  his  abode  in  another  man's 
hoose — even  his  father-in-law's — for  any  length  of  time  is  not  to  be 
thooght  of.  He  has  made  op  his  mind,  virtooosly,  to  live  wherever 
Editha  likes  in  fbture.  All  places  are  within  easy  reach  of  London 
nowadays.     It  is  only  a  question  of  an  Iu>ur  or  two  more  or  less 
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in  a  railway  carriage.  To  live  in  the  Lake  district  in  Sonthey'B  time, 
when  a  jonmey  to  London  and  back  meant  a  week  in  a  stifling  in- 
commodious stage-coach,  most  have  been  absolute  exile  from  the 
metropolis ;  and  yet  these  poets  seem  to  haye  dwelt  among  the  lakes 
and  mountains  for  sheer  pleasure.  And  why  should  not  he,  for 
Editha's  dear  sake,  reconcile  himself  to  a  perpetual  prospect  of  hills 
and  woods,  blue  sky  and  rose-garden  ?  The  streets  would  seem  so 
much  the  more  delightful  when  he  did  go  to  London.  And  again, 
of  distinction  in  living  thus  remote,  a  being  apart  from  the  vulgar 
throng.  Tennyson  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Hugo  at  Guernsey, 
Madame  Sand  at  Nohant :  yes,  great  intellects  are  fond  of  soUtude. 
To  be  dependent  upon  a  literary  club  for  one's  ideas,  to  find  one's 
inspiration  in  Hyde  Park,  is  to  acknowledge  one's  sdf  a  poor 
creature. 

The  train  stops  at  the  Llandrysak  station.  No  one  to  watch 
its  arrival  to-day.  Llandrysak  looks  like  a  settlement  that  has 
gone  to  sleep ;  the  hotels  are  empty  and  desolate.  The  co];nmon  is 
a  gray  waste  under  a  sunless  sky.  The  rain  has  ceased,  but  there 
is  an  all-pervading  dampness.  The  soUtary  porter  at  the  station 
is  dumbfounded  at  sight  of  a  passenger.  His  brother  in  porterage 
has  been  knocked  oS  for  the  winter,  and  this  one's  post  is  all  but  a 
sinecure.  He  devotes  himself  chiefly  to  agriculture  on  strips  of 
kitchen-garden  that  border  the  Une. 

'  But  you  beloDg  somewhere  hereabouts,  don't  you,  sir  ?'  he  in- 
quires of  Herman,  anxious  to  account  for  the  phenomenon  of  his 
appearance. 

*  Yes;  I  am  going  to  Lochwithian  Priory.' 

'  Yes,  indeed,  sir.  I  thought  I  knew  your  face.  Strangers 
don't  often  come  this  way  in  winter.  Shall  I  take  your  portmanteau 
down  to  the  Priory,  sir?'  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  half  a  mile  or  so. 

'  If  you  like  to  earn  a  couple  of  shillings  that  way,  you  can ;  or 
I  can  send  one  of  the  Priory  men  for  it.' 

'  I'U  take  it,  sir.' 

Herman  has  not  written  to  announce  his  coming.  He  wants 
to  surprise  Editha,  and  even  the  idea  of  an  eight-mile  walk 
does  not  appal  him.  The  clear  sweet  air  inspires  him  like  a  draught 
of  nectar.  It  is  like  entering  a  new  world  with  a  new  atmosphere 
after  London  smoke  and  fog.  *  Yes,  the  country  is  very  nice  for  a 
change,'  Herman  thinks,  patronising  the  prospect,  as  he  looks 
along  the  winding  road.  The  calm  gray  hills  are  half  veiled  in 
silvery  mist,  the  fir-trees  by  the  quarry  yonder  stand  out  darkly 
against  a  soft  gray  sky. 

*  These  are  the  scenes  she  loves,'  he  tells  himself,  and  he  has 
a  friendly  feeling  for  the  autumnal  landscape,  with  its  subdued 
colouring  and  sober  light. 

It  is  a  long  walk  for  a  man  accustomed  to  London  paving- stones 
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and  hansom  cabs ;  bat  Herman's  step  is  light  and  qnick  to-day.  He 
was  never  in  better  spirits ;  never,  in  the  first  bloom  and  freshness  of 
his  courtship,  did  he  hasten  more  gladly  to  the  woman  he  loves.  That 
play  at  the  Pall-Mall  will  be  a  success,  he  feels  sure;  and  his  book — 
he  is  free  to  meditate  upon  that  now,  and  happy  thoughts  crowd  upon 
him  as  he  walks  briskly  along  that  lonely  road — going  a  mile  at 
a  stretch  sometimes  without  meeting  a  human  creature ;  up  hill  and 
down  dale,  by  open  common  and  high- wooded  banks,  with  hills, 
hills,  hills,  circling  the  landscape  always  ;  now  far  off,  now  near ; 
some  of  them  so  gray  and  distant  that  they  are  like  shadows  of 
hills  faintly  defined  against  a  shadowy  sky. 

He  sees  the  happy  valley  at  last  lying  below  him,  steep  heathery 
hills  guarding  it  like  giant  watch-towers,  the  gray  stones  of  the 
ruined  Priory  showing  against  the  soddened  grass.  A  turn  in  the 
road,  and  the  new  Priory — the  good  old  Tudor  dwelling-house,  with 
its  clusters  of  red-brick  chimneys,  its  stone-mullioned  windows — 
looks  down  upon  him  from  its  elevated  position  above  shrubberied 
banks  and  sloping  lawns,  and  the  thicket  where  the  young  larches 
shine  silvery  white  in  the 'Spring  time,  and  where  a  few  scarlet 
berries  still  linger  on  the  mountain  ashes,  and  the  last  tawny  leaves 
on  the  young  oaks. 

How  quiet  the  old  house  looks  on  this  still  autumn  day  !  not  a 
leaf  stirring.  But  for  that  gray  smoke  curling  slowly  upward,  it 
might  be  a  house  in  a  picture. 

Great  heaven,  the  blinds  are  all  down !  The  church-bell  be- 
gins to  toll  dismally.     There  is  some  one  dead. 

Herman  stops  as  if  he  were  turned  to  stone,  and  clings  to  the 
gate  as  he  counts  the  strokes  of  that  iron  tongue. 
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Washington  Irving  (who,  like  Moliere,  Shakespeare,  and  other 
great  literary  geniuses — some  of  them  even  belonging  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  and  flourishing  mightily  therein — was  not  over-nice  as  to 
whether  the  plots  for  his  delightful  dramas  were  original,  or  as  to 
whence  he  borrowed  them)  once  wrote  a  story  called  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  of  which  it  is  only  necessary  for  the  purpose  I  have  pre- 
sently in  view  that  I  should  mention  the  main  and  fundamental  in- 
cident ;  since  all  the  haps  and  mishaps  of  tipsy  good-natured  Bip, 
of  his  termagant  wife,  and  of  the  immortal  phantoms  who  played  at 
ninepins  in  a  gorge  of  the  Ejiatskill  mountains  have  all  been,  these 
many  years  past,  as  familiar  in  our  mouths  as  the  praises  of  the 
late  great  and  good  Prince  Consort:"^  first,  through  Irving's 
charming  prose  epic  itself;  and  next,  owing  to  the  acting  of  the 
admirable  American  comedian  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  unhappily  came 
among  us  too  late  and  went  away  too  soon  for  his  transcendent 
merits  in  the  delineation  of  humour  and  pathos  to  be  appreciated 
by  a  British  audience  so  fully  as  they  should  have  been.  That 
Washington  Irving  appropriated  the  plot  of  Rip  Van  Winkle,  or 
the  Sleep  of  Twenty  Years,  from  a  very  ancient  German  legend, 
is  as  well  known  to  literary  students  at  this  day  as  that  he '  borrowed' 
his  Story  of  the  German  Student  in  the  Tales  of  a  Traveller  from 
one  of  HofiOmann's  weird  Nocturnal  Tales :  only,  in  the  case  of  Bip, 
Mr.  Irving  '  acknowledged  his  indebtedness'  in  a  footnote  to  the 
first  edition ;  whereas  in  the  instance  of  the  German  Student  the 
plagiarism  was  not  generally  discovered  until  M.  Alexandre  Dumas, 
with  the  cool  audacity  inherent  to  the  vivacious  Gaul,  published  as 
his  own  an  almost  word-for-word  translation  of  Hoffmann's  story, 
under  the  title  of  La  Dame  am  Collier  de  Velours.  But  the  E^cker- 
bocker  piracy  was  no  great  matter ;  and  but  that  the  illustrious  Trans- 
atlantic author  was  candid  enough  to  admit  that  the  incidents  of  the 
ninepin  playing  and  the  slumber  of  twoscore  years  had  been  sug- 
gested by  an  old  ghost  story,  in  which  figured  the  Emperor  Frederick 
Barbarossa  and  his  companions-in-arms,  he  might  just  as  well  have 
told  the  public  that  he  was  indebted  for  his  plot  to  the  very  much 
older  myth  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus.  It  is  certain  that 
there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  it 

*  This  I  have  yentored  to  substitate  as  oonyertible  terms  for  the  somewhat 
hackneyed  *  household  words.' 

Thibd  Sibus,  Yol.  VII.  P.S.  Yol.  XXVII.  GG 
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is  the  especial  and  magical  privilege  of  genius  to  torn  old  lamps  into 
new  ones,  and  to  make  them  vastly  more  splendid  and  glittering  than 
ever  they  were  before.  All  that  is  most  beantifol  in  Rip  Van  Winkle 
must  be  considered  as  Washington  Irving's  own ;  it  has  only  been  on 
the  tiniest  fragment  of  appropriated  canvas  that  he  has  woven  so 
magnificent  a  piece  of  tapestry.  The  kindly-hearted,  hen-pecked, 
but  too  much  whisky-imbibing  Dutchman ;  Dame  Van  Winkle,  his 
terrible-tongued  and  broomstick- wielding  spouse;  the  inimitable 
dog  Wolf — Mr.  Jefferson  rechristened  him  *  Snyder ;'  Dominic 
Van  Shaick,  the  parson ;  the  village  children  that  Bip  was  wont 
to  take  on  his  shoulders ;  the  exquisitely  lovely  pictures  of  the 
scenery  of  the  Kaatskills ;  the  descriptions  of  the  ninepin-playing 
phantoms,  '  one  with  a  large  beard,  broad  &ce,  and  small  piggish 
eyes,'  the  other  whose  face  seemed  to  consist  entirely  of  Nose,  and 
was  surmounted  by  a  white  sugarloaf  hat,  set  off  with  a  little  red 
cock's  tail :'  all  that,  and  a  thousand  more  traits  and  touches  in  the 
compact  and  perfect  little  romance,  belong  to  Washington  Irving  and 
to  nobody  else.  As  a  work  of  art  it  has  always  struck  me  that  Rip 
Van  Winkle  is  as  skilful  a  piece  of  lapidary's  work  as  Sterne's  Story 
of  Le  Fevre:  only  Rip  is  a  diamond  of  the  finest  water;  whereas  the 
tale  of  the  dying  lieutenant,  for  all  its  meretricious  shimmer — ^which 
has  brought  tears  into  so  many  thousands  of  more  or  less  weak  eyes — 
is  only  so  much  paste,  which  looks  vastly  well  at  a  ball,  but  on  which 
in  broad  daylight  Mr.  Attenborough  would,  I  am  afraid,  lend  but 
Uttle. 

And  now  to  return  to  what  Washington  Irving,  through  his 
ideal  Diedrich  Knickerbocker,  calls  in  his  footnote  before  alluded 
to  '  the  little  superstition  about  the  Kaiser  Friedrich  der  Rothbartf 
or  Red-bearded,  and  the  Kypperhauser  mountains.'  That  the  ghost 
of  the  terrible  emperor,  whose  triumphal  entry  into  Milan  has  been 
BO  wonderfully  painted  by  Kaulbach,  still  widks,  or  rather  sits,  in 
Germany,  is  a  legend  which  has  not  yet  died  out  among  students  of 
the  folk-lore  of  the  Fatherland ;  but  it  seems  clear  that  the  red- 
bearded  spectre  cannot  play  at  ninepins,  nay,  nor  at  skittles  nor 
American  bowls,  seeing  tiiat,  according  to  the  myth,  his  beard  grew 
centuries  ago  right  through  the  table  at  which  he  sits,  encompassed 
by  his  grim  paladins  silently  quafi&ng  eternally  replenished  flagons  of 
metheglin,  or  lagerbier,  or  some  other  Teutonic  nectar.  Whereabouts 
in  the  Kypperhauser  mountains  the  particular  cave  is  situated  in 
which  the  shades  of  Der  Rothbart  and  his  chieftains  hold  their 
shadowy  orgies  does  not  much  matter ;  nay,  I  frankly  own  that  I 
do  not  care  a  kreutzer  whether  the  ghost  of  Frederick  Barbarossa 
walks  or  sits  in  the  Kypperhauser  mountains,  or  anywhere  else,  at 
all.  You  see  I  had  just  been  reading  for  the  fiftieth  time  Wash- 
ington Irving's  ever  fresh  and  fascinating  tale ;  and  his  passing  alln- 
<)ion  to  Frederick  put' me  in  mind  of  another  Barbarossa,  whose  ghost 
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I  saw  very  plainly  with  these  eyes  of  mine  on  the  northern  coast 
of  Africa  on  the  28th  day  of  Febroary  last. 

Mind  the  day.  It  was  Sunday ;  and  abont  as  wet  and  dreary  a 
one  as  that  '  Sawbath'  which  Mr.  Erskine  Nicol  has  so  capitally 
portrayed  in  his  hamorons  picture,  recently  on  yiew  in  the  Royal 
Academy  Exhibition,  of  the  old  Scottish  dame  going  to  kirk.  But 
how  came  I  to  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  and  to  Oran  in  Algeria 
in  particular,  on  that  wet  and  dreary  Sunday  ?  I  may  at  once  partly 
own  that,  ostensibly,  I  had  no  more  business  on  the  African  conti- 
nent than  in  the  Tauric  Chersonese  or  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  And 
yet  I  certainly  was  not  bound  on  any  expedition  of  pleasure.  I  had 
been  to  Oran  before,  in  1864,  and  had  seen  quite  enough  of  the 
place  and  the  people  to  content  me  for  the  scant  renmant  of  a  lifetime. 
Had  I  found  myself  at  Tangiers  or  at  Tetuan  there  would  have  been 
some  tangible  rhyme  or  reason  for  my  journey,  since  I  had  lately 
come  from  Gibraltar ;  and  when  you  are  sojourning  at  the  Rock  it  is 
as  natural  and  habitual  a  thing  to  run  across  the  Straits,  and  take  a 
peep  at  Morocco— dimmest  and  most  mysterious  of  empires,  and  yet 
it  is  to  be  reached  in  five  days  bom  Falmouth — as  it  is,  when  you 
are  at  Portsmouth  or  Southampton,  to  take  a  run  oyer  to  Cowes  or 
Ryde.  Callow  young  subalterns,  condemned  for  their  sins  to  do  gar- 
rison duty  at  '  Gib.,'  look  upon  an  occasional  raid  on  the  pais  del 
Mora  as  a  mercifrd  relief  from  the  incessant  pipeclay  and  the  all  but 
incessant  drills  of  the  Rock,  which,  but  for  the  recurring  distractions 
of  red-legged  partridge  shooting  and-  yeiled-lady  hunting  at  Tetuan 
on  the  one  side,  and  of  cock-fighting  and  bull-baiting  at  San  Roque 
on  the  other,  might  have  some  day  to  change  its  name,  and  assume 
that  of  the  Mountain  of  Military  Suicides. 

*  They  are  not  the  only  convicts  here,*  a  young  gentleman  in  a 
spruce  scarlet  tunic  plaintively  remarked  to  me  the  other  day,  when 
we  were  discoursing  about  the  brawny  varlets  in  hodden  gray  who 
pby  at  penal  servitude  in  the  dockyard  at  Gibraltar.* 

But  Oran.  What  call  had  I  to  be  there  ?  Qtie  diable  allais-je 
faire  dans  cette  gaXere  f  I  may  remark  that  my  seemingly  unneces- 
sary incursion  into  CsBsarian  Mauritania  was  due  remotely  to  the 
desperate  hurry  I  was  in  to  reach  Marseilles  in  France,  and  that  the 
immediate  cause  of  my  trip  was  the  counsel  of  Mr.  Ben  Nufiez,  the 
esteemed  and  intelligent  guide  and  interpreter  attached  to  the  King's 
Arms  Hotel,  Gibraltar.  As  the  month  of  February  was  coming  to 
a  close,  I  had  received  at  Seville  a  telegram  bidding  me  journey  with 
all  reasonable  speed  to  Marseilles,  in  which  Phocsean  city  I  should 
find  letters  of  importance  waiting  for  me.  But  how  was  I  to  come 
from  Seville  to  Marseilles?  I  might  go  back  to  Madrid,  thence 
make  the  best  (or  worst)  of  my  way  to  Barcelona,  and  there  avail 

*  The  ofleleBS,  expensive,  and  misohlevons  conviot  establishment  at  Gibraltar  is 
on  the  point  of  being,  if  it  has  not  already  been,  broken  np. 
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myself  of  one  of  the  steamers  regularly  plying  between  the  Catalan 
capital  and  the  Golf  of  Lyons ;  but  to  tell  truth  I  had  had  quite 
enough  and  to  spare  during  the  past  two  months  of  railway  journey- 
ing between  Madrid,  Zaragoza,  and  Barcelona.  When  trayelling 
assumes  the  complexion  of  having  to  lie  down  flat  on  your  stomach 
in  a  railway  carriage,  while  excited  politicians  of  the  Carlist  way 
of  thinking,  armed  with  Birmingham  ^  trade  guns/  are  firing  into 
the  train,  the  occupation  of  the  peaceful  tourist,  while  it  gains  in 
excitement,  loses  considerably  in  pleasurable  interest.  So  as  I 
happened,  towards  the  end  of  Februaiy,  to  be  on  the  safe  side  of  the 
Sierra  Morena,  I  resolved — ^remembering  the  judicious  apostrophe  of 
the  Roman  poet  to  the  mad  gentleman  with  reference  to  crossing  the 
Alps — to  remain  on  the  safe  side  of  the  mountainous  range  in  ques- 
tion. I  should  have  liked  to  remain  in  Seville,  with  an  occasional  trip 
to  Cordova  and  Xeres  de  la  Frontera,  for  the  remainder  of  my  mortal 
career;  for  Andalusia  is  the  Earthly  Paradise — ^thus  it  is  still  fondly 
called  by  the  descendants  of  the  Spanish  Moriscos :  you  are  safe 
there  firom  duns,  from  bronchitis,  and  from  the  Saturday  Review;  you 
may  smoke  in  your  bedroom,  and  speak  to  your  neighbour  at  the 
tabk'd'hdte  without  having  been  introduced  to  him,  and  the  beggars 
are  quite  satisfied  with  an  occasional  ochavo ;  whereas  in  England,  a 
begging-letter  writer  who  respects  himself  would  not  think  of  asking 
for  less  than  a  sovereign,  and  the  secretary  for  the  Infirmary  for 
Diseases  of  the  Great  Toe  entertains  the  meanest  opinion  of  you  if 
you  decline  to  officiate  as  a  steward  at  the  annual  festival  of  that 
excellent  charity.  For  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Freeman  (that  Daniel 
come  to  judgment  of  pure  EngEsh),  I  may  hint  that  to  officiate  as  a 
steward  at  an  annual  festival  means  sending  a  cheque  for  more 
money  than  you  can  afibrd  to  the  secretary,  and  carefully  staying 
away  from  the  lukewarm  and  greasy  public  dinner  which  you  are  in- 
vited to  devour. 

But  Fate  and  the  Funds  were  adverse  to  my  remaining  for  the 
rest  of  my  life  in  Andalusia  (if  ever  I  get  there  again  I  do  not  intend 
to  come  back) ;  so  I  went  gloomily  enough  to  Cadiz,  and  there  took 
a  steamer  for  Gibraltar,  whence  I  hoped  to  find  a  ship  which  would 
bear  me  to  Marseilles.  There  would  be  a  Lopez  steamer  perchance, 
I  thought ;  perhaps  a  Messageries  Maritime ;  perhaps  a  P.  and  0. 
Idiot !  I  had  forgotten  that  the  Lopez  steamers  no  longer  coast  up 
and  down  Spain,  that  the  Messageries  Maritimes  do  not  make  eseale 
at  '  Gib.,'  and  that  the  P.  and  O.'s,  while  they  continue  to  touch  at 
the  Rock,  go. straight  thence  to  Southampton,  leaving  Marseilles  out 
in  the  cold,  or  rather  out  in  the  heat.  I  was  told  that  if  I  waited 
long  enough  I  might  get  a  berth  on  board  an  Italian  emigrant  ship 
homeward  bound  from  Rio  de  la  Plata ;  or  I  might  take  my  chance 
of  the  sailing  of  a  Spanish  cargo  steamer,  which  would  be  sure  to 
touch  at  Malaga,  Yalentia,  Tarragona,  and  Barcelona,  and  might 
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reach  the  ^  Phocsean  city*  (heshrew  the  Phocaean  city !)  in  about  a 
fortnight  after  her  departore  from  Calpe.  (It  is  as  well  to  mix  up 
a  little  Strabo  with  yonr  foreign  Bradshaw — another  hint  to  Mr. 
Freeman — in  order  to  avoid  wearisome  iteration.)  The  consequence 
of  all  this  was  that  I  fell  into  a  state  bordering  on  despair,  and  of 
gloomily  pondering  over  the  alternatives  of  growing  gray  at  Gibral- 
tar, or  of  hanging  myself  to  one  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  (which  I 
take  to  be  the  flagstaflf  upon  Signal-hill) — of  eating  my  head  oflf  at 
the  King's  Arms,  or  of  spunging  for  dinners  at  the  hospitable  messes 
of  her  Majesty's  regiments  in  garrison.  But  there  was  peril  even 
in  that  last  resource.  The  strictest  discipline  is  observed  at  Gib., 
and  I  have  been  told  that  if  you  eat  peas  with  your  knife  at  mess, 
or  if  you  are  unable  to  name,  at  call,  the  winner  of  the  Doncaster  St. 
Leger  for  the  year  1880,  the  commanding  officer  is  empowered  at  once 
to  expel  you  from  the  garrison  as  a  bore — to  *  run  you  out'  across  the 
Neutral  Ground,  and  leave  you  in  the  interior  of  Spain  howling. 

Seeing  my  depressed  state,  and  that  I  was  not  even  to  be  com- 
forted by  AUsopp's  pale  ale — which  seems  to  be  considered  a 
panacea  for  the  ills  that  flesh  may  be  heir  to  on  the  Bock — ^Mr. 
Ben  Nunez  came  to  my  assistance.  '  If  you  don't  want  to  lie  long 
at  Gibraltar,  sir,'  quoth  he — '  lie'  at  Gibraltar  :  he  used  the  term 
as  though  it  were  a  convertible  one  for  lying  in  Newgate — *the  best 
thing  you  can  do  is  to  run  over  to  Oran  in  Algeria,  and  there  you'll 
be  sure  to  find  another  boat,  either  for  Algiers  or  for  Marseilles 
direct.'  The  proposition  pleased  me  somehow.  Ten  years  had  gone 
by  since  I  had  gone  to  Barbary  by  '  a  roundabout  route,'  and  there 
was  something  like  returning  to  one's  premieres  amours  in  return- 
ing home  in  1875  in  as  roundabout  a  manner.  So  I  went  through 
Commercial-square  to  Irishtown,  a  narrow  lane  full  of  smuggled 
tobacco  which  smells  beautifully,  and  Spanish  tobacco  smugglers 
whose  odour  is  not  by  any  means  beautiful,  and  at  the  office  of  a 
steamboat  company — a  French  one,  whose  name  I  forget,  but  it  was 
not  the  Messageries  Maritimes — ^I  took  a  'through'  correspondence 
passage  for  Marseilles.  And  then  Mr.  Ben  Nuiiez  suggested  that  I 
should  hire  a  donkey  and  go  for  a  ride  through  the  bomb-proof 
galleries  excavated  in  the  Bock  ;  and  I  bade  Mr.  Ben  Nunez  go  to 
Antequera,  which  is  the  Spanish  equivalent  for  Jericho.* 

Three  days  afterwards  it  was  Saturday,  and  we  were  off  a  miser- 
able little  place  on  the  Algerian  littoral,  named  Nemours — in  com- 
pliment to  the  Orleans  prince  who  bears  that  title.  They  say  that 
love-letters  should  be  written  with  an  ink  warranted  to  fade  quite 
away  within  a  certain  number  of  years.     It  would  be  as  convenient 

*  Why,  I  do  not  know ;  but  allusions  to  Antequera,  a  pretty  place  in  the  south 
of  Spain,  are  a  stock  joke  with  the  Spaniards.  '  El  sol  sale  a  Antequera,*  Is  tanta- 
mount to  onr  obseryation  that  *  Queen  Anne  is  dead,*  or  that  *  the  Dutch  have  taken 
Holland.' 
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if  geographical  compliments  to  grandees  conld  be  warranted  to  &de 
out  of  Keith  Johnson's  Atlas :  say  when  a  generation  has  elapsed 
from  the  time  of  their  being  paid.  What  signification  haye  NemoorSy 
Philippeville,  Orleansville,  at  this  time  of  day?  Not  much  more  than 
our  Adelaides  and  Ancklands  and  Melboomes  and  Swan  Bivers.  Who 
was  Swan — a  colonial  governor,  or  a  bird  ?  Why  don't  they  christen 
newly-colonised  regions  and  newly-bnilt  cities  Shakespeare  or  Dante, 
Bafaelle  or  Titian?  Those  names  at  all  events  would  preserve  some 
sound  of  meaning  to  the  post  natL 

It  blew  a  hurricane  at  Nemours — at  least  the  squall  was  a 
'  norther ;'  and  I  apologise  to  Mr.  Freeman  for  unadvisedly  using 
the  word  '  hurricane/  which  is  not  *  pure'  English,  being  (mginally, 
I  believe,  derived  from  the  language  of  the  Caribbees.  There  is  no 
real  harbour  at  Nemours.  The  anchorage,  as  at  Vera  Gmz  in 
Mexico,  is  all  but  an  open  roadstead ;  but  there  is  no  castle  of  San 
Juan  de  Ulloa  to  serve  as  a  breakwater.  The  *  norther'  was  extremely 
furious ;  the  surf  was  so  high  that  you  might  have  flEuicied  it  was 
washing-day  with  the  Nereids,  and  that  Neptune,  exasperated  by  an 
excess  of  soap-suds,  was  ^raising  Cain  and  breaking  things' — a 
figure  of  speech  I  have  borrowed  (with  a  qualification)  from  Hans 
Breitmann ;  and  the  end  of  it  was  that  if  we  had  not  got  up  steam 
again,  and  run  away  from  Nemours  as  fast  as  our  screw  would  drive 
us,  we  should  probably  have  run  on  shore. 

Twenty-four  hours  afterwards  we  were  in  the  pretty  and  com- 
fortable harbour  of  Oran.  It  was  Sunday,  the  twenty-eighth  of 
February,  and  it  was  raining  cats  and  dogs.  How  I  got  through 
that  wretchedest  of  days ;  how  with  some  English  travelling  ac- 
quaintances, whom  I  had  met  at  Seville,  but  who  had  left  me  there 
to  go  down  to  Granada,  and  had  now  crossed  from  Carthagena  to 
Algeria,  we  wandered  in  the  wet  up  and  down  the  precipitous  si^eets 
of  Oran ;  how  we  dived  into  the  Arab  quarter,  peeped  into  a  mosque, 
and  caught  an  occasional  glimpse  of  a  veiled  Moorish  woman — not 
very  thickly  veiled,  it  is  true — feeding  chickens  in  a  back-yard ;  how 
we  explored  the  Spanish  quarter  of  the  place,  which  is  far  more 
Iberian  than  Gallic,  and  far  less  Arab  than  either,  the  colony  of 
emigrants  from  Spain  numbering,  it  is  said,  at  least  twenty  thou- 
sand ;  how  we  went  out  to  the  hideously  dirty,  ragged,  and  not  by 
any  means  picturesque  negro  quarter  ;  how  we  tramped  along  sloppy 
imitations  of  French  boulevards,  and  drank  a  villanous  decoction  of 
chicory  and  burnt  haricots  in  damp  imitations  of  French  cafis ;  how 
we  watched  the  French  officers  playing  billiards  and  dominoes,  read- 
ing the  Pays,  yawning  deplorably  the  while,  or  swilling  themselves 
into  delirivm  tremens  with  absinthe  for  lack  of  something  else  to  do 
in  this  land  of  ennui  and  hopelessly  hostile  civilisations ;  and  how, 
finally,  we  dined  greasily  and  drank  execrable  wine  at  the  tcbble- 
d^hote  of  the  Hotel  de  la  Paix,  and,  there  being  no  smoking-room 
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in  the  hotel,  convened  a  '  pow-wow'  in  the  sleeping  apartment  of  one 
of  oar  number,  and  nearly  choked  a  French  commercial  traveller  in 
the  next  room  with  the  fiimes  from  the  abominable  cigars  we  had 
brought  from  Gibraltar ;  how  we  did,  or  tried  to  do,  tant  Uen  que 
mal  all  this,  I  pass  over  by  a  judicious  process  of  the  most  rapid 
sunmiarising.  For  a  wet  day — and  in  particular  a  wet  Sunday — is 
the  longest  day  in  the  whole  year :.  the  twenty-first  of  June  is  a  mere 
'  pig's  whisper'  to  it ;  and  were  the  history  thereof  written  by  a 
minute  philosopher,  it  might  rival  in  bulk  the  new  edition  of , the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica.  Be  thankful,  then,  for  small  mercies, 
since  I  have  spared  you  a  minute  record  of  that  which  we  strove  to 
do  when  there  was  nothing  to  be  done. 

But  what  was  to  be  the  next  move  in  this  dreariest  of  games  at 
patience  ?  From  the  idea  of  another  visit  to  a  damp  cafe,  with  more 
chicory  and  haricot  beans,  more  cUcking  of  billiard-balls  and  rattling 
of  dominoes,  and  more  doleftil  spectacles  of  French  sous-lieutenants 
gradually  growing  livid  under  the  baleful  influence  of  la  fee  aux 
yeux  verts,  otherwise  adulterated  absinthe,  we  shrank  with  horror. 
Better  to  go  to  bed — it  was  not  yet  eight  o'clock — although  from 
certain  unmistakable  symptoms  we  were  aware  that  the  fleas  of  Oran 
were  numerous,  and  that  they  stung.  At  length  there  occurred  to  one 
of  our  number  the  happy  thought  that,  as  it  was  Sunday  evening, 
the  *  Grand  Theatre'  at  Oran  would  surely  be  open.  We  sent  for  the 
playbill,  and  found  that  the  theatre  was  under  the  management  of 
Madame  Veuve  Talma-Giboyer — what's  in  a  name  ? — with  a  numer- 
ous and  distinguished  troupe  o{  artistes  from  the  Imperial  and  Boyal 
theatres  of  Paris  (the  French  Bepublic  was  apparently  ignored  by 
Madame  Veuve  Talma-Giboyer),  London,  St.  Petersburg,  Barcelona, 
Marseilles,  Noisy-le-Sec,  and  Brives  la  Gaillarde.  On  this  par- 
ticular evening  the  entertainments  were  to  consist  of  the  grand, 
renowned,  and  deliciously  exciting  spectacle  f eerie  of  '  Les  Amours 
du  Diable.  *Cette  piece,'  concluded  the  playbill,  'est  ahsolvment 
bourree  de  trues,  de  transformations  diaboliques,  de  calembours,  et 
de  la  lumiere  electrique' — a  drama  absolutely  stuffed  with  tricks, 
*  diabolical  transformations,'  puns,  and  the  electric  light.  Surely  Les 
Amours  da  Diable  would  be  worth  seeing.  We  set  out  at  once,  although 
the  rain  was  descending,  as  it  only  can  descend  in  hot  countries, 
at  an  angle  of  ninety  degrees  to  the  horizon,  in  one  overwhelming 
perpendicular  sheet  of  water,  so  it  seemed.  We  were  conveyed 
across  the  sea  of  mud  on  the  Grand  Place  by  an  obliging  gang  of 
bare-legged  Arabs,  who,  without  so  much  as  a  with  your  leave  or  a  by 
your  leave,  hoisted  us  on  their  shoulders,  and  ran  away  as  though 
a  battalion  of  Zouaves  had  been  at  their  heels.  The  Arab  who  was 
good  enough  to  let  me  ride  him  was  so  nimble  that  I  almost  re- 
gretted that  I  was  not  provided  with  a  pair  of  spurs,  that  I  might 
have  driven  them  into  his  sides  and  made  him  hop.     A  man  of 
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'business/  a  man  meant  to  'get  on  in  the  world/  might  have 
spurred  the  poor  indigene  furiously.  It  is  so  yery  human  to  maltreat 
those  who  are  patient  and  willing,  and  who  can't  help  themselves. 

When  we  had  accomplished  in  safety  the  Middle  Passage  of  the 
mud,  we  ascended  a  steep  flight  of  stone  steps,  which  they  told  us  was 
the  Bue  Louis  Philippe ;  then,  getting  to  another  level  of  Gran,  we 
floundered  through  more  slush,  and  at  length  were  safely  landed  at 
the  door  of  the  Ghrand  Theatre,  a  wretched  little  place,  which  bore 
evidence  of  having  been  in  bygone  times  an  Arab/ondottc/:,  or  bam. 
Madame  Talma-GKboyer,  who  was  fat,  a  great  deal  over  forty, 
and  not  at  all  fair,  sat  herself  at  the  receipt  of  custom,  and  was 
kind  enough  to  inform  us  from  the  interior  of  her  small  sentry-box 
that  the  price  of  staUes  d*orchestre  was  five  francs  a-piece.  This 
demand  we  satisfied  in  a  meek  and  lamb-like  manner ;  but  as  we 
were  giving  up  our  checks  and  passing  into  the  house  I  caught  sight 
of  Madame  Veuve  Talma-Giboyer  striving  to  crane  her  stout  neck  be- 
yond the  aperture  in  her  sentry-box,  as  though  she  wished  to  ascertain 
whether  the  three  persons  who  had  just  paid  five  francs  a-head  looked 
more  like  Englishmen,  or  passers  of  bad  money,  or  madmen.  They 
gave  us  three  rickety  wooden  chairs,  standing  on  a  bare-boarded 
floor  full  of  holes  and  exceedingly  dirty,  for  our  money ;  and  we 
had  not  been  very  much  swindled,  perhaps ;  although  I  could  not 
help  fiBuicying  that  my  next  neighbour,  a  Spanish  gentleman  ap- 
parently connected  with  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  as  he  wore  a 
goatskin  jacket,  a  pair  of  sheepskin  overalls,  and  a  common  English 
blanket  by  way  oicapa  or  mantle,  the  whole  and  himself  abominably 
fragrant  with  garlic,  had  not  paid  more  than  ninepence  for  his  stalle 
d'orchestre. 

About  the  merits  of  the  grand  spectacle  feerie,  Les  Amours  du 
Diable,  I  am  qualified  to  give  only  a  very  hazy  and  incomplete 
opinion.  I  was  wet  through,  and  the  majority  of  the  audience  were 
wet  through,  and  we  all  steamed ;  so  that  the  flaring  gas-batten, 
which  hung  from  the  centre  of  the  barn-roof,  in  the  guise  of  a 
chandelier,  blinked  through  the  cloudy  atmosphere  of  that  which  had 
become  virtually  a  vapour-bath.  I  noticed,  however,  that  the  single 
tier  of  boxes  was  occupied  by  French  officers  in  uniform  and  their 
ladies,  with  a  civilian  element  of  both  sexes,  probably  belonging  to 
the  government- mp2o2/e  cbss ;  that  the  pit  was  full  of  people  who 
looked  like  small  shopkeepers  or  petty  clerks,  with  their  woman- 
kind and  children-kind ;  while  the  gallery  was  most  uproariously 
tenanted  by  a  mob  of  private  soldiers  in  the  Zouaves,  Arabs,  and 
n^oes.  The  white  turbans  of  the  Zouaves,  the  easily-worn 
burnous  of  the  indigenes,  and  the  sable  visages  and  paws  of  the 
negroes,  made  up  a  very  striking  contrast  of  colour.  They  were 
about  the  noisiest  set  of  gods  I  had  ever  gazed  upon  out  of  the 
gallery  of  the  *  Vic'  on  Boxing-night.     The  Zouaves  saluted  each 
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other  and  the  actors  with  shrill  yells  of  '  Ohe,  Lambert !'  and  ^  Bu 
qui  s'avance !'  The  Arabs  uttered  piercing  cries  proclamatory,  for 
anght  I  know,  of  the  virtues  of  the  prophet  Mahomet  and  the 
proximate  advent  of  the  '  Lord  of  the  Hour/  the  '  Coming  Man'  of 
Algeria,  who  is  to  arrive  some  day  to  reestablish  Islam  and  to  sweep 
the  Giaours  into  the  sea.*  Altogether  there  was  a  deuce  of  a  row, 
which  might,  to  some  extent,  have  led  to  distracting  my  attention 
from  what  was  going  on  behind  the  footlights.  But  there  may  have 
been  another  reason,  of  which  I  was  then  unconscious.  I  was 
*  sickening,'  as  the  saying  is,  for  a  violent  attack  of  bronchitis  and 
asthma,  and  twenty-four  hours  afterwards  I  was  on  my  back. 

The  spectacle,  so  far  as  I  can  recollect,  was  an  extremely  rub- 
bishing one.  The  scenery  was  poor,  the  dresses  shabby,  the  men 
actors  periwig-pated  rogues,  who  tore  passions  to  tatters  in  the  true 
Bichardson's-show  style  translated  into  French,  while  the  women — 
well,  one  does  not  like  to  be  uncomplimentary  to  ladies,  even  if  they 
he  a  little  passee,  especially  when  you  know  that  they  are  poor,  and 
that  they  are  trying  to  do  their  best.  For  my  part,  I  should  endeavour 
to  show  a  little  politeness  to  Mother  Shipton,  if  I  found  her  in  a 
difficulty  about  her  luggage  on  a  railway  platform;  and  I  have 
always  thought  that  Macbeth  would  not  have  come  to  such  ulti- 
mately signal  grief  as  he  did,  if,  when  he  first  encountered  the  three 
Witches,  he  had  addressed  them  with  common  civility.  He  might 
have  said,  '  Ladies,  I  am  a  stranger  in  these  parts ;  would  you  be 
kind  enough  to  tell  me  the  distance  to  a  place  called  Forres,  and 
whether  any  refreshment  can  be  procured  on  the  way  ?*  *  Instead  of 
which,'  as  the  judge  remarked  in  the  celebrated  duck-stealing  case, 
the  unmannerly  Thane  hails  the  three  strong-minded  members  of  the 
spiritualist  association  in  the  rudest  fashion.  ^  How  far  is't  call'd 
to  Forres  ?'  he  asks  uncouthly.  And  then  he  goes  on  to  make  the 
coarsest  remarks  to  Banquo  about  the  skinniness  of  the  ladies' 
fingers,  the  chappiness  of  their  lips,  and  the  hirsute  adornments  on 
their  chins.  It  would  have  been  much  better  to  have  lent  them  a 
pair  of  tweezers,  or  a  bottle  of  depilatory  mixture ;  and  I  have  always 
admired  ladies  who  are  endowed  with  a  slight  moustache.  Again, 
could  there  have  been  anything  more  shocking  to  lea  bienseances 
than  to  talk  about  a '  blasted  heath'  ?  'An  expanse  of  the  moorland 
susceptible  of  some  slight  additional  cultivation,'  would  have  been 
much  more  in  accordance  with  the  usages  of  polite  society.     The 

*  In  Algeria  there  are  very  few  descendants  of  the  ancient  Moors  of  Spain,  but 
in  all  the  towns  of  Morocco  there  are  Moorish  families  of  antique  lineage  who  keep 
in  their  muniment-rooms  and  their  charter-chests  the  title-deeds,  the  leases,  and 
the  very  keys  of  the  houses  which  their  ancestors  once  possessed  in  Andalusia  and 
Granada.  They  will  all  go  back,  to  enjoy  their  own  again,  some  day,  they  think. 
A  similar  superstition  may  prevail  among  the  Algerines  with  regard  to  French 
domination  ;  and  who  shall  say  that  it  may  not  obtain  among  the  Mahometans  of 
Hindostan  with  regard  to  our  own  *  Baj'  7 
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Witches  were  ladies  with  yery  good  memories.  You  know  what 
befell  the  husband  of  the  ill-conditioned  lady  who  declined  to  give 
the  weird  sisters  a  share  of  the  chestnuts  she  was  munching.  All 
the  efforts  of  all  the  PlimsoUs  of  the  dark  ages  could  not  prevent 
the  good  ship  Tiger  from  being  tempest-tost  on  its  return  voyage 
from  Aleppo,  although  the  ship  was  not  wholly  lost.  But  what 
happened  to  Macbeth  ?  He  was  run  through  the  body  by  MacdofT. 
What  happened  to  Banquo?  He  had  his  throat  cut;  and  all 
because  they  had  been  rude  to  three  old  ladies,  who  might  have  been 
permanently  conciliated  by  the  gift  of  a  few  bawbees  to  buy  a  noggin 
of  whisky  withal.     An  insulted  woman  never  forgives. 

There  was  but  one  episode  in  the  whole  squalid  show  at  Oran 
that  fixed  my  attention.  It  was  in  the  third  act,  I  think,  and  the  scene 
represented  a  slave-market  at  Algiers  or  Tunis.  The  heroine  and 
a  number  of  her  female  attendants  had  been  carried  off  from  Sicily 
by  the  crew  of  a  Barbary  rover,  and  landed  on  the  African  shore, 
where,  arranged  in  a  stage  deshabille  which  might  have  been  made 
very  piquant,  they  were  exposed  for  sale.  There  were  a  dozen  bearded 
and  sun-burnt  fellows  on  the  stage  who  were  supposed  to  rejvesent 
the  Moorish  pirates ;  but  the  dresses  were  tasteless,  the  grouping 
was  clumsy,  and  the  whole  business  bungling.  But  why,  I  wonder, 
did  the  Arabs  in  the  gallery  salute  the  tableau  with  an  exceptionally 
piercing  scream  of  ecstasy  ?  Simply  for  the  reason,  I  take  it,  that 
in  their  mind's-eye  they  beheld,  not  a  ridiculous  playhouse  parody  of 
Moorish  piracy,  but  the  Beal  Thing;  because  behind  those  footlights 
they  saw  the  Ghost  of  Barbarossa.  I  saw  him  there  plainly,  and 
see  him  now  as  plainly,  hovering  over  this  page.  There  he  was, 
and  there  he  is  to  my  perception,  tremendous  in  caftan  and  turban, 
not  the  German  Kaiser,  but  the  terrible  Khirz  ben  Tacoub  sumamed 
Khair-Eddin,  or  the  Bed-bearded  King  of  Algiers,  Gaieral  of  the 
Seas,  and  the  most  rascally  pirate  and  stealer  of  men  and  women 
the  world  has  ever  seen. 

This  very  city  of  Oran,  which  had  been  bombarded,  taken  by 
assault,  and  sacked  scores  of  times  by  the  Spaniards,  the  Turks,  and 
the  Moors — including  the  awfrd  Eha'ir-EdcUn  himself,  who  was  not 
at  all  averse  from  battering  out  the  brains  of  his  co-religionists,  and 
of  stealing  their  goods  when,  for  the  moment,  there  happened  to  be 
nobody  else  whom  he  could  conveniently  rob  and  murder — ^was, 
during  many  ages,  a  resort  of  pirates  and  a  rendezvous  of  kidnappers 
only  inferior  to  Algiers  itself,  and  quite  worthy  to  hold  its  own  with 
Tunis  and  Sallee.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  among  the 
Arabs  in  the  playhouse  gall^  who  uttered  such  piercing  criei?  of 
delight  when  a  few  shabby  *  supers '  made  believe  to  carry  off  a  few 
ruddled  comparses,  there  were  very  many  sons  and  grandsons  and 
nephews  of  real  pirates  and  ravishers  of  the  good  old-&sIiioned 
school ;  fellows  about  whom  there  was  no  pretence  or  equivocation. 
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no  beating  about  the  bush,  but  who  sallied  forth  from  the  Barbary 
ports  with  the  nniqne  intent  of  capturing  the  ships  of  all  and  sundry 
Christian  nations,  plundering  the  cargoes,  and  bearing  off  the  crews 
and  passengers  into  slavery.  It  was  not  so  very  long  ago  that  this 
atrocious  system  of  outrage  and  rapine  flourished  throughout  the 
entire  Mediterranean,  and  when  Christian  ladies  were  dragged  into 
captivity  under  the  very  muzzles,  so  to  speak,  of  the  British  guns  at 
Gibraltar.  My  dear  madam,  your  own  Mamma,  had  she  happened 
to  sojourn  in  an  Italian  seaport  town,  or  had  she  ventured  to  come 
from  Malta  to  Marseilles  in  a  merchantman  unconvoyed  by  a  man- 
of-war,  might  have  been  pounced  upon  by  a  Barbary  pirate  and 
borne  neatly  fettered  into  Algiers  or  Oran.  There  are  plenty  of 
people  alive  who  are  old  enough  to  have  been  slaves  in  Barbary,  and 
to  have  been  released  from  thraldom  after  Lord  £xmouth*s  great 
bombardment  of  Algierli  in  1816.  Still,  Algerian  piracy  was  not 
finally  stamped  out  until  the  French  conquest  in  1880 ;  and  the 
corsairs  of  Sallee  and  the  Eiff  coast  continued  to  be  heard  of  until 
1844-45.  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  now  highly-respected  Arab 
shopkeepers  and  traders  in  Oran  were,  in  their  youth,  egregious 
pirates,  and  that  the  Ghost  of  Barbarossa  walks  every  night  in  ike 
courtyard  of  the  old  mosque,  or  stalks  up  and  down  the  old  staircase 
street  now  called  the  Hue  Louis  Philippe,  or  wanders  disconsolately 
along  the  ramparts  of  the  old  Kasba,  inarticulately  lamenting  the 
surcease  of  the  good  old  times  of  piracy  and  kidnapping.  When 
the  wind  moans  loudly  at  night  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  from  the 
direction  of  the  Taurida  Palace,  the  common  people  whisper  that  the 
dismal  sounds  come  from  the  spectre  of  the  Khan  of  the  Crimea,  who 
is  accustomed  thus  to  sigh  over  the  loss  of  his  beloved  Chersonese. 
One  can  fancy  the  Ghost  of  Barbarossa  gnashing  its  unsubstan- 
tial teeth,  or  clutching  with  phantom  fingers  the  hilt  of  an  unreal 
scimitar  in  weird  passion  at  the  sight  of  the  French  giaours 
playing  billiards  and  drinking  absinthe  in  the  cafes  of  Oran,  and  of 
so  many  pert  young  French  grisettea  walking  unmolested  about  the 
streets,  when  they  should  be  (in  the  Ghost's  opinion)  safely  under 
lock  and  key  in  some  piratical  harem.  But  even  ghosts  cannot  have 
their  own  way  at  all  times,  and  the  Ghost  of  Barbarossa  has  had  to 
yield  to  the  force  of  circumstances  and  of  civilisation.  There  will 
scarcely  be  any  more  piracy  or  any  more  kidnapping  on  the  Barbary 
coast  until  the  '  Lord  of  the  Hour'  makes  his  appearance ;  and  it 
would  be  decidedly  unsafe  to  bet  on  the  probable  time  of  the  coming 
of  that  personage. 
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*  On  a  dais  outside  the  gates  [of  the  court  chapel,  Winter  Palace], 
the  usual  temporary  altar  had  been  erected,  and  upon  it  candles 
were  burning.  The  Metropolitan  of  the  church  stood  before  this, 
facing  the  golden  gates ;  and  immediately  behind  him  stood  the 
bridal  pair  with  the  train-bearers  and  crown-bearers.  .  .  .  The  bridal 
pair  held  a  candle.  Prince  Arthur,  who  acted  as  best  man,  held  the 
crown  over  his  brother's  head.  .  .  .  The  cup  was  partaken  of  amidst 
excellent  music,  and  then  the  bridal  pair  walked  hand-in-hand  thiee 
times  round  the  altar.  The  illustrious  bride  and  bridegroom  haye 
just  left  for  Tsarskoe  -  Selo,  where  they  will  remain  three  days.' 
Daily  News,  24th  January  1874. 

We  have  extracted  this  abridged  account  of  the  last  royal  wed- 
ding at  St.  Petersburg,  not  with  any  idea  of  acting  as  deputy  Court 
Newsman,  but  rather  as  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  a  few  notes  on  the 
marriage  customs  of  the  great  tablelands  of  the  Europe- Asian  con- 
tinent, which  may  throw  some  light  upon  the  origin  of  the  some- 
what peculiar  Bussian  rite. 

The  reader  may  note  as  characteristic  the  mystic  three  circles 
round  the  altar,  and  the  three  days'  seclusion  after  the  marriage. 
These  peculiarities  will  reappear  in  the  course  of  this  article. 

The  ancient  practice  of  marriage  by  capture,  which  has  left  some 
traces  even  in  our  customs  and  sports — ^notably  in  that  popular  game 
of  kiss-in-the-ring,  a  mimic  representation  of  the  great  game  of  mar- 
riage— finds  many  illustrations  in  Mongol  life.  .  Eubruquis,  who 
visited  the  hordes  of  Tatary,  and  was  entertained  in  the  tent  of  the 
immediate  successors  of  Yenghis  Khan,  describes  a  Mongol  marriage 
thus :  '  Therefore,  when  any  man  hath  bargained  vnth  another  for  a 
maid,  the  father  of  a  damsel  makes  him  a  feast ;  in  the  mean  time 
she  flies  away  to  some  of  her  kinsfolk  to  hide  herself.  Then  the 
father  says  to  the  bridegroom,  My  daughter  is  yours ;  take  her  where- 
soever you  can  find  her.  Then  he  and  his  friends  seek  her  till  the/ 
find  her,  and  having  found  her,  he  takes  her  by  force  and  carries  her 
to  his  own  house.' 

This  simple  form  of  marriage  contract  is  still  preserved  among  the 
Koraks  and  Tchuctchus,  tribes  of  north-eastern  Siberia.  There  the 
damsel  is  pursued  by  her  admirer,  and  hides  herself  among  the  pologs, 
or  cabins  made  of  skins,  which  form  the  internal  compartments  of 
their  dwellings.  The  womankind  assist  her  in  her  pretended  evasion, 
and  not  till  the  bridegroom  has  caught  his  bride  and  left  the  impres- 
sion of  his  finger-nail  upon  her  tender  skin  is  the  betrothal  com- 
pleted. 
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The  a'halogous  customs  in  ancient  Boman  marriages  here  strike 
one  with  the  myth  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabines ;  bat  we  need  not  go 
80  far  afield.  The  customs  of  a  Welsh  wedding,  up^  to  a  very  recent 
date,  included  a  mimic  pursuit  of  the  bride  by  the  bridegroom,  both 
on  horseback ;  and  even  in  our  English  manner,  when  the  bride- 
groom  invariably  goes  to  seek  his  bride  on  the  wedding  mom.  But 
the  value  of  womankind  in  a  pastoral  life,  where  there  is  so  much 
for  her  to  do  in  the  way  of  milking,  cheese  and  butter  making,  and 
so  on,  brings  a  further  element  into  the  relationship.  A  price  must 
be  paid  for  the  future  companion,  and  the  kalim  or  wedding  portion 
enters  largely  into  the  question.  A  more  modem  Mongol  wedding 
is  described  by  Hue,  that  most  amusing  of  Jesuit  fathers.  The  reli- 
gious ceremonies  are  those  of  Buddhism.  The  marriage  is  arranged 
by  the  parents,  who  settle  the  dower  that  is  to  be  paid  to  the  father 
of  the  bride  by  means  of  mediators.  When  the  contract  has  been 
concluded,  the  father  of  the  bridegroom,  accompanied  by  his  nearest 
relatives,  carries  the  news  to  the  family  of  the  bride.  They  prostrate 
themselves  before  the  domestic  altar,  and  o£fer  up  a  boiled  sheep's 
head,  milk,  and  a  sash  of  white  sUk.  During  the  repast  all  the 
relations  of  the  bride  receive  a  piece  of  money,  which  they  deposit 
in  a  vase  filled  with  wine  made  of  fermented  milk  (we  have,  or  had, 
a  similar  custom  of  hiding  a  ring  or  money  in  the  wedding-cake) ; 
the  father  of  the  bride  drinks  the  milk  and  keeps  the  money.  The 
lamas,  or  priests,  fix  an  auspicious  day,  when  the  bridegroom  sends 
a  deputation  to  escort  the  bride.  There  is  a  feigned  opposition  to 
the  departure  of  the  bride,  who  is  placed  on  a  horse  and  led  three 
times  (note  the  three  mystic  circles)  round  the  paternal  house,  and 
then  taken  at  full  gallop  to  the  tent  prepared  for  the  purpose  near 
the  dwelling  of  her  father-in-law.  All  the  Tatars  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood repair  to  the  wedding  feast  and  offer  their  presents,  which 
consist  of  beasts  and  eatables.  These  go  to  the  father  of  the  bride- 
groom, and  often  recoup  him  the  sum  he  has  paid  for  the  son's  bride. 
Bather  a  shame,  one  would  think,  of  that  selfish  papa,  did  we  not 
reflect  that  he  will  have  to  support  his  son  and  daughter,  or  at  all 
events  set  them  up  with  sheep  and  cattle  from  his  flocks  and 
herds. 

Again,  we  have  a  similar  custom  still  existing  in  Wales,  where 
the  neighbours,  on  paying  their  first  visit  to  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom, bring  all  sorts  of  presents  of  a  useful  nature  suitable  for  the 
plenishing  of  their  new  home.  We  have  a  survival  of  this  in  our 
own  practice  of  wedding  presents — generally  useless  gewgaws,  but 
which,  under  our  recently-acquired  habits  of  common  sense,  will  pro- 
bably revert  to  their  original  purpose.  In  a  wedding  occurring  re- 
cently among  people  we  know,  the  new  home  of  the  married  couple 
Was  almost  completely  furnished  by  the  offerings  of  Mends — an  ex- 
ample surely  worthy  of  imitation. 
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In  Ameriea  too,  under  similar  circomstancea,  the  old  custom  has 
roYived ;  and  we  can  recall  many  pleasant  descriptions  by  ATnerirM 
authors  of  these  wedding  offerings. 

Beligious  tenets  and  ceremonies  haye  had  some  influence  in  modi- 
fying these  early  wedding  customs,  but  not  yery  much ;  in  illustntion 
of  which  we  shall  cite  a  modem  trayeller,  Yambery,  who  describes 
the  marriage  rites  of  the  Oezbeg  Tatars,  the  crime  de  la  crmi  d 
Mongol  blood,  the  most  orthodox  amongst  all  the  Mussulmans. 

Among  these,  contrary  to  our  usually  receiyed  notions  of  Easten 
seclusion,  courtship  is  yery  free,  and  marriage  generally  the  resoli 
of  a  mutual  attachment.  It  is  not  etiquette,  howeyer,  for  the  yooth 
to  make  a  declaration  in  person ;  he  chooses  two  female  ambtssi- 
dors  for  the  purpose.  Then  arises  the  question  of  the  kalim,  or 
marriage  portion,  and,  when  that  is  satisfactorily  arranged,  the 
jHresent  of  ornaments  which  the  suitor  is  to  bestow  on  his  choice. 
There  follows  a  feast  of  promise  or  betrothal,  held  for  two  dajs  at 
the  house  of  both  sets  of  parents,  with  much  music,  singing,  fetft- 
ing,  and  horse-racing.  The  bridegroom  proyides  the  food  for  the 
wedding  feast,  and  two  days  before  the  festiyal  begins  sets  out  with 
his  friends  to  the  house  of  his  betrothed.  The  father  remains  9i 
home  to  prepare  for  the  bride's  reception. 

At  the  bouse  of  the  bride  the  girls  are  all  busy  cooking  for  the 
feast,  the  young  men  hanging  about  them,  flirting  with  them.  One 
touch  of  nature  !  We  can  ourselyes  recall  some  such  scenes  not  6r 
out  of  the  meridian  of  Greenwich. 

The  bridegroom,  howeyer,  does  not  (axe  so  well.  The  poor  young 
man  is  confined  to  his  tent,  which  is  watched  by  the  young  girl  anl 
her  companions. 

The  ceremony  is  performed  by  the  MoUah  in  the  traditional 
manner  of  the  performance  of  Hamlet — that  is,  without  the  prin- 
cipal character  or  bridegroom,  who  is  represented  by  two  witnesaea. 
After  this,  fruit  and  cake  is  handed  round,  and  white  kerchiefs  and 
garments  are  distributed  among  the  witnesses  and  others — wedding 
fayours,  in  fact.  Still  the  bridegroom  is  kept  apart,  as  if  he  had  the 
pestilence,  whilst  the  bride  is  packed  up  in  a  carriage,  and  sets  oot 
for  his  home.  Meanwhile  the  lucky  young  men  who  are  not  mar- 
ried gallop  gaily  about  the  cortege,  and  the  one  who  first  oyertakes 
the  bride  receiyes  from  her  a  handkerchief  as  a  prize,  which  he  ties 
to  his  horse's  head.  (We  are  here  reminded  of  another  Welsh  cuaUm 
at  marriages,  when  the  young  men  stand  in  the  church-porch,  and 
as  soon  as  the  ceremony  is  completed  race  home  to,  the  house  of  the 
bride,  the  one  who  arriyes  first  receiying  a  piece  of  money  or  some 
article  of  attire.)  Arriyed  at  her  future  home,  the  bride  is  condacted 
to  a  tent,  made  up  of  curtains,  lace,  and  shawls,  in  one  corner  of 
the  apartment ;  and  here  the  bridegroom  is  at  last  permitted  to  j(»n 
her.     The  Turks  of  Stamboul  retain  this  latter  portion  of  the  Tatar 
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marriage  cnstoms,  and  thus  perpetaate  the  memory  of  their  former 
nomad  life. 

Among  the  Turcomans  and  Eirghis,  according  to  Yambery,  it  is 
customary  for  newly-married  people  to  be  separated  for  a  whole  year 
after  they  have  liyed  together  for  a  few  days,  during  which  time  the 
husband  risits  his  wife  by  stealth.  This  reminds  us  of  a  similar 
custom  said  to  have  been  j^raotised  among  the  Spartans.  In  Bad- 
akhshan,  according  to  Captain  Wood,  a  bride  does  not  enter  the 
house  of  her  parents  during  the  first  year  of  her  married  life.  On 
the  anniversary  of  her  wedding-day  she  visits  her  mother  in  form,  and 
receives  a  present,  usually  a  cow.  Then  she  gives  a  feast  to  her 
female  Mends  at  her  own  home,  at  which  no  men  are  permitted  to 
be  present.  This  custom  is  represented  by  the  three  days'  seclusion 
of  the  bride  that  appears  in  the  following  picture  of  a  Bussian  wed- 
ding in  the  sixteenth  century,  which  we  here  abridge,  from  an  English 
traveller,  Fletcher.  We  may  remark  that  among  a  settled  agricul- 
tural population  the  wife  is  not  so  indispensable  as  to  the  nomad ; 
hence  the  value  of  woman  declines.  There  is  no  kalim  paid  for 
her ;  on  the  contrary,  a  dower  is  given  with  her.  Unless,  too,  she 
bears  her  husband  a  child,  she  is  entitled  to  none  of  his  goods; 
after  that  she  is  entitled  to  a  third,  as  in  our  English  customary 
law.  The  main  point  in  this  Eussian  ceremony  appears  to  be  the 
delivery  of  the  bride,  who  on  the  eve  of  the  marriage-day  is  driven 
to  the  bridegroom's  house,  'with  her  marriage  apparell  and  bedstead 
with  her.'  Her  mother  and  female  fiiends  keep  her  company  all 
night,  and  the  bridegroom  is  not  allowed  to  see  her.  '  WTien  the 
time  is  come  to  have  the  marriage  solemnised,  the  bride  hath  put 
on  her  a  kind  of  hood  made  of  fine  knitworke  or  lawne,  that  covereth 
her  head  and  all  her  body  down  to  the  middle ;  and  so,  accompanied 
with  her  friends,  and  the  bridegroom  with  his,  they  goe  to  church, 
all  on  horsebacke  tho'  the  church  bee  neare  hand,  and  themselves 
but  of  very  meane  degree.'  Then,  the  marriage-knot  being  tied, 
the  bride  falls  at  the  feet  of  the  groom,  and  knocks  her  head  upon 
his  shoe.  He  casts  the  lap  of  his  gown  or  upper  garment  over  the 
bride.  Then  mutual  obeisances  are  made  by  the  friends  of  the  bride 
and  bridegroom.  A  loaf  is  broken  among  them  and  eaten.  At  the 
porch  they  are  met  by  persons  vnih  pots  and  cups  filled  ¥rith  mead 
and  Busse  wine.  The  bridegroom  pledges  the  bride,  who  puts  the 
cup  to  her  mouth  underneath  her  veil,  and  pledges  him  again. 
Then  they  part,  each  returning  to  their  several  homes,  on  entering 
which  com  is  flung  upon  them  from  an  upper  window.  '  When  the 
evening  is  come,  the  bride  is  brought  to  the  bridegroom's  father's 
house,  and  there  lodgeth  that  night,  with  her  vale  or  cover  still  over 
her  head.  All  that  night  she  may  not  speak  one  word  (for  that 
charge  she  receiveth  by  tradition  from  her  mother  and  other  friends), 
that  the  bridegroom  must  neither  heare  nor  see  her  till  the  day 
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after  the  marriage.  Neither  three  days  after'  (and  here  we  have  the 
three  days*  seclusion  of  the  recent  illnstrions  bride)  '  may  she  be 
hearde  to  speake,  save  certayne  few  wordes  at  the  table  in  a  set 
forme,  with  great  manners  aqd  reverence,  to  the  bridegroome  himsdf.* 
After  the  third  day  they  depart  to  their  owne,  and  make  a  feast  to 
both  their  friends  together.  The  marriage-day,  and  the  whole  time 
of  their  festivall,  the  bridegroom  hath  the  honour  to  be  called  mole- 
day  kneg,  or  young  duke,  and  the  bride  moloday  knegay,  or  young 
dutchesse.' 

It  is  pleasant  thus  to  trace  the  gradual  development  of  marriage 
from  a  mere  brutal  chase  and  capture  to  the  better  and  higher  notions 
entertained,  when  social  relationships  are  more  developed  and  the 
position  of  woman  is  defined  and  improved.  And  very  wisely  has 
public  opinion,  in  almost  all  nations  that  have  thriven  and  increased, 
attached  to  the  marriage -bond  all  emblems  of  joy  and  festivity. 
However  poor  and  humble,  for  once  in  their  lives  the  wedding-pair 
are  exalted  into  a  region  of  grandeur  and  delight ;  they  are  kings 
and  queens  crowned  and  royally  attended.  For  once  in  their  lives, 
too,  the  great  ones  of  the  world,  surrounded  all  their  days  with  the 
artificial  atmosphere  of  courts  and  palaces,  breathe  the  sweet  atmo- 
sphere of  simple  life,  and  acknowledge  that  to  be  man  and  woman  is 
something  more  and  better  than  to  be  prince  or  empress.  Let  the 
joy-bells  ring,  therefore,  and  the  gunpowder  bang,  and  the  corks 
pop,  and  everybody  look  their  bravest.  The  ways  of  life  are  tangled 
and  briery  enough,  but  we  lose  nothing  by  setting  out  with  hope 
and  joy  and  trust. 

♦  'ButfresheMay 
Held  hire  in  chamber  till  the  fourth  daj, 
Ab  usage  is  of  wives  for  the  best*  (Chauobb). 
And  again — 

'  As  custom  is  unto  these  nobles  alle, 
A  bride  shal  not  eten  in  the  halle 
Til  dayes  four,  or  three  days  at  the  leste*  {Ihid,), 
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DAY-DEEAMS 


Dbeaming  when  the  san  is  shining 
And  the  wind  blows  wild  and  free, 

Tempting  storm-sprites  into  twining 
Silver  wreaths  to  deck  the  sea. 

Dreams  with  open  eyes  the  maiden, 

Undisturb'd  by  ocean's  roar, 
Of  a  land  all  beanty-laden 

She  hath  joumey'd  in  before. 

Where  beneath  a  sky  enchanted 

Rises  up  a  castle  fair, 
Fadeless  roses  ronnd  it  planted 

Bloom  with  endless  fragrance  there. 

Firm  it  stands,  though  its  foundation 

Is  but  built  upon  the  sand  ; 
In  a  maiden  meditation 

Carved  by  an  unconscious  hand. 

From  its  gate  a  prince  to  meet  her 

Eager  steps ;  and  at  her  side 
Whispers  loving  words  to  greet  her, 

Asking,  '  Will  she  be  his  bride  ?* 

Fair  are  day-dreams  in  the  golden 

Cycle  of  sweet  seventeen; 
Future's  wings  are  bright  unfolden. 

Tainted  by  no  sad  '  has  been;' 

When  the  chains  that  life  doth  find  us 
Are  but  forged  by  love  and  youth. 

And  the  spells  to  earth  that  bind  us 
Have  not  felt  the  test  of  truth. 

And  the  maiden  still  is  dreaming, 

And  in  ocean's  mighty  voice 
Hears  she  one  deep  chorus  teeming 

With  the  glorious  word,  *  Rejoice  !' 

Whilst  the  summer  sun  above  her. 

And  the  breezes  passing  by. 
Whispering  only  of  her  lover, 

Sing  a  soothing  lullaby. 

So  in  dreams  her  heart  finds  haven 

All  along  the  pleasant  strand, 
Anchored  in  the  name  half-graven 

In  love  letters  on  the  sand.         julu  goddard. 
TmBD  Shoes,  Vol.  VII.  F.S.  Vol.  XXVII.  HH 
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A  REMINISCENCE  OF  ZANZIBAR 

BY  GORDON  BTABLES,  B.N. 


Sitting  here  on  this  cold  and  dismal  July  afternoon,  and  gazing 
out  on  the  leaden  sky  and  the  dripping  chestnuts,  and  wondering  if 
it  ever  means  to  leave  off  raining,  is  it  any  wonder  my  mind  should 
revert  to  more  cheerful  scenes,  to  summer  climes,  and  to  that 
pleasant  summer  I  spent  in  Zanzibar?  Zanzibar  the  beautiful, 
Zanzibar  the  sunny,  with  its  sky  of  blue  and  its  coralline  shores,  its 
forests  of  fruit-trees,  and  its  groves  that  are  perfumed  with  the 
blossom  of  the  orange  and  lime. 

We  were  stationed  there  in  the  year  1865,  just  ten  years  ago. 
Our  vessel  was  the  Pen-gun,  sumamed  the  '  saucy,'  and  although 
merely  a  gunboat,  she  was  as  tidy  a  little  craft  as  you  could  wish  to 
look  upon — the  pride  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  a  wholesome  terror 
to  the  slaver.  When  I  say  we  were  stationed  at  Zanzibar,  I  mean 
that  was  our  head-quarters :  we  made  little  cruises  here,  there,  and 
everywhere,  and  had  a  happy  knack  of  generally  turning  up  among 
a  fleet  of  slaving  dhows  just  at  the  very  moment  when  we  weren't 
wanted. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  describe  Zanzibar,  so  as  to  give  one  who 
has  never  been  there  any  idea  of  it.  I  must  try,  however.  First, 
then^  the  city  of  Zanzibar  stands  on  an  island  of  the  same  name, 
not  of  large  extent,  in  latitude  6^  south,  and  some  miles  from  the 
mainland  of  Eastern  Africa.  The  whole  population,  I  should  think, 
was  considerably  under  500,000 ;  and  a  very  motley  crew  they  are, 
AS  you  will  presently  see.  The  people,  who  are  mostly  traders— 
for  Zanzibar  is  the  great  d6p6t  for  the  receipt  of  all  the  wealth  of 
Oentral  Africa  :  hides,  copal,  spices,  ivory  and  gold-dust,  and  until 
very  recently  slaves  as  well — the  people  are  governed  by  the  Seyyid, 
who  holds  their  lives  in  his  hand,  and  can  kill  or  imprison  without 
the  aid  of  judge  or  jury.  The  religion  is,  of  course,  the  Mahome- 
tan. The  climate  is  delicious,  and  I  think  very  healthy,  at  least 
on  the  sea-shore  of  the  city  itself.  Some  Yankees  started  a  sugar- 
factory  there  some  years  ago,  and  would  soon  have  made  a  fortune, 
had  they  lived  in  the  town ;  birt  they  chose  to  reside  in  the  bush, 
and  consequently  died  of  fever.  The  heat  of  the  sun  is  tempered  by 
the  ocean,  and  the  glass  seldom  stands  higher  than  90^  in  the  shade. 

Like  nearly  all  Oriental  towns,  Zanzibar  looks  immensely  better 
from  the  sea  than  it  does  upon  close  inspection.  Coming  from  the 
:8outh,  the  vessel  has  to  wind  slowly  through  among  numerous  little 
<^oral  islands,  green  with  stunted  trees  and  bush,  where,  even  with 
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a  man  in  the  chains,  the  navigation  is  difficult,  not  to  say  perilons. 
Once  inside,  however,  and  joa  cast  anchor  in  as  beautifol  a  road- 
stead as  ever  ship  was  moored  in.  Very  imposing  too  is  the  front 
of  Zanzibar,  which  faces  yon.  The  waters  of  the  bay  are  pellucid 
and  dear,  and  ripple  on  sands  as  white  as  snow.  Along  the  beach 
are  the  warehouses  and  dwellings  of  the  wealthy  English-speaking 
merchants,  the  palatial  homes  of  the  wealthier  citizens,  the  houses 
of  all  the  diflferent  foreign  consuls — each  with  its  own  flag  fluttering 
gaily  in  the  breeze ;  and  in  the  centre,  topped  by  the  blood-red 
ensign  of  Arabia,  is  the  proud  palace  of  the  Seyyid  Burgash. 
When  you  land,  the  first  thing  that  will  strike  you,  if  a  stranger,  is 
the  extraordinary  number  of  negro  boys,  with  little  more  dress  than 
a  mermaid,  that  wiU  request,  in  tolerable  English,  the  honour  of 
being  your  guide  for  the  day.  The  next  thing  that  wiU  strike  you 
is  that  it  is  much  warmer  on  shore  than  on  board,  and  you  will 
liaturally  put  up  your  umbrella  as  you  saunter  after  your  youthful 
guide.  Some  of  the  streets,  you  will  be  surprised  to  find,  have 
neither  doors  nor  windows ;  for  the  best  dwelling-houses  are  built 
around  an  open  court ;  the  windows,  or  rather  air-holes,  open  on  to 
that.  They  are  built  on  the  heat-resisting  principle,  the  walls  being 
many  feet  thick,  and  of  solid  masonry ;  every  floor  even  is  of  great 
thickness,  and  composed  of  wood  and  stones  and  lime;  and  the  roof 
itself  is  flat,  and  forms  a  delightful  retreat  in  the  cool  of  the  day, 
when  the  sun  is  getting  low  in  the  horizon,  and  the  gloaming  breeze 
begins  to  blow.  The  shops  are  mere  open  sheds,  where,  amidst  his 
wares,  squats  the  Hindoo  or  Banian  merchant,  calmly  chewing 
opium,  or  smoking  his  hubble-bubble.  If  you  need  refreshment  you 
can  have  it  at  the  finit-stalls :  pine-apples,  mangoes,  citrons,  oranges, 
pomoloes,  guavas,  green  cocoa-nuts ;  anything,  in  fact,  except  apples 
and  gooseberries. 

The  streets  are  narrow,  winding,  and  quaint ;  and  some  of  them, 
the  bazaar  for  instance,  very  picturesque.  They  are  crowded  to  excess 
with  Arabs,  Banians,  Hindoos,  Persians,  Somali  Indians,  and  slaves 
of  every  sort  and  shade ;  but  the  atmosphere  is  not  such  as  that  which 
hovers  round  Rimmers  shop  in  the  Strand,  especially  near  the  fish- 
market,  which  is  devoted  principally  to  sharks  and  bluebottle  flies. 
There  is  many  and  many  a  strange  sight  to  be  seen ;  everything,  in 
fact,  tells  you  you  are  in  the  midst  of  a  savage  though  peacefrd 
people.  It  is  a  treat  to  watch  the  goldsmiths  at  work,  or  the  sandal- 
makers,  or  toy  manufacturers,  and  it  is  a  greater  treat  to  see  a  Paiisee 
school :  the  schoolroom  is  a  raised  open  shed ;  the  scholars,  to  the 
number  of  forty,  fifty,  or  more,  all  squat  on  the  floor,  each  holding  a 
cameFs  shoulder-blade  bone  by  way  of  slate ;  then  they  are  such 
sweetly  pretty  children,  dressed  in  little  jackets  and  trousers  of  red, 
yellow,  and  green  silk,  with  long  dark  hair,  and  loving  eyra,  that 
you  cannot  help  pausing  to  admire  them. 
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They  have  some  hideous  cases  of  disease  and  deformity  in  Zan- 
zibar, and  the  doctors  have  no  idea  of  any  other  method  of  core 
save  fire:  if  you  had  the  ear-ache  they  woold  tickle  you  with  a  red- 
hot  wire — if  an  abscess,  they  would  anoint  it  with  a  hot  poker ! 

The  sanitary  arrangements  are  sadly  deficient :  the  crows  are 
the  scavengers,  ably  assisted  by  hornets  and  bluebottles.  The  negro 
dead  are  exposed  on  a  certain  portion  of  the  sea-beach,  and  are  there 
eaten  by  wild  dogs  and  ants. 

The  island  itself  is  very  fiat,  and  extremely  well  wooded  and 
fertile ;  sugar-cane  grows  wild,  and  could  easily  be  so  cultivated  as 
to  make  the  fortune  of  any  speculator  in  a  few  years. 

I  once  found  myself  at  a  Zanzibar  marriage.  I  wasn't  invited ; 
I  just  went  in  and  sat  down.  The  ceremony  seemed  exceedingly 
simple — merely  a  case  of  give  and  take ;  but  they  all  sang  songs 
afterwards,  and  danced  to  the  music  of  the  tom-tom  and  the  worst 
chanter  ever  I  heard ;  the  dance  was  neither  a  reel  nor  a  Roger- 
de-Coverley,  but  had  more  of  the  Espanoleta  about  it.  They  threw 
their  dusky  arms  about,  and  shrieked — ^I  think  I  hear  them  yet. 
Everybody  in  the  room  danced  up  to  the  chief  musician,  and  threw 
a  chain  of  gold  about  his  neck  ;  and  I  was  just  thinking  how  well 
pipers  were  paid,  when  I  was  told  he  had  to  give  them  all  back 
again  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony. 

My  chosen  companion  in  all  my  rambles  about  Zanzibar  was 
my  friend  and  messmate,  Charlie  Manning,  our  second  lieutenant. 
Charlie  and  I  were  in  the  habit  of  going  on  shore  every  second  day; 
and  every  second  day  we  were  as  happy  and  merry  as  two  big 
schoolboys  in  consequence.  No  one  unacquainted  with  the  extreme 
irksomeness  of  being  pent  up  in  a  little  ship  could  fully  appreciate 
our  feelings.  It  was  a  pleasure,  even  the  formal  asking  leave  to  go 
on  shore  from  the  commander,  knowing  so  well  that  his  answer 
would  be  '  Certainly,  sir ;'  it  was  a  pleasure  to  throw  off  our  naval 
uniforms  and  dress  in  civilian's  clothes,  down  in  our  dusky  cabins. 
The  boatswain's  shrill  pipe,  .as  he  bawled,  '  Away,  whalers !'  was 
music  in  itself;  and  the  coxswain  reporting,  'Boat  alongside,  sir,' 
made  us  jump  for  joy,  handle  our  sticks,  don  our  white-felt  hats 
with  pugarees  against  coup  de  soleil,  and  march  on  deck  with  all  the 
pomposity  of  officers  on  leave  who  hadn't  a  single  care.  In  the 
boat  and  away  from  the  ship,  with  the  glad  breeze  fismning  our 
cheeks,  and  the  sunlight  sparkling  from  the  waves,  0,  that  was  so 
jolly,  and  made  us  laugh  and  sing  by  turns.  And  the  boat's  prow 
had  barely  time  to  touch  the  sand  when  we  were  over  the  thwarts, 
over  the  gunwale,  and  off.  '  After  all,'  Manning  would  say,  '  why 
shouldn't  we  be  glad  to  get  on  shore  ?  weren't  we  bom  on  shore  ? 
To  be  sure  we  were !' 

Sometimes  we  took  a  horse  from  the  Sultan's  stables,  and  rode 
round  the  island  at  full  tilt.     So  beautifrdly  caparisoned  were  these 
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wild  Arab  steeds,  with  tails  dyed  crimson  or  green,  that  had  you 
met  us  you  would  undoubtedly  have  said  we  were  just  the  beau- 
ideals  of  two  of  the  heroes  of  Mayne  Reid's  novels.  They  were 
difScult  to  steer  though,  those  animals,  and  wouldn't  obey  the  helm 
at  all,  in  fact.  For  the  first  mile  or  two  we  fondly  believed  that  we 
were  in  charge  of  those  horses ;  latterly  we  found  they  had  charge 
of  us,  and  we  didn't  look  a  bit  like  heroes  when  we  were  sprawling 
on  our  backs  on  the  ground,  and  our  wild  Arab  steeds  shaking  the 
dust  from  their  heels  as  they  wished  us  good-morning.  So  we 
usually  preferred  long  rambles  in  the  forest,  taking  guns  with  us 
more  for  fashion  sake,  for  there  was  really  little  to  shoot  at  except 
an  occasional  lizard,  a  mangoose,  or  a  monkey,  with  a  few  gaudily- 
plumaged  birds,  which  we  killed  for  sake  of  their  skins.  We 
lunched  about  noon  off  mangoes,  bananas,  and  pine-apples — we  knew 
where  to  find  the  finest  of  each  sort — ^and  afterwards  paid  a  visit  to 
the  hut  of  a  Mahometan.  There  was  something  peculiar  about 
this  man  and  his  hut  too.  He  lived  all  alone  among  his  cocoa-nut 
trees,  as  primitive  a  life  as  that  of  Adam,  and  he  was  always  pray- 
ing— at  least  we  never  saw  anything  else  he  did ;  he  had  built  a 
small  platform  like  a  Spurgeon*s  pulpit,  a  little  way  from  his  house, 
and  there,  on  a  little  bit  of  carpet,  he  used  to  go  at  it  with  two- 
horse  power  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time.  And  then  he  had  papered 
the  outside  of  his  hut  with  Punch,  That  showed  his  taste  ;  but  I 
could  never  rightly  see  the  connection  between  Punch  and  continual 
prayer,  any  more  than  I  could  discover  who  the  enterprising  agent 
was  that  supplied  this  savage,  living  in  the  centre  of  a  primeval 
forest,  with  the  comic  weekly,  nor  whether  he  got  it  regularly. 
When  he  had  made  an  end  of  praying  he  came  down ;  then  he 
salaamed ;  then  he  sent  a  little  nigger-boy  toddling  up  a  tree  to 
throw  down  two  or  three  green  cocoa-nuts;  then  he  stuck  a 
pointed  stake  in  the  earth,  and  on  this  he  knocked  off  the  upper 
portion  of  the  outer  rind  of  the  nut,  cut  the  top  from  the  soft  shell, 
and  presented  it  with  a  bow  that  would  have  done  credit  to  a  duke. 
How  sweet  and  cool  was  that  quart  of  cocoa-nut  water  !  I  always 
shut  my  eyes  and  imagined  it  was  milk.  Then  we  paid  this  holy 
man  of  Allah,  and  went  on  our  way  rejoicing,  culKng  a  store  of 
orange-blossom  on  our  way  homewards  to  scent  our  cabins  withal. 

But  the  great  event  of  the  day  was  our  dinner  at  Portuguee 
Joe's — queer-looking  man  this  Portuguee  Joe ;  or  the  P.J.  as  we 
used  to  call  him  for  short :  tall  and  raw-boned,  the  blue  ground 
on  chin  and  cheeks  only  showing  where  a  beard  would  have  grown 
if  not  periodically  mowed  by  the  willing  razor,  and  his  whole  face 
as  dcurk  as  any  white  man's  could  be,  and  still  retain  the  appellation. 
But  he  wasn't  a  bad  fellow  by  any  means,  although  very  stem  and 
independent.  Indeed  Charlie  and  I  were  the  only  officers  he  would 
have  deigned  to  cook  a  dinner  for,  his  house  not  being  a  hotel,  but 
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more  after  the  style  of  an  American  drinking-saloon.  Sometimes, 
on  returning  rather  earlier  from  the  bush,  we  used  to  find  our  way 
to  Joe's  back  premises,  and  look  at  the  slaves  preparing  the  cony 
— ^poor  little  timid  girls,  who,  on  our  first  appearance,  thought  we 
were  going  to  beat  them  or  eat  them,  I*m  not  sure  which.  Bvt 
they  soon  got  used  to  us,  and  seemed  pleased  at  the  notice  we  todc 
of  them,  smiling  often,  and  stealing  shy  half-frightened  glances  at 
us,  with  their  large  soft  wondering  eyes.  It  was  a  treat  to  see 
those  girls  grinding  the  newly-gathered  turmeric  roots  and  the  fresh 
aromatic  seeds,  grinding  them  so  carefully  and  so  cleanly  between 
two  stones,  and  forming  the  whole  into  one  savoury  mass.  Then 
there  was  the  cocoa-nut — one  just  ripe  enough  and  nothing  over — 
to  be  grated  and  mixed  with  a  measure  of  pure  water,  and  strained 
through  white  silk,  producing  milk  which  no  one  could  tell  from  the 
richest  of  cream.  The  while  the  chatty  (pot)  was  simmering  over 
the  clearest  of  fires  the  minced  onion  was  being  firied  to  a  turn; 
then  there  was  the  fowl,  torn  piecemeal,  to  be  popped  in  and 
slightly  browned,  then  the  cocoa-nut  milk  added,  and  the  cuny- 
paste ;  and  when  the  whole  was  at  length  dished  up  in  Joe's  private 
parlour,  never,  I  ween,  was  such  a  curry  placed  before  two  hnngiy 
Englishmen  anywhere  out  of  Zanzibar.  There  were  several  pci 
condiments  of  P.  J.*s  which  he  delighted  to  place  before  us.  There 
was  a  wonderful  chutney,  a  magic  soy,  pepper  from  Goa,  besides 
mangoes  pickled  in  oil  of  mustard  five  years  of  age,  and  a  dish  of 
large  round  green  capsicums  of  heavenly  bouquet,  and  just  warn 
enough  to  be  pleasant.  But  our  banquet  did  not  consist  of  cony 
alone.  Besides  the  choicest  of  every  sort  of  vegetable  which  that 
fertile  island  could  produce  we  had  fish — every  day  a  different  and 
rarer  variety,  and  a  mysterious  sauce  thereto,  into  which  we  used  to 
allow  our  host  to  put  just  a  suspicion  of  garlic.  It  pleased  the 
honest  fellow  so,  and  he  often  remarked  that  we  were  the  only 
Englishmen  ever  he  had  met  that  knew  what  was  good  for  them, 
and  it  was  quite  a  delight  to  cook  for  us.  The  dessert,  ah !  why 
mention  that  ?  Such  a  display,  such  fruit  and  such  flowers  could  not 
be  placed  before  a  prince  in  England,  alleit  the  service  was  china. 
And  it  was  a  pleasure,  too,  to  drink  rare  old  wine  that  had  never 
paid  duty.  Truly  '  kings  may  be  blest,'  but  Charlie  and  I  were 
'glorious;'  while  to  cool  our  brows  and  keep  away  musquitoes, 
there  stood  by  the  side  of  each  of  our  chairs  a  neatly-dressed  slave- 
girl  with  a  punka.  After  dinner  we  used  to  stroll  lazily  out  into 
the  saloon,  to  loll  on  a  couch,  smoke  a  cheroot,  and  drink  a  noodi- 
cum  of  iced  Martell. 

Here  our  honest  landlord  used  to  amuse  us  with  narratives  of 
his  early  life  and  adventures  in  Africa,  while  engaged  in  the  slaTe- 
trade  ;  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  he  had  often  bilked 
the  British  men-o'-war.     Among  the  regular  frequenters  of  this 
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saloon  were  one  or  two  officers  of  the  Sultan's  (Seyyid  Maja's)  body* 
gnard.  They  came  there  ostensibly  to  sip  sherbet,  to  drink  coffee, 
and  to  gossip,  bat  I  am  not  quite  certain  that  the  former  wasn't 
sometimes  flavoured  with  something  stronger.  Joe  could  have  told^ 
but  when  we  asked  him  he  only  shook  his  head  and  smiled  darkly* 
However,  to  the  credit  of  these  officers  be  it  said,  if  they  used  they 
never  abused  alcohol.  We  were  on  speaking  terms  with  them,  and 
always  found  them  quiet  and  civil.  One  in  particular  I  often  took 
notice  of.  He  was  the  handsomest  man  I  have  ever  seen,  with  the 
exception  of  Gordon  Cumming  :  a  tall,  broad-shouldered  Arab,  fair 
complexioned,  and  with  beautifully  chiselled  face,  although  his  dark 
glittering  eye  and  heavy  brow  gave  him  at  times  rather  a  fierce 
look.  *  Gentlemen,  I  give  you  good-evening,'  said  this  officer  to 
us  one  afternoon,  when  we  had  just  come  in  from  dinner.  '  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  to  behold  your  rifle.     It  is  good.' 

Charlie  and  I  had  been  out  in  the  bush  having  an  hour's  ball- 
practice,  and  the  rifle  in  question  was  the  then  ordinary  service 
pattern  of  muzzle-loader. 

'  I'm  glad  you  like  it,'  said  Manning  with  a  pleasant  smile. 

'  I  tell  you,'  the  Arab  said, '  I  like  it,  sir;  and  still  I  do  not  like  it.' 

Manning  looked  at  him  inquiringly. 

'  You  see,  sir,'  he  continued  in  explanation,  '  to  fight  'gainst 
European  soldier  or  wild  beast,  the  rifle  is  good;  'gainst  Arab  soldier, 
no,  no,  no.' 

'  And  still,'  said  Manning,  '  you  will  pardon  me  for  reminding 
you,  our  fellows  managed  to  place  a  good  percentage  of  Arabs 
hors  de  combat  at  the  recent  capture  of  that  Chak-chak  barracoon.'* 

'  Ah,  sir,  stop,'  said  the  officer ;  '  those  Arabs  sure  'nough,  but 
not  Arab  soldiers.  They  wild  uncivilise'  Northmen,  what  you  call 
pirate,  fillibustering  spearmen,  no  soldiers.  See,  sir,  my  Sultan, 
he  give  me  one  rifle — I  behold  it,  then  I  put  it  away — I  not  will 
have.  This  is  my  rifle,  your  pardon,  gentlemen  officers ;'  he  touched 
his  sword-hilt.  '  Arab  soldier  cannot,  will  not,  stand  all  day  puff, 
puff,  puff,  like  the  English ;  he  have  too  much  fire.  He  is  like,' 
he  continued,  turning  towards  me  and  getting  more  animated,  *  like 
your  countrymen ;  I  know  them ;  I  met  them  at  the  mutiny  in 
India ;  I  fight  for  Sepoy ;  but  the  Scotch  soldier  he  is  proper  brave ; 
like  the  Arab  soldier,  he  want  to  come  close  up  and  STneU  the  blood.* 

I  thanked  him  half  ironically. 

*I  have  read  much  English  novel,'  he  presently  resumed. 
'Thackeray  I  not  can  understand.  Dickens,  one  good  woman. 
Captain  Reid,  too  much  fum-fum  and  bobbery.  Grant,  plenty  good 
book.  Walter  Scott — ah  !  he  my  favourite :  "  Marmion,"  **  Lady  of 
the  Lake,"  "  Rob  Roy !"     0,  grand,  grand  !' 

I  was  not  surprised  to  find  an  Arab  so  well  read ;  this  is  com- 
*  Barracoon,  a  temporary  Blave-mart 
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mon  enough ;  bat  we  were  amased  at  his  ideas,  and  allowed  him  to 
talk  away. 

He  handed  the  rifle,  which  he  had  held  all  the  while  in  his  left 
hand,  back  to  Manning,  as  he  said : 

'  Suppose,  sir,  fifty  English  in  open  field  'gainst  fifty  good  Arab 
soldier.  Suppose  English  have  rifle,  Arab  only  sword.  Two 
hundred  yards  between :  where  you  think  the  English  be  in  ten 
minutes  ?' 

'  I  don't  know  really,'  said  my  friend,  laughing ;  '  but  I  haye  a 
rough  guess  that  the  Arabs  would  be  on  the  high-road  to  paradise 
in  just  about  that  time.' 

'  No,  sir,'  said  the  Sultan's  officer ;  '  it  is  this  way :  the  English 
fire  once,  one  dozen  Arabs  fiedl ;  the  English  never  have  time  to  fire 
again.' 

*  You  forget,  my  good  Mend,'  Charlie  replied,  *  that  our  fellows 
can  do  a  little  bit  of  pantomime  with  the  butt-end.  But  come,  old 
boy,  have  a  liquor  up,  and  never  mind  any  more  twaddle  about  fight- 
ing;' and  he  slapped  the  Arab  in  a  half-Mendly,  half-conciUatoiy 
manner  on  the  shoulder. 

I  have  never  seen  the  face  even  of  a  great  tragedian  change  so 
rapidly  as  did  that  of  this  Arab  soldier  on  the  contact  of  Charlie's 
hand.  He  drew  himself  back  with  a  start,  almost  a  spring ;  and  his 
shaggy  brow  almost  hid  his  glittering  eyes  as  he  replied : 

*  First  you  insult  my  countrymen,  then  you  insult  me,  a  soldier 
of  the  Sultan.  Am  I  a  dog  of  an  infidel  that  I  should  drink  the 
accursed  stuflf  which  the  holy  Prophet  forbids  ?  I  scorn  you !  Away  !* 

Where  had  I  seen  that  face  before  ?  Ah,  now  I  remembered. 
In  one  of  our  many  rambles  in  and  around  Zanzibar,  Charlie  and  I 
had  formed  an  acquaintance  of  which  we  were  very  proud,  namely 
that  of  two  beautiful  Arab  girls,  with  necks  as  white  as  snow,  and 
eyes  and  tresses  dark  as  night ;  and  we  had  many  a  pleasant  inter- 
view with  them  in  a  garden  which  shall  be  nameless.  I  know  I  was 
very  much  in  love  with  the  one,  and  I'm  sure  Charlie  was  with  the 
other,  because  on  board  ship  he  was  always  singing  snatches  of  the 
Araby  maid  who 

'  Left  her  home  to  fly  with  the  Christian  knight* 

Whether  or  not  we  had  any  idea  that  these  pretty  Araby  maids 
of  ours  would  one  day  leave  their  home  and  fly  with  us,  I  cannot 
now  say.  But  I  remember  there  were  one  or  two  trifling  drawbacks 
to  our  courtship,  which  of  course,  as  true  lovers,  we  thought  nothing 
of.  For  instance,  we  never  saw  them,  strange  to  say,  except  on  a 
Saturday  afternoon ;  then  we  never  managed  to  see  them  alone,  they 
were  always  accompanied  by  two  ancient  duennas,  their  respective 
mammas,  whom  we  often  wished  at  Jericho ;  and  again,  our  true  loves 
didn't  understand  one  word  of  the  Queen's  English,  while  we  under- 
stood very  nearly  as  much  Arabic.     But  the  conversation  never 
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flagged  for  an  instant  notwithstanding,  and  we  ate  mangoes  together, 
drank  little  cnps  of  black  cofifee  without  any  sngar  and  no  milk, 
ogled  one  another,  and  on  the  whole  got  along  swimmingly. 

But  one  day  we  were  startled  by  a  face,  that  appeared  for  one 
moment  only  at  the  door  in  the  garden  wall.  It  was  a  face  of 
malignant  fierceness  and  deadly  hatred.  It  was  the  face  I  now  saw 
before  me ;  and  I  could  not  for  a  moment  doubt  but  that  the  Arab 
soldier  had  come  to  Portuguee  Joe's  purposely  to  pick  a  quarrel 
with  us. 

The  Arab  left  abruptly,  merely  giving  us,  '  Salaam,  gentlemen 
officers,'  as  he  passed  out  with  his  friend. 

'  Well,'  said  Charlie,  lighting  a  firesh  cheroot,  '  there's  a  fire- 
eater  for  you!' 

'  He  is  a  bad,  bad  man,'  said  Joe,  smiling  his  darkest ;  *  and  it 
isn't  all  over,  gentlemen.' 

Hardly  had  he  finished  speaking  when  the  Arab  officer's  friend 
reentered  alone. 

He  stood  for  a  moment  or  two  beside  Manning's  chair,  as  if  he 
had  forgotten  what  to  say ;  and  I  believe  that  was  precisely  what 
was  the  matter  with  him.  Presently,  however,  he  found  words,  to 
this  effect :  *  One  hundred  yard :  EngHsh  officer,  rifle ;  Arab  officer, 
sword  ;  any  day ;  my  friend  fight.' 

'  Hullo,  Gordon  !  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?'  said  Manning  to 
me  with  a  laugh.     '  Here's  a  challenge,  my  boy.' 

'  Tell  him  to  go  to  Hong-Kong,'  said  I. 

'  And  the  English  officer  will  fight  ?'  asked  the  Arab. 

*  With  commingled  pain  and  pleasure,  acquaint  your  fire-eating 
friend,'  was  Manning's  reply,  *  I'm  in — I'll  scupper  'im.' 

This  was  all  Greek  to  the  Arab,  but  the  meaning  was  as  plain 
as  the  nose  on  his  face ;  so  with  a  low  bow  he  took  his  departure. 

*  But  you  aren't  really  going  to  fight,  are  you  ?'  I  asked. 

*  Ain't  I,  by  Jove!'  said  Charlie.  *  Confound  the  fellow's  inso- 
lence !' 

'  But  it  will  be  murder — you  won't  give  him  a  chance.' 
'  Not  if  I  can  help  it,  seeing  that  that  chance  would  turn  out  a 
dead  certainty  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  ;  but,  my  dear  Gordon' — 
and  here  my  friend  turned  quite  serious — '  don't,  pray,  make  any 
mistake.  Those  Arab  officers  of  the  Sultan  are  the  best  broad- 
swordsmen  in  the  world,  not  excepting  your  countrymen,  whom  it 
seems  they  so  much  resemble ;  and  if  I  miss  the  fellow — well,  it 
will  be  all  up  with  my  promotion,  that's  all.  But  don't  let  this  go 
any  further,  and  we'll  do  the  business  on  the  quiet.' 

Now  although  always  very  fond  of  little  bits  of  romance,  I  con- 
fess I  looked  forward  to  this  meeting  with  some  anxiety.  How 
far,  I  thought,  are  we  justified  in  referring  the  settlement  of  a  pri- 
vate quarrel  to  the  use  of  lethal  weapons  ?     And  what  if  my  friend 
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were  kiUed  ?  I  belieye  it  was  more  grief  at  the  thought  of  the 
probaUe  death  of  one  so  dear  to  me  than  fear  lest  my  own  future 
prospects  should  be  blighted,  that  caused  me  to  make  one  more 
attempt  to  avert  the  coming  combat.  But  Charlie  was  inexorable; 
so  I  had  only  to  stick  by  him,  and  hope  for  the  best. 

Our  vessel  sailed  next  day  for  the  island  of  Seychelles,  but  in 
less  than  six  weeks  she  was  once  more  safe  at  anchor  in  front  of 
the  Sultan's  palace. 

The  only  other  officer  whom  we  took  into  our  confidence  was 
Geordie  Wilson,  our  Scotch  engineer.  At  our  first  muster  by  open 
list — a  ceremony  on  board  a  man-o*-war  in  which  every  officer  and 
man  has  to  answer  to  his  name  and  salute  the  admiral — the  captain 
had  called  this  officer  *  George.' 

'  Oeordie,  sir,*  said  the  engineer  correctively. 

*  George,  isn't  it  ?'  mildly  insinuated  the  captain. 
'Geordie,  sir,'  more   emphatically.     *My  mither    called  me 

"  Geordie,"  and  I  mean  to  stick  to  it  through  thick  and  thin.* 

And  so  we  always  called  him  by  that  cognomen.  Geordie 
jumped  for  joy  when  he  heard  of  the  anticipated  duel.  Indeed  I 
never  saw  a  man  so  fond  of  a  row  as  was  this  engineer,  while — a 
custom  which  is  very  common  with  most  British  officers — he  classed 
the  whole  population  of  Zanzibar — Banians,  Parsees,  Arabs,  and  all 
— under  the  general  denomination  of  *  niggers.' 

*  0,  I  wish  it  were  I,'  he  said  to  Charlie.  '  You  wouldn't 
— 0,  of  course  you  wouldn't  transfer,  would  you  ?  But  couldn't 
you  arrange  another  little  business  for  me — a  sort  of  doable  event? 
It  would  be  so  jolly,  and  we  could  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone, 
you  see.' 

On  the  morning  of  the  duel  Geordie  came  into  my  cabin. 

'Man,  doctor!'  he  said,  'ye're  surely  never  going  to  tak'  a' 
that  paraphrenalia  wi'  ye,  are  ye  ?  A  bullet  forceps  and  a  bit  o* 
stickin'-plaister  is  surely  sufficient  for  a  dashed  nigger,  anyhow.' 

*  Will  you  fight  in  uniform  ?'  I  asked  Charlie. 

'  Fight  in  fiddlesticks!'  replied  Geordie;  '  he'll  fight  in  his  sark- 
sleeves.' 

*  Where  are  you  three  oflf  to  ?'  inquired  our  commander,  when 
he  had  granted  us  leave. 

'  On  a  shooting  excursion,'  said  the  engineer. 

There  was  such  a  merry  twinkle  in  Geordie's  eye  as  he  ^ke, 
that  I'm  sure  the  commander  smelt  a  rat;  for  he  looked  quite 
serious,  and  said :  *  I  trust,  gentlemen,  you  are  going  on  no  foolish 
escapade,  that  will  bring  disgrace  on  the  British  arms  in  these 
waters.' 

'  The  very  reverse,  I'm  hoping,'  was  Geordie's  reply;  and  our 
senior  officer  was  fain  to  content  himself,  and  let  us  go. 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning  when  the  boat  left  the  ship's  side  for 
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the  distant  mamland.  There  was  a  pathway  of  crimson  across  the 
waters  to  where  the  son's  disc  was  just  appearing  on  the  horizon. 
A  white  mist  hong  low  on  the  long  line  of  wooded  coast ;  far  in- 
land the  bine  tops  of  the  Moontains  of  the  Moon  pierced  the  sky, 
the  pecaliar  hue  of  which  gave  indication  of  a  day  of  close  and 
sultry  heat  which  never  a  breath  of  air  would  blow  to  cooL 

As  we  neared  the  African  shore,  creeping  along  the  edge  of  the 
mangrove  forest  that  skirted  the  water,  we  could  perceive  an  Arab 
boat,  impelled  by  dusky  oarsmen  all  in  white.  Presently  they 
rounded  the  bend  of  a  creek,  and  we  saw  them  no  more. 

Landed  on  shore,  we  took  the  road  to  the  left,  leading  up  through 
the  forest,  thereby  avoiding  a  village,  from  the  leaf-built  huts  of 
which  the  smoke,  even  at  that  early  hour,  was  finding  its  way  sky- 
wards ;  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  found  ourselves  at  the  place 
of  rendezvous. 

The  battle-ground  was  a  clearing  some  acres  in  extent,  in  the 
middle  of  a  dense  wood  and  on  the  summit  of  a  gently  rising  hill. 
But  for  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere,  the  brightness  of  the  blue  sky, 
and  the  silence  that  reigned  around  in  the  voiceless  forest,  we  could 
easily  have  fancied  ourselves  standing  in  some  beautiful  glade  in 
England. 

*  They're  surely  never  going  to  bilk  us  after  all,'  said  the  en- 
gineer ;  for  there  was  no  one  on  the  ground  when  we  arrived ;  *  but 
see,'  he  continued, '  yonder  gleams  something  white  among  the  trees. 
You'll  stop  here.  Manning  and  the  doctor,  and  I'll  even  toddle  doon 
and  see  what  they  deil's  buckles  are  doin'.' 

We  had  not  proceeded  far  into  the  forest  when  we  came  suddenly 
upon  a  scene  which  I  could  not  help  thinking  strikingly  impressive 
and  original.  Even  my  friend  Geordie  admitted  afterwards  that  he 
was  just  for  the  moment  '  taken  a  wee  bit  aback.' 

Standing  at  the  head  of  a  grave,  which  he  had  evidently  but 
newly  dug,  was  an  Arab  soldier ;  his  cloak  of  camel's  hair  lay  on  the 
grass  beside  his  jewelled  sword-belt  and  scabbard,  while  with  folded 
arms,  his  long  dark  hair  flowing  in  rich  curls  down  to  his  waist,  he 
was  contemplating  his  work  with  an  air  of  solemn  satisSeiction.  Be- 
side a  tree,  at  a  Uttle  distance,  knelt  the  officer  we  had  come  to  fight; 
his  face  was  bent  to  the  earth — he  was  praying.  His  second  sat  not 
far  off  reading,  or  rather  chanting  in  drowsy  monotones,  some  verses 
from  an  open  Koran. 

I  said  the  scene  was  hi^y  impressive ;  but  I  fear  my  friend 
G^e<»rdie  lacked  even  the  elements  of  romance,  if  I  may  judge  from 
his  first  remark  after  we  had  both  looked  on  for  some  time  in  silence. 
He  said,  '  Well,  I'm  jiggered  !' 

Bat  he  had  a  kind  heart,  this  rough  en^eer,  and  his  next  re- 
mark and  accompanying  action  made  me  tremble  for  the  consequences. 

*  The  poor  nigger  looks  tired,'  said  Geordie;  and  before  I  could 
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interfere  to  prevent  him  he  had  approached  the  grave,  and  seizing 
the  spade :  '  Here,  old  boy/  he  cried  to  the  Arab,  '  it  seems  hard 
you  should  have  all  the  work  to  do  alone  in  such  a  verra  warm  day; 
take  a  suck  at  that* — ofifering  a  brandy-flask — '  it'll  go  doon  Ube 
mither's  milk,  and  I'll  help  you  a  wee.' 

'  Help  !'  suddenly  yelled  the  Arab;  and  there  was  a  strong  pro- 
bability, of  several  seconds'  duration,  that  his  black  eyes  would  leap 
right  out  of  their  sockets  and  go  clean  through  poor  Geordie's  heart. 
*  Help !  the  help  of  an  infidel !  Away,  dog;  defile  not  the  dust  tiiat 
soon  may  close  over  my  brother's  corpse.' 

'  Man,'  said  Geordie,  'that  would  bring  doon  the  hoose  in  Glaish 
Theatre.  Ye  should  hae  been  an  actor ;  but,  sir,  I  was  meaning 
naething  but  politeness  and  civility.' 

'  Dog !'  reiterated  the  Arab,  glaring  fiercely  at  my  friend. 

'  0,  that's  it,  is  it  ?'  said  Geordie,  beginning  rapidly  to  diyeet 
himself  of  his  outer  garments;  *  ye're  needin'  a  thrashin',  and  futh 
ye'U  have  it.  Here,  doctor,'  turning  to  me,  'just  baud  my  coat  for 
five  or  six  minutes,  and  tell  that  bouncing  Othello  to  tak'  off  his  braw 
gold-embroidered  night-shirt,  and  stand  up  like  a  man,  and  if  I  diima 
teach  him  the  propriety  of  bavin'  a  civiler  tongue  in  his  black  chafts 
(jaws),  my  name's  no  Geordie  Wilson.* 

It  was  only  by  dint  of  the  utmost  persuasion,  and  a  little  show  of 
superior  officer,  that  I  at  last  induced  my  hot-headed  fiiend  to  retire, 
and  leave  me  alone  to  arrange  preliminaries.  '  Gentlemen,'  I  said, 
'  I  am  sorry  for  the  mistake  my  friend  made ;  but  if  you  are  quite  ready, 
and  there  is  no  chance  of  peace — ' 

'  Peace  !'  hissed  the  trio  with  set  teeth. 

'  Well,  then,  we  had  better  get  the  business  over  as  soon  as 
possible.' 

And  we  went  to  measure  the  ground.  The  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  duel  were  simple  enough :  two  hundred  paces  was  to  be  the 
distance ;  the  Arab  armed  with  broadsword,  the  Englishman  with 
rifle  alone.  The  Englishman  was  to  fire  when  and  how  he  pleased, 
and  in  the  event  of  missing  or  only  wounding  his  antagonist  mi^t 
defend  himself  with  his  weapon  as  best  he  might. 

Our  men  were  placed.  Manning  in  his  shirt  and  trousers,  witl 
his  cap  on  the  back  of  his  head,  as  he  always  wore  it,  and  rifle  at  the 
'  carry,'  looked  cool  and  firm,  but  rather  paJe  withal.  The  Saltan's 
soldier,  stripped  naked  to  the  waist,  his  chest  and  shoulders  gUttering 
with  oil,  fierce  and  determined — your  very  beavrideal  of  an  Arab 
warrior — with  broadsword  drooping  carelessly  groundward,  waited 
for  the  word. 

That  word  was  never  given ;  but  in  its  stead  a  scream  so  wild 
and  shrill  that  it  startled  the  very  birds  and  awakened  eveiy  echo  in 
that  quiet  forest.  Two  females  rushed  upon  the  scene,  and  threw 
their  arms  around  our  burly  foe.    Would  I  could  say  they  were  yoang 
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and  loTely,  and  dad  in  silken  sheen ;  bat  the  interests  of  trath  are 
sacred — they  were  wrinkled^  old,  and  ngly ;  they  were  clad  in  sad- 
colonred  trailing  garments,  and  h&i  padlocks  in  their  noses.  In  fact 
they  were  not  our  little  Araby  maidens,  but  our  Araby  maidens* 
mothers. 

If  I  had  any  doubt  before  that  the  young  ladies  were  at  the  root  of 
our  quarrel,  as  gold  is  at  the  root  of  all  evil,  it  was  soon  remoyed ; 
for  i^r  an  interview  of  fully  twenty  minutes  between  the  two  ladies 
and  the  warlike  Arab,  with  much  talk,  gesticulation,  and  tears,  our 
late  foe  advanced  to  us  smilingly  and  with  extended  hand. 

*  Most  humbly,  my  friends,*  he  said,  *  do  I  crave  your  forgiveness  ; 
it  was,  I  understand,  with  these  ladies,  and  not  their  daughters — 
the  affianced  of  myself  and  my  friend — you  were  holding  one  labour 
of  love.' 

We  took  our  cue  from  the  beseeching  eyes  of  our  &ir  though 
elderly  friends,  and  assured  the  Arab  on  the  spot  that  our  '  labour  of 
love'  was  all  directed  to  the  mothers,  and  not  to  the  daughters.  We 
even  laughed  at  the  idea  of  making  love  to  the  daughters ;  indeed  we 
were  only  too  glad  of  any  chance  to  laugh,  and  we  laughed  till  the 
forest  rang  again. 

Here  was  a  wind  up  to  a  windy  day,  and  we  all  went  back  in 
the  same  boat,  and  all  drank  coffee — Araby  maidens  and  all — ^in  the 
dear  old  garden,  as  peacefully  and  contentedly  as  though  we  had  never 
thirsted  for  each  other's  blood.     But  we  didn't  marry  the  mothers. 
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'  Fined  forty  sbillingB  or  a  month/  the  weary  magistrate  exclaims  at 
tiie  conclnsion  of  the  sixtieth  case  on  that  day's  books,  in  which  tbe 
prisoner  has  been  arrested  for  knocking  down  a  woman  and  kiddng 
her  violently  when  down.  To  be  snre  she  is  an  unprepossessing  woman 
as  ever  was  seen  even  in  the  witness-box  of  a  police-court.  With  her 
blackened  eye  and  draggled  attire,  you  would  not  be  surprised  to 
see  her  change  places  with  the  stalwart  ruffian  who  walks  out  of  the 
dock  with  a  stolid  swagger  that  betokens  neither  repentance  for  his 
crime  nor  terror  for  its  consequences.  It  is  his  first  offence  with- 
in twelve  months — rather  it  is  the  first  for  which  he  has  been  made 
amenable ;  but  he  and  his  companions  are  well  known  to  the  police 
as  units  in  the  aggregate  of  idle  ruffianism  that  has  of  late  rendered 
the  streets  of  our  large  towns  unsafe,  even  in  the  broad  light  of  daj. 

Case  after  case  has  been  heard  to-day,  and  case  after  case  has 
been  heard  for  days  and  months  previously,  of  the  same  description, 
until  at  length  the  worthy  magistrate's  sense  of  the  enormity  of  the 
unmanly  brutality  is  dulled  by  its  constant  reiteration,  and  he  me- 
chanically inflicts  the  punishment  that  has  become  almost  stereo- 
typed for  assaults.  Husbands  by  the  dozen  have  been  daily  before 
him,  and  the  wives,  whose  lives  have  been  made  a  hell  by  their  viUanj, 
come  by  dozens  into  the  witness-box,  weeping  bitterly  and  begging 
that  the  offender  may  be  set  at  liberty  lest  their  children  shonld 
starve.  The  stem  determination  of  the  magistrate  that  they  shall 
give  evidence  is  neutralised  by  their  swearing  that  it  was  not  his 
fault.  They  struck  first.  They  were  drunk.  They  were  all  drunk. 
And  except  some  independent  witness  comes  forward,  the  husband 
returns  to  his  family  to  renew  his  brutality,  until  at  length  his  boots 
are  a  little  thicker  than  usual,  or  the  poker  more  heavy,  and  the 
poor  wife  pays  the  penalty  of  her  forbearance  with  her  life. 

Here  too  are  the  wretched  units  of  the  other  sex.  Women,  from 
whose  lives  have  been  eliminated  every  feeling  and  every  charm  that 
makes  woman  a  sacred  thing  in  a  true  man's  eyes,  stand  in  the  dock. 
Drunken,  debauched,  depraved  wretches  answer  to  the  string  of 
charges  with  a  brazen  laugh  or  hypocritical  weeping.  That  miserable 
consumptive-looking  creature,  in  whose  drunken  face  you  can  still 
trace  the  remnants  of  a  girlish  beauty,  is  charged  with  a  murderoos 
assault  upon  a  man  with  an  open  scissors,  which  in  her  hands  has 
become  a  dagger.  She  receives  the  sentence  of  two  months'  impri- 
sonment with  a  laugh,  and  goes  back  with  a  reckless  gaiety  to  the 
cells.     The  beetle-browed  woman  who  now  stands  (barged  with 
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being  drank  and  disorderly,  weeps  bitterly,  and  implores  the  ma- 
gistrate to  let  her  off  this  time,  promising  to  go  home  to  her 
mother  and  sin  no  more.  At  the  same  time  the  derk  says,  '  One 
hundred  and  fiftieth  time,  your  worship ;'  and  she  returns  to  the  gaol 
that  she  has  left  but  the  previous  day,  and  into  which  she  will  re- 
enter for  the  hundred  and  fifty-first  time  the  day  after  her  sentence 
of  a  month  has  expired. 

These  are  the  cases  of  which  we  hear  nothing — the  sum  of  which 
makes  up  the  ordinary  experience  of  a  city  magistrate's  daily  life. 
Perchance,  among  the  hundreds  of  complainants  appears  a  respectable 
woman,  who  details  some  outrage  of  unhappily  not  exceptional  bar- 
barity upon  her,  and  of  her  case  we  hear  through  the  press,  when 
the  reporters  have  had  leisure  to  recognise  its  difference  firom  the 
surrounding  mass  of  crime.  The  public  becomes  alarmed,  and  decent 
women  dread  the  necessity  of  passing  a  street  comer,  with  its  band 
of  idle  ruffians  whose  coarse  and  insulting  jokes  will,  in  case  of  retort 
or  remonstrance,  be  followed  by  reckless  violence,  on  whom  the  police- 
man looks  with  the  careless  feelings  of  one  who  has  resigned  himself 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  incorrigible,  and  satisfied  himself  with 
the  consciousness  that  in  the  event  of  an  outrage  they  are  known. 

How  is  this  criminal  class  to  be  met  ?  And,  above  all,  how 
is  the  epidemic  of  violence  now  raging  to  be  combated  ? 

When  we  remember  that  since  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets 
over  fourteen  thousand  acts  of  parliament  have  been  passed  for  penal 
purposes,  we  shall  not  be  astonished  to  hear  that  there  exist  strange 
anomalies  in  the  present  outcome  of  this  mass  of  legal  wisdom ;  but 
we  naturally  read  with  surprise  the  magisterial  divergence  of  ideas 
as  to  criminal  enormity,  when  we  find  that  one  man  for  kissing  a 
barmaid  is  very  properly  fined  thirty  shillings,  while  another,  who 
for  twelve  months  has  vented  his  drunken  brutality  on  his  unoffend- 
ing step-daughter,  culminating  in  an  assault  wherein  he  fells  her 
with  a  poker  and  kicks  her  until  she  is  almost  insensible,  is  mulcted 
in  the  sum  of  ten  shillings,  without  even  the  usual  sententious  cau- 
tion ;  and  on  the  same  day  a  farmer's  daughter,  for  the  larceny  of 
a  glove  value  ninepence,  goes  to  gaol  for  one  month. 

Now  in  the  larceny  case  Justice  may  not  have  been  so  unmer- 
ciful as  she  appears,  for  though  that  particular  theft  was  small,  we 
are  not  told  whether  the  fEurmer's  daughter  may  not  have  been  an 
old  offender  and  experienced  shoplifter ;  but  in  the  other  two  cases 
there  are  grounds  for  serious  consideration  whether  the  system  under 
which  such  unequal  punishments  are  inflicted  is  the  best  that  can 
be  adopted. 

There  are  many  and  weighty  reasons  against  a  hard-and-fast 
line  of  punishments,  and  naturally  justices  must  have  a  large  margin 
of  discretion ;  but  the  fact  is  that  the  magistrate  who  sits  for  years 
in  the  same  court,  dealing  over  and  over  again  with  the  same  people^ 
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becomes  possessed  with  a  feeling  similar  to  the  policeman  with  n- 
gard  to  the  corner  rongfas.    He  resigns  himself  to  the  belief  that  they 
are  incorrigible ;  their  faces  become  known  to  him,  and  associated 
with  his  daily  life ;  the  constant  repetition  of  their  crimes  blunts  his 
perceptions  of  their  enormity^  and  he  loses  the  ideas  of  stem  seTerity 
with  which  he  has  began  his  career.     Thus  in  the  initial  skirmish 
between  law  and  crime,  comprised  in  the  trial  of  offences  cognisable 
nnder  the  Summary  Jorisdiction  Acts,  crime  has  np  to  the  present 
had  the  best  of  it,  as  shown  by  the  criminal  statistics  for  the  past 
seven  years ;  while,  in  its  more  serious  aspects,  the  real  punishment 
of  penal  servitude  seems  to  be  steadily  doing  its  work.    It  is  the  habit 
of  many  to  sneer  at  statisticians,  because  a  foolish  man  once  said 
that  you  could  prove  anything  from  statistics ;  but  statistics  are  like 
circumstantial  evidence,  which  cannot  err  in  itself,  though  false  de- 
ductions may  be  made  from  it.     Now  statistics  cannot  err,  but  they 
may  be  mere  skeletons  of  feu^ts,  which  require  to  be  vivified  by  being 
brought  in  contact  with  other  facts,  when  their  real  importance  will 
be  seen.     Buckle,  in  his  uncompleted  History  of  English  Civilisa' 
tion,  adopts  the  theory,  borne  out  by  statistics,  that  in  a  population 
under  given  circumstajices  there  will  be  an  unvarying  proportion  of 
crime ;  nay — so  far  does  the  logical  sequence  of  statistical  researches 
go — that  certain  proportions  of  the  criminal  class  will  commit  certain 
crimes,  even  murder  and  suicide  not  being  exempt  from  the  law  of 
averages,  though  they  would  seem  to  be,  in  their  very  nature,  excep- 
tional.   The  existence  of  such  a  law  has  more  than  once  been  quoted 
as  an  argument  against  the  utility  of  attempts  at  criminal  reformation, 
but  the  opponents  forget  that  the  given  conditions  are  changed  by 
every  alteration  in  the  system  on  which  our  criminals  are  treated. 

Acts  of  Parliament  on  any  subject  are  the  very  driest  reading  in 
the  world ;  but,  in  justice  to  the  magistrates  and  those  upon  whom 
falls  the  duty  of  inflicting  the  higher  penalties,  it  is  but  fair  to  give 
one  or  two  extracts  showing  the  maximum  punishment  allowed  by 
our  penal  code  for  certain  offences.  For  drunkenness  the  first  offence 
is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  ten  shillings ;  if  convicted  a  second  time 
within  twelve  months,  the  offender  may  be  fined  twenty  shillings  or 
fourteen  days'  imprisonment ;  and  if  a  third  time,  forty  shillings,  or, 
in  default,  one  month's  imprisonment  with  or  without  hard  labour. 
Once  this  maximum  penalty  is  reached  he  may,  as  soon  as  the  term 
of  imprisonment  has  expired,  qualify  himself  inunediately  for  re- 
admission,  and  no  higher  penalty  is  legal. 

We  then  descend  from  the  drunkard  to  the  crimes  of  the  pas- 
sions. For  a  common  assault  the  maximum  penalty,  under  the  24 
&  25  Yic.  c.  100,  is  a  fine  of  five  pounds,  or  imprisonment  for  two 
months,  which,  in  the  case  of  assaults  upon  women,  children  under 
fourteen  years  of  age,  and  constables  in  the  execution  of  their  duty, 
may  be  increased  to  six  months ;  while  for  a-'  grievous  assault/  which 
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is  tried  by  a  jury,  a  sentence  may  be  inflicted  of  penal  servitude  for 
five  years,  or  imprisonment  with  hard  labour  for  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing two  years.  And,  by  the  26  &  27  Vic.  c.  44,  a  short  act  entitled 
*  An  Act  for  the  further  security  of  the  persons  of  her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects from  personal  violence,'  the  attempt  to  choke,  strangle,  render 
insensible,  &c.,  with  intent  to  commit,  or  enable  another  to  com- 
mit, an  indictable  offence,  is  punishable  by  penal  servitude  for  life,  or 
not  less  than  five  years,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years ; 
a  male  offender  may  be  whipped.  This  Act  was  passed  for  the  sup- 
pression of  garrotting,  and  has  been  most  effectual  in  its  operation. 
As  these  two  extracts  bear  upon  the  two  principal  types  of  offenders, 
we  may  for  the  present  leave  the  clauses  relating  to  the  more  serious 
crimes,  and,  paying  a  visit  to  one  of  our  gaols,  glance  at  the  punish- 
ments there  inflicted  for  the  correction  and  warning  of  evil-doers. 

Through  the  massive  portal  of  the  outer  gate  we  have  come,  and 
entering  into  the  gaol  through  that  handsome  door  in  the  iron  rail- 
ing that  closes  the  inside  entrance,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  building 
in  which  three  or  more  wings  converge  to  the  centre  hall.  Each 
wing  is  divided  into  three  stories.  Along  each  story  runs  a  light 
iron  gallery,  which  you  can  gain  by  mounting  that  ornamental  circular 
stair  running  from  top  to  bottom.  Above,  large  glass  skylights 
give  ample  light  and  ventilation.  Everything  is  light,  airy,  and 
cheerful. '  The  brasses  shine  as  brasses  shine  only  in  gaols  and 
men-of-war.  Let  us  walk  along  the  cells  and  look  at  some  of 
their  occupants.  Here  is  a  man  making  a  pair  of  boots,  and  seem- 
ingly rather  comfortable  and  happy.  He  is  a  bootmaker,  who  has 
been  twenty  times  committed  for  drunkenness.  He  is  only  a  drunk- 
ard, so  we  may  feel  a  certain  amount  of  satisfaction  that  he  is  not 
very  miserable.  What  a  difference  for  him  is  his  time  spent  in  gaol 
from  the  intervals  of  freedom !  Here  he  works  between  six  and  seven 
hours  a  day,  and  out  of  his  earnings  he  receives  an  allowance  larger 
than  ever  was  left  him  by  the  public-house  when  at  home.  Around 
him  everything  is  exquisitely  clean.  His  cell  is  boarded,  and  mea- 
sures twelve  feet  by  seven.  It  is  ten  feet  high,  and  lit  and  venti- 
lated in  the  most  perfect  manner  that  science  can  devise.  -On  his 
shelf  are  his  dish  for  porridge,  and  tins  bright  as  silver  for  soup  and 
milk.  A  clean  hammock,  in  which  you  might  sleep  most  comfort- 
ably, is  neatly  folded  and  hung  against  the  wall.  In  a  comer  is  a 
basin  with  water  laid  on,  in  which  he  can  wash  himself  if  he  chooses  i. 
In  winter  the  apartment  is  kept  at  a  comfortable  temperature  by  hot- 
air  pipes,  and  a  gas-burner  diffuses  a  cheerful  light  in  the  long  win- 
ter evenings.  Should  he  feel  ill,  he  pulls  a  bell-handle,  on  which  a 
gong  sounds  in  the  centre  hall,  and  from  his  door  the  number  of  his 
cell  starts  out ;  and  no  millionaire  at  Claridge's  is  half  so  punctually 
answered  as  is  he  by  the  turnkey  on  guard,  who  inquires  into  his 
wants,  and  if  necessary  a  doctor  is  at  his  bedside  long  ere  the  union 
Thibd  Sbbieb,  Vol.  VII.  F.S.  Vol.  XXVII.  II 
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doctor  could  be  fonnd  and  persoaded  to  Tisit  him  were  he  at  home. 
As  he  seems  a  quiet  fellow  we  do  not  feel  mnch  regret  that  he  has 
had  the  good  fortmie  to  become  an  habitnal  dnmkard;  bat  what 
shall  we  say  to  the  occupant  of  the  adjoining — ^well,  cell  ?  Here  a 
burly  ruffian  is  engaged  in  making  mats.  The  work  is  pleasant; 
the  cell'  a  facsimile  of  the  one  described ;  and  as  we  listen  to  the 
details  of  the  crime  for  which  he  is  undergoing  two  months'  *  punish- 
ment' we  cannot  help  contrasting  his  pleasant  lot  with  the  sqnabr 
and  misery  of  his  lazy,  idle,  polluted  life  outside,  and  feeling  that  in 
so  punishing  a  ruffian  for  a  brutal  assault  upon  a  woman  hamanita- 
rianism  has  become  a  crime,  and  set  up  in  our  gaols  a  temptation 
to  idle  rascals  to  '  come  in  and  be  happy/  against  which  it  would  re- 
quire a  large  amount  of  abstract  morality  to  struggle. 

As  we  go  through  the  prison,  we  shall  ask  some  questions  of  the 
prisoners.  This  man  acknowledges  that  he  prefers  the  gaol  to  the 
workhouse,  as,  to  quote  his  own  words, '  Here,  when  I  clean  a  place 
I  have  it  to  myself;  but  I  could  not  stand  the  dirty  old  men  in  the 
workhouse  spitting  all  about  the  place  !' 

Here  is  a  street  rough  who  has  never  been  known  to  do  a  day's 
work  outside,  save  the  labour  of  beating  an  aged  mother,  for  which 
he  is  undergoing  a  month's  imprisonment.  We  ask  him  how  often 
he  has  been  in  gaol  ?  Fifteen  times.  Does  he  find  it  comfortable  ? 
Of  course  he  would  like  his  liberty.  How  does  he  live  when  si 
liberty  ?  0,  the  best  way  he  can.  The  turnkey  by  whom  we  are 
accompanied  tells  us  that  he  is  docile  in  gaol,  and  if  a  vacancy 
occurs  in  the  cook-house  he  will  probably  be  sent  there.  He  has 
been,  and  will  be  again,  an  idle  ruffian.  He  will  drink  when  he  can 
get  it,  and  rob  for  means  of  getting  it.  His  life  will  be  a  very  sink 
of  pollution  until  he  is  again  caught,  and  punished  by  being  com- 
fortably housed ;  placed  perhaps  as  assistant  cook,  with  plenty  of 
good  wholesome  food  to  eat,  and  taking  no  more  thought  for  the 
morrow  than  the  liUes  of  the  field ;  while  the,  mayhap,  honest  victim 
for  whom  he  '  suffers'  revels  in  all  the  blessings  of  fireedom,  where  in 
her  squalid  den  in  the  purlieus  of  a  city  she  wears  her  life  away, 
toiling  from  morning  till  night  to  keep  starvation  from  her  door. 

Outside  we  find  numbers  of  men  engaged  in  breaking  stones — ^a 
remunerative  employment  for  unskilled  prisoners,  if  they  were  (mlykept 
at  it  so  as  to  do  a  hard  day's  work.  Their  free  fellow-labourers  ^ 
on  the  heaps  of  stones  on  the  roadside,  exposed  to  wind  and  weather ; 
but  here  each  man  has  a  separate  shed  for  himself,  where  he  may 
bid  defiance  to  anything  less  than  a  second  deluge. 

In  a  large  circular  enclosure  are  twelve  divergent  yards ;  from 
the  watch-tower  in  the  centre  the  superintending  turnkey  can  see 
into  each  division.  Here  the  prisoners  working  in  the  cells  take 
their  exercise  for  two  hours  daily ;  and  in  each  yard  is  a  shed,  under 
which  tiiey  can  take  shelter  from  the  rain. 
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We  now  enter  the  female  ward ;  and  as  this  is  a  well-appointed 
gaol  we  find  an  extensive  laundry  at  work.  Numbers  of  clean  tidy 
girls  are  working,  some  washing,  some  ironing.  They,  like  the  men, 
work  about  seven  hours  a  day,  rising  at  6  a.m.  and  retiring  to  rest 
at  7.45  P.M.,  as  do  the  male  prisoners,  the  intervals  between  work 
being  spent  in  their  charmingly-comfortable  cells.  Here  is  a  '  giri* 
who  has  been  committed  one  hundred  and  ninety  times.  She,  like 
all  the  others,  is  an  unfortunate,  and  must  bewail  her  hard  fate  when 
her  term  of  imprisonment  has  expired.  But  her  case  sinks  to  insig- 
nificance before  one  where  a  woman  was  conticted  three  hundred  and 
nineteen  times ;  or — calculating  a  month  as  a  low  average  sentence 
for  an  old  ofiender — twenty-six  years  and  seven  months  has  she  spent 
in  the  gaol !  What  a  terrible  punishment  it  would  be  if  she  were 
discharged  from  gaol  for  life ! 

We  farther  learn  that  each  male  prisoner  receives  daily,  in  an 
English  prison,  14  ounces  of  bread,  4  ounces  of  cooked  meat,  and  1  pint 
of  oatmeal  gruel;  in  a  Scotch,  14  ounces  of  oatmeal  porridge,  12 
ounces  of  bread,  2  pints  of  barley  broth,  and  1^  pint  of  milk ;  and 
in  an  Irish,  20  ounces  of  bread,  8  ounces  of  oatmeal  porridge,  and 
2|  pints  of  milk ;  while  the  females  receive  in  all  cases  a  few  ounces 
less.  Our  guide  informs  us  that  the  women  cannot  consume  all 
their  bread,  and  sometimes  throw  about  what  they  cannot  eat.  This 
dietary  contrasts  feivourably  for  the  prisoners  with  that  of  an  average 
union  workhouse,  which  is,  for  a  healthy  working  man,  11  ounces  of  oat- 
meal porridge,  10  ounces  of  bread,  §  quart  of  milk,  and  1  pint  of 
soup. 

The  recapitulation  of  statistics  is  vanity.  Suffice  it  to  say  they 
bear  out  the  facts  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  our  criminals  in  gaol 
are  old  offenders ;  that  half  are  educated ;  that  the  women  are 
more  incorrigible  than  the  men ;  and  that  the  avert^e  value  of  the 
criminal's  labour  is  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  cost  of  the  correc- 
tional establishment. 

And  now  once  more  the  question  arises :  How  are  we  to  combat 
and  counteract  this  mass  of  crime  ?  The  fact  is  we  begin  at  the 
wrong  end,  and  imbue  our  criminals  with  a  taste  for  our  gaol  comforts 
while  they  are  yet  only  just  over  the  border-land  of  crime.  We  show 
them  by  experience  how  effectually  imprisonment  may  be  robbed  of 
its  terrors,  and  remove  the  barrier  that  would  repress  their  dangerous 
tendencies  towards  their  fellow-subjects.  We  do  more :  we  actually 
tout  for  criminals  from  the  moment  that  they  can  walk.  Neglecting 
the  means  at  hand  for  the  reUef  of  the  destitute  and  the  reform  of 
vicious  childhood  offered  by  the  union-houses  (if  properly  worked), 
we  have  cast  them  aside,  as  the  bad  workman  discards  the  tool  that 
is  blunt  and  rusty  only  by  his  own  neglect,  and  adopted  reforma- 
tories and  industrial  schools,  expensive  as  they  are  unnecessary — 
the  qualificationB  for  their  increased  comforts  and  superior  educa- 
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tion  being  an  open  competition  in  crime — nntil  we  see  daily  ilie 
father  sending  Ids  child  to  beg  that  he  may  be  qoalified  for  admis- 
sion into  an  industrial  school,  or  to  steal  that  a  reformatory  may 
be  his  lot,  and  waiting  in  the  police-court  with  tearful  amdefy  lest 
the  magistrate  should  not  punish  to  the  full  extent  the  child  to 
whom  he  gives  the  blackest  character. 

The  theory  of  punishment  is  that  society  does  not  punish  fa 
purposes  of  revenge,  but  that  the  punishment  may  operate  as  a  de- 
terrent to  others.  Might  we  not  go  a  step  further,  and,  acknow- 
ledging the  existence  of  a  class  inimical  to  the  comfort  and  well-being 
of  society,  inflict  for  first  ofifences  such  sharp  correction  as  will  offer 
no  inducement  to  return  to  the  gaol,  and  on  reconviction  so  often  as 
will  stamp  the  offenders  as  habitual  criminals,  pass  sentences  of 
such  dutation  that  they  will  be  removed  from  the  sphere  of  their 
operations  for  a  time  sufficient  to  cure  bad  habits,  and  permit  the 
acquirement  of  some  trade  that  will  not  alone  pay  for  their  support 
and  maintenance  and  that  of  the  prison  during  incarceration,  but 
endow  them  with  a  capital  that  cannot  fell  on  their  return  to  society 
— ^the  habit  of  hard  work,  and  the  capability  of  earning  their  bread 
as  tradesmen  or  labourers  ? 

To  say  that  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  our  crime  has  its  origin  in 
drunkenness  is  but  to  repeat  what  has  been  acknowledged  by  every 
person  who  has  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  criminal  class; 
and  the  contemplation  of  this  portion  of  the  question  plunges  us  at 
once  into  the  great  physiological  one,  whether  drunkenness  is  a  crime 
or  a  disease  ?  The  conclusion  to  which  the  mind  is  driven  by  the 
report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Habitual  Drunkards,  in  1872, 
and  the  many  exhaustive  discussions  on  the  subject  in  the  medical 
journals  and  reviews,  is  that  it  comes  under  each  head,  and  that  not 
alone  does  it  fill  our  gaols,  but  it  supplies  at  least  half  the  number 
of  inmates  of  our  lunatic  asylums,  that  proportion  having  been  traced 
to  habits  of  intemperance  in  the  lunatics  themselves  or  in  their 
parents.  Nothing  is  now  more  clearly  proven  than  the  hereditary 
transmission  of  intemperate  propensities,  generally  accompanied  by 
more  or  less  pronounced  weakness  of  intellect,  the  prospects  of  cure 
beiug  of  course  more  remote  in  cases  where  the  tendency  has  been 
transmitted.  There  are  thus  two  classes  of  drunkards — the  un- 
fortunates upon  whom  the  sins  of  their  parents  are  being  visited,  and 
those  who  are  preparing  themselves  to  act  as  nuclei  for  the  trans- 
mission of  untold  evils  to  their  possible  descendants.  To  treat  the 
latter  otherwise  than  as  criminals  would  be  worse  than  folly  if  they 
could  be  but  separated  firom  their  more  unfortunate  fellow-drunkards; 
but  as  that  cannot  be  done,  the  safer  course  would  seem  to  be  to 
treat  both  as  a  class  dangerous  to  society,  and  compel  them  to  un- 
dergo a  lengthened  period  of  curative  treatment  in  properly  organised 
correctional  establishments,  where  healthful  occupation  may  be  ae- 
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companied  by  medical  treatment,  and  the  moral  inflaences  that  may 
tend  to  restore  the  mind  to  a  more  salutary  state. 

This  cannot  be  done  while  habitual  dmnkenness  remains  nn- 
classed  as  a  serious  offenoe ;  and  until  some  action  is  taken  in  the 
matter  drunkenness  is  likely  to  increase  as  each  generation  supplies 
a  larger  number  of  innate  drankards  by  transmission,  their  increase 
being  mercifully  checked  by  the  physical  law  of  survival  of  the  fittest, 
by  which  we  find  that  the  mortality  among  the  children  of  drunkards 
is  perhaps,  happily,  abnormal  in  its  proportions. 

The  extent  to  which  the  evil  has  attained  demands  that  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject  shall  not  be  delayed.  Ample  researches  have 
been  made  to  guide  us  in  framing  a  bill,  and  it  behoves  us  honestly 
to  set  about  the  proper  remedy.  The  medical  profession  is  unani- 
mous in  recommending  that  habitual  drunkards  shall  be  sent  to 
correctional  establishments  and  kept  under  proper  treatment  for  one 
or  two  years,  a  shorter  term  than  one  year  being  useless  for  re- 
formatory purposes ;  and  although,  to  minds  so  degraded  as  habitual 
drunkards,  no  sense  of  their  loss  of  social  position  by  incarceration 
vrill  be  likely  to  operate  as  a  deterrent,  if  those  establishments  can 
^e  made  seLf-supporting  society  will  derive  at  least  one  benefit  from 
their  institution,  by  the  removal  of  a  large  number  of  the  nuclei 
mentioned  before,  and  consequent  contraction  of  the  future  class  of 
hereditary  drunkards.  The  untimely  death  of  Mr.  Dalrymple,  late 
member  for  Bath,  alone  prevented  a  bill  becoming  an  act  for  the 
proper  treatment  of  habitual  drunkards.  He  had  spent  much  time 
and  money  in  making  observations  on  the  working  of  the  various  es- 
tablishments of  the  kind  in  America  and  on  the  Continent,  and  had 
brought  a  large  store  of  professional  experience  to  bear  in  framing 
the  bill  by  which  such  institutions  would  have  become  a  portion  of 
our  repressive  system.  To  couple  the  drunkard  with  the  criminal 
in  gaol,  or  with  the  lunatics  in  an  ^sylum,  has  been  pronounced  im- 
possible by  our  highest  medical  authorities.  In  the  gaol  the  superior 
force  of  character  of  the  criminal  soon  brings  the  drunkard  down  to  his 
level,  while  the  low  moral  tone  of  dypsomaniacs  injuriously  afiiBcts 
their  more  weak-minded  fellow-patients  in  the  lunatic  asylums. 

No  country  in  Europe  ofiers  such  facilities  as  do  the  British 
Isles  for  the  reclamation  of  drunkards  without  cost  to  the  country. 
There  are,  in  parts  of  Scotland  and  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  millions 
of  acres  of  waste  land  that  could  be  brought  into  cultivation  by  the 
labour  of  those  confined  as  habitual  drunkards ;  and  though  at  first 
such  labour  would  be  of  small  value,  in  time  the  man  who  is  sent, 
enervated  in  body  and  mind,  to  the  undulating  heather  of  the  West 
of  Ireland,  and  kept  at  the  most  healthful  of  occupations,  under 
proper  medical  supervision,  and  a  system  calculated  to  arouse  the 
remnants  of  good  in  his  moral  nature,  will,  it  may  be  reasonably 
assumed,  return  to  his  family  with  a  new  lease  of  bodily  vigour  and 
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a  wholesome  dread  of  the  probable  conseqaeoce  of  fiitnre  inddg- 
ence.  There  is  aaotha*  point  of  Tiew  bom  which  this  treatanfni 
would  seem  to  commend  itself.  The  lower  we  go  in  the  social 
scale,  the  more  amenaUe  to  public  opinion  do  we  find  the  people. 
But  it  most  be  the  public  opinion  of  their  own  dass ;  and  until  tiui 
opinion  declares  itself  against  drunkenness^  the  root  of  the  disease 
will  remain  untouched.  It  is  a  £Eur  assumption  that  if  lengih^ied 
imprisonment  were  inflicted,  driying  ihe  fieunilj  to  the  woiUtouse, 
women  would  not  so  readily  marry  drunkards,  and  ultimately  puUie 
opinion  would  bear  upon  it. 

Drunkards  have  been  preached  at,  and  prayed  for,  and  adyised, 
and  laughed  at,  and  yet  we  find  that  the  number  of  cases  of  dmnk^- 
ness  heard  by  magistrates  has  increased  firom  194,054  in  1868,  or 
6*2  per  thousand  of  the  total  population  of  that  date,  to  284,373 
in  1872^  or  7*3  per  thousand.  The  course  of  treatment  suggested 
might  save  some  of  these  thousands  for  many  years  of  useful  citizen- 
ship, and  preserve  their  children  fi'om  the  transmitted  taint  tiiat 
forms  in  the  aggregate  so  great  a  social  weakness. 

We  ¥rill  now  glance  at  another  class  of  criminals,  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  whom  are  the  blossom  and  firuits  of  drunks- 
ness.  In  doing  so  let  us  remember  that  the  criminal  shares  in  tiie 
pleasures  of  hope  to  an  abnormal  extent,  and  in  his  most  dire 
straits  looks  with  the  unflagging  expectation  of  Mr.  Micawber  for 
something  to  turn  up.  The  element  of  uncertainty  once  imported 
into  his  sentence,  its  effects  are  neutralised  on  him,  and,  more  im- 
portant still,  on  those  for  whose  warning,  as  for  his  own  misdeeds, 
he  is  publicly  tried  and  condemned.  The  system  of  mitigation  of 
sentences  by  granting  tickets-of-leave  has  done  much  damage  by 
weakening  the  moral  effect  of  the  punishments.  For  some  serious 
offence  a  judge  goes  through  the  solemn  sham  of  pronouncing  a 
sentence  of  seven  or  ten  years'  penal  servitude  that  every  human 
being  in  court — the  prisoner  .included — knows  does  not  mean  more 
than  four  or  five,  or,  at  most,  seven  years.  The  effect  of  the  more 
serious  sentence  is  thus  obliterated,  and  the  feeling  with  which  the 
prisoner  hears  his  judgment  is  that  it  is  not  so  bad  as  it  seems. 
Whatever  be  the  term  of  imprisonment  imposed,  the  law  should 
be  immutable.  If  it  be  necessary,  shorten  the  sentence ;  or  if  it 
is  considered  that  some  inducement  must  be  held  out  for  good 
behaviour,  let  it  be  done  from  the  other  direction,  and  if,  at  the 
termination  of  a  shorter  term,  the  prisoner  has  not  earned  his  lib^ 
by  good  conduct,  increase  his  term  by  two  or  three  years ;  bnt 
common  sense  would  seem  to  demand  that  seven  years  mean  seven 
years,  and  five  years  mean  five. 

It  is  clear  that  the  experience  of  offenders  committed  for  the 
first  time  should  not  be  the  luxury  of  unthinking  and  weU-fed  idle- 
ness.     A  workman  wiU  labour  eleven  hours  a  day.     Why  should 
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the  inmate  of  a  prison  labour  only  seyen  ?  Why  should  he  not  be 
compelled  really  to  labour  when  he  is  pat  to  labour  at  all  ?  Real 
corrective  punishment  and  labour  cannot  be  managed  at  the  same 
time ;  and  as  the  experience  of  the  gaolers  is  that  short  punishments 
are  most  effectual,  even  solitary  confinement  losing  its  terrors  after 
a  month,  it  might  be  more  prudent  to  treat  our  criminals  committed 
for  short  periods  for  first  offences  to  unremunerative  but  stringent 
punishment.  Solitary  confinement  and  bread-and-water  for  a  week 
would  not  be  calculated  to  induce  a  taste  for  gaol-life.  Then,  if 
he  become  an  habitual  criminal,  remove  him  from  society  for 
lengthened  periods,  give  him  a  sufficiency  of  wholesome  food,  and 
extract  from  him  an  amount  of  real  hard  labour  sufficient  to  pay  for 
his  food  and  clothing,  and  give  a  margin  enough  to  cover  the 
entire  expense  of  the  gaol  and  its  officers.  This  result  should  be 
easily  obtained,  as  the  average  daily  cost  of  prisoner's  food  is  but 
fourpence,  and  the  margin  between  that  amount  and  the  value  of 
even  a  bad  man's  labour  ought  to  be  Sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

Now  with  all  the  startling  details  of  assaults  that  daily  present 
themselves,  there  is  a  drop  of  comfort  in  knowing  that  in  the  main 
the  number  of  indictable  offences  is  steadily  decreasing.  The  care- 
fnUy-compiled  criminal  statistics  show  that  a  man  ran  a  fractionally 
smaller  chance  of  being  robbed  or  murdered  or  very  seriously  as- 
saulted in  1873  than  in  the  previous  years,  the  number  of  criminals 
committed  for  trial  from  the  year  1868  to  1872  being  as  follows : 
27,602,  26,979,  25,560,  23,920,  22,327 ;  and  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  in  each  year  the  population  increased  at  an  average 
rate  of  253,897,  or  8*3  per  thousand.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
decrease  is  not  alone  steady,  but  there  is  a  singular  evenness  in  its 
gradations,  and  the  fact  speaks  volumes  for  the  repressive  effects  of 
the  real  labour  in  our  convict  prisons. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  enormous  mass  of  crime  coming  under 
the  head  of  minor  offences  has  as  steadily  increased,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  following  figures :  in  1868  the  number  of  cases  summarily 
dealt  with  was  701,452,  or  2-26  per  cent  of  the  entire  population; 
in  1869,  730,286,  or  2-33  per  cent;  in  1870,  735,314,  or  2-36 
per  cent;  1871,  736,976,  or  2-33;  1872,  749,072,  or  2-35. 
This  increase  is  entirely  due  to  two  items — drunkenness  and  the 
offences  arising  from  it,  entered  in  the  returns  as  *  assaults  on  peace- 
<^cers,  breaches  of  the  peace,'  &o.  And  it  is  with  this  increase 
that  we  have  now  to  deal. 

Now  vrith  regard  to  this  item  of  assaults  on  peace-officers.  Sec,, 
which  has  increased  from  32,735  in  1868  to  39,958  in  1872,  the 
question  presents  itself,  why,  if  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Acts  are 
imable  to  cope  with  those  crimes,  they  should  not  be  removed, to  the 
class  in  which  the  action  of  the  law  has  had  a  repressive  effect. 
Indeed,  it  is  evident  that  many  of  those  aggravated  assaults  now  tried 
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by  magistrates  sboald  be  sent  forward  for  trial  by  a  higher  cooit, 
instead  of  being  dealt  with  by  a  small  fine  or  smaller  ponishmeni. 

Moral  epidemics^  too,  sometimes  occmr,  and  require  exceptional 
treatment  for  their  core.  This  was  the  case  some  years  ago,  when 
the  garrotte  first  became  notorious,  and  spread  to  so  great  an  extent 
that  the  Act  quoted  above  was  passed  for  its  suppression  ;  and  the 
results  were  most  satisfactory.  Bill  Sikes  objected  to  the  cat,  and 
that  particular  '  plant*  became  unfashionable  in  the  profession. 

The  type  of  crime  to  which  public  observation  is  now  attracted  is 
the  biutal  assaults  into  which  every  fiendish  ingenuity  of  torture 
seems  to  have  been  imported.  The  normal  condition  of  the  British 
workman's  wife  is  an  alternation  between  periods  of  prostration  and 
convalescence,  firom  the  attempts  upon  her  life  by  her  '  protector.' 
This  epidemic  is  now  raging  precisely  as  the  garrotting  epidemic  raged 
in  its  day.  It  is  the  natural  outcome  of  short  hours,  increased  pay,  and 
brutal  instincts  of  the  lower  strata  of  working  men,  who  have  set  the 
fashion  to  the  ordinary  roughs.  For  such  as  they  a  remedy  simikr 
to  the  one  so  efiectual  in  the  cure  of  the  garrotting  fever  may  easily  be 
arranged.  An  extension  of  the  provisions  of  that  short  but  admir- 
able Act  to  o£fences  of  the  aggravated-assault  type  might  go  a  long 
way  towards  the  settlement  of  the  matter ;  but  there  should  also  be 
a  change  in  the  ridiculously  disproportionate  sentences  recorded  by 
some  of  the  magistrates.  An  uncontradicted  statement  was  made 
a  short  time  since  that  a  local  justice  in  a  large  northern  town 
objected  to  a  heavy  sentence  for  any  crime,  however  brutal,  because  it 
imposed  additional  expense  on  the  ratepayers !  The  town  whose 
police-courts  are  in  the  hands  of  such  men  is  not  to  be  envied,  but 
even  their  qualms  may  be  satisfied  if  the  garrotters'  Act  be  extended 
to  aggravated  assaults,  and  they  enforce  its  provisions. 

*  Show  me  a  bully  and  I  will  show  you  a  coward ;'  and  we  can 
observe  the  double  type  day  by  day  in  the  docks  of  the  police-courts. 
For  those  ruffians  there  is  but  one  argument  that  appeals  straight  to 
their  craven  hearts — corporal  punishment.  One  month's  solitary 
confinement,  with  as  much  bread-and-water  to  support  life  and  a  bi- 
weekly application  of  the  *  cat,'  would  do  more  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
epidemic  than  years  of  the  luxurious  playing  at  punishment,  at  whicb 
those  interesting  social  elements  now  laugh.  Drunk  they  may  have 
been,  but  we  have  never  heard  of  a  drunken  man  attacking  a  railway 
engine  going  at  speed,  or  deliberately  setting  upon  an  armed  man. 
There  is  generally  considerable  method  in  their  madness,  and  it 
behind  the  women  whose  cries  for  help  now  rise  nightly  from  the 
streets  of  our  great  cities  the  drunken  husband  or  paramour  were  to 
see  the  spectre  of  a  Nemesis  in  the  shape  of  a  flogging-block  and 
cat,  with  the  suggested  concomitants  of  solitary  confinement  and 
scant  food,  he  would  think  twice  ere  he  braved  the  consequences  of 
his  undesirable  eccentricity. 
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In  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  no  caiLse 
ceVehre  made  greater  excitement  than  the  trial  of  this  person,  whose 
appearance  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords^  on  a  charge  of  felony, 
was  long  remembered  in  London. 

Elizabeth  Ghudleigh  was  the  daughter  of  a  colonel  in  the  army, 
representative  of  an  ancient  Devonshire  family,  a  member  of  which 
fought  valiantly  at  the  defeat  of  the  Armada.  He  died  when  Eliza- 
beth was  very  young,  and  the  care  of  her  education  devolved  upon 
her  mother,  who  had  little  more  than  her  pension  as  an  officer's 
widow,  to  add  to  which  she  opened  a  fashionable  boarding-house  in 
London,  whither  she  would  seem  to  have  come,  according  to  the 
statement  of  the  Attorney-General,  in  the  year  1740,  when  her  daugh- 
ter was  in  the  bloom  of  her  beauty,  '  distinguished  for  a  brilliancy 
of  repartee,  and  for  other  qualities  highly  recommendatory,  because 
extremelypleasing.'  George  U.  was  then  residing  at  Leicester  House, 
and  his  son  Frederick  Louis,  Prince  of  Wales  (who  died  in  1751), 
had,  of  course,  an  establishment  of  his  own  elsewhere.  To  his 
princess,  Augusta  of  Saxe-Gotha,  Miss  Ghudleigh  was  presented  by 
the  famous  Mr.  Pulteney,  who  obtained  for  her,  in  her  eighteenth 
year,  the  post  of  one  of  her  maids-of-honour. 

Having  secured  for  her  this  elevated  position,  Mr.  Pulteney  en- 
deavoured to  cultivate  her  understanding,  suggested  to  her  a  course 
of  reading,  and  they  frequently  corresponded  on  various  subjects ; 
but  we  are  told  that  *  the  extreme  vivacity  of  her  nature'  precluded 
her  from  acquiring  much.  Her  personal  attractions  won  her  many 
admirers  at  court,  among  others,  John  Duke  of  Hamilton,  who  after- 
wards married  Miss  Gunning.  Indeed  they  were  formally  engaged, 
and  their  marriage  was  to  take  place  after  his  grace,  like  all  men  of 
fashion  in  those  days,  had  made  'the  grand  tour;'  but  during  his 
absence  distrust  ensued  between  them,  and  in  the  interim,  at  the 
house  of  an  aunt,  whose  name  was  Hanmer,  at  Laneston,  in  Hamp- 
shire, the  Honourable  John  Augustus  Harvey,  then  a  lieutenant  in 
the  navy,  was  introduced  to  Miss  Ghudleigh,  and  fell  deeply  in  love 
with  her.  To  favour  his  views,  her  aunt  strangely  and  treacher- 
ously contrived  to  intercept  all  the  letters  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton. 
His  supposed  silence  roused  the  indignation  of  Elizabeth ;  her  pride 
was  easily  worked  upon,  and  the  attentions  of  a  handsome  and  win- 
ning lover  at  such  a  crisis  were  almost  sure  to  meet  with  success. 
Piqued  beyond  endurance  by  what  she  deemed  the  insulting  silence 
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of  her  betrothed,  she  agreed  to  accept  the  hand  of  Mr.  Harvey,  anl 
they  were  privately  married  by  Mr.  Amns,  the  rector,  on  the  4tk 
August  1744,  in  a  private  chapel  at  Laneston,  adjoining  the  man- 
sion of  Mr.  Merril ;  and  the  only  snrviving  witness  of  fovar^  when 
the  subsequent  trial  ensued,  was  an  old  female  servant  of  the  fk^nilj, 
named  Anne  Craddock. 

The  reason  given  for  a  private  marriage  was,  as  stated  hy  the 
Attorney-General  on  that  occasion,  *  that  both  their  sitaations  ib 
life  rendered  a  public  marriage  very  impracticable,  as  he  on  one  tik 
depended  on  his  friends  for  his  fotnre  prospects,  and  she,  on  hei 
remaining  a  single  woman,  derived  her  chief  rank  and  snppcH^;  thai 
such  being  the  situation  of  the  parties,  they  agreed  to  marry  privateij, 
without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  their  friends.'  They  soon  ate 
came  to  London,  and  lived  privately  in  Conduit-street,  Hanover- 
square,  but  in  a  state  of  great  unhappiness,  owing  to  the  disaipaied 
conduct  of  Harvey,  for  six  months,  till  he  joined  his  ship  in  the  East 
Indian  seas,  under  Sir  John  Danvers.  Her  position  was  now  a  rerj 
painful  and  anomaUus  one — Miss  Ohudleigh  taii  a  maid-of-honoar 
in  public,  Mrs.  Harvey  and  a  wife  in  private !  She  was  still  as 
attractive  centre  in  the  higher  circles,  and  the  Princess  of  Wales 
was  still  her  most  particular  friend ;  but  she  had  many  more ;  a&d 
few  women  in  London  in  those  days  made  more  conquests.  The 
fame  of  them  reached  Harvey,  now  a  captain;  and  when  he  retnrsed, 
at  the  end  of  a  year  and  a  half,  he  insisted  that  she  should  livewitb 
him  again ;  though  so  great  was  her  aversion  from  him,  that  ak 
had  resolved  never  to  subject  herself  to  his  cruelties  again. 

However,  she  would  seem  to  have  been  prevailed  upon,  under 
terror  of  his  threats,  to  join  him  again  at  their  house  in  Ckmdmt- 
street.  One  account  says  that  she  was  lured  thither,  and  had  ^ 
doors  locked  upon  her,  to  secure  her  detention.  The  result  of  this 
union  was  a  boy.  '  Csesar  Hawkins  became  the  professionid  confi- 
dant on  this  occasion,  and  Miss  Chudleigh  (as  the  world  knew  her) 
removed  to  Chelsea  for  change  of  air,  but  returned  to  Leieestor 
House  perfectly  recovered  from  h^  indisposition.  The  infant  mm 
sank  into  the  arms  of  death,  leaving  only  the  isie  of  his  existence  to 
be  related,'  and  his  father  joined  his  ship  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  year  1748  saw  Miss  Chudleigh  the  belle  of  Tunbridge 
Wells ;  and  she  figures  in  an  old  engraving  of  the  period,  with  the 
burly  Johnson,  Cibber,  simpering  Beau  Nash,  Mr.  Pitt  (Eiui  d 
Chatham),  Mr.  Whiston,  Bichardson,  and  others  about  her,  in  aS 
the  glory  of  bag- wig  and  sw<^d,  high-heeled  shoes,  and  point  rufBes. 
In  Bichardson*s  letter  to  Miss  Westcomb  he  speaks  di  her  tf 
'the  triumphant  toast,'  lively,  sweetly  tempered,  and  gay.  *  She 
moved  not  without  crowds  after  her  ;  she  smiled  at  every  om; 
every  one  smiled  when  they  heard  she  was  on  the  Walk.  She  pkyed, 
she  lost,  she  won,  all  wi&  equal  good-humour.    But,  alas,  she  went 
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off  before  she  was  wont  to  go  off,  and  then  the  fellows'  hearts  were 
almost  broken  for  a  new  beauty/ 

It  was  about  this  time  that,  after  a  long  residence  abroad,  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  who  still  loved  her  passionately,  had  an  interview 
with  her,  and  then  the  whole  Hanmer  conspiracy  was  brought  to 
light,  when  too  late.  He  again  offered  her  his  hand,  but  knew  not 
why  she  dared  not  accept  it,  and  she  was  compelled  to  prohibit  his 
visits ;  thus,  four  years  after,  he  married  Miss  Gunning,  of  Castle 
Coote.  She  also  refused  to  marry  the  Duke  of  Argyle  (who  espoused 
the  latter  lady  in  her  widowhood,  in  1759)  and  several  others.  The 
world  of  fashion  was  astonished,  and  her  mother,  who  was  kept  in 
ignorance  of  her  secret  marriage,  reprehended  what  she  deemed  her 
folly  in  no  measured  terms.  To  be  rid  of  all  this  she  left  England, 
and  went  to  Dresden  and  Berlin ;  and  her  late  position  in  our  royal 
household  secured  her  the  attention  of  the  pedantic  King  of  Prussia, 
who  corresponded  with  her.  On  her  return,  we  are  told  that  she 
'  ran  the  course  of  pleasure,  enlivened  the  court  circles,  and  each 
year  became  more  ingratiated  with  the  mistress  she  served ;  led 
fashions,  played  whist  with  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  revelled  with  Lady 
Harrington  and  Miss  Ashe.'  So  passed  the  days ;  but  with  night 
came  reflection,  and  too  often  the  debauched  Harvey,  like  an  evil 
spirit  crossing  the  path  of  her  whose  life  he  had,  to  a  great  measure, 
blasted.  Unable  to  claim  her,  in  dread  of  the  resentful  nature  of  his 
father  the  earl,  he  nevertheless  was  exasperated  to  see  her  so  ad- 
mired and  so  immersed  in  gaiety;  and  times  there  were  that,  in  fits 
of  rage,  he  threatened  to  disclose  the  whole  affair  to  the  Princess  of 
Wales.     In  this,  however,  she  would  seem  to  have  anticipated  him. 

Her  royal  mistress  heard  and  pitied  her,  and  continued  her 
Mend  to  the  hour  of  her  death.  So  plans  were  proposed  to  rid  her 
of  Harvey.  One  was  a  divorce,  on  the  plea  of  his  immoral  habits ; 
but  this  she  shrank  firom,  as  involving  many  disclosures ;  the  other 
— a  most  unwise  measure — was  to  destroy  the  proofs  of  their  mar- 
riage. The  clergyman,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Amus,  who  officiated  at  that 
ceremony,  and  many  of  the  witnesses,  were  dead.  She  visited  the 
obscure  little  church  at  Laneston,  where  the  register-book  chanced 
to  be  in  careless  hands.  A  small  sum  procured  an  inspection  of  it, 
as  if  from  curiosity,  and  while  the  custodiap  was  beguiled  with  some 
amusing  story,  she  contrived  to  *  tear  out,*  says  a  print  of  the  day, 
*  to  erase,'  says  the  Attorney- General,  *  every  memorial  of  her  mar- 
riage with  Mr.  Harvey.'  Thus,  in  her  rashness  or  ignorance,  pas- 
sion or  hate,  believing  she  was  now  free,  she  bade  Harvey  defiance; 
and,  as  it  chanced'  that  about  this  time  he  had  unaccountably  and 
totally  ceased  to.  care  for  her,  he  gave  her  no  further  inquietude,  and 
ceased,  as  he  was  wont,  to  haunt  every  rout,  ridotto,  or  ball  at  which 
he  was  likely  to  find  her. 

And  now  her  better  angel  influenced  with  love  for  her  the  heart 
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of  a  man  whom  an  old  magazine  styles  ^the  exemplar  of  amiability.' 
This  was  Evelyn  Pierrepoint,  Duke  of  Kingston,  K.G.,  and  Master 
of  the  Staghonnds  north  of  the  Trent,  who  raised  a  regiment  d 
horse  to  act  against  the  Highlanders  in  1745,  and,  when  a  lienten- 
ant-general,  carried  St.  Edward's  staff  at  the  coronation  of  George 
in.  in  1761. 

At  this  time  it  appeared  that  very  soon  Captain  Harvey  wonll 
succeed  to  the  earldom  of  Bristol,  his  grand&ther  having  died  in 
1751,  and  his  elder  brother,  who  succeeded  to  the  peerage,  beisg 
unmarried  and  unlikely  to  marry.  Much  as  she  disliked  her  hus- 
band, rank  and  fortune  were  too  tempting  to  Miss  Chudleigh,  and  a 
very  short  period  before  Harvey  succeeded  to  these  she  contrived 
once  more  to  visit  Laneston,  to  procure  a  re-insertion  of  her  mar- 
riage. To  achieve  this  she  employed  artifice,  all  the  charms  of  which 
she  was  mistress,  and  spent  money  with  a  liberal  hand.  The  offici- 
ating clerk,  little  supposing  that  his  caligraphy  would  be  tested  by 
the  legal  and  critical  acumen  of  the  House  of  Lords,  '  doctored'  the 
register  to  her  wishes ;  and  firom  Mr.  Merril's  house  she  returned 
to  London,  rejoicing  that  she  had  now  two  noble  strings  to  her  how. 
We  are  told,  *  she  did,  it  is  true,  succeed,  but  it  was  laying  the 
groundwork  of  that  very  evidence  which,  in  conjunction  with  oral  tes- 
timony, operated  afterwards  to  her  conviction  and  disgrace.  Here 
was  cxmning  enveloping  the  possessor  in  a  net  of  her  own  fabricating; 
and  no  wonder,  when  her  hour  of  degradation  arrived,  that  she  fell 
unpitied ;  but  re-married  by  her  own  stratagem,  the  participation  of 
ducal  honours  became  legally  impossible.' 

Ignorant  of  all  this  secret  plotting,  the  Duke  of  Kingston,  "who 
had  been  bom  in  1705,  and  was  now  not  much  past  the  prime  of  life, 
became  the  most  ardent  of  her  lovers ;  yet,  with  the  Bristol  marriage 
hanging  over  her,  how  was  she  to  accept  him  ?  and  while  loving  him 
she  still  hoped  to  die  Countess  of  Bristol.  But  Harvey's  brother,  the 
second  earl,  lived  longer  than  she  anticipated,  and  she  conducted  her 
intrigue — for,  after  all  her  brilliant  offers,  to  an  intrigue  she  descended 
at  last — with  such  care  and  decorum  *  that,'  as  a  writer  says  of  it, 
'  although  their  intimacy  was  a  moral,  it  was  not  an  evidenced,  cer- 
tainty.' At  last  he  who  was  really  her  husband  became  third  Earl 
of  Bristol  in  1775  ;  but  five  years  before  this,  on  the  8th  of  March 
1769,  Elizabeth  Chudleigh  had  been  publicly  espoused  by  the  Duke 
of  Kingston. 

Lord  Bristol,  ignorant  of  how  the  register  had  been  tampered 
with,  and  having  faUen  in  love  with  a  new  flame,  '  the  civilians  w^ 
consulted  on  the  matter,  a  jactitation  suit  was  instituted ;  the  eviderux 
which  could  prove  the  marriage  was  kept  back.*  He  failed  to  sub- 
stantiate the  marriage  that  he  might  procure  a  divorce ;  and  raised 
now  to  the  pinnacle  of  her  fate,  the  (so-called)  duchess  defied  hiin, 
and  paraded  her  new  honours  for  some  years  in  perfect  safety  till  the 
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death  of  the  dnke  by  a  stroke  of  palsy  at  Bath,  on  the  23d  Sep- 
tember 1773;  and  he  was  '  interred  with  a  magnificence  becoming 
his  dignity  in  the  family  vault  at  Holme-Pie/repoint  in  Nottingham- 
shire' (Ann.  Reg.).  It  is  now  the  property  of  Earl  Manvers,  for 
Duke  Evelyn  was  the  last  of  his  line.  His  will  now  produced  a  fatal 
storm.  It  excluded  from  any  benefit  an  elder  nephew  and  preferred 
a  younger,  thus  giving  rise  to  a  public  prosecution  of  the  duchess, 
which  ended  in  her  exile  and  beggary  of  the  nephew.  Two  wills 
would  seem  to  have  been  drawn,  but  only  one  was  signed — that  by 
which  '  the  duke  bequeathed  the  income  of  his  estates  to  his  relict 
during  her  life,  expressly  under  the  condition  of  her  continuing  in  a 
state  of  widowhood ;'  and  as  this  did  not  suit  her  ulterior  views,  she 
strove  in  vain,  with  Mr.  Field  of  the  Temple,  to  have  another  signed, 
that  was  more  to  her  taste. 

The  moment  the  vault  at  Holme-Pierrepoint  was  closed  the 
duchess  sailed  for  Bome,  where  Ganganelli,  a  Pope  who  bestowed 
always  great  attention  upon  the  English,  treated  her  with  marked 
favour  and  honour.  She  now  built  a  magnificent  yacht — then  a  most 
uncommon  appendage  to  an  English  household — and  giving  the 
command  of  it  to  Mr.  Harding,  a  lieutenant  of  the  navy,  cruised 
about  the  Mediterranean,  all  ignorant  that  a  storm  was  gathering 
against  her  in  England,  and  that  a  Nemesis  was  hovering  over  her 
in  the  person  of  old  Anne  Craddock,  or  that  a  motion  was  being 
moved  in  the  Consistory  Court  of  London  against  '  Elizabeth  Coun- 
tess of  Bristol,  calling  herself  Duchess  of  Kingston.' 

Anne  Craddock,  being  in  reduced  circumstances,  had  applied  for 
pecuniary  relief  to  Mr.  Field  of  the  Temple,  urging  her  distress  and 
the  absence  of  the  duchess,  on  whose  purse  she  had  a  just  claim  as 
the  witness  of  her  first  marriage.  Lawyer-like,  he  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  her,  and  the  old  woman,  exposed  to  penury,  gave  herseKup  to  the 
task  of  vengeance  and  ruin.  To  the  elder  nephew  of  the  late  duke 
she  gave  all  the  information  in  her  power,  and  he,  assisted  by  legal 
friends,  had  a  bill  of  indictment  for  bigamy  preferred  against  the 
duchess,  whom  Mr.  Field  advised  at  once  to  return  to  Britain  lest 
she  should  be  outlawed.  The  fashionable  circles  were  filled  with 
astonishment  by  this  sudden  expose.  If  there  were  fraud  or  collu- 
sion, the  Earl  of  Bristol  must  have  acquiesced  in  both !  Evidence 
in  support  of  the  first  marriage  was  fully  gone  into,  and  it  then  came 
forth  that  if  there  was  turpitude  in  the  destruction  of  the  register  of 
a  marriage  with  him,  there  was  something  extremely  covetous  in  the 
attempt  to  restore  it;  and  the  latter  act  a  woman  named  Judith 
Philips  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  and  the  birth  of  the  child  was 
proved  by  Mr.  CaBsar  Hawkins. 

The  opponents  of  the  duchess  took  every  means  to  prevent  her 
return  to  England.  With  Mr.  Jenkins,  a  banker  in  Bome,  she  had 
placed  securities  for  such  sums  as  she  might  require ;  but  when  she 
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requested  money  to  enable  her  to  return  home^  he  so  seduloBsI; 
avoided  her,  that  she  at  last  lost  all  patience — fearing  the  sentence 
of  outlawry — and  swore  that  Jenkins  was  in  the  interest  of  her 
enemies ;  so,  armed  with  a  brace  of  pistols,  she  repaired  to  Us 
house.     The  usual  answer  was  given  her,  that  he  was  not  at  home. 

'  Here  shall  I  remain  a  week,  a  month — ^yea  a  year,  till  he  re- 
turns!' was  her  resolute  rejoinder;  and  finding  her  inflexible,  tlie 
banker  at  last  appeared,  and  a  stormy  interview  ensued.  She  d^ 
manded  her  money.  He  attempted  to  prevaricate ;  but  the  prod1l^ 
tion  of  her  pistols  ended  that.  Her  cheques  were  cashed,  and  she 
instantly  set  out  on  her  return  by  way  of  the  Alps.  Excitemeot 
and  anxiety — shame  perhaps  at  the  sudden  and  terrible  exposme 
about  to  be  made — ^brought  on  a  fever,  and  caused  an  abscess  in  her 
side,  compelling  her  to  travel  in  a  litter  instead  of  a  carriage  to 
Calais ;  thus  after  a  painful  and  tedious  journey,  which  in  her  ignor- 
ance of  law  she  feared  would  end  in  a  London  prison,  yet  resolutely 
she  travelled  home,  and  was  joined  by  Colonel  West,  brother  of  John 
Earl  of  Delaware,  and  by  the  fanous  Earl  of  Mansfield,  who,  firom 
the  post  of  Lord  Chief  Justice,  had  been  raised  to  the  House  d 
Lords.  After  her  arrival  at  Kingston  House,  he  soothed  her  tLffre- 
hensions,  and  her  natural  spirits  rose  on  finding  that  she  had  fidends 
of  such  zeal  and  ability. 

The  Dukes  of  Ancaster,  Portland,  and  Newcastle,  Lord  Mount- 
stuart,  and  others,  became  her  warm  adherents ;  and  from  the  moment 
that  recognisances  for  the  appearance  of  the  duchess  were  entered 
into  public  excitement  rose  to  fever  heat,  but  pending  the  trial,  she 
suddenly  found  a  new  and  rather  unexpected  enemy  in  the  person  of 
Samuel  Foote,  the  famous  player.  This  gentleman  was  perfectly 
intimate  with  the  leading  features  of  the  duchess's  life,  and  some  of 
the  more  private  matters  thereof  he  obtained  fi^m  a  Miss  Penrose. 
All  these  he  wove  up  in  a  piece  called  A  Trip  to  Calais,  in  whieh 
the  character  of  the  duchess  was  humorously  and  admirably,  butdis- 
advantageously,  drawn.  For  its  suppression,  and  before  it  could  appear 
at  the  Haymarket,  he  was  mean  enough  to  expect  a  handsome  sum 
from  her,  and  he  had  the  efirontery,  when  visiting  her,  to  reid  at 
her  request  those  scenes  in  which  she  figured  as  *  My  Lady  Kitty 
Crocodile.'     She  started  up,  inflamed  with  passion. 

*  Mr.  Foote,'  she  exclaimed,  *  what  a  wretch  you  make  me  !* 

'  This  is  not  designed  for  your  grace — ^it  is  not  you,'  he  urged, 
but  in  vain. 

A  long  and  angry  correspondence  (which  will  be  found  in  the 
Westminster  Magazine  of  1776)  ensued  between  them ;  and  for  the 
suppression  of  the  farce  Foote  would  seem  to  have  demanded  200W. 
She  proffered  him  a  cheque  on  Drummond  for  1600Z.  The  time  for 
her  was  most  critical,  and  she  felt  acutely  that,  at  this  crisis  of  her 
afiiair,  with  a  trial  impending  before  the  Upper  House,  the  production 
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of  this  &rc6  might  destroy  her.  Foote  held  oat  for  the  original 
sum,  but  was  bafSed,  as  he  deserved  to  be,  in  the  end,  as  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  wonld  not  permit  the  Trip  to  Calais  to  be  acted. 

At  last  the  day  of  trial  came  inexorably,  and  on  the  15  th  of 
April  1776  she  was  arraigned  at  the  bar  in  Westminster  Hall,  and 
charged  with  bigamy  and  felony.  The  commission  to  try  her  was 
read.  The  judges  were  in  their  robes,  the  masters  in  Chancery  in 
their  gowns.  The  Lord  High  Steward  asked  their  lordships  if  it 
was  their  pleasure  that  the  judges  should  be  coyered ;  and  on  an 
answer  being  given  in  the  affirmative,  the  sergeant-at-arms  called 
aloud, 

^  Elizabeth  Duchess  of  Kingston,  come  forth  and  save  yourself 
and  your  bail,  or  forfeit  your  recognisance.' 

On  this  the  duchess,  attended  by  Mr.  Egerton  of  the  Bridge- 
water  fjEimily,  Mrs.  Barrington,  widow  of  the  general  of  that  name, 
Drs.  Isaac  Schomberg  and  Warren,  entered  the  court,  preceded  by 
the  Yeoman  Usher  of  the  Black  Bod,  and  was  desired  to  seat  her- 
self. We  are  told  that  she  *  was  dressed  in  a  black  polonaise,  vrith 
a  black-gauze  cap.  She  seemed  cheerful  and  composed  after  the 
first  shock.  While  she  was  reading  the  paper  delivered  in  to  the 
lords,  she  appeared  to  be  strongly  agitated  and  very  sensibly  affected. 
The  business  of  her  alleged  crimes  was  then  fully  gone  into ;  many 
witnesses  were  examined ;  and  the  trial,  which  excited  the  whole 
country,  lasted  five  days.  Anne  Craddock's  evidence,  that  of  Judith 
Philips,  and  others,  was  fatally  conclusive;  and  after  the  court 
adjourned  to  the  chamber  of  parliament.  Lord  Mansfield  asked  each 
peer  in  succession  whether  the  prisoner  was  or  was  not  guilty ;  and 
all  in  succession  replied,  *  Guilty,  upon  my  honour,'  save  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  who  added,  *  erroneously,  but  not  intentionally.' 

On  this  being  announced  to  her,  she  claimed  *  the  benefit  of 
the  peerage  applicable  to  the  statute.'  She  was  then  discharged 
on  paying  her  fees ;  but  on  learning  that,  as  Countess  of  Bristol, 
the  prosecutors  were  preparing  a  writ  of  ne  exeat  regno,  to  prevent 
her  quitting  England  and  to  deprive  her  of  her  property,  she  re- 
solved to  give  them  'the  sKp.'  She  ordered  her  carriage  to  be 
driven  about  the  public  thoroughfares,  and  invited  a  select  party  to 
dine  at  Kingston ;  and  while  they  were  assembling  she  was  travelling 
in  all  haste  to  Dover,  where  Harding,  the  captain  of  her  yacht,  met 
her,  and  in  an  open  boat  conveyed  her  safely  to  Calais. 

And  now  began  her  life  of  aimless  wandering.  She  repaired  to 
Borne,  where  she  found  the  palace  she  had  rented  there,  and  in 
which  she  had  left  much  property,  had  been  stripped  by  thieves  in 
her  absence ;  while  at  home  every  means  were  taken  to  set  aside 
the  will  of  the  Duke  of  Kingston.  In  a  handsome  vessel,  built  at 
her  own  expense,  and  in  which  '  there  was  a  drawing-room,  a  dining- 
parlour,  and  other  conveniences,'  and  on  board  of  which  she  put 
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several  of  the  late  duke's  most  valuable  pictures,  as  a  present  br 
the  Empress  of  Bassiay  she  sailed  for  St.  Petersburg,  where  tiie 
novelty  of  an  English  lady  '  braving  the  billows  of  the  Baltie'  ex- 
cited considerable  interest,  and  a  handsome  mansion  was  assigned  ha. 
The  empress  treated  her  with  great  distinction,  bnt  oar  ambassador 
had  to  keep  aloof  from  her  in  public.  She  purchased  an  estate  nm 
St.  Petersburg  for  12,0002.,  and  named  it  Ghudleigh,  and  there(m 
she  erected  a  distillery  for  making  brandy !  Leaving  an  English- 
man in  charge,  she  again  returned  to  Calais,  accompanied  by  a 
Bussian  colonel  with  his  wife  and  children.  The  former,  says  an  oU 
Edinburgh  Magazine,  en  route  *  took  French  leave  of  the  duchess, 
borrowing  one  of  her  watches,  merely  that  he  might  not  be  at  a  losi 
as  to  the  hour  of  the  day,  and  taking  a  couple  of  rings,  the  brillianee 
of  which  would  remind  him  of  the  charms  of  the  real  owner.'  Re- 
pairing to  Paris,  she  bought  a  residence  at  Montmartre,  with  much 
land  about  it,  and  thence  she  sent  much  game  to  the  markets; 
so  the  people  in  London  alleged  that  she  had  become  a  Bossian  dis- 
tiller and  a  French  rabbit-merchant.  In  the  latter  affair  she  had  a 
legal  dispute. 

Li  the  August  of  the  following  year,  when  she  was  at  dinner,  it 
was  announced  that  a  decision  had  been  given  against  her  concerning 
the  French  property.  She  became  greatly  agitated,  and  burst  a 
blood-vessel  internally.  She  appeared  to  recover ;  but  a  few  days 
afterwards,  on  the  26th  of  the  month,  when  about  to  rise  from  bed, 
she  complained  of  weakness,  had  some  medicine  given  her,  and  w&s 
conducted  to  a  couch. 

*  I  shall  lie  here,'  she  said ;  '  I  can  sleep,  and  after  a  sleep  I 
shall  be  entirely  recovered.' 

She  sank  gradually  back  into  a  profound  sleep,  and  from  thai 
slumber  she  never  awakened,  james  grant. 
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AT  THE  STILE 

4froM  ITnci's  (oznt  of  Witia 


The  leaves  are  growing  ruddy  as  the  sun  begins  to  dip, 

The  birds  are  twitt'ring  forth  their  evensong ; 
Little  Lucy  sits  expectant  with  her  finger  at  her  lip, — 

What  makes  her  sister  Alice  stay  so  long  ? 
There  are  butterflies  and  dragon-flies  all  ready  to  be  chased, 
There  are  daisy-chains  to  weave,  there  are  blackberries  to  taste ; 
Why  not  play  about  the  meadows  for  a  while  ? 
Why  linger,  linger,  linger  at  the  stile? 

Impatient  little  Lucy  is  a  simple-witted  mite, 

Her  sweetheart  days  are  future  joys,  'tis  clear ; 
Why  should  Harry  keep  his  arm  around  her  sister's  waist  so  tiglit  ? 

Why  make  her  blush  by  whisp'ring  in  her  ear  ? 
The  sun  will  soon  be  setting — Lucy  does  not  love  the  dark ; 
She  does  not  love  the  silent  bats  that  flit  across  the  park ; 

Since  he  met  her,  Alice  might  have  walk'd  a  mile — 
Why  linger,  linger^  linger  at  the  stile  ? 

This  dialogue,  small  Lucy,  which  seems  tedious  as  you  tarry. 

To  Alice  is  a  rather  serious  thing ; 
For  it  means  that  she  and  Harry  have  this  evening  vow'd  to  marry; 

It  means  a  cake,  lace-veil,  and  wedding-ring. 
And  when  a  little  bridesmaiden,  uncommonly  like  you. 
Comes  into  church  so  trippingly,  all  dress'd  in  white  and  blue, 
You'll  discover,  as  you  reach  the  middle  aisle, 
Why  they  linger'd,  linger'd,  linger'd  at  the  stile. 

ARTHUR  LOCKER. 


'  Thibd  Ssbies,  Vol.  VH.  F.S.  Vol.  XXVU.  K  K 
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Lounging  outside  Badley's  Hotel  at  Southampton  after  dinner, 
one  superb  August  evening — not,  indeed,  disconsolate,  like  Circe  Id 
TelemachuBf  for  the  departure  of  Ulyeses,  but  disgusted  at  the  noo- 
arrival  of  a  Mend  who  had  promised  to  meet  me  on  the  shore  of  tk 
Solent,  that  we  might  continue  together  our  adventures  farther 
a-field — there  are  worse  things,  it  may  be  admitted,  which  cooM 
have  happened  to  me  than  to  have  espied,  rapidly  striding  up  is 
full  yachtsman's  costume,  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  other  dajs, 
and' the  proprietor  of  as  trim  a  schooner  as  ever  skimmed  the  sur- 
face of  the  Mediterranean  or  entered,  not  unsuccessfully,  for  i 
Channel  race.  I  accepted  the  omen  as  auspicious ;  and  by  one  of 
those  rapid  processes  which  the  mind  in  critical  circumstances  s 
enabled  to  perform,  I  recognised  not  merely  the  chance,  but  the  c&- 
tainty,  of  a  happy  delivery.  Southampton  is  an  interesting  towB, 
and  Radley's  is  an  admirably  njanaged  institution — a  town  of  Btras^ 
partings  (what  tears  have  been  shed,  and  what  a  vmnging  of  hearts 
and  of  hands  has  there  not  been  along  each  one  of  those  thorongk- 
fares  that  lead  down  to  the  water's  side!) — an  inn,  to  borrow tk 
title  of  a  charming  volume  of  poems  by  Mr.  Mortimer  Collins,  rf 
strange  meetings.  But  in  Southampton  every  one  feels  that  he  or 
she  ought  to  be  more  or  less  a  bird  of  passage,  and  I  was  abeady 
commencing  metaphorically  to  plunge  with  some  wildness  agaitfi 
my  bars.  My  intuitive  sense  of  approaching  relief  did  not  decdve 
me,  and  my  nautical  friend  had  come  to  the  rescue.  My  hill  wis 
paid  in  a  very  few  minutes,  and  my  portmanteau  was  soon  phu^ 
on  board  the  boat  of  the  Agiq>e,  herself  andiored  a  little  off  Cowes. 
That  night  I  slept  the  sleep  of  the  peaceful  and  the  just ;  and  wbes 
at  early  mom  I  opened  iny  eyes,  I  heard  the  delicious  plash  of  tk 
wavelets  making  music  against  the  wooden  walls  of  the  yacht. 

As  there  is  no  novelty  which  could  be  imported  into  the  log« 
the  Agap6  in  her  voyage  *  round  the  Wight,'  I  may  hasten  over  tbii 
part  of  my  adventure.  The  owner  of  the  Agape  was  on  the  poin^ 
of  shaping  her  course  for  the  Cornish  coast,  and  though  the  time«t 
my  disposal  was  short,  I  was  strongly  tempted  to  accompany  to^- 
It  so  happened  that  I  found  on  board  a  copy  of  a  novel  written  by> 
very  superior  lady,  which,  if  certain  organs  of  criticism  are  to  l^^ 
trusted,  is  one  of  the  most  gifted  literary  works  of  the  age.  I  ^ 
read  that  it  abounded  in  'exquisitely  pathetic  sentiments,' that  it  to^ 
*  traversed  by  a  true  vein  of  womanly  tenderness/  and  that '  some  oi 
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its  deeoriptions  of  nfttural  scenery  were  absdtttely  perfect.'  For- 
tnnate  chance,  I  thonght,  which  presents  to  tne,  in  an  onoocupied 
moment,  such  a  treasure  of  fiction.  So  I  took  up  the  book,  and  its 
name  was  Janet  Doncaster.  You  know  who  *  Janet  Doncaster'  is  ? 
She  is  a  strong-minded  young  lady,  who  marries  a  weak*minded 
young  gentteman,  who  has  the  additional  misfortune  of  being  a  con- 
firmed dipsomaniac.  Janet  insists  upon  having  brandy-sauce  for 
some  pudding  one  day  at  dinner  during  her  honeymoon.  Her  hus- 
band protests ;  she  is  unrelenting ;  and  so  the  banquet  ends  by  the 
gentleman  taking  a  good  deal  too  much  of  the  raw  material  of  the 
fiery  relish,  and  subsiding,  in  a  state  of  helpless  inebriety,  under 
the  table.  But  the  strong-minded  wife  is  shocked  by  the  spectade 
of  her  drunken  lord  and  master ;  therefore,  as  of  course  all  true 
and  tender-hearted  women  would,  she  determines,  on  the  instant,  to 
leave  him,  to  perish  ot  delirium  tremens  as  soon  as  possible,  without 
making  a  single  effort  to  wean  him  from  the  error  of  his  ways.  She 
acts  upon  her  resolve*  supports  herself  by  translating  from  the  French 
for  London — not  managers,  but — publishers,  and  settles  in  the  New 
Forest.  Here  she  falls  in  with  an  old  flame,  a  Mr.  Forsyth,  and 
the  passion  is  renewed.  The  only  objection  is  that  her  husband 
lives,  and,  as  she  points  out  to  Mr.  Forsyth,  bigamy  is  not  to  be 
thought  of,  and  what  is  not  bigamy-is — well,  wrong.  There  is, 
however,  the  satisfactory  reflection  that  her  dipsomaniac  spouse 
must,  sooner  or  later,  drink  himself  to  death;  and  for  this  auspicious 
event  the  pair,  who  are  heartless  as  ghouls  and  passionless  as  tad- 
poles, agree  to  wait.  The  event  '  comes  off,'  and  Janet  and  Forsyth 
marry,  and  are,  one  sincerely  trusts,  unhappy  ever  after.  Queer 
morality  this,  you  will  say ;  an  admirable  perception  of  womanly 
and  wifely  duty ;  a  noble  exposition  of  that  charity  which  is  the 
crown  of  all  virtues.     But  let  that  pass. 

If,  after  I  had  laid  down  Janet  Doncaster  with  a  very  nasty  taste 
indeed  upon  my  literary  palate,  I  determined  not  to  go  quite  so  far 
west  as  Penzance,  but  to  make  my  acquaintance  with  the  scene  of 
the  abortive  amours  of  Janet  Doncaster  and  Forsyth,  it  was  not,  I 
can  assure  you,  because  I. hoped  that  I  might  happen  to  come  across 
their  flesh-and-blood  prototypes ;  but,  first,  because  I  was  struck 
vrith  some  of  the  sketches  of  New  Forest  scenery  contained  in  this 
most  objectionable  novel;  secondly,  because  I  recollected  that 
the  husband  of  the  authoi'ess  of  Janet  Doncaster  had  presented  a 
very  remarkable  petition  against  the  farther  enclosure  of  the  New 
Forest  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  had  given  some  striking  evi- 
dence relative  to  its  beauties  and  its  opportunities  before  a  Parliament- 
ary Committee ;  thirdly,  because  I  bad  not  forgotten  the  eittremely 
pretty  water-colour  sketches  of  the  New  Forest  brought  together  by 
the  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  G.  B.  Eyre.  I  had  also  another  reason  for 
wishing  to  explore  the  'sublime  sylvan  solitude  of  Hampshire.'  My 
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perfidious  Mend,  I  thought,  might  possibly  turn  up  at  LyndhsnL 
We  bad,  some  days  before,  discussed  the  scenery  round  about  Ljnd- 
hurst,  and  he,  who  knew  it  well,  had  added  that  there  was  a  com- 
fortable inn  there,  which  I  was  sure  would  constitute  an  atlatiction 
in  his  eyes.  I  therefore  requested  the  gallant  owner  of  the  Ag&pe 
to  disembark  me,  if  possible,  off  Lymington ;  and  thence  I  deter- 
mined to  proceed  leisurely  to  the  spot  whence  the  Lord  Chancellor 
of  Sir  Eobert  Peel — whom  Mr.  Disraeli  has  pronounced  *  the  most 
sagacious  man  of  this  century' — took  his  title. 

I  doubt  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  have  planned  my  itinerary 
better  than  accident,  rather  than  superior  wisdom  or  design,  prompted 
me  to  frame  mine.     A  few  miles  north  of  Lymington  you  haTe  a 
succession  of  views  of  the  most  bewitching  beauty.     Soon  after  yoa 
have  entered  the  precincts  of  the  forest — I  beUeve  the  Shakers  are 
encamped  somewhere  about  here,  but  failed  to  make  their  personal 
acquaintance — you  begin  to  lose  yourself  in  a  maze  of  green  paths, 
densely  overarched  by  trees.     But  just  at  the  moment  when  joo 
fancy  that  the  forest's  labyrinth  is  most  desperately  inexplicable, 
you  find  timber  and  brushwood  cleared  away  as  if  by  magic,  and 
yourself  standing  upon  a  heathery  eminence,  from  whence,  right, 
left,  and  in  front  of  you,  are  vistas,  up  whose  depths  comes,  glancing 
and  gleaming,  the  sunlit  vision  of  the  Channel's  foam-flecked  bine. 
Perhaps,  to  catch  the  plenitude  of  the  picturesque  effect,  one  should 
be  journeying,  not  inland  from,  but  coastwards  to,  the  water.    Then 
the  coup  d'ceil  would  be  perfect ;  and,  like  the  soldiers  of  Xenophon, 
pleasantly  wearied  after  a  ten  miles'  tramp,  one  might  say,  with 
something  of  the  gratitude  of  enthusiasm  in  one's  tones,   '  Behold 
the  sea !'     I  question  whether  any  one  can  enjoy,  as  ftilly  as  he 
ought,  the  scenery  of  the  New  Forest,  or,  indeed,  the  woodland 
scenery  of  England  generally,  unless  he  has  first  made  something 
like  a  study  of  the  varieties  and  shapes  of  trees.     The  trees  of  the 
New  Forest  are  noble,  no  doubt ;  but  he  who  expects  to  find  on 
every  hand  commanding  altitude,  or  even  an  extraordinary  expanse 
of  leafy  growth,  will  be  disappointed.     There  nmst,  one  knows,  he 
oaks  there  more  than  five  hundred  years  old,  and  rich  the  foliage, 
and  stately  the  configuration  of  these  is  ;  but  their  height  is  ovlj 
moderate,  or  it  may  be  that  the  symmetry  of  their  grouping  dimi- 
nishes somewhat  of  their  elevation.     It  is  generally  said  that  in  no 
part  of  England — ^which  is,  I  suppose,  but  another  way  of  saying  in 
no  part  of  the  world — are  trees  more  shapely.     Certainly  I  have 
never  elsewhere  witnessed  anything  like  the  effect  produced  by  the 
juxtaposition  of  the  different  varieties  of  trees ;  and  just  as  I  shonld 
advise  any  one  who  was  about  to  settle  down  for  the  residue  of  his 
days  in  an  ordinary  country  village  to  make  White's  Natural  Eii- 
tory  of  Selbome  his  perpetual  vade-mecum,  imbibing,  as  he  surely 
will,  from  its  delectable  pages  the  spirit  of  happy  content  with  his 
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lot  of  mral  seclnsion,  as  well  as  acqniring  a  habit  of  dwelling  ten- 
derly and  earnestly  on  the  most  ordinary  phenomena  of  natore, — so 
I  am  convinced  that,  to  extract  from  the  New  Forest  all  the  enjoy- 
ment which  it  is  capable  of  affording,  one  should  know  almost  by 
heart  one's  Gilpin  On  Forest  Scenery. 

Never  did  man  yet  write  so  affectionately,  so  gracefully,  and  so 
truthfully  on  trees  and  their  idiosyncrasies  as  the  good  minister  who 
for  thirty-five  years  was  vicar  of  Boldre.  He  speaks  of  them  with  a 
courtesy  and  a  kindness  as  if  they  were  sentient  and  intelligent 
animals  rather  than  dumb  inanimate  objects.  When  he  criticises 
their  defects,  it  is  with  a  tenderness  as  it  he  feared  to  cause  them 
personal  offence  or  hurt.  When  he  expatiates  on  the  diseases  to 
which  they  are  subject,  it  is  with  more  of  unaffected  sympathy  than 
the  medical  savant  ever  condescends  to  bestow  upon  the  maladies 
of  suffering  humanity.  To  the  ordinary  eye  there  may  appear  little 
or  no  difference  between  the  various  members  of  the  same  species 
of  trees  provided  they  display  an  equality  of  size.  Not  so  to  kind 
Mr.  Gilpin.  There  exist,  he  would  fain  persuade  us,  the  same  con- 
trasts among  trees  that  there  do  among  the  members  of  the  human 
race ;  and  he  adds,  just  as  it  is  possible  to  lay  down  certain  canons 
of  beauty  in  the  human  face,  form,  or  character,  so  can  there  be 
enumerated  certain  inflexible  conditions,  apart  from  compliance  to 
which  sylvan  beauty  cannot  exist.  Not  only  must  trees  have  form, 
lightness,  a  proper  balance ;  not  only  must  they  have  suitability  of 
situation ;  but  there  must  be  a  certain  benevolence  in  their  general 
expression,  there  must  be  a  certain  veining  in  their  bark,  a  certain 
character  about  their  roots — not,  he  tells  us,  that  their  roots  should 
recall  the  extravagantly  fantastic  beauty,  of  which  Pliny  tells  us, 
in  the  Hercynian  Forest — and  there  must  be,  finally,  a  certain 
*  susceptibility  of  motion  which  is  capable  at  least  of  being  a 
considerable  source  of  beauty.  The  waving  heads  of  some,  and  the 
undulation  of  others,  give  a  continual  variety  to  their  forms.  In 
nature  the  motion  of  trees  is  certainly  a  circumstance  of  great 
beauty.     Shakespeare  formerly  made  the  observation : 

''Things  in  motion  sooner  catch  the  eye 
Than  what  stirs  not." '  r 

But  temptation  as  it  is  to  follow  amiable  and  accomplished  Mr. 
Gilpin  into  his  loving  disquisition  on  the  oak,  on  the  lace  oak,  on 
the  black  bark  oak,  on  the  ash  and  the  elm,  on  the  plum  and  the 
poplars,  on  the  spray  of  trees,  on  their  leaf  and  blossom,  we  must  for- 
bear, however  much  we  desire  to  extract  passages  like  the  following : 
'  If  a  man  were  disposed  to  moralise,  the  ramifications  of  a  thriv- 
ing tree  afford  a  good  theme.  Nothing  gives  a  happier  idea  of  busy 
life.  Industry  and  activity  pervade  every  part.  Wherever  an 
opening,  how  minute  soever,  appears,  there  some  little  knot  of  busy 
adventurers  push  in  and  form  a  settlement,  so  that  the  whole  is 
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ererywhere  fall  and  complete.  There,  too,  as  ia  common  in  aU 
commumties,  are  many  little  elbowings,  joBtlinge,  thwarting,  and 
oppositions,  in  which  some  gain  and  others  lose.' 

Pleasant  as  it  wonld  be  to  dwell  upon  a  host  of  sneh  other  extracts 
as  these,  one  must  renounce  the  fascination.  I  will  only  add  this^ 
that  Mr.  Gilpin's  Observations  on  Forest  Scenery  are  really  to 
English  woodlands  what  the  Georgics  of  Yirgil  are  to  Italian  agri- 
cultore.  I  can  imagine  no  intellectnal  preparation  for  a  life  of 
rural  retirement  complete  without  the  study  of  the  Observations 
in  addition  to  ETelyn's  Sylva;  and  I  am  sure  that  those  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  hard-labouring  men,  who  cannot  follow  all 
the  world  and  his  wife  out  of  town,  will  be  able  fairly  to  reaUse  the 
delights  of  a  sylvan  bolide^,  if  they  choose  to  dip  into  these  be* 
witching  volumes. 

Meanwhile  the  reader  will  be  good  enough  to  suppose  tiiat  I 
have  passed  the  village  of  which  the  benevolent  and  instructive  Mr. 
Gilpin  was  vicar  for  thirty-five  years,  founding  during  the  long  period 
of  his  incumbency  two  schools  for  boys  and  girls.  Boldre  church,  in 
which  Southey — whose  name,  from  his  constant  assodiation  with  the 
district,  is  still  clarium  et  venerabile  on  the  Hampshire  seaboard — 
married  Catherine  Bowles,  and  Vicar's  Hill,  the  parsonage  house, 
lie  on  my  right  as  I  am  making  my  way  at  a  good  swinging  pace,  to 
recover  the  time  lost  in  lounging  over  forest  scenery,  to  Brocken- 
hurst.  My  path  lies  across  a  wild  open  heath,  skirted  here  and 
there  by  the  distant  wood.  It  is  worth  while  looking  down  for  a 
moment  on  the  varied  prospect  spread  beneath  one's  feet :  it  is  the 
kind  of  view  which  would  deUgfat  a  painter's  heart,  with  no  feature 
that  a  view  should  possess  omitted ;  foreground,  middle-ground, 
and  distance,  all  there — the  estuary  of  the  Lymington  River, 
the  winding  valley,  and  beyond,  the  steep  downs  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  the  shining  levels  of  the  sea.  Brockenhurst  may  be 
said  to  guard  the  portals  of  the  forest,  and  to  mark  the  entrance  to 
those  glades  and  soUtudes  in  which  the  modem  Jaqoes  might  m^ke 
his  home — a  sylvan  village  lying  in  a  deep  combe,  with  lawns  and 
trimly-ordered  cottage  gardens  (such  cottages  and  such  cottage  gar- 
dens as  Hampshire  alone  can  show),  while  in  the  background  rise 
the  dense  woods.  '  I  do  not  doubt,'  says  Gilpin,  speaking  of  the 
oaks  which  are  in  the  pcurk  of  Mr.  Morant,  one  of  the  forest  free- 
holders, '  that  chronicle  on  their  furrowed  trunks  ages  before  the 
Conquest.'  One  can. readily  believe  it;  for  if  ever  antiquity  found 
its  monument  in  bark,  it  is  in  the  bark  of  those  syhan  giants  which 
stand  in  Brockenhurst  Park.  Speaking  of  the  'melancholy  Jaques,* 
I  am  not  certain  that  I  da  not  see  him  before  me.  There  is  a  £Drm 
recumbent  beneath  yonder  plane-tree — it  is  not  a  pltuie-tvee,  but  it 
ought  to  be — which  I  recognise ;  it  is  none  other  than  the  firiend 
who  played  me  £alse  at  Southampton,  imd  his  first  words  are  not 
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those  of  contrite  apology,  but  of  querulous  interrogation  :  *Have  you 
got  a  light  V  He  then  proceed  to  suggest  lunch,  and  informs  me 
that  there  is  a  comfortable  inn  close  by ;  and  while  we  are  discuss- 
ing that  meal  we  decide  upon  our  route.  At  first  he  insisted  upon 
making  straight  for  Bingwood :  he  had,  he  said,  tumbled  from  the 
clouds,  and  was  stiff  with  the  effects  of  his  fall ;  but  yielding  to  my 
representations,  he  consented  to  accompany  me  to  Lyndhurst. 

Nothing  could  be  more  exquisite  than  the  walk  firom  Brocken- 
hurst  to  Lyndhurst,  and  nothing,  I  fancy,  better  calculated,  in  a 
short  space,  to  give  one  a  fair  idea  of  the  scenery  of  the  New  Forest. 
As  you  ride  towards  Lyndhurst  '  the  woods' — the  language  is  Gil- 
pin's— '  receive  you  in  a  noble  vista,  in  which  form  the  road  is  cut 
through  the  forest.  A  winding  road  through  a  wood  has  undoubt- 
edly more  beauty  than  a  vista;  and  in  a  smaller  scene  we  always  wish 
to  find  it,  and  even  reproach  the  vista  whenever  it  occurs ;  but  through 
a  vast  forest  the  vista  is  in  better  taste ;  though  I  do  not  in  the  least 
apprehend  we  are  under  obligations  on  this  score  to  the  surveyor  of 
the  highways.  He  took  the  direct  road,  which  happened  on  this 
occasion  to  be  the  line  of  beauty ;  on  other  occasions,  under  the 
same  principle,  he  had  missed  it ;  but  here  it  suits  the  qualities  of 
the  scene,  and  shows  the  depth  of  the  forest  and  the  vastness  of  the 
woods  to  more  advantage.'  Along  this  same  '  line  of  beauty'  are  we 
now  advancing,  and  at  erery  step  you  perceive  that  Gilpin's  enthu- 
siasm is  more  than  justified.  Perhaps  it  is  the  infinite  variety  of 
trees  and  the  marvellous  blending  of  their  tints  which  lend  the 
chief  charm  to  these  broken  groves  that  lie  on  our  right ;  perhaps 
it  is  the  contrast  between  them  and  the  continuous  woods  on  our 
left  which  is  the  secret  cause  of  the  bewitching  loveliness  of  the 
spot;  or  is  it  the  sight  of  those  lawns  of  emerald  turf,  traversed  here 
and  there  by  a  silver  stream,  or  here  rising  into  hillocks  round 
which  the  rabbits  gambol,  while  at  our  approach  a  timid  squirrel 
runs  up  the  trunk  of  some  neighbouring  tree,  and  is  lost  in  the 
thick  foliage  above  ?  or  is  it  the  delightful  sensation  given  by  the 
elastic  turf  beneath  our  feet,  or  by  the  breeze  sweetly  scented  with 
the  odours  of  fir  and  gorse?  or  the  glorious  expanse  of  those 
purple  masses  of  heather  which  alternate  with  the  pure  emerald  of 
the  grass,  or  the  deep  blue  sky  overhead,  or  the  golden  sunlight  ? 
or  is  it  not  rather  the  combination  of  all  these  blessings  which 
induces  the  pilgrim,  at  this  stage  in  his  journey,  to  '  rest  and  be 
thankful,'  to  stretch  himself  cespite  vividi,  and  to  take  no  heed  of 
time,  as  he  listens  to  the  chorus  of  sweet  sounds,  and  inhales  the 
wealth  of  fragrant  odours  ? 

But  the  day  is  far  spent,  and  the  lengthening  shadows  tell  us 
that  the  night  is  at  hand.  Here,  however,  we  are  at  Lyndhurst, 
the  eapital  of  the  forest,  the  residence  of  the  Lord  Warden.  There 
iff  nothing  specially  regal  in  the  building,  which  is  called  '  the  King's 
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Lodge.'  Yon  may  see  here,  if  you  have  the  eye  of  faith,  the  stitiiip 
in  which  was  the  foot  of  William  Rufiis  when  the  arrow  of  Walter 
Tjrrel  pierced  his  side ;  and  you  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  re- 
flecting that  yon  are  standing  upon  the  same  ground  as  his 
Majesty  George  III.  in  1789 — the  first  sovereign  since  Charles  IL 
who  visited  the  forest,  en  route  to  Weymouth.  *  His  Majesty  and 
the  royal  family,'  says  the  contemporary  chronicler  of  the  interest- 
ing event  '  (for  the  Queen  and  three  of  the  Princesses  were  with 
him),  at  first  dined  in  public  by  throwing  the  windows  open  and 
admitting  the  crowd  within  the  railed  lawn;  but  as  the  populace 
became  rather  riotous  in  their  joy,  there  was  a  necessity  to  exclude 
them.  The  royal  family,  however,  walk  abroad  in  the  forest  every 
evening.  The  King  spends  his  mornings  in  riding,  and  as  he 
rides  fast  he  sees  the  greatest  part  of  the  forest,  and  seems  so 
much  pleased  with  it  that  he  will  continue  at  Lyndhurst  (poorly  as 
he  is  there  accommodated)  till  Tuesday  following.'  Exactly  nine- 
teen years  after  this,  on  the  22d  July  1818,  it  pleased  his  Eoyal 
Highness  the  late  Duke  of  York,  who  had  taken  a  journey  into 
Hampshire  to  settle  various  matters  respecting  forest  rights,  to 
honour  the  gentlemen  of  the  New  Forest  Hunt  at  a  grand  enter- 
tainment, given  by  them  at  the  'Bang's  Head,'  Lyndharst.  'As 
Lord  Warden,'  we  are  informed  by  the  authentic  narrative  of  the 
occurrence,  '  his  Boyal  Highness  condescended  to  express  the  high- 
est satisfaction  at  his  reception  on  this  occasion.  The  Earl  of 
Cavan  and  Viscount  Palmerston  officiated  as  president  and  vice-pre- 
sident, and  the  company  consisted  of  a  number  of  highly-distin- 
guished individuals.  All  the  villagers  appeared  dressed  in  their 
holiday  clothes  to  witness  the  Duke's  arrival.  Mr.  Nicoll  had 
his  fine  pack  of  hounds  with  the  whippers-in  displayed  in  the  lawn 
before  the  house ;  and  the  whole  scene  was  extremely  animated  and 
interesting.'  Lyndhurst  has  other  associations  than  these.  Near 
Lyndhurst  it  waa  that  there  resided,  when  he  was  engaged  in  his 
official  duties  as  keeper  of  the  forest,  a  most  remarkable  character, 
Henry  Hastings,  second  son  of  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon.  In  Dor- 
setshire, where  he  had  a  fine  estate  at  Woodlands,  his  nearest 
neighbour  was  the  Lord  Chancellor  Cooper,  the  first  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury. It  was  impossible  for  two  men  to  be  more  dissimilar  in 
tastes  and  character  than  the  author  of  the  Characteristics  and 
Mr.  Hastings ;  moreover,  they  differed  in  politics,  and  had  small 
love  for  each  other's  persons.  Of  Mr.  Hastings  Lord  Sfaaftesbnr; 
has  written  the  following  account,  which  is  certainly  graphic :  *  Mr. 
Hastings  was  low  of  stature,  but  very  strong  and  very  active,  of  a 
ruddy  complexion,  with  flaxen  hair;  his  clothes  were  always  of  green 
cloth.  His  house  was  of  the  old  fashion,  in  the  midst  of  a  large 
park,  well  stocked  with  deer,  rabbits,  and  fish-ponds.  He  had  a 
long  narrow  bowling-green  in  it,  and  used  to  play  with  round  sand 
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bowls;  here  too  he  had  a  banqneting-room  built,  like  a  stand,  in  a 
large  tree.  He  kept  all  sorts  of  hounds,  that  ran  buck,  fox,  hare, 
otter,  and  badger;  and  had  hawks  of  all  kinds,  both  long-  and  short- 
winged.  His  great  hall  was  commonly  strewed  with  marrow-bones, 
and  full  of  hawk  perches,  hounds,  spaniels,  and  terriers ;  the  upper 
end  of  it  was  hung  with  fox-skins,  of  this  and  the  last  year's  killing; 
here  and  there  a  polecat  was  intermixed,  and  hunters'  poles  in  great 
abundance.  The  parlour  was  a  large  room,  completely  furnished  in 
the  same  style ;  on  a  broad  hearth,  paved  with  brick,  lay  some  of 
the  choicest  terriers,  hounds,  and  spaniels  :  one  or  two  of  the  great 
chairs  had  litters  of  cats  in  them,  which  were  not  to  be  disturbed  ; 
of  these  three  or  four  always  attended  him  at  dinner,  and  a  little 
white  wand  lay  by  his  trencher,  to  defend  it,  if  they  were  too  trou- 
blesome. In  the  windows,  which  were  very  large,  lay  his  arms, 
crossbows,  and  other  accoutrements ;  the  comers  of  the  room  were 
filled  with  his  best  hunting  and  hawking  poles :  his  oyster-table 
stood  at  the  lower  end  of  the  room,  which  was  in  constant  use  twice 
a-day,  all  the  year  round ;  for  he  never  failed  to  eat  oysters  both  at 
dinner  and  supper,  with  which  the  neighbouring  town  of  Pool 
supplied  him.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  room  stood  a  small  table, 
with  a  double  desk,  one  side  of  which  held  a  Church  Bible,  the  other 
the  Book  of  Martyrs ;  on  diflferent  tables  in  the  room  lay  hawks' 
hoods,  bells,  old  hats  with  their  crowns  thrust  in,  full  of  pheasants' 
eggs,  letters,  dice,  cards,  and  store  of  tobacco-pipes.  At  the  end  of 
the  room  was  a  door  which  opened  into  a  closet,  where  stood  bottles 
of  strong  beer  and  wine,  which  never  came  out  but  in  single  glasses, 
which  was  the  rule  of  the  house,  for  he  never  exceeded  himself  nor 
permitted  others  to  exceed.  Answering  to  this  closet  was  a  door 
into  an  old  chapel,  which  had  been  long  disused  for  devotion ;  but 
in  the  pulpit,  as  the  safest  place,  was  always '  to  be  found  a  cold 
chine  of  beef,  a  venison  pasty,  a  gammon  of  bacon,  or  a  great  apple 
pie,  with  thick  crust,  well  baked.  His  table  cost  him  not  much, 
though  it  was  good  to  eat  at ;  his  sports  supplied  all  but  beef  and 
mutton,  except  on  Fridays,  when  he  had  the  best  offish.  He  never 
wanted  a  London  pudding,  and  he  always  sung  it  in  with  "  My  part 
lies  there  in  a'.  "  He  drank  a  glass  or  two  of  wine  at  meals,  put 
syrup  of  gilly-flowers  into  his  sack,  and  had  always  a  wine-glass  of 
small  beer  standing  by  him,  which  he  often  stirred  about  with  rose- 
mary. He  lived  to  be  a  hundred,  and  never  lost  his  eyesight  or 
nsed  spectacles.  He  got  on  horseback  without  help,  and  rode  to 
the  death  of  the  stag  till  he  was  past  fourscore.'  What  a  study 
might  be  found  in  tiiese  sentences  for  the  brush  of  Mr.  Ward  or 
Mr.  Leslie ! 

For  what  I  have  yet  to  say  about  the  New  Forest  I  shall  chiefly 
draw  on  the  parliamentary  Blue  Book  to  which  I  have  above  made 
reference.     Were  I  to  describe  in  detail  the  successive  features  of 
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the  manrelloas  sylvan  gallery  of  nature  in  the  walk  between  Lyni- 
hurst  and  Ringwood,  I  fear  I  should  bat  be  repeating  much  of  wkii 
I  have  already  written.  As  one  commences  to  descend  the  road  whidi, 
running  across  a  broad  heath,  leads  to  Ringwood,  one  passes  wbii 
there  is  yeiy  little  doubt  is  the  exact  spot  on  which  Rufus  was  shot 
The  circumstantial  evidence  is  ingeniously  mentioned  by  Gri^: 
*  History  informs  us  the  diversion  of  the  day  was  now  over,  the  son 
was  declining,  and  William,  dismounting  his  horse,  was  enjoying  & 
moment's  rest  after  the  fatigue  of  the  chase,  when  a  stag  dartei 
suddenly  across  the  heath.  The  King,  turning  towards  it,  and  lifting 
his  hand  to  screen  his  eyes  from  the  sun,  at  that  moment  received 
the  arrow.  The  scene  is  a  sweet  sequestered  bottom,  open  to  the 
west,  where  the  comer  of  a  heath  sinks  gently  into  it ;  but  sheltered 
on  the  east  by  a  beechen  grove,  and  on  every  other  side  by  dumps 
of  trees,  forming  an  irregular  screen  around  it,  among  whidi  are 
several  winding  avenues  of  green  sward.  It  is  the  very  place  whew 
a  person  heated  by  toil  might  be  allured  to  stop  for  a  moment's 
repose.  But  the  chief  circumstance  of  evidence  is,  that  as  the  plflee 
is  open  only  to  the  west,  where  the  heath  was  never  probably  covered 
with  wood,  the  King  would  there  have  been  incommoded  by  an 
evening  sun.'  Passing  by  what  can  be  at  best  but  conjecture,  M 
me  come  to  my  Blue  Book.  Early  in  the  present  year  a  select 
Parliamentary  Committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  and  report 
upon  the  present  condition  of  affairs  in  the  New  Forest,  into  the 
operation  of  the  Deer  Removal  Act,  1851,  and  particularly  into  the 
exercise  and  effect  of  the  powers  of  enclosure  given  by  that  Act.  It 
had  long  since  been  plain  that  if  private  individuals  and  the  Crown 
were  to  have  practicdly  unlimited  right  of  enclosure,  the  New  Fore^ 
must  in  the  course  of  time  lose  all  its  distinctive  beauty.  Of  late 
years  these  encroachments  have  been  proceeding  at  an  alarming 
rate.  Last  session  Mr.  Fawcett  presented  a  petition,  signed  by  the 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  by  nineteen  Royal  Academidans, 
and  by  twelve  Associates  of  the  Academy,  in  which,  '  looking  at  it 
as  a  question  of  art,  they  most  earnestly  entreat  that  the  House 
will  not  do  anything  which  would  in  the  least  degree  destroy  the 
forest ;  they  expressed  the  (pinion  that  in  it  they  possessed  a  paik 
of  unequalled  beauty ;  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  plaeea, 
not  only  in  England,  but  even  in  Europe ;  that  it  was  one  of  the 
best  possible  schools  for  art  that  the  nation  could  possess.'  A 
similar  petition  was  presented,  signed  by  all  the  influential  memben 
and  associates  of  the  Society  of  Water  Colour  Paintars;  aoii  a 
third,  signed  by  many  of  the  meet  distinguished  persons  in 
literature  and  science  in  this  country — by  Mr.  Browning,  by  Mr. 
Carlyle,  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  the  three  keepers  of  the  scien- 
tiflc  collection  at  the  British  Museum,  Cardinal  Maiming,  MoBsigiff 
Capel,  by  many  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  of  different  pdities, 
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and  many  of  the  le«4iBg  clergy,  '  all  of  whom  exjurea^  their  atr<mg 
opinion  of  the  vast  importanee,  in  a  national  p<»nt  of  view,  of 
preserving  the  forest,  not  only  because  it  would  conduce  to  the  health 
and  enjoyment  of  the  people,  but  would  siacy  afibrd  an  admirable 
oppeartunity  for  the  oultivation  of  art,  entomology,  botany,  and  other 

It  is  agreeable  to  find  that  an  apostle  of  the  hardest  and  most 
soieBtific  school  of  political  economy  can  derelop  so  much  enthusiasm 
on  such  a  subject  as  Professor  F&wcett.  '  I  can,'  he  says  before  the 
GoQUBittee,  '  only  express  an  opinion  as  one  of  the  public,  who  feel 
that  if  they  lost  this  forest  the  same  kind  of  injury  would  be  inflicted 
on  them  as  a  gentl^Daan  would  feel  if  a  park  surrounding  his  house 
ware  destroyed,  or  its  characteristic  beauty  ruined.  I  have  never  had 
any  land  of  my  own,  and  I  never  expect  any ;  but  I  can  go  down  and 
stay  in  the  New  Forest,  and  take  lodgings  which  are  very  cheap ;  and 
I  feel  at  once  that  I  have  as  much  enjoyment  out  of  this  national 
paa^  as  any  nobleman  can  get  from  the  most  magnificent  private 
park  in  England.'  And  now  let  us  hear  Mr.  George  Edward 
Briscoe  Eyre,  who,  as  one  who  has  seen  the  forests  of  every  zone, 
the  tem|terate  and  the  torrid,  on  both  sides  of  the  equator,  may  be 
allowed  to  know  something  i^ut  trees.  ^I  did  not,'  he  says, 
half  appreciate  the  New  Forest  until  I  had  travelled,  but  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  now  that  there  is  nothing  like  it  anywhere  else  in 
the  world,  taking  the  forest  in  its  natural  state ;  that  such  is  the 
opinion  of  most  travellers,  British  and  foreign,  and  also  the  opinion 
of  British  and  foreign  artists.  ...  A  German  forest  differs  only 
from  a  cropped  field  in  that  it  has  cropped  trees  instead  of  cropped 
smaller  vegetables ;  it  consists  simply  of  patches  of  this  tree,  that 
tree,  or  the  other  trees,  one  series  following  another  in  regular  rota- 
tion ;  the  efiect  is  simply  that  the  wood  is  monotonous ;  it  is  clear 
there  is  no  chance  for  any  tree  to  assume  any  individuality,  and 
therefore  there  is  no  jpicturesquenessJ*  Rem  acu  tetigisti,  Mr. 
Eyre.  How  that  remark  would  have  delighted  the  heart  of  Mr. 
Gilpin !  It  is  because  the  New  Forest  trees  have  elbow  room  that 
their  grace  is  so  bewitching: 

*  Sweet  was  the  scene :  apart  the  cedars  stood, 
A  sunny  islet  opened  in  the  wood.* 
For  cedars  substitute  some  other  species  of  sylvan  growth,  and  you 
have  the  secret  of  the  beauty  of  the  New  Forest.  It  is  '  these 
sunny  islets,'  these  open  spaces,  which  are  the  crowning  and  dis- 
tinctive beauty  of  the  whole.  Tourists  are  not  the  only  persons 
who  visit  the  New  Forest.  If  in  1874  the  number  of  pleasure 
pilgrims  from  a  distance  was  18,066,  more  than  thrice  that  number 
of  hard-toiling  men  and  women  kept  holiday  under  its  boughs  from 
the  contiguous  towns  of  Salisbury  and  Southampton.  The  beauty 
of  the  forest  is  the  creation  of  centuries,  and  if  any  one  wishes  to 
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know  how  intense  and  peculiar  the  charm  of  that  beanty  is,  let  him 
follow  Mr.  Fawcett's  example,  and  take  the  train  to  Brockenhnrsty 
and  gaze  upon  the  groaps  of  various  trees  in  the  golden  glow  of 
their  antnmnal  splendonr,  upon  the  open  lawns,  and  the  flowery 
dells,  and  then  ask  himself  whether  it  wonld  not  be  as  impossible 
by  an  expenditure  of  money  to  restore  the  New  Forest  as  to  restore 
a  Cartoon  of  Raphael. 

It  would  be  ungrateful  if  I  were  to  conclude  this  paper  without 
special  mention  of  Ringwood,  a  delightfiil  town,  with  surely  the 
most  comfortable  coxmtry  inn  in  England — ^the  White  Hart — ^where 
I  have  spent  many  an  agreeable  and,  I  may  add,  an  industrioos 
hour.  The  walk  from  Ringwood  to  Christ  Church  is  exquisitely 
pretty.  Of  Christ  Church  and  its  glorious  old  minster  I  will  say 
nothing.  Let  me  record  the  quaintest  epitaph  I  have  ever  seen, 
which  I  deciphered  on  a  venerable  stone  in  the  churchyard.  Its 
date  is  1681,  and  it  runs  thus:  ^At  the  Ester  end  of  this  free 
stone  there  doeth  ly  the  lettel  bone  of  Water  Spurrer,  That  fien 
boy,  who  was  his  friends  only  joy.  He  was  dround  at  Higham 
Bridge.'  The  accepted  interpretation  of  this  quaint  phraseology  is, 
that  the  body  of  the  unfortunate  child  was  only  discovered  in  an 
advanced  state  of  decomposition  some  months  after  the  accident 
recorded  had  occurred. 

T.  H.  S.  ESOOTT. 
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The  jubilee  year  of  railways  has  approached.  The  fiftieth  year  has 
arrived  since  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Bailway  was  opened, 
and  the  iron  monster  signalised  his  holocaustic  propensities  by 
claiming  as  his  first  victim  no  less  a  person  than  Mr.  Hnskisson, 
the  chairman  of  the  line.  Already  the  sounds  are  heard  of  a  great 
commemoration,  at  which,  in  grand  procession,  will  move  both  the 
first  locomotive  and  its  mighty  successors,  the  powerfdl  engines  of 
our  own  day. 

There  are  not  many  now  living  wno  can  remember  the  inaugura-' 
tion,  fraught  with  such  momentous  consequences  to  the  whole  human 
race.  But  few  remember  who  do  not  read  their  Hansard  the  extra- 
ordinary opposition  from  the  most  scientific  men  of  the  age,  as  well 
as  from  vested  interests,  and  more  than  all  from  prejudice — the 
universal  buffer — with  which  the  proposals  of  Stephenson  were  met. 
They  are,  however,  written  in  the  chronicles,  and  it  would  do  great 
good  to  many  men  to  read  them.  They  would  see  how  that  which 
was  impossible  came  to  pass,  and  how  that  which  '  never  could  be' 
—is! 

Exactly  twenty  years  passed  away,  and  a  new  battle-field  ap- 
peared. What  an  old  fogey  the  bright  young  striplings  of  the  day 
think  a  man  who  talks  of  '45  !  And  yet  how  the  events  of  that 
period  are  burned  into  the  brain  of  those  who  lived  through  the  time  ! 
Various,  indeed,  are  the  experiences  of  that  epoch,  various  as  the 
men — ay,  and  women  too — who  then  lived. 

It  is  worth  the  while  of  any  one  who  takes  interest  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  resources  of  his  country  to  consult  the  newspaper 
files  of  that  period.  Each  morning  brought  to  the  light  haKa  dozen 
schemes.  Lists  of  provisional  committee-men  occupied  columns  of 
type.  One  prospectus  was  particularly  notable  at  the  time.  It  had 
at  least  250  names,  but  you  would  have  to  go  half-way  through  it  be- 
fore you  arrived  at  an  esquire.  Earls,  marquises,  barons,  and  baronets 
headed  a  Ust  followed  by  army,  navy,  and  local  magnates.  The  fever 
gathered  strength  as  the  year  advanced.  Men  whose  houses  were  in 
St.  James's  and  Pall  Mall  were  seen  dodging  about  the  City.  Par- 
liament adjourned  only  to  give  the  members  and  their  friends  more 
^time  for  Capel-court.  The  grouse  called  in  vain,  and  the  partridges, 
and  even  the  pheasants,  had  two  or  three  months  more  life  that  year. 
The  talk  at  dinner  was  of  railways.  Fair  girls  in  the  dance  asked 
their  partners  what  they  thought  of  this  or  that  project,  and  the 
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streets  throughout  the  City  echoed  with  the  monosyllable  ^  scrip.' 
Fair  women  smiled  their  sweetest  upon  young  committee-men,  that 
their  applications  might  be  specially '  marked'  for  allotment ;  and  evexL 
the  hearts  of  secretaries  were  attacked  by  female  wiles  to  secure  the 
much-coveted  allotment  letter. 

It  was  a  wonderful  time  for  clerks.  Solicitors  and  accountants 
actually  waited  at  oflBce-doors,  pouncing  upon  those  who  had  already 
worked  all  day,  and  enlisting  them  for  the  coming  night.  If  ever 
England  was  mad  it  was  tiien. 

The  cold  months  of  the  year  came  and  subdued  the  fever — an^^iei, 
the  requisitions  of  Parliament  in  the  way  of '  standing  orders'  made 
it  too  late  for  new  schemes.  But  just  at  this  moment  the  levi- 
athan of  the  press  came  down  with  a  leader  one  morning,  and  '  sat 
upon'  everything — everything :  no  matter  what.  The  whole  railway 
system  was  attacked.  Two  days  afterwards  a  trimming  leader 
'  was  written,  fixing  the  former  observations  on  the  new  schemes 
and  letting  out  the  established  lines  from  its  strictures.  The  effect 
was  what  might  have  been  expected.  It  was  very  much  like  putting 
a  rope  across  the  hill  after  the  horses  have  passed  the  Derby  win- 
ning-post. The  race  is  run,  but  the  horses  come  to  grief.  The 
mania  was  over,  and  men  were  settling  down  to  put  their  afEairs  in 
order.  The  deader'  came,  and  scattered  panic  and  loss  in  every 
direction. 

Now  what  did  it  all  mean  ?  It  meant  the  network  of  railways 
which  now  cover  our  land.  To  that  which  is  called  the  rwlway 
mania  we  owe  our  present  railway  system.  Granted  that  it  might 
have  been  laid  down  more  methodically ;  our  answer  is,  but  for  the 
mania  it  would  not  have  been  laid  down  at  all,  or  not  for  another 
generation.  Improvements  never  come  but  by  the  enthusiastic ;  as 
soon  as  they  are  seen  to  be  prosperous  and  appreciated,  they  have 
imitators,  until  people  throughout  the  country  are  aroused  from  their 
previous  lethargy  to  take  advantage  of  an  opportunity  of  investing 
at  a  better  rate  of  interest  than  they  ordinarily  get.  Then  comes 
Mr.  Sobersides,  and  announces  that  they  are  committing  themselves 
to  such  and  such  a  number  of  millions,  and  that  they  are  bH  going 
to  immortal  smash.  None  are  so  given  to  panic  as  those  who  have 
little  expOTience  of  commercial  affairs,  and  such  ore  the  exceptional 
persons  who  rush  to  the  fore  whenever  a  mania  sets^  in.  They  are 
sure  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  these  untpld  mil- 
lions which  Mr.  Sobersides  dangles  befmre  their  eyes,  and  the  only 
effect  of  his  wonderful  luculwrations  is  to  injure  jjinnoeent  people  and 
fill  the  pockets  of  the  more  wary.  The  vaticinations  of  these  pro- 
phets appear  to  be  on  a  par  with  those  who  predicted  the  ruin  of 
France  because  it  had  two  milliards  to  pay  to  Germany.  The 
Emperor  of  Germany  thought  he  bad  cut  the  daws  of  the  eagte  'or 
a  consideraUe  time.     But  the  milliards  were  paid  with  alaciity  by 
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a  coontty  anxious  only  to  get  rid  of  the  foot  of  the  invader,  and  it 
is  reported  now  that  Bismarck  is  regretting  that  he  asked  only  that 
which  seemed  to  cost  France  so  little. 

The  railway  mania  was  to  have  rained  OTerybody.  Bnt  it  didn't. 
On  the  contrary,  it  appears  every  line  found  its  level.  For  by  look- 
ing carefully  over  the  schemes  of  that  period  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  are  very  few  proposed  lines  that  have  not '  been  carried  out  in 
one  way  or  another.  At  the  end  of  thirty  years,  however,  we  can 
afford  to  look  on  these  things  with  calmness,  and  to  forgive  one 
another  for  many  mistakes  then  made. 

Let  us  follow,  in  illustration  of  what  we  have  said,  the  fortunes 
of  the  Midland  Bailway,  and  others  may  be  judged  of  by  this 
example. 

This  railway  is  an  amalgamation  of  three  companies :  the  Mid- 
land Goimties,  the  North  Midland,  and  the  Birmingham  luid  Derby. 
The  Midland  Counties  ran  from  Derby,  Nottingham,  and  Leicester 
to  Bugby,  there  making  a  junction  with  the  North-western,  and  so 
to  London.  The  North  Midland  consisted  of  Derby  to  Leeds,  and 
an  amalgamation  with  the  Leeds  and  Bradford  lines.  This  amalga- 
mation, which  forms  the  Midland,  was  originated  and  carried  out  by 
the  ^railway  king,'  the  celebrated  George  Hudson.  At  the  first  meet- 
ing after  the  amalgamation  in  1844,  Mr.  Hudson  became  chairman 
of  the  line.  In  1849  his  name  disappeared  from  the  direction;  but 
to  his  great  skill  and  indomitable  courage  the  Midland,  which  at 
that  time  consisted  of  only  about  280  miles,  and  whose  capital  was 
then  only  6,200,000!.,  is  indebted  for  being  placed  on  the  road  to 
fortune  and  greatness. 

On  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Hudson,  Mr.  John  Ellis  took,  the  chair, 
and  has  now  been  succeeded  by  his  son,  Mr.  Edward  Shipley  Ellis. 
The  present  length  of  the  whole  Midland  system  is  1294  miles,  of 
which  970  are  the  sole  property  of  the  Midland  Company,  the  re- 
maining portion  being  joint  property  and  other  lines  worked  by  the 
Midland.  The  capital  account  to  December  last  shows  a  total  of 
62^00,0002.,  being  46,000,000Z.  more  than  it  was  in  1844. 

By  the  Act  obtwned  by  the  company  to  construct  a  line  from 
Bedford  to  London,  the  Midland  at  length  became  a  direct  and  first- 
rate  metropolitan  line,  and  plimted  its  station  in  the  noble  building 
at  St.  Pancras,  to  which  we  shall  presentiy  more  particulaiiy  refer. 

In  1872  the  Midland  originated  a  new  career  in  railway  man- 
agement };>j  opening  all  their  trains,  express  and  ordinary,  to  third- 
class  traffic.  Great  was  the  astonishment  of  the  whole  country  at 
this  liberality,  ai^d  many  were  the  predictions  of  failure,  incon- 
vttuence,  and  loss.  The  result  must  have  exceeded  the  most  san- 
guine aQticipations  of  the  management.  Comparing  the  last  six 
mcAths  of  1^8  with  the  corresponding  six  months  of  1872,  when 
tMs  sysfem   was  first  at  work,  the  increase   in  the  number  of 
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first-class  passengers  was  40,864;  of  second  dass,  12,097;  d 
third  class,  738,095.  The  increased  receipts  were,  for  first  dass, 
5895!.;  for  second  class,  2163Z.;  and  for  third  class,  52,6421 
The  nnmber  of  passengers  during  that  period  being  591,681  first 
class;  1,289,748  second  class;  and  9,964,280  third  class.  Oit 
of  the  increased  receipts  from  passenger  traffic,  therefore,  for  these 
six  months,  amounting  to  60,200i.,  52,642i.  was  derived  from  third- 
class  passengers.  As  the  chairman  observed,  with  some  degree  of 
triumphant  satisfaction,  '  all  that  accommodation  and  comfort  has 
been  given  to  the  travelling  community  represented  by  the  third- 
class  passengers,  not  only  without  loss  to  the  company,  but  witb 
great  advantage  to  them.' 

Captain  Tyler's  General  Keport  for  1872  on  our  railways  is  full 
of  most  interesting  information.  We  extract  a  few  facts  only  as 
bearing  on  this  subject.  The  railway  receipts  of  1872  were 
51,000,0001.,  being  22,000,000Z.  for  passengers  and  29,000,0001. 
for  goods.  Out  of  the  22,000,0002.  the  first  class  paid  not  more  than 
4,250,0002.  ;  the  second  class  a  little  more  than  4,000,0001.;  Uie 
season-ticket-holders  nearly  1,000,0002. ;  while  the  third  class  con- 
tributed the  extraordinary  total  of  10,250,0002. ;  the  remainder  being 
made  up  of  charges  for  '  excess'  luggage,  carriages,  horses,  dogs, 
and  mails.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  first  and  second  classes 
together,  even  if  they  be  credited  with  all  the  season-tickets  and 
extra  receipts,  do  not  much  exceed  the  sum  contributed  in  small 
payments  by  the  multitude  of  third-class  travellers.  The  increase 
in  numbers  of  third-class  passengers  cannot  fail  to  startle  the  mind 
when  a  comparison  is  made  with  the  traffic  of  1858.  The  18,000,000 
first-class  passengers  of  1858  have  just  more  than  doubled  in  1872, 
amounting  to  37,000,000;  the  41,000,000  second  class  have  in- 
creased to  72,000,000 ;  but  the  79,000,000  third  class  have  risen 
to  the  enormous  figure  of  312,000,000. 

Many  companies  have  followed  the  example  of  the  Midland,  but 
even  now  there  are  several  lines  where  third-class  passengers  are 
carried  only  by  specially  slow  trains,  at  inconvenient  hours,  in  filthy 
carriages,  being  shunted  continually  in  sidings  while  they  jeal- 
ously view  more  affluent  passengers  dashing  by  them,  unable  to  com- 
plete their  journey  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  with  no  power  of 
returning  the  same  day.  All  who  have  experienced  these  painfdl 
inconveniences,  and  all  who  have  the  heart  to  feel  for  miseries  to 
which  they  themselves  are  not  exposed,  will  remember  with  grati- 
tude the  year  1872  and  the  liberal  example  of  the  Midland. 

It  is  now  pretty  widely  known  all  over  the  kingdom  that 
farther  improvement,  instigated  by  Mr.  Allport,  the  general  manage 
of  the  Midland,  has  been  introduced  for  the  first  time  into  this 
country.  The  luxury  of  the  'Palace  Cars'  of  America  are  known  by 
all  visitors  to  that  country,  where,  but  for  these  appliances',  a  joomey 
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of  some  thousands  of  miles  would  be  a  terrific  undertaking.  The 
new  cars  were  constructed  in  America  at  the  works  of  the  Pullman 
Company  at  Detroit,  and  were  sent  over  piecemeal  to  be  put  together 
at  the  Midland  Company's  worits  at  Derby. 

These  cars  are  far  more  luxurious  than  we  have  any  previous 
instance  of  in  England,  excepting  perhaps  her  Majesty's  saloon 
carriage ;  they  are  52  feet  long,  or  about  double  the  length  of  an 
ordinary  first-class  carriage.  The  height  inside,  from  floor  to  roof, 
is  8  feet  6  inches,  allowing  a  tall  lady  to  stand  upright,  however 
'  loud'  the  feather  may  be  towering  above  her  hat.  Each  carriage  is 
mounted  on  two  '  bogie'  frames  situated  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the 
carriage,  having  two  pairs  of  wheels  each,  so  that  each  carriage 
runs  on  eight  wheels.  The  frames  are  so  pivoted  that  the  long 
carriage  keeps  straight  and  steady,  and  the  frame  readily  takes  the 
curves  in  the  line,  however  sharp  they  may  be,  while  by  springs  care- 
fully adjusted  any  oscillation  that  may  occur  is  not  communicated 
to  tiie  body  of  the  carriage.  The  cars  are  entered  by  a  door  at  each 
end  from  a  platform  about  8  feet  by  8  feet,  which  platform,  being 
doubled  by  the  coupling  of  the  next  car,  affords  ample  space  for  a 
promenade  in  the  open  air,  or  a  smoke. 

In  the  day  cars  the  door  of  the  entrance  leads  into  a  short  lobby, 
having  lavatories  and  dressing-rooms  for  ladies  on  one  side,  and  for 
gentlemen  on  the  other,  and  opening  on  a  luxurious  saloon  measur- 
ing about  80  feet,  and  containing  seventeen  rotatory  chairs,  covered 
with  crimson  velvet,  arranged  in  two  lines  along  the  sides,  leaving 
room  in  the  centre  for  free  passage.  In  these  chairs  a  passenger 
can  ride  with  his  face  or  his  back  to  the  engine,  or,  as  the  sides  of 
the  saloon  are  all  glass,  he  can  view  the  landscape  on  either  side. 
By  a  simple  apparatus  the  back  of  the  chair  may  be  made  up- 
right or  to  recline  somewhat,  while  a  rail  forms  a  convenient  sub- 
stitute for  footstools,  a  boon  for  which  some  of  our  fair  short-legged 
travellers  will  feel  grateful.  The  blinds  are  so  adjusted  that  they 
will  remain  at  any  desired  level.  Six  oil-lamps,  with  two  lights  each, 
and  hung  from  the  roof,  afford  sufficient  light  for  comfortable  read- 
ing. Passing  through  this  saloon,  the  exit  is  on  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  car,  instead  of,  as  at  the  other  end,  central.  In  this  passage 
are  situated,  on  the  left-hand  side,  two  private  rooms,  having  doors 
which  fasten  on  the  inside,  and  curtains  to  all  the  windows ;  so  that 
a  family  party  occupying  one  of  these  compartments  would  be  com- 
pletely isolated  from  the  passengers  in  the  saloon. 

We  should  imagine  this  arrangement  will  become  peculiarly  popu- 
lar with  the  newly-married,  who  may  reach  by  this  railway  the  most 
charming  retreats  in  England,  and  commence  the  journey  of  life  in 
that  seclusion  coveted  by  all,  unless  the  bridegroom  be  of  the  sort 
described  in  the  'Bashful  Young  Gentleman,'  who  dreaded  'the 
journey  with  the  bride,  and  grinning  postboys  looking  back,  and 
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no  one  else  inside.'  The  ordinary  railway  carnage  miffit  he  an 
awkward  mode  of  transit  for  a  bride  and  bridegroom.  It  is  not 
always  easy  to  obtain  a  compartment  free  from  a^ressors,  eyen 
though  yon  pay  for  three  times  the  number  of  seats  you  require. 
And  yet,  considering  the  weeks,  perhaps  rather  months,  of  prepara- 
tion ;  the  constant  sympathetic  letters  and  calls  of  friends  and  rek- 
tions ;  the  excitement  of  continual  presents :  and  then  the  last 
morning's  events — ^the  dressing  of  the  bride,  the  solemn  and  im- 
portant religious  ceremony,  the  wedding-breakfast  cimgratoktioos 
swollen  into  one  great  torrent,  the  last  parental  parting,  with  the 
thought,  booming  through  all  the  bright '  mixtures'  of  happiness  like 
a  great  diapason,  that  she  is  leaying  her  peacefrd  nest,  and  trusting 
her  fortunes  to  an  unknown  future, — after  all  this,  is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  bride  should  desire  above  all  things  to  be  alone ;  alone  with 
him  whose  sole  right  it  now  is  to  wipe  away  the  tears  of  affectioni^ 
remembrance,  and  win  her  smiles  back  again  in  the  contemplation 
of  a  bright  and  hopeful  future  ? 

And  since  we  have  been  led  to  say  so  much  byway  of  digression 
on  the  subject  of  the  marriage  mom,  may  we  venture  to  ask  who 
draws  up  that  elaborate  announcement  for  the  newspapers  whieh 
takes  its  place  in  the  column  of  'hatched,  matched,  and  despatcl^'  ? 
Place  aux  dames  certainly;  but  why  should  this  good  order  be  re- 
versed in  the  most  important  moment  of  a  woman's  life  ?  Let  us 
give  an  example : 

*  On  the  30th  ult.,  at  the  church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  by  the 

Rev. ,  D.D.,  assisted  by  the  Rev. ,  M. A.,  Archibald  Spioey- 

man,  Esq.,  of  Tearham  Hall,  Cumberland,  to  Jessie  Golonda,  only 
daughter  of  Sydney  Growler,  of  the  Growlery,  Berkshire,  Esq.' 

Now  here  it  will  be  perceived,  from  some  perversity  of  human  na- 
ture, that  the  lady  is  put  second  when  she  ought  to  have  occupied 
the  first  pkce,  and  that  the  man  is  married  '  to'  her  when  in  reality 
she  is  married  to  him.  '  Their  maidens  were  not  given  to  marriage' 
is  the  awkward  condition  of  young  women  spoken  of  in  olden  time. 
*  Who  giveth  this  woman  to  be  married  to  this  man  ?'  is  the  import- 
ant question  asked  by  the  priest  at  the  altar.  That  which  is  given 
must  be  given  to  somebody.  The  receiver  cannot  be  given  to  the 
gift.  Not  so  long  ago  the  '  lady'  instead  of  the  '  wife'  of  So-and- 
so  appeared  in  the  births  department.  That  was  rightly  expur- 
gated by  public  opinion.  Then  we  had  a  request  in  the  obituary 
tiiat  friends  would  kindly  'accept  of  this  intimation.'  We  would 
that  '  announcement'  were  substituted  for  the  unpleasant  provincial- 
ism '  intimation ;'  but  we  are  thankful  to  have  got  rid  of  the  unfg[iain- 
matioal  and  vulgar  preposition.  May  we  hope  at  lengtii  to  eee 
marriages  correctly  announced?  Ladies,  or  whoever  else  takes 
charge  of  these  matters,  please  see  to  it. 

And  now  revenons  a  nos  movtons.    In  the  day  sad  sk^ping 
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eaiB,  the  same  general  arrangement  wo  have  already  described  is  car* 
ried  out,  exeept  that  the  layatories  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  at 
separate  ends  of  the  carriage,  and  the  seats,  instead  of  being  single 
chairs,  are  doable  benches  softly  coshioned.  Between  the  seata 
which  thus  face  each  other  a  table  can  be  placed  at  pleasore,  on 
which  games  may  be  played,  or  correspondence  conducted  with  a& 
great  &cility  as  in  a  room.  The  backs  or  cushions  of  these  seats- 
oan  at  night  be  drawn  down  and  together  so  as  to  form  a  bed.  Above 
these  is  a  sort  of  cupboard  in  the  roof,  from  which  falls  a  door,  which 
hinges  fix)m  the  bottom  and  falls  to  a  horizontal  position,  forming^ 
the  foundation  of  a  second  bed.  In  the  saloon,  therefore,  there  are 
sixteen  beds  for  sleeping.  This  cupboard  contains  everything  ta 
make  the  beds  complete :  spring  mattresses,  pillows,  travelling  sheets, 
«ad  a  wooden  partition,  which,  when  fixed,  cuts  off  the  one  bed  from 
those  on  either  side.  Curtains  screen  the  occupants  from  the  cen- 
tral way,  and  complete  seclusion  is  obtained.  Attendants  arrange 
the  fitting  up  and  removal  of  the  sleeping  arrangements.  At  one  end,, 
as  in  the  previously  described  cars,  are  two  private  rooms,  partitioned 
off  from  the  principal  apartments,  for  persons  who  desire  still  greater 
privacy.  Each  of  these  rooms  affords  seats  for  five  passengers  and 
beds  for  three,  while  the  saloon  will  seat  thirty-two  passengers,  and 
make  up  sixteen  beds. 

The  eye,  amid  aU  these  comforts,  has  not  been  neglected,  for  th& 
ears  are  handsomely  decorated  in  ebony,  walnut,  and  gold,  and  the 
furniture  is  all  in  red  Utrecht  velvet.  Ample  light  is  secured  at  aU 
times,  both  firom  the  side  windows  and  the  lamps.  Ventilation  is. 
provided  for  without  fear  of  cinders,  bkoks,  or  dust,  and  each  car  is 
provided  with  heating  apparatus  to  secure  an  agreeable  temperature^ 
in  the  winter. 

Ladies  will  especially  value  the  fact  that  they  will  enjoy  a  perfect 
immunity  from  a  disagreeable  companion,  as  there  will  no  longer  be 
any  fear  of  being  left  to  travel  alone  with  a  stranger.  There  will  be 
none  of  the  modem  horrors  of  a  refreshment-room,  with  two  minutes 
only  for  refreshment,  as  that  necessary  duty  can  be  performed  on  the 
journey,  attendants  being  at  hand  in  the  cars  to  provide  everything, 
whidi  may  be  required,  and  included  in  the  commissariat. 

The  increased  safety  of  travelling  will  also  be  valued.  The 
str^igth  of  the  foundations  of  these  carriages  is  very  great.  The^ 
buffers  are  single  and  central,  and  constructed  to  receive  the  shook  of 
a  collision  entirely  on  the  foundation  of  the  carriage,  so  that  it  is  be- 
lieved that  these  oars  would  be  unharmed  by  a  shock  which  would 
entirely  destroy  an  ordinary  carriage.  They  are  all  fitted  also  with 
the  Westinghouse  air-brake,  by  which  a  train  running  at  a  speed  of 
eighty  miles  an  hour  may  be  stopped  in  thirty*eight  seconds. 

The  sleeping  ears  are  proposed  to  be  run  at  night,  starting  at 
midaigitt,  after  the  theatres  are  closed.     They  wUl  travel  at  a  speed 
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of  thii'ty-five  or  forty  miles  an  honr,  as  there  is  no  necessity  for  hnrry, 
racing,  and  consequent  jolting,  as  in  the  day.  On  the  arriyal  at 
Leeds  or  Liverpool,  the  carriage  will  be  shunted  on  to  a  quiet  siding, 
where  the  travellers  may  have  their  sleep  out,  and  depart  when  it 
seemeth  unto  them  good.  A  Liverpool  or  Leeds  merchant  would 
thus  be  enabled  to  be  absent  but  one  day  from  his  business,  although 
he  would  have  one  complete  day  in  London.  He  might  leave  Liver- 
pool or  Leeds  on  Monday  night,  get  a  good  night's  rest,  attend  to 
his  business  on  Tuesday,  keeping  the  earliest  appointments,  go  to 
the  Opera  in  the  evening,  and  after  another  night  of  repose  on  the 
railway  be  at  his  place  of  business  at  eight  o'clock  or  earlier  on 
Wednesday  morning. 

The  Midland  has  never  neglected  the  creature-comforts  of  its 
travellers.  From  the  first  opening  of  the  line  an  hotel  was  estab- 
lished close  to  the  station  at  Derby,  which  has  maintained  its  reputa- 
tion to  the  present  time,  several  valuable  improvements  having  been 
recently  eflfected  for  the  comfort  of  visitors.  When  in  1862  their 
system  was  well  at  work,  they  gave  to  the  thriving  town  of  Leeds 
one  of  the  greatest  mercies  that  could  have  been  bestowed  upon  it. 
Travellers  from  the  South  will  remember  now  with  a  shiver  the 
grim  uncomfortable  hostelries  into  which  it  was  their  £ftte  to  be 
pitched  after  a  long  journey,  and  which  made  a  sojourn  in  Leeds  an 
ufifair  of  misery.  Great  rejoicing  must  have  been  felt,  both  by  tra- 
vellers and  residents,  when  they  saw  at  the  very  doors  of  the  Mid- 
land Station  a  palatial  hotel  erected,  suited  in  every  respect  to  modem 
requirements;  and  anticipating  in  many  respects  what  is  now  gradually 
becoming  essential  in  the  way  of  hotel  accommodation.  The  Queen's 
Hotel  at  Leeds  is  now  an  establishment  which  for  comfort  and  good 
management  cannot  be  excelled.  By  following  a  steady  line  of 
improvement  with  the  times,  it  has  acquired  a  great  amount  of 
patronage,  and  is  now  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  important 
imdertakings  of  its  kind  in  the  provinces. 

Many  of  our  readers  are  already  familiar  with  the  splendid  station 
of  the  Midland  at  St.  Pancras.  Towering  as  it  does,  with  its  grand 
fjGifade  and  clock-tower,  so  high  above  the  Euston-road,  it  is  an  object 
of  admiration  for  passengers  east  and  west.  So  great  are  its  £Eicilities 
for  locomotion,  that  though  the  seat  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  on  the 
Great  Eastern  line,  it  is  from  this  station  that  his  royal  High- 
ness and  his  friends  depart  for  Sandringham. 

The  design  is  that  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  B.A.  The  general 
arrangement  is  similar  to  the  stations  at  Cannon-street,  Charing- 
cross,  and  Victoria,  in  so  far  as  that  the  arrival  trains  are  brought 
in  on  both  sides  of  a  carriage-road  in  the  interior ;  but  it  dififers 
from  them  in  that  the  booking-offices  are  at  the  side  instead  of  at 
the  end.  The  chief  feature  which  strikes  the  traveller  is  the  immense 
roof  of  a  stngl^  span,  enclosing  an  area  of  18,822  square  yards. 
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This  yast  area  covers  a  lower  floor^  which  abuts  on  the  adjoin- 
ing lateral  roads,  and  is  supported  by  720  cast-iron  columns,  49 
cross  girders,  and  15  longitudinal  girders;  there  is  an  infinity  of 
smaller  girders,  and  the  whole  is  covered  with  buckle-plates.  The 
cost  of  this  ironwork  was  67,0002.,  or  nearly  8Z.  Os,  6d,  per  square 
yard.  The  ribs  of  the  roof  are  a  marvel  of  strength  and  ingenuity. 
The  weight  of  each  rib  is  nearly  55  tons,  and  the  cost  1182Z.  Per- 
fect ventilation  is  obtained  throughout  the  roof,  which  is  also  pro- 
vided with  gangways,  so  that  any  single  pane  of  glass  can  be  taken 
out  and  replaced. 

The  erection  of  this  roof  was  effected  by  two  large  timber  stages 
40  feet  in  width,  and  containing  about  25,000  cubic  feet  of  tim- 
ber and  80  tons  of  ironwork.  The  weight  of  each  of  these  stages 
when  manned  amoimted  to  650  tons.  Each  of  the  ribs  occupied  six 
days  in  getting  into  position;  and  so  perfectly  had  all  been  adjusted 
at  the  works  of  the  Butterley  Company,  the  contractors,  that  the 
greatest  depression  of  any  rib  when  the  centre  was  struck  was  only 
a  quarter  of  an  inch.  The  span  of  the  roof  is  2%0  feet,  the  extreme 
height  107  feet,  and  the  total  cost  69,8652. 

Expensive  as  this  roof  may  appear,  it  has  more  than  correspond- 
ing advantages.  In  the  first  place,  by  the  absence  of  buttresses  in 
the  lower  floor,  an  extent  of  cellarage  and  offices  is  secured  which, 
being  all  let,  will  produce  a  rental  equivalent  to  five  per  cent 
on  the  cost  of  the  substructure.  But  the  enormous  value  of  this 
single-spah  system  is  that  the  whole  working  area  is  free  from 
obstruction  of  any  kind,  and  the  company  may  make  any  alterations 
in  the  arrangements  of  the  lines  and  platforms  which  may  from  time 
to  time  best  suit  their  large  and  growing  traffic. 

The  Midland  Grand  Hotel  is,  however,  the  chief  and  most  in- 
teresting feature  of  the  immense  pile.  From  first  to  last  it  will, 
when  finished,  about  eighteen  months  from  this  time,  have  occupied 
seven  years  in  its  erection.  The  visitors'  rooms  number  nearly  600, 
and  are  fitted  up  with  a  luxurious  taste  heretofore  unknown  in  this 
coimtry.  The  hotel  has  been  built  from  the  designs  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott,  B.A.,  and  the  contractors  were  Messrs  Jackson  and  Shaw. 
The  whole  interior  is  perfect.  Elevated  considerably  from  the  level 
of  the  road,  there  is  neither  noise  nor  dust  of  traffic.  By  special 
arrangements  of  the  architect  not  a  sound  of  the  adjacent  itdlway  is 
heard.  Perfect  noiselessness  even  to  a  footfall  is  secured  by  the 
solidity  of  the  walls  and  the  thickness  of  the  carpets  in  the  rooms 
and  corridors.  Every  appliance  that  luxury  can  conceive  is  here  to 
be  found.  The  ialle  a  manger,  though  only  of  a  temporary  cha- 
racter, and  to  be  superseded  by  the  great  hall  not  yet  finished,  is 
fitted  in  the  best  taste.  But  for  the  carpet  on  the  floor  you  could 
imagine  yourself  in  the  finest  hotel  on  the  Continent,  but  even  there 
you  would  be  puzzled  to  find  any  room  so  luxurious.     The  whole  of 
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the  internal  deoonvtion  and  famishing  were  intmsted  to  Messrs. 
Gillow  and  Son,  and  certainly  these  celebrated  decorators  ynSL 
gather  many  an  applauding  criticism  for  the  nnique  character  of  theor 
work. 

The  fabric  of  this  hotel  will  cost  350,0001.,  and  ihe  decora- 
tion  and  furniture  150,000Z.  more.  But  whai  flmshed  it  will  be 
the  most  magnificent  in  ihe  worlds  and  will  proiiably  decide  tixe  point 
of  arrival  for  many  trayellers  from  the  North.  There  is  an  immeBse 
<5omfort  in  finding  yourself  with  only  a  few  feet  of  platform  between 
you  and  your  hotel  when  you  arrive,  and  a  sense  of  secoiity  mi 
departure  when  a  servant  of  the  hotel  obtains  your  ticket  and  your 
seats,  and  informs  you  of  the  last  moment  before  departure.  Ameii- 
•cans  especially,  who  are  used  to  first-class  establiirfmients  in  their 
eountry,  have  already  marked  it  for  their  own ;  and'  many  of  them 
who  have  arrived  from  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Leeda  deolaie 
that  '  there  is  no  hotel  on-  this  planet  which  equals  the  Gh*and 
Hotel,  St.  Pancras.' 

The  element  of  danger — that  bete  noire  of  railway  travelling, 
especially  to  the  female  mind — ^is  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the 
strength  of  the  Pullman  car  and  the  Westinghouse  continuoufrair-lmke. 
But  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  know  that  it  is  the  opinion'  of  ennnent 
^authorities  that  much  of  the  alarm  which  gave  rise  to  the  memorahla 
letter  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  as  to  accidents  aiose 
from  comparisons  drawn  from  imperfect  data.  It  aj^ears  that,  by 
the  Act  of  1872,  accidents,  although  involving  no  danger  to  pas- 
eengers,  were  to  be  reported  for  the  first  time,  and  of  oomse  this 
swelled  the  list  in  comparison  with  previous  years. 

On  the  Midland  Railway  during  the  year  1872  there  were^  with 
the  very  large  number  of  20,398^568  passengers,  exdusive  of  season- 
ticket  holders,  who  travelled  on  their  line,  only  two  ^Asi  aocidents 
to  passengers.  One  of  these  accidents  w€M  caused  by  a  passenger 
jumping  from  a  train,  and  the  other  by  a  door  having  become  open 
from  some  imexplained  cause,  after  a  train  had  started.  Evffli^  over 
the  whole  country  in  1870  the  number  of  passengers  killed  firom 
eauses  beyond  their  own  control  amounted  to  one  in  4^651,000, 
us  against  one  in  17,619,784  for  the  year  1872.  Captain  Tyler's 
report  to  Government  says :  '  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  general  safety 
ef  railway  travelling  as  compared  mth  oiher  means  of  locomotion ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  most  vivid  imagination  oonld  not  have 
fiiqiposed  a  few  years  since  that  so  many  passenger  journeys  could 
be  perfbrmed  and  so  much  material  conveyed  at  such  speed  witii>so 
high  a  degree  of  safety.' 

The  chairman  of  tilie  Midknd,  in  a  letter  to  ihe  Board  of  Trade, 
eays :  *  I  and  those  who  are  associated  with  me  frdly  recognise,  and 
do  not  seek  to  escape  from,  the  responsibility  which  devolves  upon* 
the  directors  and  officers  of  every  railway  of  paring  neither  expense 
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nor  effort  in  the  fdtare,  as  we  have  not  spared  them  in  the  past,  to 
secure  the  safety  of  both  passengers  and  servants  as  the  first  con- 
sideration, as  well  as  to  maintain  the  service  in  the  highest  state  of 
efficiency/  In  these  days  of  constant  travel,  which  seem  to  realise 
the  prediction  of  Daniel  the  Prophet,  '  Many  shall  go  to  and  fro, 
and  knowledge  shall  be  increased,'  it  is  satisfactory  to  have  snch 
distinct  assurance  from  a  company  which  has  more  than  fulfilled  its 
previous  pledges  to  the  public. 

HENBY  LIKE. 


PER  CONTRA 


My  lady  has  a  peerless  air,  a  faultless  form,  and  golden  hair ; 

But  airs  are  taught. 

And  figures  bought, 

And  dyeing  stuiOEs  by  no  means  rare. 

My  lady's  eyes^are  soft  and  blue,  and  changing  as  the  iris  hue ; 
Still,  eyes  deceive, 
Hearts  *  worn  on  sleeve,* 
And  make  us  oft  their  power  rua. 

Her  little  mouth — a  '  sunny  south' — wafts  perfumed  kisses  to  the 

wind; 
Tet  winds  blow  cold. 
And  kiss  of  old 
A  trait'rous  symbol  was,  I  find. 

Ay,  peariy  teeth  uid  rosebud  lips,  whose  honeyed  wealth  the  zephyr 

sips, 
But  bait  the  lair 
Where  fickle  fair, 
Like  Scylla,  wreck  men's  stately  ships. 

And  witching  eyes  and  plaintive  sighs,  and  looks  of  love  and  tender 
words — 
Love's  tricking  arts — 
Are  poison'd  darts 
More  awesome  far  than  pendent  swords. 

JOHN  0.  HUTOHESON. 
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I  B^HEMBER  an  accomplished  medical  practitioner  once  confiding 
to  me,  under  the  persuasive  influence  of  tobacco,  that  the  first  oc- 
casion on  which  he  passed  three  minutes,  knowingly,  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  supposed  lunatic  was  when,  some  few  weeks  after  obtaining 
his  diploma  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Lincoln's-inn,  he  was 
*  called  in'  to  certify  the  dangerous  unsoundness  of  a  young  lady, 
whose  'friends,'  for  reasons  better  known  to  themselves  than  to 
anybody  else,  thought  it  desirable  to  shut  her  up  in  an  asyltim.  At 
the  time  when  he  was  asked  to  perform  this  gracious  service  the 
doctor  had  not,  as  I  have  said,  seen  a  mad  person,  nor  had  he  read 
a  page  of  any  work  on  mental  disease,  heard  a  lecture  on  the  sub- 
ject, or  been  required  to  answer  a  single  question  relating  to  it  at 
the  profound  examination  he  had  creditably  undergone,  and  for 
which  he  had  been  rewarded  with  the  power  and  privilege  of  signing 
away  the  liberty  of  his  fellow  citizens,  and  branding  them  as  lunatics 
incapable  of  protecting  their  interests  or  administering  their  own 
afiairs.  The  naive  avowal  of  this  gentleman  struck  me  as  more 
significant  than  reassuring.  I  may  hereafter  have  more  to  tell 
about  this  incident  and  the  further  revelations  to  which  it  led  up. 
For  the  present,  however,  I  am  desirous  of  unburdening  myself  of  a 
confession  elicited,  I  will  not  say  by  what  arts,  fi-om  a  *  critic' 

It  had  often  occurred  to  me  that  the  unbosoming  of  one  of  those 
clever  persons  who  crowd  the  stalls  of  theatres  on  *  first  nights' — 
who  spend  their  lives  in  poring  over  piles  of  uncut  volumes  reeking 
of  ink  and  paste  at  home,  or  wander  note-book  in  hand,  languidly 
but  learnedly,  through  the  exhibition  rooms  of  the  Academy  and 
like  institutions  at  'private  views,'  and  whose  sole  mission  in  this 
world  would  seem  to  be  to  cut-up  mercilessly  and  reduce  to  mince- 
melit  the  products  of  other  people's  brains  and  industry — ought  to 
prove  interesting.  The  difficulty  that  stood  on  the  threshold  of 
such  an  inquiry  was  to  induce  any  sufficiently  able  member  of  the 
craft  to  divulge  his  secrets.  It  was  abundantly  evident  that  secrecy 
must  constitute  an  important  part  of  the  stock-in-trade  of  a  critic. 
Nobody  could  for  an  instant  suppose  that  the  juvenile  artists  in  literary 
surveyorship  who  go  about  plumbing,  measuring,  and  assessing  the 
value  of  works  of  art  of  all  descriptions  with  an  assurance  equal  to  any 
emergency ;  the  book-tasters  who  dig  their  little  scoops  with  equal 
confidence  into  matters  the  deepest  or  the  most  superficial,  and  pro- 
noimce  judgment  with  like  ease  on  the  treatment  of  topics  grave 
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or  gay ;  the  eccentric  playgoers  who  sit  with  onmoyed  composure 
through  pieces  pathetic  or  mirth-provokiiig,  like  mimic  justices  with 
the  heavy  responsibility  of  an  important  smnming-ap  at  the  close 
of  the  trial,  and  then  go  home  and  bespatter  their  paper  with  fulsome 
praise  of  favourites,  or  daub  it  with  abuse  of  those  they  dislike — 
could  be  sincerely  competent  for  the  business  in  which  they  are 
engaged.  I  say  sincerely  competent  because,  after  all,  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  critic  must  be  in  a  peculiar  sense  dependent  upon 
his  sincerity.  No  one  probably  knows  the  extent  and  variety  of 
a  man's  qualifications  for  forming  a  literary  judgment  so  weU  as 
himself;  although,  naturally  but  unhappily,  no  other  pretender  is 
more  unwiUing  to  confess  his  shortcomings.  The  manifest  insuf- 
ficiency of  these  people  impressed  me  with  the  first  desire  to  get 
at  some  of  their  secrets.  Their  youth,  their  innocence,  their  au- 
dacity, each  in  turn  so  much  attracted  me  that  I  burned  to  know 
more  of  their  work  and  characteristics.  It  was  therefore  with  great 
satisfjEkction  that  I  received  the  following  remarkable  disclosures, 
which  I  propose  to  give  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  the  language  of 
their  candid  author. 

*  I  was  educated  at  a  public  school,  and  graduated  at  Oxford.  I 
missed  my  fellowship,  but  that  was  because  I  studied  too  much 
rather  than  not  enough.  My  brain  whirled  with  work,  my  health 
was  impaired,  and  when  the  time  came  I  broke  down,  not  igno- 
miniously,  but  badly  enough  to  come  out  below  somebody  else,  not 
half  so  well  grounded  as  myself,  and,  of  course,  he  walked  over  me. 
However,  at  the  promising  age  of  twenty- three  I  found  myself  B.A., 
and  in  a  position  to  begin  life  with  what  most  people  would  call 
plenty  of  ability,  a  dear  field,  and  no  favour.  It  was  this  last  nega- 
tive characteristic  of  my  fortune  that  led  to  my  misadventures.  My 
fSather — a  highly  respectable  but  old-fashioned  gentleman,  the  whole 
of  whose  patrimony  had  been  invested  in  the  advowson  of  a  living 
which  he  adorned — ^was  intensely  chagrined  at  my  fedlure,  and  still 
more  by  my  refusal  to  take  *' Orders."  He  did  not  precisely  cut  me 
off  with  a  shilling,  but  he  coupled  with  the  paternal  blessing — a  par- 
ticularly lukewarm  benediction — the  intimation  that  I  must  carve 
my  own  way  to  competence,  and  in  the  process  rely  exclusively  on 
my  own  resources.  These  resources  were  chiefly  remarkable  for 
their  exceeding  smallness.  But  in  youth  the  blood  is  ruddy  and 
glows  with  warmth,  and  I  was  sanguine.    Packing  my  portmanteau, 

.  and  paying  my  bills — my  college  career  was  run  at  a  period  during 
which  Oxford  tradesmen  were  keenly  alive  to  their  own  interests — 
I  expended  my  penultimate  ten-pound  note  in  a  parting  conviviality 
vrith  a  select  circle  of  friends,  bade  a  somewhat  sorrowful  adieu  the 
next  morning  to  my  college  chums,  and  came  up  to  London. 

*  This  coming  up  to  London  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the 
turning-point  in  a  man's  life.     Its  principal  immediate  effect  in  my 
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was  the  emptying  of  my  pockets.  Jh  somei^img  less  tban  a 
foitnight,  daring  vfhkk  I  **  leaked  abent"  me  pretty  extensiyely,  I 
foBnd  myself  without  a  stiver.  While  the  moB^  lasted,  I  bad 
freely  esjoyed  the  soeiety  of  a  circle  ofooHgenial  q^iiTtfih,  who  hdd  a 
fre^pent  symposiam,  after  the  tbeatree,  atarmachfreqHentedtaven!, 
where  eyerybody  knowB-  everyi»dy  else,  not  t&r  from  Dmry-lttie. 
While  the  money  lastod,  I  was  weleome  to  the  enterprising  masiager 
and  wonderfoUy  civil  waiters- of  the  estiridishraent ;  and  when  it' was 
all  gone — to  the  honour'  of  my^  frimid&  let  me  confess  it  witk 
gratitnde — I'  was  welcomed  by  the  gaests.  Bnt  man  lives  by 
money,  and' penury  stared  me  in  the  face^  It  is  needless-  to  explain 
tiiat  in  oomng  up  to  London  I  propesed'to  myself  to  live  by  my 
pen — everybody  does*  The  same  pn^Nwition  made  to  several  pub* 
Ushers- and  editoni^  of  newspapers  tukl  magazines)  in  a  genend  sort 
of  way,  was  not,  however^  received  in  the  manner  I-  antieipatod: 
One  explicit  but  not  particularly  jdeasaait  genUeman  explained-  to 
me  that  a  young  man — I  regret  to  say  he  Idid  much  emphasis  on 
the  young — who  professed  his  readiness  to  write  on  all  subjects  in* 
differently,  was  not  likely  to  write  remuneratively  on  any.  Others 
would'  be  quite  willing  to  take  asxjiMng  from  me,  but  somehow  they 
only  took  lots  of  trouble,  a  quantity  of  paper  and'  stamps,  and  fiv 
these  th^  did  not  reimburse  me.  I  blossomed  in  mfmuseripiF 
amazingly,  but  I  never  onoe  flowered  in  print ;  imd  as  there  was 
no  fruit  of  my  labours,  1  had'to  inhabit  a  garret  of  liie  most  d^valed 
and  forlorn  description,  and  fed  either  miserably  inaufficienHy  or 
at  the  expense  of  my  friends. 

'  One  evenings  while  I*  was  supping  with  more  than  oommon 
^^oediness  and  melancholy  off  delicacies  for  which  I  was  not  in  a 
position  to  pay,  a  young  gentlem€m  of  better  parts  than  poMsk 
accosted:  me  wit^  tiie  curt  but  sage  suggestion  that  as- 1  seated 
wofally  '*  down  on  my  luok,''  I  had  a  deuced  d^- better  iiihe' to 
**  doing  the  theatres/'  ihvai  setting  up  for  a*  Shakespeare  and'  shai^ 
down  to  a  tramp.  I  was  always  fond'  of  epigrams,  and  this-  stniek 
me  as  both  neatly  turned  and  opportune.  The  difficulty  wae  that, 
except  in  so  far  as  my  daseioal  researofaes  had  made  m&  aoquaanted' 
with  plays)  I  knew  nothing  of  theatric^  pieces-  or  perfbrmaneeSi 
I  had.  flCMioely  ever  been  in  a'  play-house.  I  modestiy  started 
this  oljeotion, :  but  it  was  ovesruled.  F  was  assured  it  was  all 
'*  bosh''  about  knowing*  anything  of  the  subject.  '*  Don't  you  knoW|. 
old  fellow^  what  Professor  Somebody  said'  about  reviewing^  '  If  yoa 
are  going  to  review-  adman's  bo(d£>  it  im't  fair  to  him  to  read  it/*' 
In  short,  my  friend  offered  to  ''put  me  in  the  way  of  it,"  as  he 
said;  and  striking  while  the  iron  was  hotv  he  straightway  intro* 
duced  me  to  the  editor  of  a  weekly  newqnqyer  who  ha^mied-  to  bt 
seated  at  an  adjacent  table;  The  airangementi  ws»>made'  over  the 
top  of  the  soreen  between  the  compartments)  aoid  as^tlie  evea^ 
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showed  I  found  myself  master  of  two  to  three  guineas  a  week,  to 
begin  with,  and  a  **  power**  into  the  bargain.  A  manager  to  whom 
I  was  presented  half  an  hour  later  in  the  same  room  welcomed  me 
with  a  fervour  of  affection  perfectly  overpowering,  and  immediately 
made  me  free  of  his  hoase.  Two  oomedians,  one  somewhat  ''high," 
and  the  other  very  **  low,**  treated  me  to  whisky — the  nectar  of 
critics — on  the  strength  of  my  new  position.  I  adjourned  with  my 
friend  to  a  club  which  kept  open  until  an  early  hour  in  the  morning; 
my  name  was  inserted  in  the  book  of  candidates  for  membership, 
and  I  returned  to  my  garret  a  proud  and  slightly  inebriated  autho- 
rity, armed  with  the  powers  of  "puff"  or  "slate,**  to  be  exorcised 
upon  the  professors  of  an  art  conoeming  which  I  was,  to  speak 
frankly,  in  the  sublimity  of  ignorance. 

'  The  morning's  reiSection  brought  calmness,  but  I  could  not 
at  that  time  afford  to  be  candid.  Had  my  finances  been  more 
flourishing,  that  impulse  of  honesty  which  I  have  so  often  found  it 
needfrd  to  restrain  in  my  relations  with  the  Press  would  doubt- 
less have  carried  me  to  the  o£Sce  of  the  newspaper  to  which  I  was 
attached,  to  make  the  confession  with  which  I  am  now  wearying 
you,  and  solicit  some  task  more  within  my  compass.  But  I 
forbore.  At  6.45  I  met  my  friend  and  patron  by  £q)pointment, 
and  after  fortifying  ourselves  with  a  slender  repast — critics  I  dis- 
covered do  not  feed  heavily  much  before  midnight^-and  copious 

libations,  we  "  dropped  in**  at  the Theatre  Royal.    It  was  a  first 

night.  The  manager  most  graciously  received  us  in  the  lobby,  and 
gave  "  orders**  for  two  good  stalls,  inthe  front  row — as  there  was 
to  be  a  new  ballet.  Before  taking  our  places,  and  all  through  the 
first  piece — a  new  fEurce,  which  my  guide  and  instructor  informed  me 
it  WAS  not  necessary  to  see,  because  Dash  was  not  in  it,  and  Some- 
body was;  besides  which  it  was  written  by  So-and-so,  who  was  a 
"prig,**  for  Somebody  who  was  an  insufferable  "  stick,**  and  whom 
the  critics  had  resolved  to  put  down — we  lounged  at  the  refresh- 
ment4)ar,  where  my  friend  exchanged  civilities  with  the  barmaids, 
fraternised  with  some  fellows  of  the  calling  to  which  we  belonged, 
shook  hands  warmly  with  certain  actresses — beauties  who,  as  I 
afterwards  found,  shone  in  burlesque — "chaffed**  a  "lady**  who 
had  been  on  the  stage,  but  was  at  present  otherwise  provided  for, 
and  made  himself  generally  agreeable.  In  the  course  of  the  half* 
hour  spent  in  this  charming  manner  I  picked  up  some  agreeable 
acquaintances,  was  invited  to  an  "  at  home**  by  a  siren  of  the  stage 
and  the  green-room,  and  was  honoured  by  the  friendship  of  the 
author  of  the  new  piece  of  the  evening,  whom  I  found  a  vastiy  affec- 
tionate man,  and  for  whom  I  conceived  a  greal^  liking.  At  length 
the  force  was  concluded.  The  audience  came  steaming  from  the 
house  to  iminbe  fresh  air  and  other  refreshments*  The  orchestra 
exerted  itself  to  the  utmost;,  and,  Altering  the  auditorium  with  an 
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easy  lounging  gait  as  expressive  as  possible  of  general  boredom, 
we  sank  heavily  into  our  seats.  The  curtain  was  drawn  up, 
disclosing  an  interior  of  special  realism  in  the  matter  of  carpentry; 
the  scene-painter  was  '*  called"  before  the  piece  began,  and  received 
the  plaudits  of  pit  and  gallery :  two  painstaking  nobodies  exchanged 
a  few  observations  in  voices  strangely  at  variance  with  their 
'' make-up;"  Dash  came  on,  made  as  though  he  was  about  to 
begin,  but  waited  until  the  audience  had  recognised  and  cheered 
him,  then  came  down  to  the  footlights,  bowed  gratefully,  and  the 
play  fedrly  commenced. 

*  What  it  was  all  about  I  do  not,  after  this  lapse  of  time,  re- 
member.    I  do  not  think  I  quite  understood  it  then.     It  was,  in 
point  of  fact,  only  my  third  visit  to  a  theatre,  and  practically  the 
first  time  I  had  seen  on  that  or  any  other  stage  a  performance  in 
which  I  felt  myself  called  upon  to  take  a  lively  interest.     Whethw 
the  dialogue  was  good  or  bad,  strong  or  weak,  witty  or  feeble, 
I  could  not  determine ;  for  what  with  straining  too  much  to  catch 
the  words,   and  at  the  same  time  staring  intently  to  watch  the 
*'  business,"  I  was  unable  to  attend  to  either.     At  first  I  tried 
to  make  notes  in  a  book  I  had  brought  for  the  purpose  ;  but  seeing 
a  smile,  which  I  supposed  to  be  one  of  derision,  on  the  face  of  a 
great  "  critic"  in  a  box  on  my  left,  I  quickly  put  up  my  pencil. 
Then  I  tried  to  listen ;  but  added  to  the  difficulty  of  hearing  what 
was  said  on  the  stage,  there  was  the  circumstance  that  two ''  critics" 
were  gossiping  loudly  in  the  row  behind  me.     The  feat  was  im- 
possible.    My  friend,  who  had  dropped  ofiT  into  a  heavy  slumber  at 
my  elbow,  woke  up  opportunely,  after  about  twenty  minutes  and 
three  scenes  had  passed,  and  seeing,  I  suppose,  a  distressed  ex- 
pression on  my  face,  kindly  whispered,  "  All  right,  dear  boy,  wait 
till  we  get  out."     At  the  close  of  the  act  we  did  get  out,  and  then  I 
discovered  how  it  was  all  managed.     As  a  matter  of  fact  aU  my  pains 
had  been  vain.  The  piece  I  had  thought  to  be  '*  new  and  original," 
because  the  play-bill  so  described  it,  was  taken  from  the  French, 
and  as  it  turned  out  was  a  free  but  close  translation.     An  act  had 
been  dropped  and  a  scene  or  two  transposed;  the  names  were 
altered  and  the  title  changed.     These  particulars  we — ^for  my  friend 
knew  as  little  about  it  as  myself — ^picked  up  in  the  refreshment 
room  from  the  one  person  who  seemed  reasonably  well-informed. 
He  was  a   friend   of  the   manager,  and  had,  it  appeared,  long 
played  the  part  of  patron  to  the  author.     Being /mmtty  to  the  two 
persons  chiefly  interested  in  the  success  of  the  piece,  this  excellent 
man  contrived  to  acquaint  us  with  (as  I  then  thought)  exceedingly 
shady  facts  concerning  the  adaptation,  and  took  much  pains  to  point 
out  some  too  painful  instances  of  ignorance  and  awkwardness  on  the 
part  of  his  protegee.     He  had  also  a  low  opinion  of  his  friend  the 
principal  performer,  and  said  some  smart  and  acrid  things  about 
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the  piece  as  a  whole,  and  the  taste  and  ability  of  the  play  and  its 
performance.     Haying  a  retentive  memory,  I  recollected  these  par- 
ticulars ;  and  when  my  friend  was  too  obfuscated  to  write  his  own 
criticism  later  in  the  evening,  I  succeeded  in  building  up  the  bitter- 
ness I  had  heard  at  the  bar  into  a  column  of  readable  stuff,  which 
appeared  in  due  course  in  my  newspaper.     Much  to  my  surprise — for 
I  was  entirely  inexperienced — the  criticism  produced  by  the  authority 
from  whom  I  had  gleaned  the  elements  of  my  own  judgment,  was 
from  end  to  end  a  puff  of  the  warmest  and  wildest  character.     The 
other  "  critics**  who  had  gathered  round  and  himg  upon  his  words, 
and  vied  with  him  in  their  abuse  of  the  whole  entertainment  as  a  signal 
fSfikilure,  published  the  most  entrancing  accounts  of  its  success.     I 
alone  ''  slated**  it  roundly ;  and  being  fresh  at  the  work  of  word- 
building,  and  using  few  technicalities,  because  I  did  not  know  them, 
my  article  attracted  some  notice ;   and  the  editor  taking  my  tale- 
bearing for  the  fearless  expression  of  a  true  and  independent  judg- 
ment, and  finding  his  paper  talked  about,  I  achieved  success,  and 
found  myself  fairly  launched  in  the  profession  to  which  I  have  since 
clung,  and,  with  the  smallest  possible  exertion  on  my  part,  by  dint 
of  a  quick  ear,  a  good  memory,  and  a  fertile  imagination,  prospered. 
*  This  is  how  I  became  a  *'  critic.**     How  I  have  since  discharged 
my  functions  with  profit  to  myself  and  more  or  less  advantage  to  the 
public  may  be  told  in  a  few  sentences.    I  have  shaped  my  practice  by 
principles  which  I  may  now  cast  into  precepts,  in  humble  imitation  of 
Swift's  famous  advice  to  servants,  only  quite  sincerely.    If  any  young 
man  beginning  life  likes  to  adopt  them,  he  is  welcome.     I  can  only 
point  to  my  own  attainments  and  the  position  and  confidence  I 
enjoy  in  proof  that  they  are  likely  to  be  found  of  value.    In  substance, 
if  not  in  form,  I  believe  they  are  the  maxims  which  govern  the 
professional  conduct  of  most  critics ;  and  as  my  own  engagements 
have  extended  from  the  theatre  to  the  book-room  and  to  the  gal- 
leries of  art  in  and  about  London,  their  *^  principles'*  will  be  found 
applicable  to  plays,  poetry,  prose,  and  pictures.     I  regret  that  it  is 
not  in  my  power  to  make  something  by  teaching  the  art  of  criticism, 
as  the  memorable  Rarey  taught  horse-training ;  but,  alas,  no  ap- 
prenticeship is  thought  requisite  for  this  department  of  literary  work, 
and  curiously  enough  it  is  that  to  which  the  young  especially  attach 
themselves,  from  which  they  derive  profit,  and  for  wUch  I  presume 
they  are  felt  by  editors  to  be  peculiarly  qualified.    I  make  no  apology 
for  the  simplicity  of  my  directions.     The  greatest  truths  may  be 
clothed  in  the  language  of  childhood.     If  any  one  not  proposing  to 
become  a  ''  critic**  should  chance  to  read  my  directions,  let  him  lay 
them  to  heart;  for,  although  not  a  practitioner,  he  may  learn  to 
set  new  value  on  the  labours  of  a  class  of  men  who  deserve  well  of 
their  country,  if  ooly  for  their  exceeding  pluck  and  large  capacity. 
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ADVICE  TO  CBITICS. 

'  Never  allow  yonr  dearest  friend,  least  of  all  your  editor,  to-sap- 
pose  yoa  are  ignorant  of  the  snbjeet  npon  which  he  adm  yon  to 
express  a  judgment.  It  is  not  a  disqualification  to  know  nothing  of 
a  topic  on  which  yon  are  required  to  write.  Being  nninformed 
yoa  are  likely  to  be  impartial ;  yon  can  take  either  side  indifferently ; 
and  by  saying  what  yon  can  contrive  to  think  of,  smartly,  yon 
are  sure  to  attract  attention,  which  in  criticism  is  everything.  No- 
body cares  what  yon  say  except  the  author,  actor,  or  producer  of  % 
play,  the  writer  or  publisher  of  a  book,  or  the  painter  of  a  pcture ; 
and  these  people  are  really  of  no  consequence. 

'When  you  are  in  doubt  in  your  own  mind  as  to  any  point, 
always  deal  with  it  decidedly.  Make  an  assertion  and  support  it 
with  adjectives.  If  you  fancy  Mr.  Bo-and-so  has  made  a  mess  of  a 
thing,  save  him — he  will  be  sure  to  thank  you  for  it — ^by  declaring 
solemnly  it  is  the  best  thing  he  ever  did  or  produced.  It  is 
astonishing  how  this  goes  down  with  the  reading  public ;  half  mm- 
peeting  a  thing  is  bad,  they  naturally  feel  gratefcd  to  the  man  who 
sets  them  right,  or  they  pride  themselves  on  contradicting  him.  In 
either  event,  the  *'  critic"  finds  his  account.  He  is  revered  or  he  is 
abused.  Reverence  and  abuse  are  both  excellent  things  in  their  wigr. 
I  am  not  sure  which  is  best.  The  only  bad  thing  is  to  be  dio^ 
garded. 

'  In  the  case  of  a  play,  ask  yourself,  or  still  better  somebocfy 
else,  these  questions  :  1.  Is  it  from  the  French  ?  If  you  are  unaUe 
to  ascertain  the  fact,  say  it  is.  Nine  chances  to  one  you  are  right. 
If  any  one  disputes  the  statement,  say  the  plagiarism  from  this  or 
that  work — naming  an  obscure  book,  if  possible  out  of  print — is  too  evi- 
dent to  need  proof,  and  the  man  must  be  a  fool  who  fEuls  to  detect  it. 
2.  Is  there  anything — there  generally  is  something — awkward 
about  the  arrangement  of  the  acts  or  scenes  ?  If  so,  you  can  say 
the  writer  lacks  the  dramatic  faculty.  Neatly  put,  the  ae^uwtion 
reflects  as  much  credit  on  the  critic  as  discrecUt  on  the  playwright. 
Many  a  critic  has  earned  the  reputation  of  being  a  dnunatist  by 
this  class  of  observation — and  kept  it  until  he  tried  to  write  a  pieee 
himself,  to  the  great  joy  of  his  fallow  critics.  8.  Ifi  it  produced 
economically,  hastily,  or  with  too  lavish  expenditure  ?  In  Uie  fixst 
case,  you  can  say  the  manager  is  using  up  his  old  seeneiy,  wfaidi 
always  provokes  him,  especially  if  he  is  not  thriving  in  bnsineaB. 
In  the  second  case,  you  can  insinuate,  or  still  better  assert,  that  he  hfis 
come  to  grief  with  some  other  piece,  and  has  been  ^compelled  to  pio- 
duce  the  present  as  a  ''  stop-gap.*'     This  tells  admirably,  and  has 
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the  fldTanltge  of  hittsig  some  author  -wko  is  supposed  to  bore  a 
jaeee  *'^  under  eonsidemtion"  at  the  theatre.  If  the  predHction  is 
marked  by  profoae  (mtlay,  yon  may  meke  the fiBost  "  plunge"  6{  all: 
say  the  whole)  thing  has  been  got  up  for  the  gratification  of  somebody's 
yanity,  or  for  the  display  of  an  individual — it  should  by  rights  be  a 
kdy.    A  elevvr  critic  will  make  much  profitable  capital  out  of  these 


^In  the  ease  of  a  book,  ent  the  leaves  for  the  sake  of  your  repute 
with  your  editor,  bot  avoid  reading  it.  The  pre&oe  will  commonly 
give  you  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  author's  intention.  Attack  that,  on 
general  grounds,  quete  a  weak  or  poor  passage — ^you  will  generally 
find  one  near  the  middle  of  the  bo<^-— and  you  ean  easily  make  up 
a  eohuQLD  of  pleasant  reading,  whkh  is  themainrpotnt  in  a  *'  review." 
^  the  work  is  a  novel,  you  should  find  out  all  you  ean  about  the 
writer,  :anid  be  guided  by  general  gossip  rather  than  the  book  itself 
as  to  judgment  to  be  pronounced  upon  it.  There  are  some  authors 
whom  it  is  the  fashion  to  write  down,  or  "  drop ;"  others  who  must 
be  cracked  up.  'H.aymg  first  determined  what  you  mean  to  do,  it 
is  always  easy  to  find  in  a  work  of  fiction  the  means  of  doing  it. 
As  a  general  rule,  editors  do  not  themselves  read  the  books  they 
give  out  to  be  reviewed  by  their  contributors,  and  firequently  they  do 
not  even  read  the  proofs  of  reviews  before  publishing.  An  editor 
will  therefore  be  guided  chiefly  by  the  general  impression  he  has 
formed  of  authors  from  hearsay.  The  critic  is  therefore  safe  in  fol- 
lowing the  fashion,  except  in  a  newspaper  or  review  which  afiects 
'*  originality:"  he  should  there  go  against  the  vogue. 

'  In  treating  of  pictures,  deal  principally  with  artists  and  schools, 
scarcely  at  all  with  the  works  before  you.  Find  out  the  men  and 
women  to  praise,  and  praise  them ;  let  the  others  drop  with  a  few 

technical  remarks  of  a  discomfiting  character  ;  such  as  :  "Mr. 

has  no  eye  for  colour ;"  '*  Miss would  do  very  well  if  she  could 

draw ;"  '*  Mr. always  chooses  poor  subjects,  and  treats  them 

imperfectly ;"  this  one  *'  has  no  sense  of  the  beautiful ;"  that  *'  lacks 
the  perception  of  grandeur  ;"  the  other  •'  is  deficient  in  the  power 
ofgrouping  and  posing  his  figures."  Never  forget  the  jargon  of  the 
studio ;  and  introduce  it  plentifully. 

*  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  safe  to  abuse  plays,  quarrel  with  books, 
and  praise  pictures.  In  whatever  he  says  the  critic  should  be 
dogmatic,  and  either  put  on  an  air  of  spuming  to  give  reasons  for 
his  judgment,  because  he  has  a  profound  contempt  for  the  subject 
of  his  criticism ;  or  overpower  the  judgment  of  the  reader  by  a  great 
show  of  learning  and  research.  It  is  astonishing  how  easily  this 
may  be  accomplished,  and  how  very  {ai  a  little  knowledge  will 
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go  when  it  is  skilfully  applied  in  the  business  of  picking  holes  in 
the  achievements  of  those  who  rashly  undertake  the  production  of 
substantial  work  themselres,  instead  of  discreetiy  earning  their  Utc- 
lihood  and  reputation  by  criticising  the  work  done  by  others.' 

Thus  loquaciously  the  critic  confessed  himself.  If  his  reyelaiions 
may  be  trusted — and  I  belieye  they  may — *  criticism'  is  neither  a 
bad  business  nor  an  arduous  one.  His  profits  haye^  I  know,  been 
considerable ;  his  reputation  is  high,  and  established  on  a  fair  basis. 
Play-writers,  authors,  and  artists  tremble  at  his  name.  He  has 
done  some  things  himself,  but  the  less  said  about  them  the  better. 
They  are  neither  priceless — except  in  the  sense  that  nobody  cares 
anything  for  them — ^nor  immortal;  they  never  had  life,  barely 
form.  What  he  says  about  '  no  apprenticeship'  being  necessary  for 
the  business  of  a  '  critic'  is  probably  in  pure  spite  and  jealousy.  Of 
course  there  is  no  apprenticeship  for  criticism.  What  is  there  to 
learn  ?     And  if  there  was  anything,  who  could  teach  it  ? 
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BY  PEBCY  BOYD 


Chapter  I.  Old  Gbouse  in  the  Guneoom. 

The  previous  history  of  this  dog,  whose  name  is  familiar  to  the  pre- 
sent and  all  succeeding  ages  through  the  medium  of  Goldsmith's 
famous  play,  is  unknown  to  me.  He  may  be  as  much  a  myth  as 
the  dog  of  Alcibiades  or  of  Montargis,  or  he  may  have  had  a  real 
existence,  like  the  poodle  of  the  Guards  who  was  wounded  at  the 
Alma,  or  my  friend*  Colonel  Colville's  *  Mouche,'  who  used  to  fetch 
his  master's  letters  from  the  post-office  at  Shomcliffe.  I  am  en- 
tirely uninformed  on  the  subject.  ]^mpires  and  states  may  flourish 
and  may  fade,  but  what  that  story  of  old  Grouse  in  the  gunroom 
was  which  so  tickled  the  fancy  of  Tony  Lumpkin,  I  have  no  means 
of  ascertaining.  Contemporary  records  are  altogether  silent  on  the 
subject,  and  the  legend  seems  to  be  lost  in  the  dust  of  ages.  But  I 
do  know  that  there  was  a  stupid  old  pointer  dog  bearing  the  name 
of  Grouse,  who  lived  in  our  family  for  so  many  years  that  he  came  at 
last  to  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  member  of  it,  and  was  treated  with 
that  sort  of  condescending  kindness,  varied  by  occasional  ill-usage, 
to  which  all  poor  relations  are  more  or  less  subject.  There  was  no 
harm  in  the  dog.  He  could  not  bite,  for  his  teeth  were  all  gone  ; 
and  his  bark  was  a  feeble,  wheezy,  asthmatic  sound  which  would 
not  frighten  a  child.  He  had  not  much  to  speak  of  in  the  way 
of  a  tail,  but  that  small  portion  which  remained  he  would  still  wag 
with  astonishing  energy  when  victuals  were  looming  in  the  distance. 
He  was  liver-colour  and  brown,  with  large  spots,  and  speckled 
aU  over  like  a  turkey's  egg.  My  father  could  not  bear  to  have  the 
dog  prowling  about  the  house  ;  the  stable,  he  said,  was  his  proper 
residence.  But  although  Grouse  was  duly  evicted  with  ceremony  as 
scant  as  if  he  had  been  an  Irish  tenant-at-will,  no  sooner  was  dinner 
over,  the  red-moreen  curtains  drawn,  and  the  little  bandy-legged  table 
with  the  bottles  and  glasses  placed  in  front  of  the  fire,  just  as  my  father 
was  mixing  for  himself  his  first  glass  of  whisky  and  hot  water,  than  the 
pointer  would  emerge  from  some  unknown  retreat,  and  coiling  him- 
self up  into  a  sort  of  ball,  place  his  head  on  his  extended  forepaws, 
and  wink  his  old  eyes  with  an  expression  so  peculiarly  affectionate 
that  no  one  had  the  heart  to  dislodge  him.   My  mother  was  attached 

♦  Lieut-Colonel  the  Hon.  W.  J.  Colville,  C.B.,  now  Comptroller  to  H.B.H.  the 
Dake  of  Edinburgh. 

Thibd  Swum,  Vol.  VII.  F.S.  Vol.  XXVII.  MM 
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to  the  dog,  for  my  yonng  brother  had  used  him  in  the  days  of  in- 
fancy as  a  sort  of  horse,  and  ridden  him  about  the  house ;  and  the 
servants,  who  were  fond  of  the  child,  treated  the  dog  witii  respect 
for  the  sake  of  his  little  master,  who  had  gone  away  into  the  com- 
pany of  the  angels.  So  Grouse  gradually  subsided  into  an  institu- 
tion, and  in  respect  to  his  memory  I  must  say  that  a  more  thor- 
oughly amiable  quadruped  noTer  existed.  The  weak  points  of  Ms 
character  were  self-conceit  and  obstinacy.  He  was  as  deaf  as  a 
post — but  I  have  known  a  Lord  Chancellor  (to  be  sure  he  was  an 
Irish  one)  who  was  afflicted  with  the  same  infirmity — and  although 
the  old  pointer  may  have  originally  understood  his  profession  as  well 
as  any  lawyer  who  ever  wore  a  wig,  his  best  days  were  over.  He 
could  no  longer  distinguish  the  scent  of  game  with  scientific  accu- 
racy; he  did  not  obey  the  word  of  command,  simply  because  he  conld 
not  hear  it ;  and  when  he  came  to  a  point,  a  water- wagtail,  a  field- 
feu-e,  or  a  lark  would  rise  before  him  much  more  frequently  than 
a  partridge,  and  he  would  make  an  attempt  to  catch  the  bird, 
ludicrously  abortive  by  reason  of  its  clumsiness,  wagging  the  while 
his  stump  of  a  tail  to  and  fro  with  surprising  velocity. 

Since  Grouse  was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and  went  the  way  of 
all  pointers  (he  died  of  sheer  old  age),  many  a  dog  has  owned  me  for 
a  master ;  but  with  the  exception  of  Cartouche,  a  white  poodle,  whom 
I  purchased  when  he  was  about  the  size  of  my  hand  for  a  five-franc 
piece  from  an  itinerant  vendor  on  the  Pont  Neuf,  I  cannot  remember 
one  whose  fidelity  was  more  undeviating.  When  I  came  home  fix>m 
school  for  the  holidays.  Grouse  was  always  the  foremost  in  the 
family  group  assembled  on  the  hall  door-steps  to  welcome  my 
arrival ;  and  when  the  bitter  hour  of  my  departure  came,  he  whined 
his  fEurewell  in  a  fashion  so  lugubrious  that  it  afiiected  me  almost  to 
tears.  So  deeply  did  I  feel  his  death  when  the  moumfdl  event 
occurred,  that  I  registered  a  vow  I  would  never  have  another  canine 
favourite.  This  resolution,  like  many  a  better  one,  I  failed  to  keep. 
I  have  had  many.  Cartouche  was  the  last.  I  brought  him  home, 
decorated  with  a  collar  of  red-satin  ribbon,  in  a  small  basket  to  the 
Hdtel  Mirabeau.    I  quote  from  Tom  Ingoldsby : 

*  It  was  a  litter,  a  litter  of  five, 
Four  were  drown*d  and  one  left  alive, 
And  the  bagman  determined  to  bring  him  up, 
To  eat  of  his  bit  and  share  of  his  onp, 
He  was  suoh  a  dear  little  curly-tail*d  pup.* 

Cartouche  was  all  this  to  me,  and  more.  Nor  can  I  leave  the  sub- 
ject, although  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  this  narratiye, 
without  placing  on  record  an  instance  of  my  four-footed  favourite's 
faithfulness  and  sagacity,  which  is  more  surprising  than  anything 
to  be  found  in  Mr.  Jesse's  book.  I  was  leaving  Boulogne-sur-Mer 
one  dark  winter  evening  by  the  tidal  boat.    Those  were  the  days  of 
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passports,  when  the  traveller  was  bothered  by  gendarmes^  who  stood 
at  the  ladder.  Cartouche,  I  suppose,  not  liking  the  look  of  these 
gentry,  barked  as  he  passed,  and  one  of  the  soldiers,  resenting  the 
insult,  made  a  flourish  at  the  dog  with  his  sword.  The  steam  was 
up,  the  paddles  were  in  motion,  and  as  I  lingered  on  the  gangway 
trying  to  catch  the  dog,  the  captain  shouted  that  I  must  either  come 
on  board  or  return  on  shore,  for  he  could  wait  no  longer.  Import- 
ant business  demanded  my  presence  in  London  on  the  following  day, 
so  with  a  heavy  heart  I  was  obliged  to  leave  my  poor  friend  to  his 
fSette,  never  expecting  I  should  see  his  face  on  earth  any  more.  In  about 
ten  days  afterwards  I  returned,  and  there  on  the  end  of  the  wooden 
pier  stood  Cartouche  looking  seawards.  A  bare-legged  fishwoman  in 
scarlet  petticoats  was  by  his  side,  and  when  I  subsequently  claimed 
the  animal  as  my  property  (his  exuberant  delight  left  little  doubt  on 
the  subject),  the  good  lady  informed  me  that  the  dog  had  resided 
with  her  family  for  some  days,  and  added  with  a  bow,  ^  II  est  tres- 
gentil,  ce  monsieur-la ;  mes  enfans  Tadoraient ;'  and  she  received 
the  small  gold  coin  I  gave  her  in  payment  of  the  poodle's  board  and 
lodging  with  a  reluctance  which  in  a  French  fishwife  was  perfectly 
charming. 

Chapter  II. 

THB  OLD  JOE  MANTOK. 

In  the  right-hand  comer  of  the  study,  as  that  mysterious  den 
was  called  where  my  father  used  to  compose  his  sermons  (he  was  a 
dignitary  of  the  Irish  Church),  half  hid  by  a  number  of  walking- 
sticks,  fishing-rods,  billhooks,  and  other  implements  of  horticultural 
use,  there  was  an  old  double  gun.  It  had  originally  flint  locks,  which 
had  been  clumsily  altered  to  suit  the  exigences  of  more  modem 
sporting  science  into  the  percussion  system.  The  barrels  were  brown 
with  age,  and  wom  by  frequent  use  almost  as  thin  as  a  sheet  of 
paper.  To  become  the  possessor  of  this  fowling-piece  had  bng 
been  the  constant  object  of  my  youthful  ambition.  My  nightly  sleep 
was  broken  thinking  of  it,  and  often  when  I  was  deep  in  Uie  in- 
tricacies of  the  fifth  proposition  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid — 
which  was  then  called  the  Ass's  Bridge — the  thought  of  the  old 
Joe  Manton  would  force  itself  on  my  mind  and  intermpt  the  sequence 
of  logical  ratiocination.  The  gun  came,  in  short,  between  me  and 
my  rest.  Upon  two  occasions  I  contrived  furtively  to  abstract  it 
from  the  comer,  but  it  was  speedily  missed,  and  its  instant  restora- 
tion insisted  on. 

'  I  have  been  at  considerable  expense,  boy,'  my  father  would 
say,  '  with  your  education.  You  are  now  in  your  senior  freshman 
year  at  Trinity,  and  I  would  rather  you  gave  me  some  other  proof 
that  there  are  brains  in  that  handsome  head  of  yours  than  by  blow- 
ing them  out  in  consequence  of  the  old  gun  bursting  in  your  hands. 
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to  ny  nothing  of  having  that  Tnlgar  dog  the  county  carcfDear,  whom 
InoTer  could  endure,  coming  here  to  hold  uninqaest  nponyon.  Stick 
to  yonr  books,  get  classical  honours,  go  in  for  a  scholarshq),  and  tiien 
perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  find  the  means  of  setting  yon  np  with  a 
gmi  of  yonr  own,  that  is  to  say  if  my  rent-cha^  is  paid.  But 
what  with  the  general  depreciation  of  agricoltnral  produce,  the  potato 
fiunine,  and  the.late  bad  harrest,  we  seem  on  the  road  to  nmu* 

My  fiither's  speech,  freqnently  repeated,  bored  me  so  mnch  that 
I  soon  abandoned  the  obnoxions  subject,  and  fell  to  reading  tiie 
Oeorgics  of  Yirgil  and  cracking  my  brains  OTcr  Dr.  Brinkley's  as- 
tronomy, which  were  the  books  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Trinity 
for  the  forthcoming  examination.  But  a  disturbing  genius  was  fre- 
quently at  my  elbow,  I  lament  to  say,  in  the  person  of  Dominie 
Sampson.  I  shall  tell  my  readers  all  about  him  presently :  he  is  well 
entitled  to  a  separate  chapter.  Frequently  a  guest  at  the  rectory, 
he  would  interrupt  my  solitary  studies  and  lure  me  out  for  a  stroll. 

'  Your  mother  thinks  you  are  spoiling  your  complexion,  you  con- 
founded young  sap.  When  I  was  your  age  I  had  neyer  read  half  so 
much,  and  yet  I  carried  everything  before  me.'  Here  the  Dominie 
would  tap  the  lid  of  his  silver  snuff-box,  take  a  huge  pinch  of  the 
mixture  called  Lundyfoot,  and  smile  at  the  recollection  of  his  youth- 
ful triumphs.  There  was  no  more  reading  for  that  day.  My  mind 
became  unsettled,  as  we  wandered  from  the  odes  of  Horace  and 
the  flowery  paths  of  Yirgilian  literature  into  the  more  attractive 
regions  of  my  friend's  varied  experience  of  life,  and  I  heard  him  de- 
scribe how  when  a  boy  of  more  tender  years  than  mine  he  could  bring 
down  his  brace  of  birds  right  and  left,  thrash  a  watchman  (Charlies 
were  still  extant  in  those  days),  and  perform  many  other  exploits  which 
excited  my  respectful  admiration.  Although  a  beneficed  clergyman, 
the  Dominie  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  firearms,  and  would  descant 
for  many  minutes  together  on  the  comparative  merits  of  the  deto- 
nator, which  was  then  beginning  to  supersede  the  old  flintlocks  used 
by  the  sportsmen  of  fifty  years  ago.  He  preferred  the  flint;  it  might 
be  slow,  he  said,  but  was  undeniably  certain,  and  he  would  under- 
take to  *  wipe  the  eye'  of  any  more  modem  sportsman  with  his  own 
old-fashioned  fowling-piece.  I  may  as  well  inform  my  readers  that 
in  sporting  phraseology  to  wipe  a  man's  eye  simply  means  to  bring 
down  a  bird  which  has  been  previously  missed  by  the  first  person 
who  has  fired  at  it.  In  after  years,  when,  armed  with  my  new 
double-barrelled  detonating  lUgby,  I  used  to  blaze  away  right  into 
the  midst  of  a  covey  of  partridges,  frequency  without  touching  a 
feather,  the  Dominie  would  raise  his  old  gun  to  his  shoulder,  take 
a  pinch  of  snuff,  pick  off  the  old  birds  with  surprising  accuracy,  and 
then  laugh  in  the  face  of  his  youthful  admirer.  But  I  must  not 
anticipate.  A  story,  when  properly  told,  should  have  not  a  begin- 
ning only,  but  a  middle,  and  also  an  end ;  and  as  I  had  intended 
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ibis  chapter  to  be  entirely  devoted  to  the  description  of  my  father's 
old  Joe  Manton,  I  must  not  wander  from  that  design.  It  was 
with  this  gmi  I  accomplished  the  death  of  my  first  snipe,  in  the 
manner  I  am  now  about  to  narrate.  But  when  the  transaction 
.  reached  my  father's  ears,  he  was  so  much  alarmed  by  it,  as  well  as 
by  the  apprehension  of  the  ynlgar  comity  coroner  holding  an  inquest 
upon  his  son,  that  he  persuaded  Dominie  Sampson  to  purchase  the 
objectionable  fowling-piece,  and  it  disappeared  for  ever  after  from 
my  sight. 

Chapter  HI. 

DOMINIS  BAMP80K. 

The  Beverend  Marmaduke  Sampson  was  a  fair  type  of  a  country 
clergyman,  such  as  he  existed  in  Ireland  fifty  years  ago.  The  race 
is  extinct  now.  Like  the  famous  breed  of  blood-red  setters,  the 
^een  serpents,  the  Dublin  Bay  haddocks,  and  other  renowned  Hiber- 
nian products  which  have  gradually  disappeared  since  Castlereagh 
carried  the  nefarious  Union,  they  are  unknown,  and  their  fame 
exists  only  in  the  glorious  traditions  of  the  past.  The  parson  of 
those  days  was  an  educated  gentleman,  quiet  and  unassuming  in 
his  manner,  preaching  a  sermon  of  what  would  now  be  called  the 
Broad-school  character,  not  averse  to  society  nor  indifferent  to 
the  charms  of  a  bottle  of  sound  old  port.  He  did  not  hunt,  but 
in  other  less  exciting  field  sports,  such  as  shooting  and  fishing, 
he  had  no  objection  to  participate.  He  was  sedulously  active  in 
the  discharge  of  all  the  duties  of  his  sacred  office,  and  unremit- 
ting in  his  attention  to  cases  of  sickness  or  distress.  The  whole 
of  his  income  was  spent  among  his  flock.  At  Christmas  time  he 
distributed  blankets  and  old  coats  to  the  poor.  He  supplied  flannel 
petticoats  to  the  old  women,  a  store  of  copper  money,  eleemosynary 
tobacco,  and,  when  occasion  required  it,  even  a  dram  for  the  wan- 
dering beggar.     Of  him  it  may  be  said,  in  the  words  of  Goldsmith, 

*  His  pity  gave  e'er  charity  began.' 

When  his  time  came,  he  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  a  train 
of  sincere  mourners.  The  gray-headed  old  sexton,  who  had  buried 
so  many  of  his  parishioners,  performed  at  last  the  functions  of  his 
office  for  the  minister  himself.  He  left  little  behind  him.  His 
banker's  balance,  if  he  ever  had  a  banker,  was  down  to  zero ;  but 
let  us  hope  he  had  a  handsome  balance  placed  to  his  credit  in  that 
undiscovered  country  where  neither  moths  nor  rust  can  corrupt^  nor 
thieves  break  through  and  steal. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  fairer  specimen  of  this  class 
than  my  friend.  He  was  a  good  classical  scholar,  having  gradu- 
ated with  honours  at  Trinity.     Many  years  of  his  early  life  were 
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spent  as  a  chaplain  in  the  Navy,  seeing,  like  Ulysses,  many  men 
and  many  cities.  He  was  present  at  one  or  two  of  our  great 
naval  engagements;  and  he  liked,  when  about  half  through  his 
bottle  of  old  port,  to  be  drawn  out  on  the  subject  of  the  bombard- 
ment of  Algiers,  which  he  would  describe  with  graphic  comicality. 
*  I  was  walking  the  quarter-deck,*  he  would  say,  *  with  my  Lord 
Exmouth,  in  the  thick  of  it ;  the  shot  was  flying  like  hail,  but  the 
old  admiral  gave  his  orders  as  coolly  as  if  he  were  at  a  naval  review. 
He  passed  several  times,  I  remember  well,  by  a  piece  of  sailcloth, 
which  was  lying  in  a  heap  upon  the  deck.  I  lifted  up  one  end 
of  it,  and  there  lay  a  little  midshipman  fast  asleep  in  the  midst  of 
that  tremendous  cannonade.  I  wanted  to  wake  the  youngster,  but 
the  admiral  prevented  ire.  '*  Poor  little  man,**  he  said,  **  let  him 
have  his  sleep  out  now."  *  Then  he  would  describe  how,  before  the 
bombardment  commenced,  the  Impregnable,  which  was  the  name  of 
his  ship,  ranged  up  alongside  of  the  town-wall,  which  was  crowded 
with  the  natives.  '  Lord  Exmouth,  taking  off  his  cocked-hat,  addressed 
them  with  all  the  politeness  of  a  British  officer.  ''Go  away  home, 
good  friends,"  he  said.  **  I  give  you  ten  minutes  ;  my  broadside 
is  about  to  open,  and  in  five  minutes  more  you  will  be  all  in  — ."  * 
I  could  fill,  I  believe,  a  volume  with  the  anecdotes  of  my  nautical 
friend  the  Dominie.  Occasionally  we  called  him  *  Admiral,'  but  the 
former  sobriquet  he  acquired  in  an  accidental  manner.  We  had 
been  reading  one  morning  with  great  interest  a  novel  called  Quy 
Mannering,  written  by  one  Walter  Scott,  when  we  saw  a  gig,  drawn 
by  an  old  gray  horse  with  a  short  tail,  coming  slowly  up  the  avenue. 
In  it  was  Mr.  Sampson.  We  rushed  with  one  accord  to  the  door 
to  receive  him,  clapping  our  hands  and  shouting  'Prodigious!' 
meaning  thereby  to  express  our  delight  at  his  advent,  for  no  one 
could  make  himself  more  agreeable  to  young  people.  From  that 
day  he  was  known  in  the  household  generally  by  the  name  of  *  Do- 
minie.* A  room  was  allotted  to  him  which  went  by  his  name,  in 
which,  whenever  the  old  gray  was  visible  in  the  distance,  a  fire  was 
lighted  and  every  preparation  made  which  could  contribute  to  the 
guest's  comfort.  At  Christmas  his  arrival  was  generally  looked 
for ;  being  a  bachelor,  his  own  home  felt  lonely ;  he  was  glad  to 
join  our  family  circle  upon  such  occasions,  and  he  contributed  much 
to  the  gaiety. 

It  was  a  fine  bright  sunshiny  morning  early  in  January,  a  frost 
was  on  the  pane,  and  the  ground  outside  was  crisped  with  its  white 
powder  as  I  sat  in  my  little  room  much  absorbed  in  deep  thought, 
all  the  powers  of  my  youthful  intellect  being  concentrated  upon  a 
certain  astronomical  problem  which  puzzled  me  abominably — ^it 
was  '  how  to  measure  the  height  of  a  mountain  in  the  moon' — ^when 
I  heard  a  cheerful  voice  underneath  the  window  shouting  'Ship 
ahoy !'     Looking  out,  I  espied  the  stalwart  form  of  the  Dominie 
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looming  large  in  the  sunshine  on  the  lawn,  and  occupied  with  his 
morning  cigar. 

*Ship  ahoy!  What  cheer.  Admiral?*  I  replied,  putting  my 
head  out  of  the  window. 

*  What  are  you  about  up  there?  bothering  your  brains  as  usual, 
eh,  youngster  ?' 

'Astronomy;  only  old  Brinkley,'  I  replied  mournfully,  *is  a 
hard  nut  to  crack,  he  is.'  ' 

'  Can  you  ascertain  the  '*  horizontal  parallax  of  a  star,"  you 
young  donkey  ?*  inquired  his  reverence. 

'No,  Admiral,'  replied  I.  'But  can  you  inform  me  how  the 
deuce  I  am  to  measure  the  height  of  a  mountain  in  the  moon?' 

'  Nothing  easier.  Why,  it's  child*s  play  compared  to  the  Ass's 
Bridge,  over  which  I  took  you  in  a  canter.  Bring  your  book  down 
here.' 

Descending  slowly  with  the  well-thumbed  volume  of  Brinkley  in 
my  hand,  I  found  my  friend  on  the  lawn,  and  the  little  difficulty 
which  had  so  impeded  my  progress  was  soon  removed. 

'  Now,'  said  the  Dominie,  '  let  us  take  a  walk  round  the  farm, 
which  I  dont  think  your  father  attends  to  as  he  ought.  By  the 
way,  where  is  his  worship  this  morning?  I  have  not  seen  him 
since  breakfast.' 

'  He  has  gone  over  to  the  quarter-sessions  at  Hillsborough.  The 
Marquis  is  to  be  there  to-day.' 

'  Active  magistrate  he  is.  I  would  have  gone  with  him  had  I 
known.' 

'  Perhaps  he  did  not  wish  you  to  know,  for  he  has  taken  your 
old  gray  horse  in  the  gig  ;  our  black  mare  has  gone  lame.^ 

'  He  is  quite  welcome.  The  gray  wants  exercise,  and,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  so  do  I.  What  a  charming  morning  this  would  be 
for  the  snipe !' 

'  That  it  would,  if  we  had  only  a  gun.' 

'  We  can  borrow  your  father's,  the  old  Joe  Manton,  which  he  is 
so  anxious  for  me  to  buy.' 

'  True,'  I  said,  '  if  we  could  only  get  at  it.  But  we  should  also 
require  a  dog.' 

'  Why,  there's  the  old  brown  pointer.' 

'  Grouse  ain't  up  to  much.  Then  powder  and  shot  and  caps, 
such  lots  of  things  besides.' 

'  All  of  these  we  can  get  in  the  village ;  the  gun  is  the  first  thing. 
Where  may  that  implement  of  destruction  be  at  present  ?' 

'  In  my  fether's  study.  The  door  is  locked,  and  the  key  in  his 
pocket.' 

'  Let  us  reconnoitre.  My  Lord  Exmouth  got  into  the  Bay  of 
Algiers  in  spite  of  the  torpedoes  and  batteries.  Where  there's  a 
will  there's  a  way,'  said  the  Dominie. 
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Now  the  window  of  my  father's  sanctum  opened  upon  the  gar- 
den. The  lower  part  was  as  hermetically  closed  as  the  Duke's 
windows  at  Apsley  House,  but  the  upper  part  was  generally  left 
open  to  admit  the  air  when  the  room  was  unoccupied. 

The  old  sailor  seized  at  once  upon  the  weak  point  of  the  enemy's 
defences. 

'  Get  up  upon  the  sill,  boy,'  he  said ;  *  pull  down  the  sash ;  put 
one  foot  on  the  ledge ;  jump  into  the  room,  and  hand  me  out  the 
gun  ;  then  make  the  best  of  your  way  out  again.  Take  care  yon 
don't  break  any  of  the  glass,  or  I  shall  have  to  pay  for  it.' 

The  feat  was  not  difficult  of  accomplishment ;  in  those  days  I 
was  young  and  active.  James  Hamilton,  now  one  of  her  Majesty's 
counsel,  was  the  only  man  at  Trinity  who  could  beat  me  at  a  level 
"jump — two-and-twenty  feet  was  his  *  metier.'  I  could  no  more 
perform  such  a  feat  now,  or  get  in  through  a  window  twelve  feet 
from  the  ground,  than  I  could  come  down  in  a  parachute.  But 
I  soon  obeyed  the  parson's  orders,  handed  him  out  the  old  Joe 
Manton,  and  rejoined  him  on  the  lawn,  without  leaving  behind  any 
traces  of  my  escapade  in  the  shape  of  broken  glass  or  other  mischief. 

Now  in  the  little  village  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  there  dwelt  a 
certain  shoemaker  whose  name  was  Mike  Finegan ;  I  should  with 
more  propriety  have  called  him  a  cobbler,  for  the  bent  of  his  genius 
lay  rather  in  soling  and  heeling  old  shoes  than  in  the  manufacture 
of  new  ones.  He  had  married  a  woman  old  enough  to  be  his  grand- 
mother, with  a  great  fortune — she  had  actually  lOOZ.  down ;  and 
with  that  sum  Mr.  Finegan  set  up  a  shop.  There  all  sorts  of  mis- 
cellaneous articles  were  exposed  for  sale — hardware,  clothing  apparel, 
waxed  ends,  gunpowder,  groceries,  tobacco,  string,  candles,  reaping- 
hooks,  razors,  red  herrings,  and  bread ;  there  was  scarcely  anything 
required  by  a  country  farmer  which  that  village  emporium  could  not 
supply. 

Mr.  Finegan,  who  was  a  bit  of  a  poacher  as  well  as  a  cobbler, 
stood  at  the  door  of  his  shop  with  his  leather  apron  on,  occupied  in 
smoking  a  short  clay  pipe,  and  a  knowing-looking  white  bull-terrier, 
with  one  eye,  sat  beside  him,  blinking  and  winking  his  remaining 
orbit  in  the  sunshine. 

'  Good-morning,  your  reverence,'  he  said,  taking  oflFhis  hat  with 
a  gesture  of  profound  respect  when  he  saw  my  companion.  '  Is  it 
taking  the  young  squire  out  for  a  day's  shooting  you  are  ?' 

'Exactly  so,*  replied  the  Dominie,  *and  a  serious  expense 
I  am  about  to  incur.  Here  is  half-a-crown — powder,  snipe-shot, 
caps,  &c. ;  let  us  have  all  that  is  necessary  for  a  gentleman's  outfit 
on  so  great  an  occasion.' 

'  With  all  the  pleasure  in  life,'  replied  Mr.  Finegan,  clutching 
the  coin  and  disappearing  into  the  recesses  of  his  magazine,  whence 
he  speedily  returned  bringing  with  him  everything  we  required* 
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'  I  have  brought  rather  more  shot  than  yoa'U  want — boys  shoot 
wild ;  I  have  seen  his  "  yonng  hononr''  try  his  hand  at  that  sort 
of  game  of  play  before — and  1*11  take  you  straight  to  a  place  where 
we'll  find  lots  of  birds ;  they'll  lie  like  stones  on  such  a  fine  frosty 
morning.' 

Chapter  IV. 

THE  DEATH  OF  THE  SNIPE. 

A  CERTAIN  famous  lord  of  trade  and  plantations,  whose  name  was 
John  Locke,  in  his  book  on  the  human  understanding,  has  compared 
our  recollections  to  shadows  passing  in  the  sunshine  over  a  field  of 
waving  com.  The  similitude  is  not  inapt,  but  I  should  like  to  know 
how  it  is,  as  we  advance  in  life,  the  memory  of  recent  events 
becomes  more  transient,  while  circumstances  which  happened  long 
ago  seem  quite  fresh  in  our  recollection  !  A  thousand  events  of  far 
greater  moment  which  have  happened  since  then  have  left  but  a 
passing  impression  on  my  mind,  while  every  circumstance  connected 
with  this  sporting  incident  of  my  boyhood  is  remembered  with  the 
utmost  distinctness. 

That  bright  firesh  winter's  morning,  the  crisp  fi'osty  ground 
sparkling  in  the  sunshine,  the  drops  of  ice  hanging  from  the  leafless 
trees ;  the  stalwart  form  of  the  parson,  in  his  shovel-hat,  with  the 
old  Joe  Manton  on  his  shoulder ;  the  cobbler  in  his  leather  apron, 
with  a  red-woollen  comforter  wound  round  his  neck,  and  the  white 
bull-terrier  bounding  before  him,  and  Grouse  the  old  pointer  bringing 
up  the  rear — ^are  all  as  clearly  before  me  as  if  they  were  looking  out 
of  the  canvas  of  Hogarth  or  Wilkie ;  and  if  I  were  to  bo  shot  for 
it,  I  cannot  recall  the  name  of  a  gentleman  with  whom  I  dined  last 
week,  or  a  single  syllable  of  the  conversation  which  took  place  at 
his  hospitable  board. 

At  no  great  distance  firom  the  confines  of  the  glebe  farm  across 
the  river,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill,  lay  a  wide  expanse  of 
marshy  meadow-land,  which  the  thrifty  tenant  was  endeavouring  to 
reclaim  by  the  process  of  irrigation.  It  was  therefore  intersected 
by  numerous  small  rivulets  of  running  water,  where  in  so  sharp  a 
frost  the  snipe  was  sure  to  come  to  feed.  To  this  happy  hunt- 
ing ground  we  bent  our  steps.  The  cobbler  knew  the  place  weU. 
*  When  the  moon  is  near  the  full,  and  ice  is  on  the  water,  the 
'  *  burds"  do  frequent  such  a  place,'  he  said ;  *  later  on  they  make  for 
the  heather  and  the  moorland.  Let  us  walk  down  the  wind,  and  we'U 
get  plenty  of  shots,  your  reverence;  they'll  lie  well  such  a  morning.' 

This  history  will  be  read  by  many  hundred  intelligent  persons, 
who  have  no  farther  acquaintance  with  the  snipe  than  as  a  delicacy 
served  up  on  a  napkin,  surrounded  by  chips  of  dry  toast.  They  eat 
him,  lick  their  lips,  and  thank  God  for  that  savory  morsel ;  but  as  to 
the  habits  of  the  bird  when  living,  the  mode  in  which  he  is  taken,  or 
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the  difficulties  and  dangers  by  which  his  capture  is  snrronnded,  they 
-  are  as  ignorant  as  the  present  writer  is  of  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes  or  the  nature  of  Greek  roots.  To  snch  simple  folks  I 
wonld  only  say,  that  the  snipe  in  his  lifetime  is  a  wary  bird  and 
difficult  of  approach.  Many  a  sportsman  who  can  bring  down  a 
grouse  or  a  partridge  with  unerring  accuracy  is  baffled  by  the  snipe, 
and  gives  up  the.  pursuit  of  such  eccentric  game  in  despair. 

When  the  snipe  rises  he  does  not  fly  straight  away  like  any 
other  winged  creature,  but  proceeds  in  zigzag  course  quite  peculiar 
to  himself.  Unless,  therefore,  the  sportsman  is  quick  enough  to 
catch  him  as  he  rises  from  the  ground,  or  sufficiently  patient  to  re- 
serve his  fire  until  the  bird  has  finished  his  gyrations,  any  attempt 
to  shoot  him  will  prove  only  a  lamentable  failure.  Great  courage, 
fine  patience,  and  consummate  tact  are  the  qualities  of  mind  with 
which  the  sportsman  must  be  gifted.  If  not  endowed  with  these, 
let  him  pursue  the  red  deer,  the  ptarmigan,  the  woodcock,  the 
pheasant,  or  the  grouse :  he  must  leave  the  snipe  alone ;  otherwise 
he  will  get  up  to  his  waist  in  a  swamp  or  flounder  into  a  quag- 
mire, and  the  birds  he  endeavoured  to  kill  will  fly  away  uttering 
what  Mr.  Disraeli,  when  he  adorned  the  Opposition  benches,  used 
to  call  a  wild  shriek  of  liberty.  I  was  always  of  opinion  tiiat 
the  snipe  knew  perfectly  well  when  danger  was  approaching,  that 
his  life  was  about  to  be  placed  in  jeopardy,  and  that  he  adopted  this 
device  of  malice  aforethought,  as  the  best  mode  that  occurred  to 
him  of  baffling  the  design  of  his  enemy. 

In  pursuance  of  the  cobbler's  advice  we  walked  down  the  tract  of 
meadow-land  with  our  backs  to  the  wind,  the  white  bull-terrier 
pushing  his  way  through  the  rushes  and  the  pointer  coming  occa- 
sionally to  a  dead  set,  as  if  game  lay  directly  under  his  nose. 

^  Good  dog,  very  good  dog,'  said  the  Dominie  in  high  approba- 
tion. 

'Don't  mind  the  dorted  old  beast,  your  reverence,'  said  Mr. 
Finegan,  touching  his  hat ;  '  I  knows  his  artful  ways.  He  is  a  horn- 
bug,  that  'ere  dog ;  have  an  eye  on  the  white  bull-terrier — there's 
no  deceit  about  him.' 

The  animal  referred  to  was  curiously  investigating  a  large  toft 
of  rushes,  into  which  he  suddenly  leaped  with  a  mighty  spring,  and 
out  flew  a  leash  of  fine  snipe.  Up  went  the  old  Joe  Manton  to  the 
parson's  shoulder.  The  first  shot  proved  harmless,  but  the  second 
brought  to  the  ground  one  of  the  birds,  upon  which  the  bull-terrier 
immediately  pounced  as  if  it  had  been  a  rat,  proceeding  leisurely 
to  swallow  it,  bones,  feathers,  and  all. 

Snap  was  too  quick  for  his  master ;  he  made  off  with  the  bird 
in  his  mouth,  having  probably  had  no  breakfast  that  morning,  and 
by  the  time  the  old  Joe  Manton  was  reloaded  he  came  back  Uddng 
his  lips  with  every  external  sign  of  extreme  satis&ction. 
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*  I'll  whop  the  life  oat  of  him  if  I  can  catch  him/  said  the  cobbler, 
whistling  and  making  signals  to  the  dog. 

But  the  summons  was  in  vain;  the  bull-terrier  regarded  it 
not ;  and  following  the  example  of  Lord  Nelson  at  Copenhagen,  he 
turned  his  blind  eye  to  the  signal  of  recall,  caracoling  through  the 
rushes.  Presently  he  flushed  another  brace  of  birds,  one  of  which  fell 
before  the  Dominie's  fire.  The  animal's  appetite  had  probably  been 
appeased  by  the  first  morsel,  or  he  had  already  begun  to  feel  the 
pangs  of  indigestion,  for  he  altogether  abstained  from  any  predatory 
attempts  on  the  second  bird,  which  we  received  uninjured.  We  found 
snipe  in  abundance ;  they  lay  well ;  and  by  the  time  the  parson  had 
bagged  his  six  brace,  for  the  credit,  as  he  said,  of  the  cloth,  he 
handed  me  the  old  Joe  Manton. 

*  Now,  youngster,'  he  said,  *  try  your  luck ;  see  what  you  can  do. 
Don't  be  in  a  hurry.  Wait  until  the  birds  get  a  good  way  oflF,  and 
then  let  fly  at  them.' 

We  had  secured  the  bull-terrier  by  a  piece  of  cord  to  prevent 
him  from  any  feurther  mischief,  and  the  old  pointer  went  flounder- 
ing about  in  a  sort  of  morass,  where  I  thought  he  would  have 
disappeared  altogether  from  our  sight.  Presently  he  blundered 
into  a  '  wisp,'  as  it  is  called,  of  snipe,  and  a  cloud  of  them  rose 
screaming  in  the  air.  I  blazed  away  with  both  barrels;  but 
these  children  of  the  air  flew  quite  cheerfully  away,  not  a  single 
feather  the  worse. 

'  Good  shooting  that,'  said  the  Dominie,  with  a  sneer,  as  he 
took  a  great  pinch  of  snuff;  *  they  are  laughing  at  you,  boy.' 

'  He  made  them  leave  that,  anyhow,'  said  the  cobbler,  consoling 
me,  as,  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  he  watched  some  object  in 
the  distance. 

'  Not  the  least  doubt  of  it,'  said  the  Dominie ;  '  but  what  are 
you  staring  at  ?' 

'  I  have  marked  two  of  them  down,'  replied  Mr.  Finegan  ;  '  I'U 
take  the  young  squire  up  to  the  very  spot.  If  he  don't  kill  one 
now,  why,  then,  may  I  never  sole  another  shoe  in  all  my  life  !' 

We  proceeded  together,  the  cobbler  and  I,  for  some  little  dis- 
tance, when  he  suddenly  stopped  short,  and  said, 

'  Now,  sir,  you  see  that  bit  of  broken  ground  with  the  fern  and 
rushes,  to  the  right ;  two  of  them  have  dropped  there.  I'll  throw 
a  stone  in,  and  when  they  rise,  you  lift  the  gun  to  your  shoulder, 
follow  the  flight  of  the  foremost  with  the  muzzle,  and  don't  fire  until 
I  touch  your  arm.' 

We  cautiously  approached  the  spot  indicated,  conversing  in 
whispers. 

*  Now  then,'  says  Mike,  '  are  you  ready  ?' 

I  nodded,  my  heart  was  beating  audibly  with  excitement.  The 
stone  was  thrown,  and  tip  flew  the  birds.    I  raised  the  old  Joe 
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Manton,  following  the  flight  of  the  foremost.  In  less  than  half  a 
minute  the  preconcerted  signal  was  given,  and  I  fired  first  one 
barrel,  and  then,  by  way  of  making  matters  certain,  the  other,  and 
down  went  both  the  birds  on  the  greensward,  as  dead  as  Julias 
Csesar  or  King  Theodore  of  Abyssinia. 

'Hooray,  hooray!'  shouted  the  cobbler,  waving  his  hat  in  the 
air,  and  dancing  with  delight. 

It  was  in  this  way  I  shot  my  first  snipe.  Since  that  remarkable 
occurrence  I  have  done  many  things  for  the  first  time,  and  also  I 
hope  for  the  last ;  I  have  broken  the  bank  of  '  Hombourg  les 
Monts ;'  I  have  accomplished  the  death  of  a  stag  of  ten ;  I  have 
killed  a  salmon  twenty  pounds'  weight ;  I  have  shot  a  capercailzie 
in  the  woods  of  the  North,  and  fought  a  smallsword  duel  with  a 
German  student  cunning  of  fence  ;  I  have  seen  more  than  one 
pitched  battle ;  I  have  run  away  with  a  fashionable  widow  of  quality, 
who  subsequently  abandoned  me  for  some  one  she  liked  better ;  but 
not  a  single  one  of  these  transactions  produced  the  same  sensation 
of  intense  excitement  and  delight  as  this  simple  incident  of  which  I 
have  thus  minutely  recorded  the  history.  The  memory  of  other 
events  may  fade  and  perish,  like  the  mouldering  imagery  on  a  for- 
gotten tombstone,  where,  although  the  inscription  has  been  efiaced 
by  the  hand  of  time,  the  cold  white  marble  remains.  The  stoiy  I 
have  just  related  is  imperishable,  like  that  marble. 


Chapter  V. 

THE  LITTLE  DINNER  AT  THE  BECTORY. 

My  father  was  one  of  the  most  hospitable  men  in  the  whole  county. 
No  gentleman  ever  came  to  the  house  on  magisterial  business  without 
being  invited  to  dine  as  a  matter  of  course.  On  that  very  morning 
a  party  of  the  police,  commanded  by  a  sub-inspector,  and  under  the 
supervision  of  an  officer  of  excise,  had  been  scouring  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains  in  pursuit  of  a  still,  which  they  had  seized  and 
brought  before  the  nearest  magistrate,  in  order  to  swear  such  in- 
formations against  the  supposed  proprietor  as  would  entitle  them  to 
a  warrant  for  his  capture.  In  former  times  this  officer  was  a  ganger 
pur  et  simple,  illiterate,  vulgar,  and  coarse.  More  recently  the 
office  came  to  be  filled  by  a  person  of  education,  who  wore  a  uni- 
form, and  gave  himself  all  the  airs  of  an  officer  holding  her  Majesty's 
commission,  as  in  point  of  fact  he  did.  We  found  the  pstfty  at 
dinner  reinforced  by  the  society  of  the  excise  officer  and  his  com- 
panion, who  both  descanted  eloquently  on  the  arduous  nature  of 
the  duty  they  had  that  morning  been  performing. 

'  If  I  had  only  caught  Tim  Bafferty,'  Captain  Plumer  said,  'he 
japers  I'd  have  sliced  his  nose  off,  such  a  dance  as  he  has  led  as! 
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But  we  have  got  hold  of  the  still,  and  that's  a  satisfaction.     Let 
ns  hope  for  better  lack  next  time.' 

*  Amen,  Captain  Plumer,'  said  the  Dominie  piously;  *  that  illicit 
distillation  causes  a  vast  amount  of  mischief  in  my  parish,  and  the 
sooner  it  is  put  an  end  to  the  better.' 

Our  new  curate,  who,  whether  he  deserved  it  or  not,  had  the 
reputation  of  having  been  a  fast  man  in  his  time  at  Trinity,  here 
interposed  with  the  ill-timed  observation  that  he  thought  a  glass  of 
potheen  was  uncommonly  good  sort  of  tipple — *  a  purer  spirit  by 
£Eur,'  he  added,  *  than  either  Einahan  or  Dunville  could  supply.' 

*  Mr.  Armstrong,  I  really  am  quite  ashamed  of  you,'  said  my 
mother ;  '  curates,  in  my  opinion,  should  confine  themselves  entirely 
to  tea.' 

'  No  man,  my  dear  madam,  could  go  through  a  course  of  divinity 
upon  tea,'  said  the  Dominie ;  '  something  more  invigorating  is  ne- 
cessary. October' — this  was  the  name  of  a  heady  ale  for  which 
Trinity  was  famous — *or  Guinness's  brown  stout  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  essential.' 

The  curate  blushed  to  the  tip  of  his  ears,  and  was  silent. 

In  Ireland  it  was  the  custom,  when  dinner  was  over  and  the  ladies 
had  retired,  to  draw  a  little  table  opposite  the  fire,  around  which 
the  company  assembled,  the  decanters  containing  the  red  wines  and 
the  white  wines  were  placed  thereon,  together  with  certain  corpulent 
black  bottles  containing  liquors  of  a  more  potent  and  exhilarating 
nature ;  lemons  and  sugar  were  there  too ;  a  little  kettle  steamed 
and  spluttered  on  the  hob.  Each  guest  selected  for  himself  the 
liquor  he  liked  the  best,  and  drank  it  with  a  cheerful  spirit. 

*  And  now,  gentlemen,  pray  how  have  you  been  spending  the 
morning  ?'  said  my  father,  turning  to  Mr.  Sampson ;  '  I  hope  you 
have  been  giving  this  young  cub  of  mine  a  preparatory  canter  through 
the  Oeorgics.  If  he  don't  get  honours  this  time,  I  fear  I  shall  have 
to  send  him  to  sea.   He's  young  enough  for  a  midshipman,  ain't  he  ?* 

*  We  have  been  out  snipe-shooting,'  replied  the  Dominie,  boldly 
looking  his  host  full  in.  the  face,  for  he  knew  that  an  event  of  such 
magnitude  would  be  safe  to  reach  my  father's  ears,  perhaps  through 
some  channel  less  favourable. 

*God  bless  my  soul!'  replied  my  father;  *but  how  about  the 
gun  ?  where  did  that  come  firom  ?' 

'  It  was  your  old  Joe  Manton  we  borrowed  for  the  occasion/ 
replied  the  Dominie. 

My  father  started. 

*  The  barrels  of  that  gun  are  as  thin  as  a  wafer.  Do  you  want 
the  unfortunate  boy  to  blow  his  brains  out  ?  Besides,  don't  you 
think  you  might  as  well  have  gone  through  the  ceremony  of  asking 
my  permission  ?* 

'Why,  your  reverence,'  replied  the  Dominie,  *you  drove  my  horse 
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over  to  the  quarter  sessions  without  my  leave,  and  so  I  took  yoor 
gun  without  yours ;  and  if  the  barrels  are  so  worn  that  you  think 
the  gun  is  dangerous,  why  did  you  want  me  to  buy  it,  and  give 
you  a  five-pound  note  for  it,  eh?   Answer  me  that,  if  you  please!* 

In  this  passage  of  arms  the  Dominie  certainly  had  the  best  of  it, 
for  my  father,  anxious  to  get  the  gun  out  of  the  house,  had  pre- 
viously offered  it  to  him,  as  he  said,  a  bargain,  and  did;  as  I  hft?e 
stated,  ultimately  induce  him  to  become  the  purchaser. 

While  this  conversation  was  proceeding,  and  the  punch  had 
been  meandering  round  the  table,  each  man  helping  himself  out  of 
the  bottle  he  liked  best,  I  noticed  a  certain  curious  contortion  cross 
the  face  of  the  officer  of  excise  as  he  sipped  his  toddy.  He  took 
another  mouthful,  shook  his  head  in  a  musing,  doubtful  sort  of 
fashion,  then  seizing  hold  of  the  black  bottle,  he  sniffed  at  it,  relish- 
ing the  bouquet  apparently  with  as  much  zest  as  if  it  had  been  a 
fresh  fragrant  moss-rose.   . 

'  That's  a  mighty  fine  speerit;  I  like  the  taste  of  it  uncommonly,' 
said  Captain  Plumer. 

'  Then  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,'  said  my  father,  smiling.  '  Pny 
mix  yourself  another  glass.' 

'I  can  swear  to  the  smell,'  said  the  excise  officer,  glaring 
fiercely  at  my  father. 

'  Indeed,  you  must  have  a  very  fine  nose,'  interrupted  the  Do- 
minie, pushing  over  his  silver  snuff-box.   *  Try  a  pinch  of  Lundyfoot.* 

(N.B.  It  was  a  bottle  of  potheen  which  had  never  paid  her 
Majesty  one  halfpenny  of  duty  the  officer  had  lighted  vpan  6y 
mistake,) 

The  situation  was  serious.  My  father  was  a  dignitary  of  the 
Church,  a  magistrate  of  the  county;  h^  was  entertaining  at  his  table 
her  Majesty's  officers  of  excise,  whose  duty  it  was  to  seize  upon  all 
such  liquors  and  confiscate  them. 

But  Dominie  Sampson,  being  a  man  of  the  world,  proved  equal 
to  the  emergency. 

*  Gentlemen,'  he  said,  *  fill  your  glasses ;  we'll  drink,  if  yon 
please,  the  glorious,  pious,  and  immortal  memory  of  the  great  and 
good  King  William,  who  saved  us  from  knavery,  slavery,  brass 
money,  and  wooden  shoes.   All  officers  should  drink  it  in  a  bumper.' 

This  was  a  toast  that  no  gentleman  of  loyalty,  especially  one 
holding  her  Majesty's  commission,  could  in  those  days  refuse. 

It  was  given  standing,  with  all  the  honours ;  and  the  exciseman 
drank  it  in  the  objectionable  liquor. 

'  And  now,  gentlemen,'  said  my  father,  '  as  the  lemons,  yon  see, 
are  finished,  and  no  more  can  be  had  nearer  than  Belfast,  which  is 
twenty  miles  off,  suppose  we  join  the  ladies.' 
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Thb  plashing  breakers  on  the  beach  seem  to  the  listening  ear 

To  wail  a  soft  sweet  plaintive  dirge  for  the  departing  year ; 

The  yellow  leaves,  whirled  o'er  the  path  by  the  sharp  autumn 

breeze, 
In  eddying  clouds  are  falling  fiAst  from  aU  the  rustling  trees. 

The  frost-beads  sparkle  on  the  grass,  bright  in  the  chilly  dawn ; 
The  mateless  thrush  his  lonely  meal  seeks  on  the  rectory  lawn ; 
The  laurustinus  'gins  to  show  her  white  and  roseate  flowers — 
Sure  token  that  have  fled  at  last  the  summer's  golden  hours. 

Black  berries  on  the  privet  hang^  the  ash  shows  clusters  red, 
Crown'd  with  a  scarlet  diadem  King  Oak's  majestic  head  ; 
The  elms  are  orange,  the  queen  beech  is  robed  in  russet  brown, 
And  from  the  graceful  pendent  birch  dun  leaves  come  showering 
down. 

Close  in  the  furze  the  linnet  lies,  the  lark's  shrill  voice  is  mute. 
No  longer  from  the  cherry-bough  the  blackbird  tunes  his  flute  ; 
The   white-throat   and   the   nightingale   to   sunnier   climes  have 

flown. 
And  on  the  berried  holly-bough  the  redbreast  sings  alone. 

Ah,  sweet  and  solemn  are  the  days  that  mark  the  dying  year. 
Waking,  like   music,   in   the   heart   some   slumbering   memories 

dear — 
Of  times  gone  by,  of  friends  long  dead,  of  happy  fleeting  hours, 
When  our  fond  youth  was  one  long  dream  of  love  and  joy  and 

flowers. 

ASTLEY  H.  BALDWIN. 
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HIS  SECOND  INHERITANCE 

BY  FBEDEBICK  TALBOT,  AUTHOR  OF  *  LOTTIE'S  FOBTUNE,'  *  THE  WINNING 
HAZABD/  ETC. 


Chapter  XIV.  Brown  or  Martin. 

In  the  house  at  Avenae-gardenSy  once  so  cheerful,  the  presence  of 
death  made  itself  felt  in  many  sombre  ways.  The  undertaker  seemed 
to  have  taken  possession  of  the  place,  and  strange  men  crept  noise- 
lessly about ;  melancholy  modistes  came  with  boxes  full  of  the  most 
fashionable  woe.  Arthur  Wilford,  in  his  lifetime,  had  often  railed 
against  the  trumpery  but  costly  pageantry  of  funeral  pomps ;  and  his 
nieces  had  no  real  wish  to  celebrate  his  death  by  dressing  themselves 
out  in  costly  black  silk  and  crapes  that  stood  on  end.  But  custom 
ordered  it,  and  no  stand  was  made  against  it  by  any  one. 

Audrey,  notwithstanding  her  grief  for  the  loss  of  one  who  had 
been  to  her  as  a  father,  could  not  help  dwelling  upon  the  thought 
that  she  was  now  rich  and  free — free  to  bestow  her  riches  on  whom 
she  pleased,  saving,  indeed,  the  one  on  whom  she  felt  the  greatest 
inclination  to  bestow  them.  The  promise  she  had  made  her  uncle 
seemed  doubly  sacred  now.  And  yet  she  could  not  help  protesting 
against  it,  and  doubting  in  her  heart  if  it  really  were  valid.  She 
could  not  help  wondering,  if  she  were  put  to  the  test — if  Westley 
came  to  her  and  claimed  the  affection  that  was  already  his — could 
she  put  away  these  living  loving  ties  for  a  cold  dead  promise  ? 

But  she  was  not  put  to  the  test.  She  had  thought,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  that  Westley,  their  only  near  relation,  would  have  come 
to  them  at  once,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  his  uncle's  death ;  and  she 
was  prepared  to  welcome  him  as  a  brother — for  her  heart  yearned  for 
sympathy  and  affection  at  this  trying  time.  Day  after  day  passed 
away ;  and  whilst  Audrey  at  first  listened  eagerly  for  every  sound  in 
the  hush  and  stillness  of  the  house,  and  fancied  that  every  distant 
footstep  must  be  his,  after  a  while  she  grew  weary  of  expectation,  and 
began  to  feel  the  resentment  of  one  neglected  and  forgotten. 

Westley  was  present  at  the  funeral.  They  buried  Arthur  Wilford 
in  the  family  vault  in  Fordham  churchyard ;  and  Westley  joined  the 
cortege  only  at  the  lychgate.  Beyond  a  distant  ceremonious  salute 
at  parting,  he  took  no  notice  of  his  cousins,  and  made  his  way  ^'^^^ 
to  town  at  once  and  alone. 

And  yet  Audrey  could  not  help  making  excuses  for  him :  he  had 
been  badly  treated  by  them.  The  unopened  letter  returned  to  him 
was,  after  all,  a  rebuff  that  no  man  of  spirit  could  well  brook.  Then 
she  was  rich  now,  and  he  so  poor;  his  pride  would  keep  them 
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apart.  Well,  it  was  better  so ;  and  then  she  would  not  be  tempted 
to  break  her  promise  to  the  dead.  And  yet  it  was  sorrowful  to  drift 
apart  like  this,  without  a  word  of  explanation  or  farewell.  He  was 
unhappy  too,  and  in  misfortune,  and  she  might  hold  out  a  helping 
hand,  but  she  dared  not.  She  dared  not  take  the  initiative,  and 
disregard  the  most  strongly  expressed  wishes  of  their  departed  bene- 
factor.    No,  she  could  not  do  it. 

Audrey  felt  sadly  solitary  and  uncared  for  now.  Hester's  head 
was  full  of  the  most  becoming  styles  of  mourning,  and  was  a  little 
puffed  up  at  the  independence  of  her  new  position.  There  was  one 
in  the  household,  however,  who  had  watched  the  course  affairs  were 
taking  with  an  attentive  eye.  This  was  Martin,  who  had  already 
penetrated  his  mistress's  secret.  Martin,  amply  satisfied  himself, 
and  his  future  provided  for,  was  anxious  to  see  the  young  ladies 
ffidrly  settled  and  off  his  hands,  as  he  expressed  it.  He  was  rather 
fond  of  young  Wilford,  whom  he  characterised  as  a  'nice  free  affable 
young  gent ;  and  after  all  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  keep  the 
money  in  the  family.'  He  determined,  then,  to  make  some  excuse 
for  finding  out  Mr.  Wilford ;  and  he  had  sufficient  confidence  in  Ms 
own  diplomatic  powers  to  feel  sure  that  he  would  be  able  to  induce 
him  to  come  as  a  visitor  to  Avenue-gardens,  without  compromising 
in  any  way  himself  or  Miss  Wilford. 

Martin  knew  the  address  of  young  Westley,  for  the  letter  Audrey 
had  written  him  at  Bodley-terrace  had  passed  through  his  hands. 
Martin  had  the  curiosity  at  the  time  to  hunt  out  the  place  in  the 
Directory,  and  found  that  the  occupier  of  the  house  was  a  Mrs. 
Brown.  There  was  nothing  particularly  informing  in  that ;  but  it 
had  fixed  the  address  in  his  memory.  '  Mrs.  Brown,  Bodley- terrace,' 
he  had  repeated  over  and  over  again  to  himself,  and  he  had  wildly 
speculated  as  to  what  manner  of  person  Mrs.  Brown  could  be.  A 
widow,  no  doubt,  who  let  'apartments.'  Perhaps  a  nice  tight  little 
widow,  with  a  good  houseful  of  furniture,  who  only  wanted  some 
capital  to  make  her  occupation  a  flourishing  one.  Martin  had  a  great 
fancy  for  a  genteel  little  widow ;  and  now  that  he  was  in  a  position 
to  humour  his  own  fancies,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  look  out  for 
one. 

It  was  not,  then,  without  romantic  thoughts  in  his  head  that 
Martin  made  his  way  one  evening,  as  soon  as  dinner  was  over,  to 
Bodley-terrace.  If  he  killed  two  birds  with  one  stone,  and  brought 
back  the  truant  lover  at  the  same  time  that  he  secured  a  nice  little 
widow  for  himself,  would  it  not  be  a  pleasing  coincidence  ? 

Jane  opened  the  door  to  him ;  and  in  answer  to  his  inquiry  for 
Mr.  Wilford,  said  she  did  not  know  whether  he  were  at  home  or  not; 
she  would  ask  her  mistress. 

'  Then,'  said  Martin,  '  you  may  as  well  ask  her  if  I  can  speak 
to  her  for  a  moment.' 
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'  Come  in^  then/  said  Jane  enoonragingly ;  and  Martin  followed 
her  into  the  parlour,  where  the  servant  annonnoed  him  as  '  A  g<m- 
tleman,  please,  ma*am — wants  to  speak  to  Mr.  Wilford.' 

It  must  be  said  tot  Mrs.  Brown  that  she  k^  admirable  watch 
and  ward  over  the  safety  of  her  lodger.  No  one  was  allowed  to  see 
him  until  he  had  first  undergone  her  scrutiny,  and  a  strict  oross- 
examination  as  to  the  object  of  his  visit. 

She  raised  har  eyes  with  a  mild  serenity  to  the  new-comer,  but 
as  he  came  into  the  full  light  she  seemed  overcome  with  some  sod- 
den terror ;  she  grasped  at  the  table  for  support,  and  thai  £all  back 
into  her  chair  in  a  dead  faint. 

^  Hullo,  here's  a  pretty  to-do !'  cried  Martin.  (The  m«id  had 
already  left  the  room,  and  shut  tibe  do(Nr.)  '  Faints  at  the  very  sight 
of  me.  God  bless  my  soul !  why,  it  can't  be !  What,  Emmy  ?  she 
as  was  dead  and  buried  years  ago  ?' 

It  was  no  pretended  faint :  Mrs.  Brown  lay  quite  limp  and  life- 
less, resting  half  on  the  table,  half  on  the  easy-chair. 

^  It  is  Emmy  though,  by  gad !'  said  Martin,  scrutinising  her  fea- 
tures still  attentivdy.  Then  he  apinroached  her,  and  took  hdd  of  her 
left  hand,  which  lay  exposed  upon  the  arm  of  the  diair.  *  That's  the 
very  wedding-ring  I  put  on  her  finger  twenty  years  ago  or  more,' 
said  Martin.  '  There's  no  great  difierenoe  in  these  rings,  but  this 
one  was  cut  in  the  inside,  just  across  the  hall-mark.  Ay,  there  it 
is,  sure  enough,'  he  said,  having  withdrawn  the  ring  from  her  finger. 
*  Come,  you  don't  wear  this  for  me  any  longer,  ma'am,  not  till  I 
know  you've  a  right  to  it.'  Then  he  rang  the  bell,  and  oaUed  in 
Jane,  who  laid  her  mistress  out  straight,  rubbed  her  hands,  chafed 
her  temples,  and  gradually  brought  her  to. 

*  Take  Ihat  man  away,  Jane,'  she  whispered,  as  soon  as  she  re- 
covered speech. 

'Do  you  hear?  you  are  to  go  away,'  repeated  Jane« 

'  Not  just  yet,'  said  Martin;  'I've  got  a  few  words  to  say  to  her 
first;'  and  he  seated  himself  doggedly  in  a  chair,  opposite  "Mis. 
Brown.  *  Don't  hurry  yourself,  ma'am — take  your  time  in  coming  to.' 

'  0,  take  him  away !'  said  Mrs.  Brown  again,  in  acc^ats  m<H?e 
hysterical. 

'  Is  it  the  bailiff,  ma'am  ?'  whispered  Jane  in  an  awe-sbuck 
voice. 

'  No,  it  isn't  the  bailiff,'  said  Martin,  who  had  overheard  the 
question, '  nor  yet  the  water,  nor  the  gas,  nor  the  taxes ;  it's  an  old 
friend  of  your  mistress's  who  has  took  her  by  surprise  a  bit.  There, 
she's  coming  round  now ;  go  and  get  her  a  glass  of  wine  out  of  the 
cupboard.' 

Mrs.  Brown,  recognising  the  inevitable,  came  roond  rapidly. 
She  drank  a  glass  of  wine,  and  then  seemed  aUe  to  raise  her  eyes 
to  her  visitor's  face. 
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*  Leftve  118^  Jaie/  i^  whispered ;  *  leave  oa — I  most  talk  to 
him.* 

'  Now,  ma'am/  said  Martin,  as  soon  as  the  door  was  closed,  'what 
am  I  to  belieye  ?  The  letters  that  come  to  me,  saying  as  yoa  was 
dead — in  childbirth  too,  as  broke  my  heart  pretty  nigh  at  the  time — ' 

*  I  was  nearly  dead,  John,'  said  Mrs.  Brown,  '  and  I  wasn't 
strong  enough  to  say  anything  against  it.' 

'  Then  who  was  it  as  invented  all  the  lie  ?' 

*  It  was  my  brother;  yes,  indeed  it  was,  John.  He  persuaded 
mo  that  you'd  nev^  come  back  to  me ;  that  you'd  never  be  able  to 
keep  me ;  and  then  be  was  proud,  and  hated  to  think  that  his  sister 
was  wife  to  a  serving-man.' 

*  Ah,  that  was  your  brother  who  was  derk  to  Budd,  the  lawyer 
at  Fordham.' 

Mrs.  Brown  nodded.  '  He's  a  great  man  now,  John,  and  I  dare- 
say he  will  do  something  for  you,  if  you'll  only  go  away,  and  say 
nothing  more  about  it.' 

*  Ha  t'  cried  Martin^  '  that's  the  way,  is  it  ?  Why,  my  good 
woman,'  he  said,  looking  round  him,  'you  seem  to  have  a  good 
houseful  of  furniture  here :  how  did  you  come  by  it  ?' 

'  I  saved  the  mcmey,  John,'  Altered  Mrs.  Brown. 

*  You — saved — the— money,'  repeated  Martin  in  slow  accents ; 
'  saved  it — ^you  ?  That's  a  lie,  I  know,  Emmy,  without  going  any 
further.  If  you'd  had  the  haptitude  for  saving  money,  do  you  think 
I  should  have  had  to  break  up  my  home,  and  seek  service  in  a  foreign 
land  ?    No,  that  won't  do,  my  girL' 

'  WeU,  anyhow,  it's  my  own,  and  the  law  will  protect  me,'  said 
Mrs.  Brown,  plucking  up  a  little  spirit :  '  you've  deserted  me  all  these 
years.' 

'  Deserted  you,  did  I  ?  And  what  about  the  letter,  telling  me 
yoa  was  dead,  and  asking  what  was  to  be  done  about  the  funeral 
expenses ;  and  me  that  was  driven  for  money  that  I  didn't  know 
where  to  turn,  and  sent  the  money  back  for  the  funeral  ?  Was  that 
honest  ?  was  that  straightforward  ?' 

'It  was  Qolj  a  five-pound  note,  John,  and  didn't  go  far,'  said 
Mrs.  Brown.  '  My  brotlier  shall  pay  it  you,  and  any  other  expense 
you've  bean  pot  to,  if  yoa'U  only  go  away.' 

'  I  don't  mean  to  go  away,'  said  Martin  doggedly;  'what  should 
I  go  away  for  ?  I  shall  hang  my  hat  up  here,  and  stop.  It's  all 
mine — all  that's  here.' 

'  You  can't,'  foltered  Mrs.  Brown ;  'I'll  send  for  the  police.  I'm 
a  kous^oldeir,  a  ratepayer ;  and  you — ^what  are  you  ? 

'  I'll  tell  ye  what  I  am,  ma'am,'  said  Martin,  rising;  '  I'm  a  two- 
thousand-pound  man,  I  am.  I  didn't  want  to  let  lodgings  for  a 
living ;  no,  nor  nothing  else.  What  I  said  about  stopping  here  was 
all  kid;  I  shall  want  to  know  something  more  about  your  gCMBgs  oa 
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before  I  thmk   aboat  that.     Who's  Brown,   now,   in  Hhe  first 
place?' 

*  You  are  Brown/  said  a  low  Toioe. 

*  What,  I'm  Brown,  am  I  ?*  said  the  bntler,  langhing.  *  Brown, 
am  I?  Martin  Brown  or  Brown  Martin  is  it  ?  D — n  me,  woman !' 
fiercely,  *  I  belieye  yoa'ye  elevated  me  to  the  aristocracy.' 

*  You  are  a  monster — ^a  monster,'  cried  Mrs.  Brown,  coyering 
her  fiaCe  with  her  hands. 

*  Well,  we  don't  want  to  go  on  like  this,'  said  Martin  more 
coolly;  'we're  neither  of  ns  chickens  now,  and  what's  b^^ne 
won't  hnrt  ns  much.  Tell  me  one  thing :  was  there  a  child — of 
mine,  mind  you,  of  mine — ^no  aristocratic  whelps  ?' 

*  There  is,  John ;  the  one  who  was  bom  when  I  was  said  to 
haye  died;  a  daughter — a  girl.  0  John!  yon  mustn't  interfere 
with  her.  She's  been  brought  up  a  young  lady,  and  she's  going 
to  marry  a  gentleman — the  gentleman  up-stairs — Mr.  Wesfley 
Wilford.' 

'  0,  the  devil !'  cried  Martin ;  'here's  a  nice  mess.  Where  is 
the  gal  ?  is  she  here  ?' 

'  No,  she's  not  here ;  she  lives  with  her  unde ;  he's  a  rich  man, 
a  very  influential  powerful  man,'  repeated  Mrs.  Brown  with  empha- 
sis ;  '  and  if  you  want  to  say  anything  more  you  must  say  it  to  him. 
Now  you'll  go,  won't  you  ?  Please  go — do ;  you've  upset  me  very 
much.' 

'  To  hear  her  talk  you'd  think  it  was  me  who  had  deceived  her, 
and  kept  her  in  the  dark  all  these  years !'  ejaculated  Martin.  'Well, 
look  here,  ma'am,'  he  said,  rising :  '  I'm  not  going  to  have  much  more 
to  say  to  you  till  I've  inquired  and  found  out  whether  things  are  as 
straight  as  you  make  'em  out  to  be.  But  as  for  the  gal,  if  she  be 
mine,  I'll  have  her ;  she  shall  come  home  to  me,  to  be  a  comfort  to 
me.  Fve  got  money ;  and  if  she  be  what  you  say,  a  nice-looking 
sprightly  sort  of  gal,  I'll  take  a  bang-up  pubUc-house,  and  she  shall 
serve  in  the  bar.' 

'  You  wretch !'  said  Mrs.  Brown,  '  to  talk  in  that  way  of  the  girl's 
future.  She's  going  to  be  married,  I  tell  you,  to  a  thorough  gentie- 
man.' 

Martin  sat  down  once  more,  with  his  hands  on  his  knees,  and 
looked  fixedly  into  the  poor  woman's  face. 

'  That's  the  second  time  you've  told  me  that,'  he  said,  '  and  I 
believe  it's  just  as  much  a  lie  as  the  rest.  Young  Mr.  Wilford, 
I  tell  you,  is  promised  to  his  cousin,  my  young  mistress ;  and  if 
he  wasn't,  is  it  likely  he'd  marry  the  daughter  of  his  mother's 
waiting-maid — of  his  uncle's  serving-man  ?' 

•Don't  talk  like  that,'  said  Mrs.  Brown  angrily.  'If  I  did 
serve  as  lady's-maid,  it  was  only  because  we  were  so  reduced  in  dr- 
oumstances  that  I  was  obliged  to  go  out  for  a  time ;  and  when  I 
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demeaned  myself  by  marrying  yoa^  I  was  an  artless  silly  yoong 
thing.' 

'  Yon  might  have  been  artless  afore  I  knew  yon/  said  Martin, 
'and  silly  I  don't  donbt  yon've  been  all  your  blessed  life;  but 
that's  neither  here  nor  there.  The  point  is,  I  mean  to  haye  my 
gal ;  and  the  first  thing  I  shall  do  is  to  let  Mr.  Westley  know  she  is 
my  gal,  and  that  he'll  have  to  ask  my  leaye  if  he  means  anything 
serious.' 

'0  you  obdurate  wretch!'  cried  Mrs.  Brown,  'will  nothing 
move  you  ?' 

'  I  want  to  see  Mr.  Wilford,  ma'am :  is  he  in  the  house  ?' 

'  No,  he  is  not  in  the  house.' 

*  Very  well,  ma'am ;  then  I  must  write  to  him.* 

'  For  Heaven's  sake,  forbear  !'  cried  Mrs.  Brown,  clasping  her 
hands  in  a  posture  of  supplication.  '  If  you  could  see  the  sweet 
child  !  —  there,  you  shall  see  her.  They  are  at  the  Princess's 
Theatre  to-night — she,  my  brother,  Westley — they  have  a  box. 
Go  into  the  pit  and  see  them.  You  know  Westley  ?  very  well,  you 
can't  help  recognising  their  party.  Watch  your  daughter ;  see  how 
handsome,  how  distinguished,  how  happy  she  looks ;  perhaps  it  will 
soften  your  heart.     Go.' 

'  I  will  go,'  said  Martin.  '  I'm  fond  of  the  play ;  and  now  it 
seems  to  me  as  I've  a  part  of  my  own  to  act.  Well,  ma'am,  good- 
night ;  and  I  hope  you'll  reflect  seriously  this  night  upon  what 
you've  done  for  me.' 

Mrs.  Brown  went  into  an  attitude  of  thankfulness  as  soon  as  the 
door  closed  behind  him.  '  Jane,'  she  cried  to  the  servant,  '  never 
let  that  man  into  the  house  again — do  you  hear  ?  How  dreadful 
to  be  pounced  upon  like  this,  after  all  these  years !  But,  Provi- 
dence be  thanked,  I  am  not  alone,  to  fight  the  battle  with  this 
man ;  Bobert  is  more  interested  than  I  am,  and  he  will  know  how 
to  deal  with  him.  But  I  must  write  now,  at  once,  and  put  him 
on  his  guard.' 

Martin,  meantime,  made  his  way  to  the  theatre,  and  was  just  in 
time  for  half-price.  There  was  plenty  of  room  to  spare  in  the  pit ; 
and  Martin  seated  himself  comfortably,  and  proceeded  to  take  a 
leisurely  view  of  all  the  people  in  the  private  boxes.  It  was  not 
long  before  he  recognised  Westley,  who  was  leaning  over  the  chair  of 
a  brown  handsome  girl,  dressed  in  a  dark  evening  dress,  her  shoul- 
ders covered  with  a  purple  opera-cloak  trimmed  with  some  costly 
fur.     Beside  her  sat  a  gray  keen-looking  elderly  man. 

'  Can  that  splendid  young  woman  be  my  daughter?'  said  Mar- 
tin to  himself;  '  why,  she  looks  more  distingtiee  than  our  girls 
at  home.  I  don't  beUeve  any  more  in  your  aristocratic  bbod,  when 
John  Martin's  daughter  outshines  the  best  of  them.' 

Martin  saw  nothing  of  the  play,  but  watched  the  party  in  the 
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box  intently.  Before  long  the  young  lady  seemed  to  beeome  eoB- 
scious  of  this  unreniitting  scrntiiiy;  she  grew  restless  and  tmeasy, 
and  looked  abont  here  and  there.  At  last  she  appealed  to  see  the 
person  who  was  so  persistently  staring  at  her,  and  she  tamed  her 
glass  npcm  him  for  a  moment.  Then  she  looked  roimd  at  yooog 
Wilford,  and  spoke  to  him,  npon  whi<^  he  also  directed  his  lorgnette 
upon  Martin,  whom,  no  donbt,  he  reoognised  at  onoe;  f<»r  he  saiiled 
in  an  embarrassed  way,  and  whispered  something  in  the  ears  of  his 
£Edr  companion.  She  shrugged  her  shoulders  half  disdainftJly,  and 
directed  her  farther  attention  to  the  stage. 

As  soon  as  the  piece  was  over  they  rose  to  leave ;  and  Martin, 
who  had  made  np  Lis  mind  to  strike  whilst  the  iron  was  hot,  went 
out  too,  and  stationed  himself  in  the  lobby  to  see  them  depart.  The 
cries  that  resounded  from  tiie  linkboys  for  Mr.  Petwortii's  carriage 
brought  out  of  the  foggy  gloom  a  neat  pair-horse  Inrougham  with 
glittering  lamps.  Olivia  made  a  dash  across  the  muddy  trottoir  and 
into  the  carriage,  young  Westiey  followed,  and  Petworth  was  about 
to  bring  up  the  rear,  when  he  was  toucdied  on  the  shoulder  by  John 
Martin. 

^  Are  you  the  Petworth  that  was  onoe  with  Mr.  Budd  at  Ford- 
ham?' 

'  What  is  that  to  you,  my  good  man  ?*  said  Petwortii  cheerfully ; 
and  was  about  to  cross  the  pavement,  when  Martin  detained  him  by 
the  arm. 

'  I  am  John  Martin,*  he  said,  ^  whom  you  may  remember.  I 
must  speak  to  you.' 

Petworth  frowned,  stamped  his  foot,  but  seemed  to  recognise  the 
importance  of  the  summons ;  for  afber  a  moment's  hesitation  he  said, 
*  Very  well,'  and  went  and  told  Olivia  that  he  was  detained  for  a 
few  minutes  by  a  sudden  business  call,  but  that  he  would  be  home 
almost  as  soon  as  they.  Then  he  turned  to  Martin,  and  bade  him 
lead  the  way  to  some  place  where  they  could  talk  alone.  Martin 
took  him  to  the  supper-room  of  a  tavern  close  by,  which  had  not 
yet  filled  with  its  hungry  and  thirsty  frequenters ;  and  here,  in  the 
further  comer  of  the  room,  they  found  an  unoccupied  box^  where  they 
could  cany  on  a  conversation  in  a  low  tone  without  dai^er  of  being 
overheard. 

'  Well,  what  do  you  want  of  me,  Martin — if  that's  your  name  T 
said  Petworth.     *  Look  sharp,  for  I'm  in  a  hurry.' 

*  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Petworth,  why  did  you  write  to  me  and 
tell  me  that  my  wife  was  dead  ?' 

'  I  write  and  tell  you  that  your  wife  was  dead  ?  M^ry  on  us, 
ihe  man's  mad !' 

'  Your  name  was  to  it,  any  how.* 

*  Then  it  was  a  forgery.' 

*  And  your  sister  acknowledged  as  modi  to  me  not  two  hoars  ago.  * 
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*  Very  likely.     Did  you  eyer  know  her  tell  the  truth  ?' 

'I  must  have  some  compensation  for  all  this/  said  Martin^ 
shaking  his  head. 

'  Look  here,  Martin,  the  &ct  lies  in  a  nutshell.  You  marry  a 
girl  against  the  will  of  her  relations ;  you  desert  her  and  go  abroad, 
leaving  other  people  to  maintain  her.  Very  well ;  you  come  back 
years  after,  and  you  have  the  effi-ontery  to  speak  to  her  friends  of 
compensation.  I  tell  you  what  I  shall  do  with  you.  I  shall  bring 
an  action  against  you  for  your  wife's  maintenance  ever  since  you  left 
her — it  will  come  to  about  a  thousand  pounds — and  I'll  have  a  judg- 
ment against  you  before  you're  many  weeks  older.' 

Martin  was  quite  astounded  at  the  turn  affairs  had  taken  in 
Petworth's  vigorous  hands.  He  sat  open-mouthed  over  the  untasted 
whisky-toddy  that  he  had  ordered  for  the  benefit  of  the  house.  His 
face  turned  white ;  his  nose  looked  quite  peaked. 

*  And  there  was  the  funeral  expenses,'  he  muttered  at  last,  '  that 
I  sent  over  in  a  bank-post  bill.' 

*  Funeral  fiddlestick !'  said  Petworth.  '  Did  you  ever  send  your 
poor  wife  any  money  ?  It's  more  than  I  knew  of,  if  you  did.  Well, 
have  you  anything  more  to  say  ?* 

*  My  daughter !'  gasped  Martin ;  '  I'll  have  my  daughter.' 

*  Ah,  yes,  there's  the  child,'  said  Petworth.  '  Education,  main- 
tenance, and  so  on,  will  come  to  as  much  more.  A  heavy  bill 
against  yon,  Mr.  Martin.'  Settle  that,  and  you  shall  have  the  goods 
— ^blooming  wife  and  everything.' 

Martin  was  quite  appalled  by  the  picture  thus  presented  to  him. 
Then  it  was  really  possible  that  all  his  hardly- won  savings,  his  well- 
earned  legacy,  would  melt  away  to  nothing,  torn  from  him  by  the 
hands  of  this  unscrupulous  lawyer.  He  felt  himself  quite  over- 
powered by  the  energetic  vehemence  of  Petworth.  He  was  not  used 
to  cope  with  such  people.  All  that  he  desired  now  was  to  effect  a 
safe  retreat. 

*  By  the  way,'  said  Petworth,  taking  out  of  his  pocket  a  small 
notebook,  ^  let  me  have  your  address,  and  that  o(  the  solicitor  you 
mean  to  employ.'  . 

Martin  stammered  and  hesitated.  Why  should  he  give  this  man 
his  address,  that  he  might  serve  him  with  a  writ  next  day  ?  And 
yet  to  refuse  it  was  evidence  of  being  thoroughly  cowed  and  fright- 
ened. 

'  Framlingham  is  my  lawyer,  sir,'  he  said  at  last.  '  As  f<^  my 
own  address,  I  don't  feel  justified  in  giving  it.' 

^  Please  yourself,'  said  Petworth.  '  I'm  sure  I  should  never  have 
sought  you  out  if  you  hadn't  sought  me.  Now,  good-night ;  and  if 
you've  anything  more  to  say,  you  con  come  to  me  at  my  chambers 
in  Victoria-street,  Westminster.' 

Petworth  retired,  apparently  master  of  the  field.     But  Martin, 
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although  for  the  moment  cowed,  was  not  really  disposed  of.  AH 
these  things  had  come  upon  him  so  suddenly  that  he  did  not  know 
how  to  act.  Nothing  was  further  from  his  mind  than  the  making 
of  any  pecuniary  claim  upon  his  newly-found  relations.  Though  in 
his  embarrassment  he  had  mentioned  compensation,  he  did  not  mean 
that  kind  of  compensation.  But,  then,  to  be  browbeaten  and  cast 
aside,  and  treated  as  if  he  had  been  the  person  to  blame  ;  to  be 
threatened  with  the  penalties  of  the  law  whilst  he  himself  was  the 
person  aggrieved  and  wronged — 0,  it  was  a  thing  not  to  be  endured. 
As  Martin  recovered  his  self-complacency,  rudely  shaken  by  the 
assaults  of  Petworth,  his  former  anger  and  determination  began  also 
to  return.  He  would  have  the  law  on  the  conspirators  who  had 
deceived  him  ;  he  would  have  his  rights  established.  Martin  emptied 
both  the  glasses  of  toddy  that  he  had  ordered,  and  the  effect  of  these 
was  still  further  to  inspire  his  valour.  If  Petworth  had  then  been 
present,  he  would  have  stood  no  chance  with  Martin,  who  had  re- 
hearsed so  many  stinging  statements  and  crushing  rejoinders  since 
he  left,  Jthat  his  adversary  must  have  been  completely  overwhelmed. 

Martin  sat  for  some  time  framing  imaginary  statements  and 
arguing  out  his  own  case  to  his  full  satisfaction.  He  had  a  cigar 
too  and  a  welsh-rabbit,  some  stout  and  more  toddy,  and  then  be- 
thought him  that  it  was  getting  late,  and  that  he  ought  to  be  moving 
homewards.  The  excitement  of  the  evening  and  the  whisky  he  had 
taken  had  begun  to  have  their  effect  upon  him.  He  felt  it  now  that 
he  was  in  the  open  air.  The  lights  twinkled  about  him  mistily, 
and  the  pavement  seemed  unsteady  beneath  his  feet.  Still  he  knew 
what  he  was  about,  and  found  his  way  to  Avenue-gardens  with  almost 
preternatural  directness.  Of  coui^e  he  calculated  that  cook  or  some 
other  of  the  servants  would  be  sitting  up  for  him.  The  house  had 
been  disorganised  somewhat  during  the  last  few  weeks,  and  the  life 
below-stairs  had  been  more  free  and  joyous  than  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  The  reins  of  discipline  had  been  loosely  held,  and 
every  one  had  done  pretty  much  what  he  or  she  pleased. 

But  to-night,  as  it  happened.  Miss  Wilford  had  taken  matters 
into  her  own  hands.  It  had  been  Mr.  Arthur's  invariable  custom 
to  see  all  the  inmates  of  the  house  to  bed  before  he  retired  for  the 
night,  and  his  last  occupation  was  to  go  round  the  house  and  look 
to  the  fastenings.  This  duty  Audrey  resolved  now  to  take  upon 
herself,  and  it  was  thus  that  she  discovered  Martin  to  be  absent,  and 
that  no  one  knew  what  had  become  of  him.  Thereupon  she  ordered 
one  of  the  maids  to  sit  up  to  let  him  in ;  but  she  herself  determined 
also  not  to  go  to  bed  till  the  house  was  finally  closed  for  the  night. 

Martin's  quiet  little  ring  at  the  area-bell  was  responded  to  by 
the  appearance  of  a  light  at  the  hall-door. 

'  Missus  say's  you're  to  come  in  this  way/  said  the  girl^  from 
the  open  door.     '  And  she  wanted  to  see  you  in  the  drawing-room 
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as  soon  as  you  came  in,  Martin/  she  continued,  as  Martin  walked 
into  the  haU,  and  began  to  rub  his  feet  on  the  door-mat  in  a  some- 
what vacant  manner. 

Martin  went  up-stairs,  leaning  somewhat  heavily  on  the  balus- 
ters. 

'  Your  pleasure,  senorita  T  he  said,  opening  the  door  and  stand- 
ing there  with  the  handle  in  his  hand. 

Audrey  looked  up  from  her  book  a  little  startled.  It  was  rarely 
that  Martin  indulged  in  Spanish  reminiscences,  and  his  doing  so  was 
a  sign  that  he  had  forgotten  some  of  his  English. 

*  0,  I  sent  for  you,  Martin,  to  say,'  began  Audrey  mildly,  *  that 
I  wish  you  would  let  me  know  when  you  mean  to  be  out  late.  You 
are  an  old  and  valued  servant,  Martin ;  but  you  know  it  is  necessary 
to  set  a  good  example  to  the  younger  ones.' 

'  Senorita,'  said  Martin  somewhat  huskily,  '  it  was  upon  your 
business  as  much  as  my  own  that  I  was  detained,  I  'sure  you.' 

'  That  will  do,  Martin.     You  had  better  go  to  bed  at  once.' 

'  But,  senorita,  I  have  seen  your  caballero — your  Mr.  Westley.' 

'  I  don't  want  to  hear  about  him  now.' 

'  You  are  quite  right,  senorita.  But  I  saw  him  to-night  at  the 
play,  with  his  bride  that  is  to  be.  I  thought  you  would  like  to 
know.' 

^  I  don't  care  to  know  anything  about  it,'  said  Audrey,  turning 
her  face  to  the  fire.     '  Good-night,  Martin ;  and  shut  the  door.' 

Martin  went  down-stairs,  talking  and  muttering  to  himself. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Audrey  threw  herself  upon  a  couch, 
and  shed  a  few  bitter  tears  of  sorrow  and  mortification.  Her  secret 
then,  it  seemed,  was  known  to  all  the  household,  and  the  servants 
even  took  upon  themselves  to  pity  her.  And  it  was  really  true, 
after  all,  that  Westley  had  deserted  her  and  found  another  sweet- 
heart !  Then  there  was  the  further  mortification  of  her  own  help- 
lessness and  unfitness  to  rule  a  house  like  this.  Every  one  took 
advantage  of  her  weakness — even  Martin,  on  whom  she  had  relied 
so  much. 

Chapter  XV. 

AS  YOU  PLBASE. 

Mb.  Pbtwobth's  sudden  summons  from  his  carriage-door  at  the 
Princess's  Theatre  that  night  had  an  unlooked-for  effect  in  hasten- 
ing the  progress  of  events  in  another  direction.  Alone  in  the  car- 
riage with  Olivia,  Westley  felt  himself  powerfully  moved  to  make 
some  overt  declaration  of  his  affection  for  her.  He  really  had  an 
affection  for  her.  She  had  won  over  him  a  considerable  influence ; 
and  now  that  Audrey  had  rejected  him,  there  was  no  one  else  who 
occupied  so  much  of  his  thoughts.     With  all  this,  he  would  never 
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haye  thought  in  his  present  position  of  any  matrimonial  OYertmes, 
had  he  not  receiyed  a  certain  amount  of  ffliconragement  fix>m  Pel- 
worth. 

Petworth  had  more  than  once  during  the  past  few  days  signil- 
cantly  stated  that  OUvia,  if  she  married  with  his  consent,  woold  not 
want  for  fortnne,  and  that  eyentaally  she  would  inherit  all  he  had 
to  leave — Puffin  Abbey  and  other  properties,  besides  a  considerable 
personal  estate.  Nor  did  he  care  about  her  marrying  a  rich  man. 
He  wanted  her  to  marry  a  gentleman — some  one  who  could  give  her 
a  position  in  which  her  fortune  should  be  of  use  to  her. 

^  I  don't  conceal  from  you,  Westley/  Petworth  had  said  in  his 
most  impressive  manner, '  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  prejndiee 
against  me  and  mine  in  what  is  called  society.  I  am  looked  upoQ 
as  a  very  black  sheep  in  certain  circles.  It  don't  trouble  me ;  with 
the  mens  contcia  recti  I  can  go  on  and  afford  to  despise  all  this. 
But  it's  different  with  the  girl.  I  want  her  to  get  into  a  good  set 
when  she  marries,  so  that  sneers  and  innuendoes  will  be  silenced. 
Now  many  people  would  say,  **  0,  you  can  secure  all  that,  and  yet 
have  fortune  as  well."  That  may  be ;  but  it  might  be  fietr  to  seek, 
and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  don't  care  to  begin  seeking  it.  My 
practice  through  life  has  been  to  turn  to  account  the  thing  that  comes 
to  hand.     There,  that's  candid,  Master  Westley,  isn't  it  ?' 

He  had  been  equally  open-hearted  with  his  adopted  daughter. 

'  Now,  Livy,'  he  had  said,  *  if  you  should  have  taken  a  fancy  to 
a  young  fellow  who's  a  gentleman,  don't  you  shut  your  heart  against 
him  because  he's  poor  or  down  in  his  luck.  I  tell  you  that  as  long 
as  you  keep  on  the  right  side  of  me  you  can  have  what  fancies  you 
like.' 

^  Suppose  I  want  the  moon  ?'  said  Olivia  in  reply. 

*  The  moon !'  said  Petworth ;  *  that's  not  to  be  had  for  money ; 
but  these  young  chaps  are.  Mind  you,  I  don't  want  you  to  get 
married — I'd  sooner  you  didn't  as  £ar  as  I'm  concerned ;  but  I  reckon 
you've  begun  to  think  about  it,  and  I  don't  want  you  to  be  disap- 
pointed as  far  as  I  can  help  it.' 

*  You're  a  very  good  old  papa,'  said  Olivia,  giving  him  a  kiss ; 
'  but  I  don't  think  I  shall  trouUe  you  to  buy  a  husband  for  me.  If 
I'm  to  have  a  sort  of  ornamental  one  to  hang  at  my  watch-chain, 
I'd  rather  be  without  one.' 

But  Olivia  had  thought  over  Petworth's  words,  and  had  deariy 
seen  what  they  applied  to.  She  Uked  young  Wilford ;  she  pitied 
his  misfortunes ;  if  she  could  be  the  means  of  rdieving  them  she 
would  be  very  glad. 

Still  she  was  not  altogether  prepared  fcnr  any  immediate  dedara- 
tion ;  and  when  Westley,  finding  himsdf  alone  in  the  carriage  with 
her,  in  a  moment  of  enthusiasm  seized  her  hand  and  carried  it  to 
his  lips,  she  withdrew  it  sharply  with  some  indignation. 
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*  Forgive  me,  dear  Olive/  said  Westley ;  *  I  could  not  resist  the 
temptation.     If  yon  only  knew  how  much  I  love  you!' 

*  I  don't  know  anything  about  it/  said  Olivia,  entrenching  her- 
self in  her  own  comer  of  the  carriage — ^her  only  thought  for  the  mo- 
ment to  put  off  the  declaration  that  seemed  so  imminent. 

*  Then  I  have  deceived  myself/  said  Wilford.  *  I  had  thought 
that  you  had  noticed  my  growing  love  ioi  you,  and  had  not  disap- 
proved it.  How  miserable  you  will  make  me  if  you  tell  me  that  I 
have  been  deceived !' 

'  I  don't  want  you  to  be  miserable,'  said  Olivia  in  a  more  con- 
ciliatory voice ;  '  but  I  don't  want  anything  serious  between  us — 
not  yet,  at  all  events.' 

*  Not  yet !'  cried  Wilford.  *  Ah,  that  is  better ;  you  give  mo 
hope  now.  But  why  put  me  off  ?  I  believe — ah,  I  believe,  Olivia, 
that  you  are  not  so  indifferent  as  you  pretend  to  be.  If  you  do  love 
me  the  least  little  bit  in  the  world,  do  teU  me  so,  and  put  me  out 
of  my  misery.* 

'  Not  the  smallest  fraction  in  the  world,'  said  Olivia  stoutly. 

But  something  in  her  eyes  must  have  betrayed  her,  for  Westley, 
undismayed,  seized  her  by  both  hands  and  drew  her  towards  him, 
and  kissed  her  warmly  on  the  lips  and  eyes.  OUvia  disengaged 
herself,  but  seemed  more  frightened  than  angry,  retreating  into  her 
comer,  and  gazing  at  him  with  wide -opened  eyes,  her  lips  half 
parted,  and  her  breath  coming  and  going  very  quickly. 

*  I  suppose  you  think  this  settles  the  matter  ?'  gasped  Olivia, 
after  a  moment's  silence. 

*  As  far  as  we  are  concemed,'  said  Westley  defiantly.  '  You 
can't  take  yourself  back  from  me  now.' 

'  But  I  did  not  give  you  leave,'  said  Olivia.  *  I  have  not  made 
up  my  mind.' 

*  My  darling,  you  are  too  young  to  make  up  your  mind  without 
a  little  help.  Don't  trouble  yourself  any  more;  leave  all  the  rest  to 
me.' 

Olivia  seemed  to  think  that  a  state  of  quiescence  was  the  best 
under  the  circumstances ;  but  she  did  not  encourage  any  further 
tendernesses,  and  very  few  words  were  spoken  between  them  during 
the  rest  of  the  drive. 

Westley  sprang  out  of  the  carriage  as  soon  as  it  stopped  at  the 
hotel,  and  helped  Olivia  to  alight. 

*  I  shall  come  in,  Olivia,'  he  said,  '  and  wait  for  your  father — 
for  Mr.  Petworth.' 

*  As  you  please,'  said  Olivia ;  but  she  made  her  way  to  her  own 
room  directly,  and  did  not  appear  any  more  that  evening. 

Petworth  returned  in  about  half  an  hour's  time,  and  Wilford 
lost  no  time  in  telling  him  what  had  happened. 

*  Well/  said  Petworth  wiiii  a  deprecatory  shrug,  '  young  people 
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will  be  young.     I've  a  good  deal  of  confidence  in  you,  Westley,  td 
I've  a  very  high  opinion  of  your  abilities.' 

*  I  should  hardly  have  thought  it,'  said  Westley,  smiling,  'sedi^ 
the  result  of  my  manifestations  so  far.' 

*  Never  mind  that,'  said  Petworth ;  *  you  were  in  a  false  positiaa 
then,  and  suffered  a  good  deal  from  a  mistaken  sense  of  hononr. 
But  as  matters  stand,  don't  you  see,  it's  a  terrible  risk.  OUvia'g 
not  cut  out  for  a  poor  man's  wife.  But  still  we  must  see  what  we 
can  do.  Now  suppose  we'll  say  you're  married,  you  two.  Well,  I 
am  prepared  to  allow  you  a  thousand  a  year.' 

'  Upon  my  word  yoi^  are  a  generous  man,'  said  Westley. 

'  Never  mind  that.  Of  course  I  should  make  conditions.  I 
must  take  care  your  old  creditors  don't  get  a  pull  out  of  me.  Well, 
in  consideration  of  this  I  should  require  you  to  covenant  to  settle 
any  property  that  you  might  hereafter  acquire  upon  your  wife  and 
the  issue  of  the  marriage.' 

'  That's  rather  a  nugatory  provision,  I'm  afraid,'  said  Wilfori 
*  If  I  don't  make  a  fortune,  I'm  not  likely  to  have  another  one  left 
me.' 

*  Still,  as  a  matter  of  form,*  said  Petworth,  '  I  should  require  it 
to  be  done.  Well  then,  after  that,  Westley,  you  must  see  what 
you  can  do  for  yourself.  Your  bread-and-butter  will  be  secure. 
You  must  turn  your  band  to  something — business,  eh  ?' 

'  Something  of  that  sort,'  said  Westley.  *  I  must  get  yon  to 
coach  me  up  in  those  things.' 

*  Well,  there's  time  enough  to  think  of  that.  The  first  point  is 
the  marriage.  If  you  and  Olivia  have  really  fallen  in  love  with 
each  other,  I  don't  see  why  there  should  be  any  long  delay.  Yoor 
affairs,  you  know,  are  in  a  very  awkward  condition,  and  I  might  be 
able  to  negotiate  better  for  you  if  you  were  out  of  the  way  for  a  while. 
Now  my  idea  is  this.  You  go  and  stop  at  PufiSn  Abbey  and  make 
my  wife's  acquaintance,  and  get  to  know  a  little  more  about  Olivia. 
Nobody  will  think  of  looking  for  you  there.  Then  at  the  end  of 
a  few  months,  if  you  are  both  still  of  a  mind,  you  can  get  married 
quietly  at  our  little  parish  church,  and  slip  off  from  Southampton  to 
where  the  deuce  you  please.  Take  your  twelvemonth  abroad.  1° 
the  mean  time  I'll  arrange  with  your  creditors  here,  and  you  shall 
come  back  a  free  man  with  your  career  before  you.' 

'  My  dear  fellow,'  replied  Westley  warmly,  *  I  don't  know  why 
you  should  do  so  much  for  me.' 

*  Never  mind  that,'  said  Petworth.  '  I'm  fond  of  my  girl,  and 
I'd  do  anything  to  make  her  happy.  Do  you  agree  to  it  all — that's 
the  point  ?' 

'  To  everything,'  cried  Wilford.  *  It's  all  too  good  for  a  broken- 
down  good-for-nothing  fellow  like  me.' 

*  Tish !  never  mind  that,'  said  Petworth.     '  I  was  nearly  boken 
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down  myself  when  I  was  your  age.  It's  nothing  when  you're  young. 
'Well,  to-day's  Thursday.  Saturday  I'm  going  down  to  PuflBn  Abbey. 
Suppose  you  two  go  down  to-morrow  and  tell  'em  I'm  coming.  You'd 
Tather  travel  by  yourselves,  I  daresay.  Take  the  morning  train,  as 
you've  nothing  to  do.  I'll  telegraph  for  the  carriage  to  meet  you. 
By  the  bye,  next  Wednesday's  the  Derby,  ain't  it  ?  Well,  I  wouldn't 
show  there :  keep  dark,  that's  your  plan  now.' 

*  And  yet  I  should  like  to  see  Astyonax  run,'  said  Westley. 

*  How  do  you  know  he's  going  to  run  ?'  said  Petworth  dryly. 

*  You'll  never  scratch  him,  Petworth  !  0,  it  would  be  a  shame, 
a  crying  disgrace  to  us !  I  say  to  us,  Petworth,  for  we  are  to  be 
of  one  family  now.' 

Despite  all  his  worldliness  Petworth  was  a  little  touched  at  this 
appeal.  -  It  was  an  acceptable  offering  to  his  self-esteem,  an  incense 
of  a  sweet  savour.  The  Squire  of  Wilfordhurst  putting  himself  on  a 
level  with  the  village  boy — Petworth  felt  in  his  secret  heart  more 
flattered  than  he  would  have  done  with  a  similar  recognition  from  a 
royal  duke. 

'  He  shall  run,  my  boy ;  he  shall  run,'  cried  Petworth  ;  '  that  is 
if  he's  fit,  and  Jackson  reports  well  of  him.  We  shall  have  a  spin 
for  our  money,  at  all  events.' 

Chapteb  XVI. 

AN  T7NEXPBCTBD  OOMPLICATIOK. 

Although  Martin's  head  was  somewhat  confused  on  the  morn- 
ing following  his  interview  *with  Mr.  Petworth,  he  still  retained  a 
perfect  recollection  of  all  the  circumstances  that  had  occurred 
during  the  previous  evening.  He  was  uneasy  under  the  threats 
that  Petworth  had  made  use  of,  and  determined  to  satisfy  his  mind 
as  to  their  validity  as  quickly  as  possible.  He  therefore,  as  soon 
as  his  morning's  work  was  over,  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  a  few 
hours,  and  went  to  see  Mr.  Framlingham. 

Framlingham  was  at  his  desk  as  usual,  looking  as  gay  and 
sprightly  as  was  compatible  with  his  general  gray,  feeble,  and 
faded  appearance.  He  received  Martin  with  cordial  condescension, 
inquired  anxiously  after  the  family  at  Avenue -gardens,  made  the 
butler  sit  down  by  the  fire  whilst  he  unfolded  his  budget. 

Martin's  story  was  to  this  effect.  When  a  youug  man  of  thirty 
or  so,  he  was  a  servant  in  the  household  at  Wilfordhurst.  There  he 
fell  in  love  with  and  married  a  young  girl,  a  sempstress,  sometimes 
employed  at  the  Hall,  who  had  once  acted  as  maid  to  Miss  Wilford, 
the  Squire's  sister,  who  had  till  then  lived  with  her  brother,  a  copy- 
ing clerk  in  a  lawyer's  office  there,  the  lawyer's  name  being  Budd. 

*  Precisely, '  interrupted  Framlingham.  '  I  know  the  name  well  : 
a  good  old  country  firm.' 
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Then  Martin  went  on  to  say  tbat  his  wife's  brother,  a  pml 
young  fellow,  was  very  angry  at  his  sister's  marriage,  and  rrioael 
to  take  any  notice  of  them  after  Ihat.  He  was  oUiged  to  kaif 
his  wife  in  lodgings  in  the  village,  and  his  wages  being  small  aid 
his  wife  not  a  good  manager,  he  got  into  debt,  heavily  for  him,  aai 
was  threatened  with  imprisonm^it.  That  thereupon  he  arranged 
with  his  wife  that  she  should  carry  on  her  basiness  as  sempBtreas 
for  a  while,  and  that  he  should  go  away  and  try  to  get  a  better 
place  in  London.  It  happttied  at  that  time,  however,  that  yomig 
Mr.  Wilford,  as  he  was  called  then — ^Mr.  Arthur  that  is-^kad  just 
returned  from  Spain  on  a  short  visit  home,  and  wanted  a  servaat. 
The  opportunity  seemed  a  favourable  one,  and  Martin  to<dL  advan- 
tage of  it,  intending  to  send  for  his  wife  as  so<m  as  he  could  arrange 
a  comfortable  home  for  her.  Before  he  had  been  many  months  away. 
however,  he  received  a  letter  with  the  London  postmark,  pnrportiiig 
to  come  from  his  wife's  iNroth^,  annoaneing  her  death  in  childhirtk, 
and  that  of  her  infant.  Martin  had  s&ai  money  back  to  pay  the 
funeral  expenses,  and  had  written  to  some  friends  of  his  at  Fordham 
to  ask  what  they  knew  of  his  wife's  untimely  end.  He  received  in 
return  a  simple  acknowledgmait  of  the  money,  and  in  reply  to  his 
inquiries  at  Fordham  he  was  informed  that  his  wife  and  also  her 
brother  had  left,  it  was  thought,  for  London  shortly  after  his  de- 
parture, and  that  nothing  else  had  been  heard  of  them  till  the 
report  came  of  her  death.  '  There  didn't  seem  to  be  any  doubt  of 
the  truth  of  it,  sir,'  added  Martin,  '  because  it  was  in  print.' 

Here  Martin  unfolded  some  old  yellow  faded  writings  and  took 
out  a  slip  of  paper,  to  whidi  was  pinned  a  fragment  cut  from  some^ 
newspaper,  which  he  handed  over  to  Mr.  Framlingham.  ^' 

'  Yes ;  I  see,'  said  Framlingham,  '  all  in  black  and  white.  It 
would  be  more  satisfactory  to  know  the  name  of  the  paper  and  the 
date  from  which  this  extract  is  cut.' 

'  That  I  know  nothing  about,'  said  Martin ;  *  but  there  wasn't 
a  doubt  in  my  mind  about  the  matter,  and  no  occasion  either,  as  &r 
as  I  can  see.     Well,  sir,  we've  been  back  here  about  ten  years.* 

*  Did  you  visit  your  wife's  grave  on  your  return  ?'  asked  Fras- 
lingbam. 

'  As  I  told  you,  sir^  I  heard  nothing  about  where  she  was 
buried,  no  particulars  at  all,  only  wanting  money ;  and  when  Fd 
sent  the  money,  not  a  word  further.  And  now,  Mr.  Framliagkam, 
I  want  to  know  if  they  can't  all  be  indicted  for  detaining  mon^ 
on  fjodse  pretences.' 

*  Stop  a  bit,'  said  Framlingham ;  Met  us  hear  the  whc^  stoiy 
first.     If  the  money  went  to  bury  your  wife — ' 

*  She  itever  was  buried,  sir ;  no,  nor  even  died ;  it  waa  all  a 
cheat,  sir,  palmed  off  upon  me.  I  see  her  last  night,  sir,  in  a  well- 
furnished  house,  giving  herself  out,  sir,  as  a  Mrs.  Bvown.* 
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'  Aha !'  cried  Framlinghamy  '  quite  a  romance,  upon  my  word ! 
And  now  you  want — ^what  is  it  you  want  ? — restitution  of  conjugal 
rights,  eh?' 

'  No,  sir,'  said  Martin  seyerely, '  I  don't  want  any  rights  of  that 
sort.  For  twenty  years  IVe  done  without  a  wife,  all  the  time  that 
she  was  young  and  buxom,  and  I  don't  want  one  lean  and  shrivelled 
up  like  she  is  now.  Not  but  what  the  furniture  seems  solid  and 
substantial,  and  if  I  was  satisfied  as  she'd  been  an  honest  woman 
all  the  time,  perhaps  I  might  give  way  a  bit.' 

'  I  see,'  said  Framlingham,  biting  his  pen ;  '  you'll  stand  out  for 
terms,  eh  ?     Well,  what  do  you  want  me  to  do  in  the  matter  ?' 

'  I  want  to  know  if  I  can't  hare  the  law  on  this  chap  Pet- 
worth?' 

*  Bless  my  soul/  said  Framlingham,  pushing  back  his  chair  with 
a  loud  scroop,  '  you  don't  mean  to  say  the  brother's  name's  Pet- 
worth  ?' 

'  That's  the  name,  sir.  A  very  overbearing  gent  too — ^fbr  he's 
quite  a  gent  now,  as  fieur  as  a  lawyer  can  be  one,  saving  your  presence, 
sir ;  drives  his  own  carriage  and  all ;  has  his  chambers  in  West- 
minster.' 

'  Well,  that's  funny,'  said  Framlingham.  *  Fancy  coming  at 
Master  Petworth  in  this  way !  You  don't  happen  to  know  why  he 
left  Fordham  in  such  a  hurry,  eh  ?' 

'  No,  sir,  I've  heard  nothing  from  the  place  since,  except  about 
my  poor  wife — the  d — ^1  take  her !  None  of  my  people  were  much  of 
scholars,  sir ;  and  to  say  the  truth  I  never  wanted  to  hear  nothing 
more  about  the  place — a  nest  of  roguery.' 

'  I  see,'  said  Framlingham  ;  '  associations  not  agreeable,  eh  ? 
WeU,  I  don't  see  that  anything  can  be  done  at  this  distance  of 
time.     I  should  let  the  matter  sleep,  if  I  were  you.' 

'  But  if  I  would,  Petworth  won't  let  me.  He's  threatening 
me  with  an  action  for  the  keep  of  my  wife  and  daughter  for  eighteen 
or  twenty  years.     He  can't  do  it,  can  he,  sir  ?' 

'  Egad,  I  3on't  know,'  said  Framlingham,  rubbing  his  hands. 
'  It's  a  nice  point.  Of  course  the  statute  of  limitations  would  bar 
him  for  more  than  seven  years  back.' 

'  And  you  think  he  might  for  seven  years  ?' 

'  Upon  my  soul,  I  can't  give  you  an  answer  offhand.  I  must 
look  up  the  authorities.  Of  course  you'd  fight  the  thing  step  by 
step?' 

'  And  there'd  be  a  good  bit  of  costs,  I  suppose  ?' 

'  You  can't  go  to  law  for  nothing,  certainly,'  said  Framlingham. 

Martin  groaned  and  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  {^oe.  '  It 
might  swamp  all  my  legacy,  sir,'  he  cried,  '  that  Mr.  Arthur  left  me.' 

'  Ah,  that  would  cover  it  well ;  and  then  you've  the  chance  of 
winning,  you  know,  Martin.     It's  all  a  lottery  is  law — that  kind  of 
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law/  said  Framlingham  contemptnoasly.  *  Compromise ;  that's  the 
best  plan.     Don't  go  into  court — a  regular  toss  up.' 

'  0  dear,  0  dear  !*  said  Martin,  'it's  Job's  comfort  I've  got  out 
of  you,  Mr.  Framlingham.  Well,  sir,  ifyou'Ulet  meknow  what  I've 
got  to  pay  for  this  advice,  sir — '  Martin  carefully  drew  out  a  bulky 
wash-leather  pouch,  and  looked  wistfully  at  the  lawyer. 

At  this  moment  a  clerk  put  his  head  in  at  the  door,  and 
announced  that  a  Mr.  Budd,  solicitor,  from  Fordham,  wished  to  see 
Mr.  Framlingham. 

*  An  extraordinary  coincidence,'  said  Framlingham,  *  that  we 
should  just  have  been  talking  about  the  very  name.  Don't  go  yet 
for  a  moment,  Martin.  I'll  just  recall  you  to  this  gentleman's 
mind ;  perhaps  he  may  give  us  a  notion  or  two.  Show  him  in, 
Smith.  As  for  the  fee,  my  dear  fellow,  put  up  your  purse.  Per- 
haps I'll  send  you  a  Uttle  note  some  of  these  days  when  the  execu- 
torial business  is  finished.^Mr.  Budd,  sir,  I'm  happy  to  make 
your  acquaintance.' 

Mr.  Budd,  a  dark,  close-shaven,  business-like-looking  man, 
entered  and  bowed  to  Framlingham,  throwing  a  quick  glance  at  the 
other  occupant  of  the  room. 

*  Not  the  Mr.  Budd,'  continued  Framlingham,  *that  I  knew  in 
my  youthful  days,  who  served  part  of  his  time  with  me  at  Scott 
&  Limpet's.  Martin,  I  won't  detain  you  any  longer.  Good-bye, 
old  friend.' 

'  No  message  for  the  young  ladies,  sir  ?'  said  Martin  re- 
dgnedly. 

*  I  think  not.  Stay,  you  can  give  Miss  Wilford  my  love,  and 
tell  her  that  I'll  come  up  and  see  her  this  evening  about  a  few 
matters  of  business.' 

'  And  perhaps  you'd  think  over  [that  affair  of  mine,  sir,  and  do 
your  best  in  it  ?' 

*  I'll  consider  the  matter  carefully,  and  take  counsel's  opinion  if 
necessary.' 

^  There'll  be  no  great  expense,  sir,  in  that  ?' 

*  0,  no,  a  trifle ;  five  guineas,  perhaps ;  not  more.  Gt)od- 
day,  Martin.' 

Martin  went  out  full  of  tribulation  and  care.  *  That's  the  be- 
ginning of  it,'  he  said  to  himself;  ^  that's  the  hole  all  my  savings 
is  going  to  be  swept  into.' 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone  Mr.  Budd  unfolded  the  object  of  his 
visit.  He  had  in  his  pocket  the  contract  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Wilfordhurst  estate,  which  had  been  signed  by  Arthur  Wilford  on 
the  morning  of  the  day  he  died. 

This  document  came  upon  Framlingham  with  startling  unex- 
pectedness. He  had  heard  nothing  about  it  before.  He  was 
almost  inclined  to  dispute  the  genuineness  of  the  deed.     Still» 
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when  he  came  to  refleot^  he  saw  how  likely  it  was  that  his  client, 
making  up  his  mind  all  of  a  sadden,  had  actually  signed  the  con- 
tract on  the  day  of  his  visit  to  Fordham.  That  was  the  meaning, 
then,  of  the  nrgent  summons  that  he  had  sent  to  Framlingham  to 
meet  him  that  same  evening.  The  step  he  had  taken  perhaps 
necessitated  some  alteration  in  the  arrangement  of  his  will ;  and 
after  all,  the  alteration  had  not  been  made.  Mr.  Framlingham's 
head  swam  round  as  he  tried  to  recall  the  exact  provisions  of  the 
will.  Mr.  Budd  was  waiting  impatiently  for  his  reply,  and  he  did 
not  know  what  to  say.  He  had  the  vague  impression  that  some 
great  misfortune  for  the  Wilfords  hung  upon  this  newly-produced 
deed,  but  he  could  not  for  the  moment  see  how  they  were  affected 
by  it. 

'  My  client,  you  see,'  went  on  B;idd,  with  a  half  smile  of  pity 
for  the  semi-imbecility  of  the  old  lawyer,  *  is  very  anxious  to  com- 
plete. We  are  prepared  with  everything,  and  want  the  matter 
done  out  of  hand.' 

^  A  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds,'  repeated  Framling- 
ham, vaguely  looking  over  the  de^d  of  contract  in  his  hand.' 

*  Yes,  that's  the  purchase-money,  and  a  very  good  bargain  too, 
for  your  clients.  I  believe  that  it  would  sell  for  twenty  thousand 
more,  cut  up  into  convenient  lots.' 

'  Then  why  not  cancel  this  agreement  ?'  said  Framlingham 
eagerly.  *  It  is  a  matter  entirely  between  ourselves.  I  may  say 
that  my  clients  would  be  glad  to  pay  a  moderate  forfeit  rather  than 
complete.  Come,  I  don't  mind  taking  the  responsibility  of  advising  - 
my  clients  to  pay  a  thousand  pounds  and  five  hundred  for  costs  to 
have  this  agreement  cancelled.' 

'  That  looks  suspiciously  like  a  bribe,'  said  Budd,  shrugging  his 
shoulders ;  *  how  would  such  an  agreement  as  that  stand  the  scrutiny 
of  the  courts  ?' 

'  But  it  is  entirely  between  ourselves.  Not  a  soul  but  me  knows 
of  the  existence  of  this  deed.' 

'  Pardon  me,'  said  Budd,  *  it  is  already  known  to  a  third  party, 
and  that  a  very  open-eyed  vigilant  party  too.' 

'  'Tis  impossible,'  said  Framlingham.  '  My  client  was  not  given 
to  talldng  about  his  affairs  to  strangers.  Who  knows  anything 
about  it  ?' 

*  Petworth  knows.' 

Framlingham  dropped  his  pen,  and  turned  quite  pale. 

*  How  do  you  know  that  ?'  he  said. 

*  We  had  a  letter  firom  him — rather  a  saucy  letter.  You  know 
he  was  after  the  property,  and  wanted  to  step  into  our  client's  shoes 
as  mortgagees  in  possession ;  but  I  think  that  I  was  the  means  of 
defeating  that  little  scheme.  Well,  he  wrote  to  us  that  under  other 
circumstances  he  might  have  pulled  us  up  for  selling  the  property 
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too  oheaply,  bat  that  as  the  purohaeer  was  the  tinde  of  tike  late 
owner  of  the  estate,  and  the  matter  seined  to  be  one  of  funilj 
arrangement,  he  did  not  intend  to  interfere  fmrttier.  Now  what  can 
you  do  with  a  fellow  like  that  at  your  heels  ?' 

Framlingham  shook  his  head.  He  saw  now  that  the  way  he 
had  proposed  was  no  longer  available.  The  only  jdan  he  could 
think  of  was  to  procrastinate  as  much  as  possible. 

*  You'll  giye  ns  a  little  time  to  consider,  Mr.  Bodd,  to  make  om- 
arrangements  consequent  on  this  noyel  state  of  afiairs.  This  day 
month  shall  we  appoint  for  ui  interview  to  go  into  the  whole 
matter?' 

Budd  looked  doubtful. 

*  We  expect  to  have  the  whole  completed,  and  the  purchase- 
money  paid  by  this  day  month*  You  see  our  clients  are  people  who 
make  use  of  money ;  well,  there  is  a  complete  lock-up  here  tiU  tiie 
matter  is  settled.  We  don't  want  to  press  you  unduly;  but  we 
must  have  a  settlement.* 

*  Well,  you  shall  hear  from  me,'  said  Framlingham.  '  I  will 
consult  with  mj  clients,  and  you  shall  hear  from  me.' 

*  By  the  day  after  to-morrow  at  latest,  mind,'  cried  Budd,  and 
took  his  leave  briskly. 

Then  Framlingham  hunted  out  a  copy  of  Arthur  Wilford's  will, 
uid  perused  it  carefully  from  end  to  end.  He  folded  it  up  with  a 
gesture  of  despair. 

'  The  poor  dears,'  he  said,  *  the  poor  creatures' — his  eyes  filling 
witii  tears — *  they  will  be  robbed  of  every  penny !' 

Chapter  XVn. 

THB  OGBB  AT  BOMB. 

It  is  possible  that  the  conclusion  of  the  last  chapter  but  one 
may  have  excited  some  littie  apprehension  in  the  minds  of  our 
readers.  *  We  are  going  to  have  a  Derby-day  now,'  they  may  have 
said  to  themselves — '  the  old  thing  over  again,  that  has  been  described 
by  novelists  without  number,  from  the  days  of  Pendennis — ay,  and 
long  before,  for  aught  we  know — up  to  now,  and  of  which  every  year 
the  newspapers  give  graphic  descriptions  by  the  column.'  Calm 
your  apprehensions.  The  Derby  is  over.  Of  all  our  principal  cha- 
racters only  Petworth  was  present,  to  whom  it  was  as  much  a  matter 
of  routine  as  a  meeting  in  bankruptcy.  Astyonax  did  not  win.  He 
was  nowhere  seen  in  the  race,  and  walked  in  quietly  among  the  rest 
of  beaten  horses,  without  exciting  the  slightest  attention.  There 
was  no  chagrin,  however,  on  Petworth's  countenance  at  this  unto- 
ward result.  Nor  did  the  settlement  at  Tattersall's  on  the  follow- 
ing Monday  cBsturb  the  even  t^ior  of  his  way.  Wilford's  losings 
were  oBtentatiously  paid  over  in  new  crisp  Bank-of-England  notes, 
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and  then  Mr.  Petworth  began  quietly  to  pocket  the  items  that 
tridded  in  finom  yarions  sources  of  his  own  winnings. 

'  It's  only  another  thousand  to  the  general  account/  said  Pet- 
wcnrth  to  Wilford  cheerily,  when  he  brought  home  the  news  of  the 
defeat  of  the  cdt.     *  That  won't  hurt  us  much.' 

The  result,  howeyer,  was  to  make  Westley  feel  himself  more 
than  ever  in  the  hands  of  Petworth.  Here  was  a  man  who  had 
proved  himself  a  friend  indeed.  Of  all  the  friends  of  his  youth,  who 
had  helped  him  so  joyously  to  spend  his  money,  was  there  one  who 
vrould  or  could  have  thus  helped  him  in  this  strait  ? 

In  the  mean  time,  his  days  passed  pleasantly  enough  at  Puffin 
Abbey.  There  was  a  pretty  nei^bourhood  to  explore,  with  a  charm- 
ing, companion.  The  river  that  flowed  past  the  abbey  was  well- 
stocked  with  trout,  and  Petworth  had  the  right  of  fishing  for  a  long 
way  on  either  side.  The  abbey  itself  was  by  no  means  a  bad  place 
to  stop  at.  It  was  fitted  up  with  every  modem  appliance  of  com- 
fort, and  Wts.  Petworth,  although  quiet  and  reserved,  had  a  vigilant 
eye  on  the  welfEu-e  of  her  guests,  and  kept  all  the  machinery  of  the 
house  in  admirable  working  order. 

Westley,  like  a  careless  sybarite,  enjoyed  the  goods  the  gods 
provided,  without  troubling  himself  much  about  the  future.  Some- 
times an  uneasy  pang  would  come  across  him  as  he  remembered 
Audrey,  and  wondered  what  she  would  think  of  him.  He  had 
always  cared  more  for  her  opinion  than  for  any  other,  and  in  spite 
of  Mmself  he  could  not  get  rid  of  this  feeling.  And  yet  when  he 
thought  of  her  as  mistress  of  Wilfordhurst,  and  that  she  had  no 
doubt  ere  this  interests  of  her  own  opposed  to  his,  and  would  give 
another  master  soon  to  the  old  house,  he  felt  that  he  must  look 
upon  her  henceforth  as  one  almost  an  enemy. 

He  looked  eagerly  forward  to  his  marriage  with  Olivia.  He 
recognised  that  it  would  make  a  new  starting-point  in  his  life.  It 
v^ould  be  a  decisive  cutting  adrift  from  all  old  associations.  He 
would  begin  a  new  life,  although  apart  frt)m  his  old  one,  in 
which  Olivia  should  be  the  presiding  spirit ;  for  Olivia  suited  him 
yery  well.  He  had  always  felt  with  Audrey  a  sort  of  constraint, 
as  if  he  were  in  the  presence  of  a  mother  or  elder  sister.  But  with 
OHvia  he  was  entirely  at  his  ease  :  there  was  a  kind  of  good  fellow- 
shq>  about  her  that  was  extremely  pleasant. 

Olivia  herself  was  not  at  all  dissatisfied  at  the  prospect  before 
her.  Marriage  would  be  for  her  an  emancipation.  The  world, 
bright,  joyous,  jubilant,  opened  out  before  her,  and  with  a  companion 
quite  tolerable  and  nice,  she  was  about  to  taste  all  its  delights. 
They  would  not  be  very  rich  at  first,  but  there  would  be  plenty  of 
money  coming  by  and  by,  and  they  could  therefore  spend  all  they 
had  imgrndgingly. 

Mrs.  Petworth  was  the  only  unit  of  the  household  who  seem*  ' 
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dissatisfied  at  the  proposed  arrangement.  Not  that  she  disliked 
young  Wilford,  whose  manner  was  pleasant  and  winning,  and  who 
soon  established  himself  in  her  good  graces.  But  she  thought  that 
Oliyia  ought  to  have  done  much  better  than  to  engage  herself  to  a 
ruined  man ;  and  although  she  was  little  accustomed  to  criticise  her 
husband's  plans,  yet  in  this  case  she  thought  he  had  acted  with 
most  reprehensible  short-sightedness.  Mrs.  Petworth  did  not  con- 
ceal her  ideas  on  the  subject  from  Olivia. 

'  Don't  set  your  heart  upon  it  too  much,  my  dear,'  she  said  to 
her ;  '  for  it  all  seems  to  hang  upon  your  papa,  and  he  may  change 
his  mind,  or  a  hundred  things  may  happen.' 

But  Olivia  was  not  at  all  discouraged ;  and  when  Petworth  came 
down  on  his  next  visit  to  Puffin  Abbey,  he  put  a  stop  to  his  wife's 
doubtful  sayings. 

^  You  know  me  well  enough,  Elizabeth,'  he  said  in  answer  to 
her  objections,  '  to  be  sure  that  I  am  quite  aware  how  many  beans 
make  five.  When  I  begin  to  fail  in  my  calculation  in  that  respect, 
you  may  take  the  management  of  my  afiieiirs.  So  fax  from  wishing 
to  postpone  the  match,  I  want  it  to  come  off  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
I'U  tell  you  why.' 

Petworth  then  rehearsed  to  his  wife  the  story  of  Martin,  and  his 
unexpected  reappearance  on  the  scene.  He  did  not  swallow  the 
incident  of  the  false  announcement  of  the  death  of  his  sister ;  that 
he  passed  by  as  an  invention  of  Martin's ;  but  he  set  forth  the  dis- 
agreeable results  that  might  ensue  if  the  man  made  a  resolute  effort 
to  take  possession  of  his  daughter. 

'  Now  if  she  has  a  husband,'  went  on  Petworth,  '  all  that  diffi- 
culty is  at  an  end.' 

'But  don't  you  think  he  ought  to  be  told?'  said  Mrs.  Pet- 
worth. 'He  ought  not  to  be  ignorant  of  his  wife's  connec- 
tions.' 

'  It's  an  ill  bird  that  fouls  its  own  nest,'  replied  Petworth.  '  I 
shall  say  nothing  about  it  to  any  one,  and  I  forbid  you  to.' 

Mrs.  Petworth  was  sufficiently  well  trained  in  the  matrimonial 
menage  to  know  that  obedience  was  a  wife's  best  ornament ;  and 
she  acquiesced  silently,  but  not  without  misgivings. 

'  Will  it  be  valid  if  she's  married  in  a  name  not  her  own,  and 
what  will  you  put  down  in  the  register  ?  Why,  I  always  understood, 
my  dear,  that  her  husband  had  been  a  Captain  Brown,  who  had 
served  in  the  Spanish  navy.' 

'  That  was  some  of  Emmy's  rodomontade :  she's  as  full  of 
it  as  an  egg  with  meat.  Bless  you,  she's  begun  to  weave  a  ro- 
mance out  of  Martin  now — she'll  make  him  grand  chamberlain  to 
the  King  of  Timbuctoo  before  many  days  are  over.' 

Petworth  laughed  gleefully,  but  his  wife  looked  quite  pained  and 
grieved. 
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'  She  is  an  unhappy  woman/  she  said  at  length.  *  I  should  like 
to  have  her  prayed  for.* 

'  Bless  you,  don't  do  that/  said  Petworth.  *  She's  like  a  leaky 
old  pot,  that  serves  a  turn  very  well  at  times,  but  that,  if  you  tried 
to  mend  it,  would  tumble  all  to  pieces.  Let  us  get  these  young 
people  married  off-hand.  Bless  my  heart,  old  gal,  it  will  make  you 
feel  quite  young  again  to  have  a  wedding  in  the  house.' 

Mrs.  Petworth  shook  her  head  mournfully.  Her  experience 
of  the  joys  of  matrimony  had  not  been  ecstatic  enough  to  inspire 
her  with  any  enthusiasm  on  this  occasion. 

This  conversation  had  taken  place  through  the  open  door  of 
Mr.  Petworth's  dressing-room,  whilst  he  was  making  ready  for 
dinner  on  the  evening  of  his  arrival.  He  was  in  excellent  spirits, 
and  sung  snatches  of  old  airs  all  the  time  he  was  tying  his  cravat 
and  brushing  out  his  somewhat  scanty  locks.  He  descended  to 
the  drawing-room  in  the  same  gay  mood.  There  he  found  Olivia, 
who,  ready  dressed  for  dinner,  was  comfortably  curled  uj)  on  a 
fauteuil  reading  a  novel. 

*  Hallo,  my  rosebud!'  he  cried,  *  why,  you  look  as  fresh  and  as 
wicked  as  a  four-year-old.  Gome  and  give  me  a  kiss,  and  guess  what 
I've  got  in  my  pocket  for  you.' 

'I'll  give  you  a  kiss  if  you'll  come  here  and  fetch  me,'  said 
OUvia  saucily ;  '  and  as  for  what  you  have  in  your  pocket,  they  are 
dragees  from  that  French  shop  in  Begent-street,  and  I  don't  care  a 
bit  for  them.' 

*  0,  very  weD ;  then  I  shall  take  my  gifts  away  to  give  to  some- 
body who  will  appreciate  them,'  cried  Petworth,  showing  the  comer 
of  a  handsome-looking  jewel-case. 

*  Ah  !'  cried  Olivia,  springing  to  her  feet,  and  making  a  dart  at 
the  case,  which  she  succeeded  in  appropriating  after  a  feigned  resist- 
ance on  the  part  of  Mr.  Petworth.  *  0,  a  lovely  parnre  of  pearls. 
How  nice  of  you !  I'll  give  you  a  hundred  kisses  for  these.' 

*  Two  will  be  quite  enough  for  me,'  said  Petworth,  *  and  you  can 
pay  the  balance  to  your  young  man.' 

'  The  idea  !'  said  Olivia ;  '  do  you  think  I  would  kiss  him  ?' 

*  It  used  to  be  the  fashion  in  my  day,'  said  Petworth.  '  But 
where  is  the  young  gentleman  ?' 

'  He  has  been  out  fishing  this  afbemoon,  but  he  came  in  just 
now.' 

*  And  how  are  you  getting  on,  you  two — spooning  desperately, 
eh?' 

*  0,  no,  we  don't  spoon,'  said  Olivia  tranquilly ;  *  but  we  are 
very  good  friends.' 

'Friends!'  cried  Petworth;  *I  should  think  so,  rather.  0, 
here  he  is,'  he  went  on  cheerily  as  Westley  appeared  at  the  drawing- 
room  door. 
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*  Friendsy  conntrymoiii  loYers,  lend  me  your  ears.  I'ye  got 
something  to  say  to  yoa  two^  if  yoa  will  shot  the  door,  WartUy. 
Thank  you/ 

'  See  what  a  charming  present  papa  has  broo^t  me  from  tovn^* 
sidd  Olivia,  putting  the  casket  of  pearls  into  her  love's  ^haad. 

Westley  looked  at  them  with  a  half  sigh.  He  ooold  not  help 
feeling  small,  as  he  thought  that  he  should  be  unable  to  give  his 
bride  any  suitable  gift,  unless  he  borrowed  the  moB€iy  from  his  fature 
fiather-in-law  for  the  puipose. 

'  WeD,  never  mind  that,'  said  Petworth,  *  Tie  point  I've  got 
to  say  to  you  is  this.  Pm  getting  uneasy  about  Westiey  hm^,  and 
to  say  the  truth,  I  shall  make  a  better  fight  if  he's  out  of  the  way. 
So  that's  why  I  bought  the  peark,  miss,  for  a  wadding  present,. and 
I  propose  it  comes  o£f  in  a  fortnight  at  latest.  What  do  yoa  my, 
Liyy?' 

'  If  it  is  for  Westley's  beaefit,'  said  OUtia. 

^  And  what  say  you,  Westley  ?' 

'  I  am  only  too  glad  of  anything  that  will  hasten  the  deaizable 
day,'  said  Wilford. 

'  Then  next  Saturday  week  it  shall  be.  And  now,  Westley,  I 
should  like  to  speak  to  you  in  my  study  for  a  few  minutes.' 

Petworth  led  the  way  into  his  business  room,  which  was  jdainly 
and  neatly  furnished  in  oak,  with  shelyes  of  iaw-books,  interqpasaed 
with  other  and  lighter  literature  of  a  sporting  oast. 

'  I  got  this  library,  the  law  part,  from  her  former  hnsbuid,'  said 
Petworth,  with  a  jed^  of  the  head  towards  the  part  of  the  house 
where  Mrs.  PetwoHh  was  supposed  to  be.  'He  read  a  good  deal 
of  law — I  don't.  If  I  want  to  know  how  a  point  stands,  I  go  to  an 
expert  and  pay  him  for  his  advice.  It's  a  deuce  of  a  mistake  to 
fancy  that  a  man's  head  can  hold  a  lot  of  stuff  like  this  if  he's 
got  his  daily  affairs  to  look  after.  Well,  now  as  to  your  matters, 
Westley ;  they  are  in  a  devil  of  a  coil.  The  other  oreditcMS  want  to 
make  a  bankrupt  of  you.' 

Westley  bit  his  Up. 

'  I  thought  that  you  could  prevent  that,'  he  said. 

<  I  shall  do  my  best.  Very  likely  I  can.  I  shall  show  them 
first  that  they  won't  get  a  copper  in  bankruptcy,  and  then  I  shall 
make  an  offer.     Anyhow  leave  it  to  me.' 

'  There's  nothing  else  for  it,*  said  Wilford. 

'  Another  matter — I  thought  you'd  like  to  make  a  present  to 
your  wife  on  the  occasion.' 

'  So  I  should,  if  I  could—' 

'  Well,  I've  managed  that.  You  know  that  you  sold  the  feunily 
diamonds  to  Mossheim ;  well,  I  kept  my  eyes  on  Uiem,  and  gave  him 
a  hint  to  keep  'em  together,  the  man  being  under  obligations  to 
me ;  and  since,  I've  bought  'em  back  and  had  'em  reset.     Here  thqr 
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Are  in  this  ease,  and  a  set  of  jewels  any  lady  in  the  land  might  be 
proud  of.  I've  made  a  little  note  of  it  all,  imd  yon  can  jnst  give 
me  yonr  I  0  U  for  it,  and  when  yon  come  into  fimds  again  we  can 
square  it  up.' 

*  Upon  my  word.  Pet  worth,*  said  Wilford,  '  you  are  a  dcTilish 
good  fellow ;  yon  seem  to  anticipate  my  very  wishes.  .  Tm  hanged  if 
you're  not  something  in  the  light  of  a  guardian  angel  to  me.  These 
things  will  look  splendid  on  Olive.  How  cap  I  ever  thank 
you?' 

*  Take  care  of  her,  my  boy — take  care  of  her,'  said  Petworth,  in 
ft  Toice  that  really  sounded  husky  with  emotion.  '  And  now  let  us 
go  xbwn  to  dinner.' 

-  Chaptbb  xvm. 

HOW  mrCH  THE  WOBSE  FOB  ▲  WOMAK  1 

'  I  AH  very  glad  you  have  come  to  see  us  this  evening,'  said 
Audrey  to  Mr.  Framlingham,  who  had  just  made  his  appearance  in 
the  drawing-room  at  Avenue-gardens.  ^  I  should  have  been  at  your 
office  to-morrow  morning  if  you  had  not  come,  and  I  know  you  don't 
care  to  be  bothered  with  la^es  there.' 

'Your  presence,  my  dear  Miss  Wilford,  would  have  been  an 
omament  to  my  dusty  rooms,'  said  Framlingham ;  but  he  spoke  in 
a  weary  absent  way,  as  if  from  habit  only,  and  without  thinking  of 
what  he  said. 

'  You  don't  look  well,  Mr.  Framlingham,'  said  Audrey,  pushing 
up  an  easy-chair  towards  the  fire.  '  These  east  winds  are  very  try- 
ing, lagging  as  they  do  so  far  into  the  year.' 

'  Yes,  my  dear,  yes,'  said  Framlingham,  sitting  down  and  rubbing 
his  hands  feebly  together ;  '  they  are  very  trying  taus  old  folk.  Yes, 
yes,  it's  the  east  wind.' 

'  There  is  one  thing  especiaDy  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about,' 
said  Audrey,  seating  herself  wh^re  her  face  could  not  be  seen  by 
the  lawyer  unless  he  turned  determinedly  round  in  his  chair  ;  '  and 
that  is  about  poor  Westley's  legacy.' 

'  There  was  no  legacy  to  Westley,'  replied  Framlingham  testily. 

'  Yes,  you  know  what  I  mean,  the  five  thousand  pounds  that  uncle 
Arthur  meant  him  to  have  had.  I  know  he  was  right  in  cancelling 
it,  for  the  money  would  have  been  swallowed  up  by  the  harpies  who 
have  ruined  poor  Westley — a  mere  drop  in  the  ocean — and  I  have 
no  wish  either  to  benefit  them ;  but  I  do  think  that  Westley  ought 
to  have  the  money — tied  up,  you  know,  so  that  it  will  be  a  provision 
for  him.  Just  think  how  dread&l  it  must  be  to  have  lost  everything, 
after  being  accustomed  to  ease  and  luxury,  without  anything  to  turn 
to,  to  earn  a  living  for  oneself.  Why,  it  seems  hard  enough  for  those 
who  have  been  regukrly  trained  and  hardened  to  the  thing  to  earn 
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enough  money  to  keep  them ;  and  for  those  who  don't  know  what  a 
day's  hard  work  is — 0,  it  must  be  dreadful  !'• 

*  Ay/  said  Framlingham  with  a  groan ;  '  it's  bad  enough  for  a 
man,  but  how  much  worse  for  a  woman !' 

'  Ah,  yes,  I  often  think  of  those  poor  creatures ;  and  now  that  I 
have  the  means,  I  intend  to  do  something  to  help  them.  There  are 
societies  I  can  subscribe  to,  and  I  could  take  some  bad  cases  my- 
self.' 

'Don't,  don't,'  said  Framlingham,  waving  his  hands ;  '  don't 
talk  like  that.' 

'  Yes,  I  am  running  away  from  the  subject,'  said  Audrey, '  whidi 
was  poor  Westley ;  but  I  think  I  have  explained  my  wishes  pretty 
clearly,  and  there  will  be  no  difl&culty  in  carrying  them  out,  will 
there,  Mr.  Framlingham  ?' 

'  Don't  speak  of  him,'  said  Framlingham ;  '  a  ruffian,  a  scoundrel. 
I  wish  he  were  hanged,  or  drowned  faUioms  deep  in  the  sea.' 

'  Why,  what  has  happened — why  do  you  speak  so  bitterly  ?' 

'  What  has  happened  is  this,'  said  Framlingham,  his  voice  broken 
with  emotion;  'this  spendthrift,  this  reprobate,  who  has  fooled 
away  a  noble  property,  and  thrown  his  means  into  the  gutter,  is  to 
have  the  estate  again  that  your  money  has  bought ;  and  yon,  my 
dear,  you  will  be  penniless.' 

'  How  do  you  mean  ?'  cried  Audrey,  pale  and  breathless ;  '  it  is 
impossible.  Has  a  new  will  been  found?  has  uncle  Arthur  left  his 
money  to  Westley  ?     0,  he  could  not  be  so  unjust.' 

*  Your  uncle  Arthur  was  justice  itself.  He  would  rather  have 
flung  his  wealth  into  the  sea  than  that  Westley  should  have  a  penny 
of  it.  But  this  is  what  he  did:  to  keep  the  estate  from  the 
scoundrels  who  have  been  preying  on  Westley,  he  entered  into  an 
engagement  to  purchase  it,  and  his  death  does  not  affect  this 
contract.  The  executors  of  his  will  are  bound  to  complete  it — ^they 
are  bound  to  buy  this  estate,  and  the  purchase-money  and  expenses 
will  swaltow  up  every  penny  of  the  personal  proper^  of  your  poor 
uncle.' 

'  But  what  matters  that  ?  It  can  be  sold  again,  and  will  fetch 
as  much  as  he  gave  for  it.'  . 

'  It  cannot  be  sold.  It  passes  to  the  heir-at-law,  who  is  Westley 
Wilford.' 

'That  is  bad  enough,'  said  Audrey  after  a  moment's  painful 
silence,  in  which  she  struggled  hard  and  successfully  to  retidn  her 
composure.  '  But  after  all  it  is  not  hopeless.  I  know  Westley 
better  than  you,  Mf.  Framlingham,'  with  a  proud  lift  of  the  head. 
'  He  is  incapable  of  taking  advantage  of  such  a  piece  of  legal 
chicanery.  He  is  one  of  us,  you  know,  Mr.  Framlingham ;  and  tiie 
Wilfords  are  the  soul  of  honour.' 

'  0  my  dear,  you  are  leaning  on  a  broken  reed  if  you  trust  to 
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that.  The  young  man  himself  may  not  be  evil-principled,  bat  he  is 
not  his  own  master.  He  is  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  a  man 
named  Petworth,  a  keen  fellow,  who  will  stand  at  nothing.' 

'  Still  I  believe  in  Westley/  said  Audrey,  but  with  a  faltering 
voice.     *  I  will  write  to  him ;  I  will  make  an  appeal  to  his  honour.' 

'  I  believe,  after  all,  that  is  the  best  course,'  said  Framlingham 
eagerly.  '  It  is  just  possible  that  he  is  not  so  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  these  scoundrels  but  that  a  deed  of  renunciation  from  him  might 
take  effect  in  law.  But  what  frightens  me  is  that  these  fellows 
are  so  well  informed.  Now  how  should  that  Petworth  know  any- 
thing about  the  signing  of  the  contract  of  sale  ?  I  should  have 
thought  that  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  get  at.' 

'  I  think  I  can  explain  that,'  said  Audrey.  '  You  know  the 
Petworths  were  at  the  sale,  and  some  people  there  treated  them 
very  rudely.  And  I  was  so  sorry  for  the  girl,  for  she  seemed  a  nice 
spirited  girl,  and  she  felt  it  a  good  deal.  Well,  whilst  we  were 
sitting  in  a  little  room  warming  ourselves — ^the  Petworths  being  the 
only  other  people  in  the  room  except  Mrs.  Bradshaw,  who  was  with 
us — uncle  Arthur  came  in,  and  seeing  us  sitting  there  alone 
apparently,  for  the  Petworths  were  half-concealed  by  a  screen,  and 
uncle  was  very  short-sighted,  he  cried  out,  "  Well,  I  have  signed 
the  deed,"  or  something  to  that  effect.  I  saw  that  Petworth  looked 
dreadfully  angry.' 

'  Yes,  he  had  meant  to  get  hold  of  the  estate  himself,'  said 
Framlingham ;  '  but  he  has  well  revenged  himself.  Ah,  and  he 
came  to  me — ^the  snake  ! — asking  to  look  at  your  uncle's  will,  that 
he  might  inform  Westley's  creditors  whether  there  was  any  legacy 
for  him ;  and  then,  no  doubt,  he  took  in  all  the  provisions  of  the 
vrill,  and  saw  that  it  did  not  pass  the  landed  estate.  Can  you 
imagine  such  duplicity  ?' 

*  And  poor  Westley  is  in  this  man's  hands,'  said  Audrey. 

'  Poor  Westley,  indeed !  Why,  he  is  the  evil  spirit  of  the  whole 
affair — the  very  man  who  has  let  loose  this  serpent  among  you  poor 
doves.  Westley  is  to  marry  his  daughter,  they  say ;  but  thank  God, 
he'll  be  a  slave  all  his  life  to  his  father-in-law.  Petworth  will  hold 
the  rod  over  him  ;  there's  a  comfort  in  that.' 

*  You  are  not  just  to  Westley,'  said  Audrey ;  *  poor  fellow,  he 
has  a  noble  disposition,  and  if  he  had  had  a  fair  chance  in  his  youth 
he  would  have  been  a  distinguished  man.  And  if  it  rests  with  him, 
Mr.  Framlingham,  I  have  no  fear  of  the  result.' 

'  It  is  a  forlorn  hope,  a  forlorn  hope,'  said  Framlingham,  shaking 
his  head  sadly ;  '  still  you  can  but  try  it — you  can  but  try  it.  But 
I  doubt  if  he'll  get  it.  Petworth  looks  over  all  his  letters,  depend 
upon  it.  He  has  got  him  bottled  and  tight-corked ;  yes,  and  wired 
and  sealed  and  everything.  My  dear,'  he  whispered  hopelessly, 
'  it's  no  use  our  fighting  against  Petworth.' 
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'  0,  don't  despair  of  ns,  Mr.  Framlingfaam/  said  Audrey  tear* 
fally ;  '  let  us  haye  hope  to  the  last.  I  would  stake  eveiytliuig  <hi 
Westley's  honour.  I  will  sit  down  and  write  a  letter  to  him  now, 
whilst  I  have  yet  courage  to  do  it/  said  Audrey,  going  to  the  writing- 
table. 

There  was  silence  in  the  room  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
interrupted  only  by  the  scratching  of  Audrey's  pen.  Framlingfaam 
leaned  back,  looking  dreamily  into  the  fire.  The  emotion  of  the  last 
half  hour  had  almost  exhausted  his  energies. 

'There,'  said  Audrey  at  last,  springing  from  her  seat  and 
holding  out  the  letter  to  Fhunlingham ;  *  read  that,  and  see  if  it 
will  do.' 

*  Ay,  let  me  see,'  said  Framlingham,  taking  out  his  double  gold 
eye-glasses.  He  roused  himself  with  an  effort  and  read  the  letter 
attentively.  *  Yes,  yes,  that  will  do  very  well ;  yes,  that  must 
touch  him,  I  think.' 

'  Now  to  get  the  letter  into  his  own  hands.  If  he  is  surrounded, 
as  you  think  he  is,  by  the  agents  of  this  lawyer,  the  letter  may  be 
intercepted.  His  last  address  was  Bodley4errace ;  but  I  don't 
know  whether  he  is  not  in  hiding.  Stay,  I  think  Martin  knows 
something  about  him.' 

*  Let  us  have  Martin  up,  then,'  said  Framlingham,  '  and  let  me 
speak  to  him  first,  please.  I  have  something  to  say  to  him  that 
wiU  quicken  his  faculties  a  little.' 

Martin  appeared  in  answer  to  the  summons,  and  awaited  respect- 
fully his  mistress's  pleasure. 

'Martin,'  began  Framlingham,  'come  this  way;  I  have  some 
news  for  you  not  over  pleasant.  It  has  bpen  found  that,  owing  to 
some  informality  in  Mr.  Arthur's  will — * 

Martin  drew  a  long  breath  of  apprehension. 

'It  has  been  found,  I  say — ay,  in  Mr.  Arthur's  will — ^that 
there  will  not  be  sufficient  funds  to  pay  the  legacies,  unless  we  can 
induce  Mr.  Westley  Wiiford  to  sign  a  certain  deed  that  will  set  free 
the  funds  that  are  locked  up.  Now  your  mistress  has  written  to 
him  a  letter  calling  upon  him  to  come  forward  and  sign  this  deed ; 
but  the  difficulty  is,  where  to  find  him  and  deliver  to  him  the  letter, 
which  must  be  put  into  his  own  hands.  Now  we  want  you  to 
undertake  that.  Understand,  your  own  thousand  pounds  is  at  stake, 
and  if  we  fail,  all  the  money  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Petworth*' 

Martin  was  white  wiUi  mingled  rage  and  apprehension.  '  111 
kill  him  first,  sir,'  he  whispered  in  a  husky  voice. 

'  No,  no,  Martin ;  no  violence.  Come,  all  we  want  of  you  is  to 
get  this  letter  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Westley  without  an  hour's 
del^j.     Will  you  undertake  it  ?' 

'  I  will,  sir,'  said  Martin.    '  If  he's  above  ground  I'll  find  him.' 

'  I'd  almost  rather  you  found  him  underground,'  said  the  lawyer 
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sotto  voce.  '  Come,  Martin,  this  journey  of  yours  may  be  finished 
in  an  hour,  or  it  may  be  prolonged  for  a  week.  Don't  waste  time 
in  coming  back  here ;  but  follow  him  up  till  you  find  him.  Here  is 
money  for  expenses,  and  send  for  more  if  you  want  it.' 

~^  Thank  you,  sir,'  said  Martin;  ^I  have  money  enough  of  my 
own ;  and  what  expenses  I  pay  I  will  put  down.  I  don't  expect  it 
will  cost  more  than  half-a-crown  for  a  cab.' 

Martin,  however,  was  out  in  his  calculations.  When  he  reached 
Bodley-terrace  the  house  was  dark  and  seemingly  untenanted.  He 
pulled  the  bell  violently,  but  the  echo  of  the  clanking  wire  was  all 
the  sound  he  heard.  After  a  few  minutes  of  this  work  he  grew 
tired,  and  made  his  way  to  the  baker's  shop  at  the  opposite 
comer. 

'  Do  you  know  where  the  people  at  No.  8  are  ?'  he  asked  of  the 
master-baker,  a  white-faced  man  in  a  drab  coat,  who  was  making 
up  his  books  at  a  desk  in  the  comer  of  the  shop. 

'  Well,  sir,'  replied  the  man,  *  there  was  two  or  three  furniture- 
vans  at  the  house  this  evening,  and  they  seemed  to  be  moving  off  in 
a  hurry ;  but  more  than  that  I  don't  know.' 

Martin  inquired  at  several  of  the  neighbouring  houses  and  shops, 
but  with  no  better  result.  The  butcher  reported  that  the  lady  of 
No.  8  had  called  and  squared  his  little  account  and  changed  a  five- 
pound  note,  saying  she  was  goi^ig  off  into  the  country ;  and  that 
was  all  the  information  Martin  could  get  about  one  who  was  so  near 
to  him — a  little  more  than  kin,  and  less  than  kind. 

The  next  place  to  inquire  at  was  Mr.  Petworth's  office.  The 
place  was  all  shut  up,  but  after  a  little  trouble  Martin  succeeded  in 
finding  the  housekeeper  of  the  premises.  She,  however,  knew 
nothing  of  Mrs.  Brown,  nor  of  Mr.  Petworth,  except  that  letters 
were  sometimes  sent  on  to  him  at  the  Bhadamanthus  Club,  Begent- 
street.  At  the  club  Martin  ascertained  from  the  porter  that 
Petworth  had  not  been  there  for  some  days.  His  letters  had  been 
sent  on  to  his  country  place.  Puffin  Abbey. 

To  Puffin  Abbey  Martin  determined  to  go,  and  beard  the  lion  in 
his  den.  He  had  recovered  from  the  impression  Petworth  had  made 
upon  him,  and  was  now  prepared,  he  felt,  to  confront  him.  At  all 
events,  he  was  assured  in  his  own  mind  that  where  Petworth  and 
his  adopted  daughter  were  to  be  found,  Mr.  Wilford  would  not  be  far 
distant.  Martin  went  back  to  Avenue-gardens,  packed  up  a  few 
necessaries,  assumed  a  less  professional  garb,  took  a  long  Spanish 
cloak  that  had  been  his  old  master's,  put  on  a  round  Spanish  hat 
with  a  velvet  tuft  upon  it — in  fact,  transformed  himself  from  a 
decorous  serving-man  to  a  very  brigandish-looking  personage.  Then 
he  drove  off  to  the  terminus,  and  took  the  night  train  for  Bon- 
chester,  the  station  nearest  to  Puffin  Abbey. 
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One  more  last  tramp  through  the  heather^ 

The  ultimate  day  with  my  gun, 
September  has  run  out  its  tether, 

My  holiday's  over  and  done. 
Farewell  to  mountain  and  river, 

Farewell  a  year  to  the  grouse  ; 
To  London  myself  I  deliver, 

A  disciplined  oppidan  mouse. 

Stow  away  rough  shooting-jacket. 

Pack  up  breech-loader  and  rod ; 
London !  its  bustle  and  racket  — 

Flagstones  I  often  have  trod ; 
Business  that  I  have  neglected, 

Bills  that  I  ought  not  to  owe, — 
These,  like  a  friend  long  expected. 

Anxiously  wait  me,  I  know. 

Farewell,  air  fragrant  and  breezy ; 

Farewell,  the  free  lawless  life ; 
Farewell,  costume  that  is  easy ; 

Farewell,  the  uplands  of  Fife ! 
Back  to  the  turmoil  of  Babel, 

Back  to  the  weary  mill-round, 
Back  to  the  letter-piled  table. 

Back  to  the  proof-bestrewn  ground. 

What  if,  in  London,  November 

Soon  comes  with  fog  in  the  air, 
Have  I  not  had  my  September, 

Lidolent,  joyous,  and  fair  ? 
Toujours  perdrix — ^would  you  try  it  ? 

Even  grouse-shooting  may  pall ; 
Very  monotonous  diet — 

Back  ?     I'm  not  sorry  at  all. 

Back  to  the  club  that  is  cosy. 

Back  to  the  street  of  PaJl  Mall, 
Back  to  the  firelight,  whose  rosy 

Gleams  of  snug  companies  tell ; 
Back  to  the  old  London  faces — 

What  though  I  am  but  a  hack  ? 
Back  to  the  old  pleasant  places — 

Faith,  I  am  glad  to  be  back ! 


BOBBOK  AND  SONS,  PBINTBBS,  PANCRAS  BOAD,  V.W. 
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"•eiection  of  their  beautiful  fobrics,  which  have  obtained  a  world-wide  oelebfitj. 
"  are  included  in  the  selections." — ^Ibish  Times. 

O'BEILLY,  DUNNE  &  CO.,  Mannfacturers  to  the  Queen, 

30,  COLLEGE  GREEX,  DUBLIN. 

^3.— Lustrous  Black  Poplins  as  supplied  to  Her  M^esty  the  Queen. 

Patterns  Port  Free.     Parcel*  delivered  Carriage  Paid. 

JOHN  W.  SHARPUS, 
49  &  50,  OXFORD  STEEET,  LONDOIT,  W. 

B«gi  rwpeotftilly  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Pablio  to  his  JTrnnense  Stook» 
which  is  now  replete  with  all  the  most 

MODERN   AND    CLASSIC    DESIGNS   IN 

ftdiim,  6Ia59,  ^artj^eninar^^  farian  ^tatuarSt  anb  l^o^miait  (glass. 


A  PBIGE  CATALOGUE  may  be  had  on  application,  containinff  full  deaoription  of  Kitchen 
fiaquisites.  Toilet  Ware,  Papier  Trajs,  Cutlery,  Plated  Cruet  Frames,  Hot  Water  Plates  and  Dishes, 
and  every  requisite  for  Furnishing,  at  extremely  reduced  cash  Prices. 

All  Orders  from  the  Country  miut  be  accompanied  with  a  KefiBrenca  or  Bemittanoe. 


In  the  House  of  CommoTis,  23rd  April,  1875.  tt  tons  stated  in  the  evidence  h^ore  the  Committee 
qf  the  House  thut  THE  EFFECTS  WERE  PERFECTLY  MADDENINO  PBOM  USING 
WHISKY  THAT  CONTAINED  FUSEL  OIL. 


BERNARD    &   CO.'S 

-^         ^^  (LEITH  DISTILLERY) 

D.D.   ENCORE   WHISKY. 

(Double  Distilled), 
is  certified  by  Dr.  BENJAMIN  H.  PAUL,  of  London^  and  Dr.  STEVENSON  MACADAM- 
of  Edinburgh  (and  every  gaiUon  is  guaranteed)  to  contain  no  Fusel  Oil  or  other  injurious  pro«i 
perties,  and  to  be  an  eweeptionally  pure  and  wholesome  spirit  It  is  very  mellow  and  ploasan^ 
and  unequalled  as  a  Toddy  Whisl^.  Recommended  &v  ^^  Medical  Profession  to  be  pr^erdbt^ 
as  a  stimuhtnt  to  Cognac  Brandy, 

To  beliad'from  Orooer8*&nd  Wine  Merchants  in  Town  and  Oonati^. 


The  Perfection  or  Prepared  Cocoa. 


MARAVILLA 
COCOA. 

SOLE  PROPRIETORS, 

TAYLOR  BROTHERS,  LONDON. 

. . 

■ 

THE  COCOA  (or  Cacao)  of  Maravilla  is  the  true  Theobroma 
of  LiNNiBUS.  Cocoa  is  indigenous  to  South  America,  of  which 
Maravilla  is  a  favoured  portion.  Taylor  Brotiikks  having  secured 
the  exclusive  supply  of  this  unrivalled  Cocoa,  have,  by  the  skilful 
application  of  their  soluble  principle  and  elaborate  machinery,  pro- 
duced what  is  so  undeniably  the  perfection  of  prepared  Cocoa,  that 
it  has  not  only  secured  the  preference  of  homoeopaths  and  cocoa 
drinkers  generally,  but  many  who  had  hitherto  not  found  any  pre- 
paration to  suit  them,  have,  after  one  trial,  adopted  the  Maravill.\ 
Cocoa  as  their  constant  beverage  for  breakfast,  luncheon,  &c 


•A  SUCCESS  UNPRECEDENTED.' 

See  following  Extract  from  the  GLOBE  of  May  U,  1868. 
*  Various  importers  and  manufacturers  have  attempted  to  attain 
a  reputation  for  their  prepared  Cocoas,  but  we  doubt  whether  any 
thorough  success  had  been  achieved  until  ^lcssrs.  Taylor  Brothers 
discovered  the  extraordinary  qualities  of"  Maravilla"  Cocoa.  Adapt- 
ing their  perfect  system  of  preparation  to  this  finest  of  all  si>ecies 
of  the  Theobroma,  they  have  produced  an  article  which  supersedes 
every  other  Cocoa  in  the  market.  Entire  solubility,  a  delicate  aroma 
and  a  rare  concentration  of  the  purest  elements  of  nutrition,  distin- 
guish the  Maravilla  Cocoa  alx>ve  all  others.  For  invalids  we  could 
not  recommend  a  more  agreeable  or  valuable  beverage.' 


Sold  in  Tin-lined  Packets  only,  hy  all  Grocers. 
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